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LUCINOS 


- InSeptember NLB will publisha new book by Perry Anderson, ‘Considera- 
gtions on Western Marxism’. One of its major themes is that the defeat of the 
revolution in Western and Central Europe in the early twenties, followed. 
iby the Stalinization of the Third International and the emergence of 
fascism, led to a deep split between the overwhelming bulk of Marxist 
theoretical work and any practical involvement in revolutionary political 
\ activity. For four decades, most Marxist theory was philosophical and 
: academic in character; the absence of political perspective induced’a shift 
' in the object of theory, away from the real world. Since the late sixties, 
however, in most of the major capitalist countries, there has been a massive 
resurgence, among a new generation of Marxists, of more classical pre- 
occupations. There has been a flowering of original work and lively 
p debate—at the specifically theoretical level—on the State, on class, on the 
political economy of late capitalism, on thè function of the bourgeois 
family and the nature of domestic labour, on the history of modes of pro- 
duction, on the experience of the workers’ states, on the problems of 
revolutionary organization. The articles by Wright and Rowthorn in thie 
issue of the Review both bear eloquent witness to this changed arena of 

|. theoretical discussion. 


Nog, T 


_ Perhaps the most influential recent work by a Marxist on the class struc 
ture of advanced capitalist societies has been Nicos Poulantzas’s ‘Classer 
in Contemporary Capitalism’ (NLB 1975), which has stimulated a wide. 
ranging discussion in France, Germany, Italy and the United States. Here 
in a powerfully argued essay, Erik Olin Wright puts forward a strikingly» 
novel theorization of the problem of class definition, on the basi. 
of a close assessment and critique of Poulantzas’s work. Wrights stud? 
represents an exemplary combination of logical elegance and empiricas 


Fo~~ewevate aaa vuausiuus U paracular on the size of the working class—X..’ 
diverging widely from those -of Poulantzas—have far-reaching impli- . 
‘cations for socialist strategy. aa 


pirical evolution of world capitalism since the First World War in terms 
of the basic categories of Capital. In this issue of NLR, Bob Rowthorn x 
provides a critical evaluation of this ambitious enterprise, in a review = 
article which presents Mandel’s highly complex problematic in an ad- - 
mirably lucid and accessible form at the same time as focusing on certain -~ 
central questions which the author argues Mandel has either answered `. 
wrongly or not adequately solved. Rowthorn concludes by outlining the E 
important areas of discussion that the book has thrown open for Marxists, 
where solutions can only be the product of future inquiry and debate. \. 


The series of memoirs initiated in NLR 97 by David Wilson is continued ` 
here by Margaret Gardiner with a vivid account of Russia in the thirties. a 
The author visited Moscow with John Desmond Bernal, an internation- - 
uly famous crystallographer and the most eminent Communist su tter y 
n the British scientific establishment. Thus, although Gardiner herself > 
vas neither a Party member nor a Stalinist sympathizer, she was neverthe- <2 
ess a privileged visitor to the USSR. Her memories of detail and atmos- 
where in the Soviet capital on the eve of Kirov’s assassination make an‘*- 
musually perceptive and balanced document. 


rik Olin Wright 


Class Boundaries in Advanced 
Capitalist Societies 


All Marxists agree that manual workers directly engaged in the production o 
physical commodities for private capital fall into the working class. While ther 
may be disagreement about the political and ideological significance of suc] 
workers in advanced capitalism, everyone acknowledges that they are in fac 
workers. There is no such agreement about any other category of wage-earners 
Some Marxists have argued that only productive manual workers should b 
considered part of the proletariat. Others have argued that the working clas 
includes low-level, routinized white-collar employees as well.* Still others hav 
argued that virtually all wage-labourers should be considered part of the work 
ing class.? If this disagreement were just a question of esoteric academic debate 
over how best to pigeon-hole different social positions, then it would matte 
little how these issues were eventually resolved. But classes are not merel 
analytical abstractions in Marxist theory; they are real social forces and they hav 
real consequences. It matters a great deal for our understanding of clas 
struggle and social change exactly how classes are conceptualized anc 


WiLL CHLCZULICS UL SOCIAL POSITIONS are placed in which classes. Above 
all, it matters for developing 2 viable socialist politics how narrow or’ 
broad the working class is seen to be and how its relationship to other 
classes is understood. ; 


This essay will explore the problem of understanding class boundaries _ 
in advanced capitalist society. Rather than review the wide range of „- 
approaches Marxists have adopted in defining classes, I will focus’ 
primarily on the work of Nicos Poulantzas, in particular on his book 
Classes in Contemporary Capitalism. This work is, to my knowledge, the 
most systematic and thorough attempt to understand precisely the __ 
Marxist criteria for classes in capitalist society. While there are many Pj 
points in Poulantzas’s argument with which I disagree, his work has 
the considerable merit of sharply posing the problem of defining 
classes in advanced capitalism and of providing some stimulating solu- 
tions. A critical discussion of Poulantzas’s work can, therefore, provide 

a very useful starting-point for the development of an explicit theory of 
classes in contemporary capitalism. 


The first section below presents an outline exposition of Poulantzas’s J 
theory of the structural determination of class. Poulantzas’s basic con- 
clusion is that only manual, non-supervisory workers who produce 
surplus-value directly (productive labour) should be included in the 
proletariat, Other categories of wage-labourers (unproductive employ- 
ees, mental labour, supervisory labour) must be placed in a separate 
class—cither the ‘new’ petty bourgeoisie, or in the case of managers, - 
the bourgeoisie itself. This exposition of Poulantzas will be followed in ~- 
the second section by a general assessment and critique of his argu- 
ment. The final section presents the preliminary outlines of an alter- 
native conceptualization of class boundaries, that hinges on the concept , 

of contradictory locations within class relations. I will argue that not all posi- 
tions in the social structure can be seen as firmly rooted in a single 
class; some positions occupy objectively contmdictory locations be- a 
tween classes. The analytical task is to give such positions a precise 
theoretical meaning and to relate them systematically to questions of 
class struggle. . | 


Poulantzas’s Theory of the Structural Determination | 
of Class 


The following presentation of Poulantzas’s ideas will necessarily be 
schematic and incomplete. I will discuss only the essential elements of 


Sxymanaki, 
Wini Briencs, Nicos Poulentzas, Rebecca Kharkov, Margaret Levy and Marcia Kahn : 
Wright for their written comments on an earlier draft, \ 
1 For example, Nicos Poulantras in ‘On Social Classes’, NLR 78, and in Classes is p 
Contemporary Cajetalism, NLB, London and Homanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ, E 
1975. 
1 For example, Al Szymanski, “Trends in the American Working Class’, Søcislis - 
Reselstion No. 10. 
» For example, Francesca Freedman, “The Internal Structure of the Proletariat’, Socis- 
Hsi Revetution No. 26. 
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portant issues which he raises (such as class fractions, the relationship of 
classes to state apparatuses, etc.). While the exposition will lose many 
of the nuances of Poulantzas’s analysis, I hope that the basic contours 
of bis argument will stand out. Critical comments will be kept to a 


minimum in this section. 
General Framework 


Poulantzas’s analysis of social classes rests on three basic premises. 
1. Classes cannot be defined outside of class straggle. This is a fundamental 
point. Classes are not ‘things’, nor are they pigeon-holes in a static 
social structure. ‘Classes’, Poulantzas writes, “involve in one and the 
same process both class contradictions and class struggle; social classes 
do not firstly exist as such and only then enter into class struggle. Social 
classes coincide with class practices, i.e. the class struggle, and are only 
defined in their mutual opposition.* Poulantzas does not mean by this 
proposition that classes can only be understood in terms of class com 
sciousness. Class struggle, in Poulantzas’s analysis, does not refer to the 
conscious self-organization of a class as a social force, but rather to the 
antagonistic, contradictory quality af the social relations which com- 
prise the social division of labour. Class struggle exists even when 
classes are disorganized. 2. Classes designate objective positions in the soci 
division of labour. These objective positions, Poulantzas stresses, ‘are 
independent of the will of these agents’. It is crucial not to confuse the 
analysis of the structure of these objective class positions with the 
analysis of the individuals (qgeats in Poulantzas’s terminology) who 
occupy those positions, While both analyses are important, Poulantzas 
insists that ‘the question of who occupies a given position, i.e. who is 
_ or becomes a bourgeois, proletarian, petty bourgeois, poor peasant, 
etc., and how and when he does, is sbordinate to the first aspeit—the 
reproduction of the actual positions occupied by the social classes’.‘ 
Poulantzas refers to the reproduction of these objective positions with- 
in the social division of labour as the ‘structural determination 
class’. These first two propositions taken together imply that in ord 
to define classes it is necessary to unravel the objective positions within 
the antagonistic social relations comprising the social division ol 
labour. 3. Classes are structurally determined not only at the economic level, be 
ai the political and ideological levels as well. This is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive (and problematic) part of Poulantzas’s analysis. While it i 
tme that ‘the economic place of the social agents has a principal role ir 
determining social classes’,” their position in ideological and politica 
relations of domination and subordination may be equally important 
‘Tt must be emphasized that ideological and political relations, Le. thi 
places of political and ideological domination and subordination, ar 
themselves part of the structural determination of class: there is nc 
question of the objective place being the result only of economic plac 
within the relations of production, while political and ideological ele 








+ Classes in Contemporary Capitalism, p. 14. 


6 ‘On Social Classes’, pp. 49—50- 
7 Classes in Contemporary Capitalism, p. 14. i 
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cannot be relegated to the transformation of a ‘class-in-itself into a 
‘clase-for-itself?, but lie at the heart of the very determination of class 
positions.’ Given these premises, the basic theoretical strategy Poulant- 
zas adopts for analysing class boundaries centres on elaborating the 
economic, political and ideological criteria which determine objective 
class positions within the social division of labour. We will first . 
examine how Poulantzas does this for the working class and the new Ñ 
petty bourgeoisie, and then for the bourgeoisie. 


Structural Determination of Working Class 
and New Petty Bourgeoisie 





civil servants, etc. Under conditions of advanced capitalism, the 
question for understanding the structural determination of the wo z 
class, Poulantzas argues, centres on analysing the boundary between the- 

working class and this new segment of the petty bourgeoisie. 1 


Poulantzas’s argument proceeds in two steps. First, he discusses th 
economic, political and ideological criteria which separate the prole- 
tariat from the new petty bourgeoisie. The basic economic criterion he 
advances is the distinction between productive and unproductive 
labour. The basic political criterion is the distinction between non- | 
supervisory and supervisory positions. The core ideological criterio 
is the division between mental and manual labour. Secondly, Poulany, 
zas discusses why this ‘new’ petty bourgeoisie belongs to the same clasi 
as the traditional petty bourgeoisie. He argues that, although 
appear quite different at the economic level, both the old and new pe 
bourgeoisie bear the same ideological relationship to the class struggic: 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, and this common id 
logical relationship is sufficient to merge them into a single class. 

first argument explains why certain categories of wage-labo 
should be excluded from the working class; the second explains w 
they should be considered members of a common class, the petty $c 





geoisie. We will examine the first of these arguments in some de 


the second more briefly. i 





for example, under certain historical circumstances, the labour aristocracy ma 
assumo the class position of the bourgeoisie, without actually changing its objecti 
place in the clase structure. This is a confusing use of the word ‘position’ 


* Poulantzas writes: ‘the analyses presented here have nothing in common with the 
Hegelian schema with its class-in-iteelf (economic class alteration, uniquely objective 
determination of class by the process of production) end e class-for-iteelf (clase en- 
dowed with its own “class consciousness” and an autonomous political organiza- 
tion = class struggle), which in the Marxist tradition is associated with Lukics.’ 


ibid.) 
j A 


LOPORO METS UTEIS H 
Poulantzas argues that the distinction between productive and un- 
productive labour defines the boundary between the working class and 
the new petty bourgeoisie at the economic level. All workers are pro- 
dactive labourers 2nd all unproductive labourers are new petty bour- 
geois (as we shall see, some productive labourers are also petty bour- 
geois). Poulantzas thus decisively rejects wage-labour per se as an 
appropriate criterion for the working class: ‘it is not wages that define 
the working class economically: wages are a form of distribution of the 
social product, corresponding to market relations and the forms of 
“contract” governing the purchase and sale of labour power. Although 
every worker is a wage-camer, every wage-earner is certainly not a 
worker, for not every wage-earner is engaged in productive labour.”1° 


Poulantzas defines productive labour in a somewhat more restrictive 
way than most Marxist writers: ‘productive labour, in the capitalist 
mode of production, is labour that produces surplus-value while 
directly reproducing the material elements that serve as the sxbstratum of the 
relation of exploitation: laboxr that is directly involved in material production by 
producing use-values that increase material wealth,’ The conventional defini- 
Hon of productive labour by Marxists does not explicitly restrict it to 
labour directly implicated in material production. Poulanteas, however, 
argues that ‘labour producing surplus-value is broadly equivalent to 
the process of material production in its capitalist form of existence and 
teproduction’.* He insists that this definition is consistent with Marx’s 
usage of the concept of productive labour, since Marx always associ- 
ated surplus-value creation with commodity production, and com- 
modity production (according to Poulantzas) is always material pro- 
duction. 


Given this definition of productive labour under capitalism, Poulantzam 
argues that unproductive wage-camers must be excluded from the ranks 
of the proletariat because they lie outside the basic capitalist relation of 
exploitation. In discussing commercial employees as an example of um 
productive labour, Poulantzas writes: ‘Of course, these wage-earner 
are themselves exploited, and their wages correspond to the reproduc. 
tion of their labour-power. “The commercial worker . . . adds to the 
capitalist’s income by helping him to reduce the cost of realizing sur 
plus-value, inasmuch as he performs partly unpaid labour.” Surplus 
labour is thus extorted from wage-carmners in commerce, but these ar 
not directly exploited in the form of the dominant capitalist relation o 
exploitation, the creation of surplus-value.’4 The working class is de 
fined by the fundamental class antagonism within capitalism betwees 
direct producers, who are separated from the means of production an 
produce the social surplus product in the form of surplus-value, am 
the bourgeoisie, who own the means of production and appropriat 
surplus-value. Unproductive wage-earmers, while clearly not member 
of the bourgeoisie, do not contribute to the production of the surplu 
product. Thus they are not directly exploited in the form of th 


10 Ibid., p. 20. 
1 Ibid., p. 216. Italics in original. 








avure capitiust relanon ot exploitation and so, Poulantzas argues, 
cannot be included in the working class. 


Political Criteria 

As Poulantzas stresses time and time again, economic criteria alone: 
are not sufficient to define the structural determination of clasa. In 
particular, political and/or ideological criteria exclude certain categories , 
of productive wage-carners from the working class. The use of political W 
criteria is especially important in Poulantaas’s analysis of the class posi- 
tion of managerial and supervisory labour. Within the process of material 
production, supervisory labour is unquestionably productive because 
of its role in coordinating and integrating the production process. 7 
Bot within the sosia/ division of labour, supervisory activity repre- ` 
sents the political domination of capital over the working class: ‘Ina 
word, the despotism of the factory is precisely the form taken by the 
domination of the technical division of labour by the social, such as 
this exista under capitalism. The work of management and supervision, 
under capitalism, is the direct reproduction, within the process of pro- 
duction itself, of the political relations between the capitalist class and 
the working class.” \ 


How then does Poulantzas reconcile these competing criteria? At the 
economic level, supervisory labour in commodity production is ex- 
ploited in the same way that manual labour is exploited; but at the 
political level, supervisory labour participates in the domination of the 
working clus. Poulantzas solves this problem by turning to the dis- 
tinction between the social division of labonr and the techwical division of <: 
labour, While he never explicitly defines the differences between the two, 1 
the general sense is that the technical division of labour represents 
stractural positions derived from the particular technologies used in 
production (or forces of production), whereas the social division of 
labour is detived from the social organization of production (or re- 
lations of production). Now, it is a basic proposition of Marxist theory 
that ‘in the actual organization of the lebour process, the social division 
of labour, directly dependent upon the relations of production, domin- 
ates the technical division’.“ Poulantzas then argnes that the position of 
supervisors as exploited productive lebour reflects their role in the 
purely technical division of labour, whereas their position of political 
domination of the working class defines their role in the social division 
of labour. Given this assertion, he concludes that supervisors’ ‘princi- 
pal function is that of extracting surplus-value from the workers’, and 
on this basis they must be excluded from the working class eltogether.!6 


Supervisors, however, are also excluded from the bourgeoisie, for 
while they politically dominate the working class, they are also poli- 
tically dominated by capital itself. This specific position within political 
relations of domination and subordination—subordinated to capital 
while dominating the proleteriat—defines the political criteria for the 


new petty bourgeoisie. f 





Lacotogicas Urirerta 

The working class is not only exploited economically and dominated 
politically, it is also dominated ideologically. The central axis of this 
ideological domination within the social division of labour is the 
division between esta! and mansal labour.!7 Poulantzas argues that the 
mental/manual division excludes the working class from the ‘secret 
knowledge’ of the production process, and that this exclusion is neces- 
sary for the reproduction of capitalist social relations. ‘Experts’ of 
various sorts at all stages of the production process help to legitimize 
the subordination of labour to capital, by making it appear natural 
that workers are incapable of organizing production themselves. The 
division between mental and manual labour thus represents the ideo- 
logical prop for the exclusion of workers from the planning and direc- 
tion of the production process.!* Experts are the direct carriers of this 
ideological domination; thus, like supervisors, they are excluded from 
the working class. 


This ideological criterion is especially important in determining the 
class position of certain categories of engineers and technicians. En- 
gineers and technicians are generally productive wage-carners, and 
although many of them occupy positions within the supervisory 
structure (and thus are new petty bourgeois because of political 
criteria), there are subaltern technicians who do not directly supervise 
anyone. Nevertheless, Poulantzas argues, because of the primacy of the 
social division of labour over the technical division, and because with- 
in the social division of labour even subaltern technicians (as mental 
labour) occupy a position of ideological domination over the working 
class, they must be excluded from the proletariat and considered part of 
the new petty bourgeoisie. The mental/manual division is central to: 
the determination of the class position of all mental labourers, not juse 
technicians, engineers and the like. White-collar workers in general 
participate, if only in residual ways, in the elevated status of mentað 
labour, and thus participate in the ideological domination of the work: 
ing class. Even low-level clerks and secretaries, Poulantzas insists. 





17 In defining the mental/msanual labour division, Poulantzas writes: “We could thu 
say thet every form of work that takes the form of knowledge from which the direc 
producers are excluded, falls on the mental labour side of the capitalist productior 
process, irrespective of its empirical/nataral content, and that this is so whether tht 
direct producers actually do know how to perform this work but do not do so (agair 
not by chance), or whether they In fact do not know how to perform it (sincè the: 
are systematically kept away from it) or whether again there is simply nothing tha 
needa to be known.’ (Ibid., p. 238). Poulantzas is thus very careful not to define ment» 
labour as ‘brain work’ and manual labour as ‘hand work’. While there is a rougi 
correspondence between these two distinctions, the mental/manual division must b 
considered an aspect of the social division of labour and not a technical fact o 
whether muscle or brain is primarily engaged in the lkbour process. 

18 Tt is important to note that Ideological domination, in Poulanteas’s framework 


that they are utterly incapable of gaining the necessary knowledge to organize pro 
duction—bat the ideological domination is real irrespective of the beliefs of worker 
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the new petty bourgeoisie rather than the proletariat.19 


As in the case of political criteria, capital dominates the new petty 
bourgeoisie ideologically. The division between mental and manual 
labour simultaneously supports the ideological domination of manual ' 
labour by mental labour and the ideological subordination of mental 
labour to capital. Experts may participate in the ‘secret knowledge’ of., 
production, but that knowledge is always fragmented and dominated © 
by the requirements of capitalist production and reproduction. 


The Class Unity of the New and Traditional Petty Bourgeoisie 

Poulantzas admits that it might seem strange to categorize the new and 5 
traditional petty bourgeoisie in a single class. He even agrees that the 
traditional petty bourgeoisie ‘does not belong to the capitalist mode of 
production, but to the simple commodity form which was historically 
the form of transition from the feudal to the capitalist mode’.29 How 
then can two groupings which are rooted in such utterly different 
economic situations be amalgamated into a single class? Poulantzas 
argues that this class unity is a consequence of the relationship of both 
the traditional and the new bourgeoisie to the class struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat: ‘If the traditional and the new petty $ 
bourgeoisie can be considered as belonging to the same class, this is 
because social classes are only determined in the class struggle, and 
because these groupings are precisely both polarized in relationship to 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. This common polarization with 
respect to the bourgeoisie and the proletariat has the consequence of 
forging a rough ideological unity between the traditional and the new 
petty bourgeoisie. It is this ideological unity, Poulantzas maintains, 
which justifies placing both the traditional and the new petty bour- t- 
geoisie in the same class: “The structural determination of the new 
petty bourgeoisie in the social division of labour has certain effects on 
the ideology of its agents, which directly influences its class position... 
these ideological effects on the new petty bourgeoisie exhibit a re- 
markable affinity to those which the specific class determination of the # 
traditional petty bourgeoisie has on the latter, thus justifying their 
attribution to one and the same class, the petty bourgeoisie.’ 





z Ibid., p. 294. . 

2 Ibid, p. 287. Note that here Poulentras is telking about the ideology of a class 
tather than the position of the clase in the social division of labour at the 

level. While it may be true that the traditional petty bourgeoisie occupies the placo £ 
of mental labour in the mental/manual division (Le. the old petty bourgeoisie is not : 


more concemed here with certain features of the ideology of agents within the petty 
bourgeolste. 
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‘Lhe core elements or this common pety-pourgeu tudovp,y wi 
reformism, individualism, and power fetishism. Reformism: Petty- 
bourgeois ideology tends to be anti-capitalist, but regards the problems 
of capitalism as solvable through institutional reform rather than 
revolutionary change. Individualism: ‘Afraid of proletarianization below, 
attracted towards the bourgeoisie above, the new petty bourgeoisie 
often aspires to promotion, a “career”, to “upward mobility”. The 
same individualism characterizes the traditional petty bourgeoisie, but 
takes the form of mobility through becoming a successful small busi- 
nessman. Power Fetishism: ‘As a result of the situation of this petty 
bourgeoisie as an intermediate class . . . this class has a strong tendency 
to ace the state as an inherently neutral force whose role is that of 
arbitrating between the various social classes’.* While Poulantzas 
admits that in certain respects the ideologies of the two petty bour-- 
geoisies are different, he insists that the unity is sufficiently strong as to 
warrant considering them a single class. 


The Structural Determination of the Bourgeolsic 


Whereas in his discussion of the boundary between the working class 
and the new petty bourgeoisie Poulantzas focuses on political and 
ideological criteria, in the discussion of the bourgeoisie he concen- 
trates on the strictly economic level. His basic argument is that the 
bourgeoisie must be defined not in terms of formal legal categories of 
property ownership, but in terms of the substantive dimensions which 
characterize the social relations of production. Two such dimensions 
are particularly important. Esoxomic Onwership: This refers to the ‘real 
economic control of the means of production, i.e. the power to assign 
the means of production to given uses and so to dispose of the products 
obtained’.® Such economic ownership must not be confused with legal 
title to productive property: ‘this ownership is to be understood as 
real economic ownership, control of the means of production, to be 
distinguished from legal ownership, which is sanctioned by law and 
belongs to the superstructure. The law, of course, generally ratifies 
economic ownership, but it is possible for the forms of legal owner- 
ship not to coincide with real economic ownership.’?6 Possession: ‘This is 
defined as ‘the capacity to put the means of production into operation’.?? 
This refers to the actual control over the physical operation of produc- 
tion. In feudal society, the peasant generally retained possession of the 
means of production while the feudal ruling class maintained economic 
ownership; in capitalist society, on the other hand, the bourgeoisie 
has both economic ownership and possession of the means of produc- 
tion. The working class is separated from control not only over the 
product of labour, but over the very process of labour itself. 


These two dimensions of social relations of production—economic 
ownership and possession—are particularly important in analysing the 
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fulfil the functioas of capital, they occupy the place of capital. Thus they 
belong to the bourgeoisie, regardless of any legal definitions of owner- 
ship: ‘It is the place of capital, defined as the articulation of relationships 
that bear certain powers, that determines the class memberships of the- 
agents who fulfil these “functions”, This refers us to two inter-con- 
nected aspects of the problem: (a) the powers involving either utiliza- 
tion of resources, allocation of the means of production to this or that W 
use, or the direction of the labour process, are bound up with the 
relationships of economic ownership and possession, and these rela- 
tionships define one particular place, the place of capital; (b) the 
directing agents who directly exercise these powers and who fulfil the € 
“fonctions of capital” occupy the place of capital and thus belong to * 
the bourgeois class even if they do not hold formal legal ownership. Is 
all cases, therefore, the managers are an integral section of the bonr geois class.’ 


Poulantzas recognizes that the precise relationship between economic 
ownership and possession is not immutably fired in capitalism. In 
particular, the process of centralization and concentration of capital 
characteristic of the development of monopoly capitalism generates “1 
partial ‘dissociation’ of economic ownership and possession. Especially 
in the developed monopoly corporation, where very heterogeneous 
production units are often united under a single economic ownership, 
managers of particular units will generally have possession of the means 
of production of that unit without directly having economic owner- 
ship.°° Nevertheless, Poulantzas insists that the ‘dissociations that we 
have analysed between the relationships of economic ownership and 
possession (i.e. the direction of the labour process) do not in any way 4 
mean that the latter, exercised by the managers, has become separated ' 
from the place of capital’.*! Capital remains a sanitary structural position 
within class relations even if the /uactiess of capital have become differ- 
entiated. It is this structural position which fundamentally determines 
the class location of managers as part of the bourgeoisie. » 
Poulantzas has much less to say about the specific ideological and poli- 
tical criteria defining the bourgeoisie, other than to say that they occupy 
the position of ideological and political domination in the social divi- 
sion of labour. The most important context in which Poulantzas ex- 
plicitly treats such criteria is in the discussion of the heads of state 





** When Poulantzas uses the term ‘managers’, he is explicitly discussing those mana- 


getial personnel who directly participate in economic ownership and/or possession. 
When he discusecs lower-level positions within the managerial hierarchy, he uses q 
supervisors’. 


extremely 
the dissociation of economic ownership and possession in the coume of the 
ment of monopoly capitalism (ibid., pp. 116-30). Ho argnes that during the initial 
stages of monopoly concentration, economic ownership became concentrated more 
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argues, not because they directly occupy the place of capital at the 
economic level, but because ‘in a capitalist state, they manage the state 
fanctions in the service of capital’? The class position of such agents 
is thus not defined directly by their immediate social relations of pro- 
duction, but rather indirectly by the relationship of the state itself to the 
capitalist class. 


Assessment and Critique of Poulantzas’s Analysis 


The following critique of Poulantzas’s analysis will parallel the fore- 
going exposition. First, the logic of his analysis of the boundary 
between the working class and the new petty bourgeoisie is examined. 
The discussion focuses on two criticisms: 1. that there is little basis for 
regarding the distinction between productive and unproductive labour 
as determining the boundary of the working class at the economic 
level; 2. that Poulantzas’s use of political and ideological factors effec- 
tively undermines the primacy of economic relations in determining 
class position. Secondly, Poulantzas’s claim that the traditional and new 
petty bourgeoisie are members of the same class is criticized on two 

: 1. the ideological divisions between the two categories are at 
least as profound as the commonalities; 2. while ideological relations 
may play a part in the determination of class position, they cannot 
neutralize divergent class positions determined at the economic level. 
Finally, there is a brief examination of Poulantzas’s treatment of the 
boundary of the bourgeoisie. The main criticism made here is that not 
all managers should be considered an integral part of the bourgeoisie, 
even if they participate in certain aspects of relations of possession. 


The Boundary between Working Class and New Petty Bourgeoisie 


It will be helpful in our discussion of Poulantzas’s perspective to pre: 
sent schematically the criteria he uses in analysing the structural deter: 
mination of classes. Chart 1 presents the criteria by which he defines ir 
the most general wey the working class, the traditional and new pett) 
bourgeoisie and the capitalist class. Chart 2 examines in greater detai 
the various combinations of criteria which define different sub-categor 
ies within the new petty bourgeoisie. It is important not to interpret th 
categories in these typologies as constituting discrete, empirica 
‘groups’. This would certainly be a violation of Poulantzas’s view o 
social classes. The purpose of the typologies is to highlight the telation 
ships among the various criteria, not to turn the analysis of classes an: 
class struggle into a static exercise in categorization. 





most abstract questions rather than the substance of his argument), I feel that it 
more usefal at this point to engage Poulantzas’s work at a lower level of abstraction 
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Genera! Criteria for Class in Ponlanizes's Analysis 








ECONOMIC CRITERIA POLITICAL CRITERIA IDEOLOGICAL CRITERIA 
Expletter Excpletted* Desination Ssberdinatson Demination Subordination 
Appropriates Surplus Surplus- 
Labour Value 
Value Extorted Extorted 
h 
Bour gioi sie + — — + — + — 
Proletariat - + + - + = + 
New petty boorgeoisu + -I+ +/- + += + 
Old patty bourgeoisie a z = = + + + 


+ criterion present +/— cterion usually present, but sometimes absent 

— criterion absent —/+ critenon usually absent, but sometimes present 
*To say that ‘surpins labour’ is extorted from a wage-labourer, but not surpins-valne, means that the worker 
performs unpaid labour for the capitalist, but does not produce actual commodities for exchange on the market. 
The worker is thus not formally productive, but nevertheless is exploited. 


CHART 2 \ 
Various Combinations of Criteria for the New Petty Besrgeossis 








Saperoisors in circulation 

and realization — + = + + F + 
Stbaltorn mental labour — + — — + + + 
Onpreductroe mansal d 
labonr" - + $ = + 2 + 
PRODUCTIVE LABOUR 

Supervisors in material 

wedsuction = + + + + + + 
Techniciens and engineers 

w material production 

whe ars wet also 

supervisors) = + + = + + + 





"This category is not explicitly discussed by Poulantzss, but it is clearly a possibility (e.g. a janitor in a bank), 


Let us now turn to the question of Poulantzas’s use of the productive/ 
unproductive labour distinction in his analysis of the boundary of the { 
working class, and then to the logic of his use of political and ideological 
factors as criteria for class. Once these two tasks are completed, we will 
examine some statistical data on the size of the proletariat in the United 
States using Poulantzas’s criteria. 
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Productive and Unproductios Labosr 

There are three basic difficulties in Poulantzas’s discussion of produc- 
tive and unproductive kebour: 1. problems in his definition of produc- 
tive labour; 2. the lack of correspondence between the productive/ 
unproductive labour ‘distinction and actual positions in the labour 
process; 3.—and most significantly—the lack of fundamentally differ- 
ent economic interests between productive and unproductive workers. 


Productive labour, to Poulantzas, is restricted to labour which both 
produces surplus-value and is directly involved in the process of 
material production. This definition rests on the claim thet surplus-value 
is only generated in the production of physical commodities. This is an 
arbitrary assumption. If use-values take the form of services, and if 
those services are produced for the market, then there is no reason why 
surplus-value cannot be generated in non-material production as well 
as the production of physical commodities. 


The second difficulty with Poulantzas’s use of productive/unproductive 
labour concerns the relationship of this distinction to positions in the 
social division of labour. If actual positions generally contain a mix of 
productive and unproductive activities, then the distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour becomes much less useful as a 
criterion for the class determination of those positions. Poulantzas does 
say that some positions involve both productive and unproductive 
labour. A’ good example is grocery-store clerks. To the extent that 
clerks place commodities on shelves (and thus perform the last stage of 
the transportation of commodities), then they are productive; but to 
the extent that they operate cash registers, then they are unproductive. 
This dual quality of social positions as both productive and unpro- 
ductive is not restricted to the circulation of commodities, but exists 
directly within the process of material production itself. Consider the 
case of the material production of the packaging for a commodity. 

ing serves two distinct functions. On the one hand, it is part of 
the use-value of a commodity. One can hardly drink milk without 
placing it in a transportable container, But packaging is also part of 
realization costs under capitelism, since much of the labour embodied 
in packaging goes into producing advertising. Such labour cannot be 
considered productive, because it does not produce any use-values (and 
thus cannot produce surplus-value). This is not a question of any 





M Many of the ideas for this sectloa on productive and unproductive labour come 

from James O’Coanor’s very important eseay ‘Productive and Unprodoc- 

tive Labor’, in Peditics and Seckety, Vol. 5, No. 2, and from numerous discussions with- 
Kapitalistats collective. 


precise point: "The only worker who is productive is one who produces surplus-valne 
for the capitalist, or in other words contributes towards the eclf-valocization of 


his pupils, he works himself into the ground to enrich the owner of the school. That 
the latter has laid out his capital in a teaching factory, Instead of a sausage factory, 
makes no difference to the relation.’ (Capital, Vol. I, Penguinjatx, Loadon 1976. 
p. 644.) It would be hard to imagine a clearer statement that Marx did not restrict 
the concept of productive labour to labour directly involved in material production. 
It is surprising that Poulanteas never discusses this quotation, especially afnce he 
does cite Marx heavily to support his own use of the concept of productive labonr. 
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Labour which produces the most pointless luxuries can still be produc- 
tive. But labour which merely serves to facilitate the realization of 
surplus-value is not, and at least part of the labour-time that is embodied 
in packaging falls into this category." In effect, most labour in capitalist 
society has both productive and unproductive aspects. The productive/ 
unproductive labour distinction should thus be thought of as reflecting 
two dimensions of labour activity rather than two types of wage-! 
earners. 


The most fundamental objection, however, to Poulantzas’s use of the 
productive/anproductive distinction goes beyond questions of defini- | 
tion or the conceptual status of the distinction. For two positions 
within the social division of labour to be placed in different classes on 
the basis of economic criteria implies that they have fundamentally 
different class interests at the economic level.37 Let us assume for the 
moment that the productive/unproductive labour distinction generally 
does correspond to different actual positions in the social division of 
labour. The key question then becomes whether this distinction 
represents a significant division of class interests. If we assume that the 
fundamental class interest of the proletariat is the destruction of capital- - 
ist relations of production and the construction of socialism, then the 
question becomes whether productive and unproductive workers have 
a different interest with respect to socialism. More precisely, do un- 
productive workers in general lack a class interest in socialism? One 
possible argument could be that many unproductive jobs would dis- 
appear in a socialist society and thus unproductive workers would be 
opposed to socialism. Aside from the problem that this argument con- ` 
fases occupation with class, many jobs that are quite productive under 
capitalism would also disappear in a socialist society, while many un- 
productive jobs in capitalist society—doctors employed by the state for 
example—would not. 


It could also be argued thet since unproductive workers produce no} 
surplus-value, they live off the surplus-value produced by productive 
workers and thus indirectly participate in the exploitation of those 
workers. Taking the argument one step further, it is sometimes claimed 
that unproductive workers have a stake in increasing the social rate of 





embodied in a material aspect of the labour 
should therefore be categorized as a faxx frais of aloag with 
maoy other kinds of unproductive For a fuller discussion of how to count 


*7 The expression ‘fundamental’ or ‘ultimate’ class interests refer to interests involv-4 
ing the very structure of social relations; ‘immediate’ class intereste, on the other ` 
hand, refer to interests within 2 given structure of social relations. Expreseed in 
slightly different terms, immediate clase interests are interests defined within a mode 
of production, whereas ultimate class interests are interests defined between modes 
of production. 
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own wages. This kind of argument is perhaps clearest in the case of 
state workers who are paid directly out of taxes. Since taxation comes 
at least partially out of surplus-value,** it appears that state workers live 
off the exploitation of productive labour. There is no question that 
there is some truth in this claim. Certainly in terms of immediate 
economic interests, state workers are often in conflict with private 
sector workers over questions of taxation. The bourgeois media have 
made much of this issue and have clearly used it as a divisive force in 
the labour movement. However, the question is not whether divisions 
of immediate interests exist between productive and unproductive 
workers, but whether such divisions generate different objective 
interests in socialism. Many divisions of immediate economic interest 
exist within the working clase—between monopoly and competitive 
sector workers, between black and white workers, between workers in 
imperialist countries and workers in the third world, etc. But none of 
these divisions imply that the ‘privileged’ group of workers has an 
interest in perpetuating the system of capitalist exploitation. None of 
these divisions change the fundamental fact that all workers, by virtue 
of their position within the social relations of production, have a basic 
interest in socialism. I would argue that this is true for most unproduc- 
tive workers as well. 


Poulantzas agrees that, in general, both productive and unproductive 
workers are exploited; both have unpaid labour extorted from them. 
The only difference is that in the case of productive labour, unpaid 
labour time is appropriated as surplus-value; whereas in the case of un- 
productive labour, unpaid labour merely reduces the costs to the capital 
ist of appropriating part of the surplus-value produced elsewhere. In 
both cases, the capitalist will try to keep the wage bill as low as possible; 
in both cases, the capitalist will try to increase productivity by getting 
workers to work harder; in both cases, workers will be dispossessed oi 
control over their labour process. And in both cases, socialism is 4 
prerequisite for ending exploitation. It is hard to see where a funda- 
mental divergence of economic interests emerges from the positions o! 
unproductive and productive labour in capitalist relations of produc 
tion. Certainly Poulantzas has not demonstrated that such a divergence 
exists. He has stated that the formal mechanisms of exploitation ar 
different for the two types of workers; but he has not shown why thii 
formal difference generates a difference in basic interests and thus can bx 
considered a determinant of 2 class boundary.°? 





38 Wright, op. cit., p. 26. 

39 A concrete example may help to illustrate this argument. By every definition c 
unproductive labour, a janitor in a bank is unproductive. No surplus-value is pre 
duced in a bank and thus the labour of all bank employees is unproductive. A janito 
in a factory, however, is productive, since cleaning up a work area is part of th 
socially necessary labour time in the actual production of commodities, Is it reasor 
able to say that these two janitors have a different class interest in socialism? Unies 
this is the case, it is arbitrary to place one janitor in the working clase and the othe 
in the new petty bourgeoisie. (See G. Carchedi, ‘On the Economic Identification c 
the New Middle Class’, Economy and Society, Vol. IV (1975), No. 1, p. 19, for 
similar critique of unproductive labour as a criterion for class.) 
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No one has ever suggested that the distinction between productive and 
unproductive capital represents a class boundary between the capitalist 
class and some other grouping. Typically, the productivefanproduc- 
tive capital distinction is treated as one clement defining a fractional - 
boundary within the bourgeoisie (such as between benking and in- 
dustrial capital). However, it could be argued, in much the same 
fashion as Poulantzas argues for the working class, that unproductive 
Capital lies “outside the dominant capitalist relation of exploitation’ and 
thus agents occupying the place of unproductive capital should not be 
considered members of the capitalist class. This argument, of course, 
would be absurd, because it is obvious that whatever short-run com- : 
flicts of interests there might be between productive and unproductive 
capital, their fundamental class interests are the same. The same can be 
said for the distinction between productive and unproductive labour.4° 


Poulantzas insists that while ideological and political criteria are im- 
portant, economic criteria still play the principal role in determining 
classes.*! If we look at Charts 1 and 2, this does Bot appare to betie 
case, As can be seen from the charta, the working class represents the 
polar opposite of the bourgeoisie: on every criterion they have oppo- 
site signs. Asy deviation from the criteria which define the working 
class is enough to exclude an agent from the working class in Poulant- 
zas’s analysis. Thus, an agent who was like a worker on the economic 
and political criteria, but deviated on the ideological criteria, would on 
this basis alone be excluded from the proletariat (this is the case for , 
subaltern technicians). In practice, therefore, the ideological and politi- ` 
cal criteria become co-equal with the economic criteria, since they can 
always pte-empt the structural determination of class at the economic 
level. (This is quite separate from the question of the correctness of the 
economic criteria themselves as discussed above.) It is difficult to see 
how, under these circumstances, this perspective maintains the primacy 
of economic relations in the definition of classes. Á 


The treatment of ideological and political criteria as effectively coequal 
with economic criteria stems, at least in part, from Poulantzas’s usage 





4° This critique of Poulantzas’s use of the productive/unproductive lebour distinc- 


shall see, is that be does not develop 2 clear criterion for the use af ideological and 
political criteria, snd thus in practice they assume an almost equal footing with 
economic relations. 
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correctly stresses that the social division of labour has primacy over the 
technical division. But he incorrectly identifies the technical division of 
labour with economic criteria whenever he discusses the role of political 
and ideological factors. For example, in the discussion of technicians 
Poulantzas writes: ‘We have . . . seen the importance of the mental/ 
manual labour division for the supervisory staff and for engineers and 
technicians. This played a decisive role in so far as, by way of the pri- 
macy of the social division of labour over the technical, it excluded 
these groupings from the working class despite the fact that they too 
perform “capitalist productive labour’ 7.42 Poulantzas in effect equates 
the performance of productive labour with the technical division of 
labour. But if the ‘dominant capitalist relation of exploitation’ consti- 
tutes the essential definition of productive labour, then it is unreason- 
able to treat productive labour as strictly a technical category. More 
generally, rather than viewing economic criteria as being rooted in the 
technical division of labour and political-ideological criteria in the 
social division, both should be considered dimensions of the social 
division of labour. If this is granted, then it is no longer at all obvious 
that ideological and political criteria should always pre-empt economic 
criteria in the structural determination of class. On the contrary: if 
economic criteria within the social division of labour are to be treated 
as the principal determinants of class, then they should generally pre- 
empt the ideological and political criteria. 


Aside from undermining the economic basis of the theory of class, 
Poulantzss’s use of political and ideological criteria has other diffi- 
culties. Especially in his discussion of political criteria, it is sometimes 
questionable whether these criteria are really ‘political’ at all The core 
political criterion Poulantzas emphasizes in his discussion of the new 
petty bourgeoisie is position within the supervisory hierarchy. Now, 
apart from the issue of supervision as technical coordination, there are 
two ways in which supervision can be conceptualized. Following 
Poulantzas, supervision can be conceived as the ‘direct reproduction, 
within the process of production itself, of the political relations between 
the capitalist class and the working class’.* Alternatively, supervision 
can be seen as one aspect of the structural dissociation between econo- 
mic ownership and possession at the economic level itself. That is, 
possession, as an aspect of the ownership of the means of production, 
involves (to use Poulantzas’s own formulation) control over the labour 
process. In the development of monopoly capitalism, possession has 
become dissociated from economic ownership. But equally, possession 
has become internally differentiated, so that control over the entire 
labour process (top managers) has become separated from the im- 
mediate control of labour activity (supervision). Unless possession 
itself is to be considered an aspect of political relations, there is no 
reason to consider supervision a reflection of political relations within 








2 Classes in Contemporary Capitalism, p. 251. 
4 Ibid., p. 228. 
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In Poulantzas’s use of ideological criteria, it is never clear exactly why 
the mental/manual division should be considered @ determinant of an 
actual class boundary, rather than simply an internal division within 
the working class. And it is also not clear why this particular ideological 
dimension was chosen over a variety of others as the essential axis of! 
ideological domination/subordination within the social division of 
labour. For example, sexism, by identifying certain jobs as ‘women’s 
work’ and of inferior status to men’s work, is also a dimension of 
ideological domination/subordination within the social division of' 
labour. This puts men as a whole in a position of ideological domina- 
tion, and yet this hardly makes a male worker not a worker. The same 
can be said of racism, nationalism and other ideologies of domination. 
All of these create important divisions within the proletariat; but, 
unless they correspond to different actual relations of production, they 
do not constitute criteria for class boundaries in their own right. 


The Size of the Proletariat Using Poxlantzas’s Criteria \ 
The upshot of Poulantzas’s use of economic, political and ideological 
criteria is that the working class in the United States becomes a very 
small proportion of the total population. Of course, the validity of a 
conceptuslization of class relations can hardly be judged by the number 
of people that fall into the working class. Nevertheless, since it is of 
considerable political importance how large or small the working class 
is seen to be, it is worth attempting to estimate the distribution of the ; 
population into classes using different criteria for class position. i 


While census data are of relatively little use in estimating the size of the 
working class, since they are aot collected in terms of Marxist cate- 
gories, there are other sources of data which are more useful. In 
particular, the University of Michigan Survey Research Center æn 
ducted 2 survey in 1969 on working conditions throughout the United 
States which included a number of questions which make it possible to 
teach a reasonably good estimate of the size of the working class using 
a variety of criteria. The survey contains data on: the respondent’s 
occupation and the industry in which he/she works; whether or not the 
respondent has subordinates on the job who he/she supervises; 
whether or not the respondent is self-employed, and if so, how many 
employees, if any, the respondent has.*5 On the basis of these questions, 
we can estimate the size of the working class according to Poulantzas’s - 
criteria if we make some rough assumptions about the relationship of ` 
occupational titles to the mental/manual labour division and the re- 
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labour distinction. 


For present purposes, we will use the following definitions: 1. Meastal 
Labosr: professionals, technicians, managers (by occupational title), 
clerks and salespeople. 2. Mansal Labosr: craftsmen, operatives, lab- 
ourers, transportation and services (Le. janitors, barbers, cooks, cte). 
3. Usproductive sectors: wholesale and retail trade, finance, insurance, 
real-estate, services and government. 4. Productive sectors: agriculture, 
fishing, mining, construction, manufacturing, transportation and 


communications. 


This set of categories is not perfect, both because of limitations of the 
data and because the complex reality of class relations can only be 
approximated by statistical data. By Poulantzas’s definition of mental 
labour, there are certainly some craftamen who should be considered 
mental labourers (i.e. they are not separated from the ‘secret knowledge’ 
of production and use it in their labour process). There are also posi- 
tions in trade and government which are clearly productive by any 
definition, and some positions in productive sector industries which are 
unproductive. Nevertheless, these categories can give us a pretty good 
idea of the size of the proletariat based on Poulantzas’s analysis. 


The results appear in Tables 1-3. Table 1 presents the proportion of the 
total economically active population (Le. people working twenty hours 
2 week or more) that fall into each combination of the criteria for class. 
(None of the results differ significantly if the analysis is restricted to 
full-time workers.) The working class—non-supervisory, manual wage- 
earners in the productive sector—constitutes less than 20 per cent of 
the American labour force. The new petty bourgeoisie, on the other 
hand, swells to 2 mammoth 7o per cent of the economically active 
population. Table 2 gives these same results for men and women 
separately. Less than 15 per cent of the economically active women in 
the American population are working-class according to Poulantzas’s 
criteria, while among men the figure is still only 23 per, cent.*® Finally, 





46 A reasonable objection could be mised that the estimate according to Poulantzss’s 
criterla are unrealistically low because I have used such a broad definition of super- 
vision. Undoubtedly, some individuals say that they ‘supervise others on the job’ 
when in fact they are simply the chief of a work team and have virtually no actua 
power within the labour process. As a result of the vagueness of the criterion fo: 
supervision, the estimates in Tables 1 and 2 indicate that well over a third of tht 
labour force are supervisors. A second sct of data enables us to adopt a mor 
refined criterion for supervision. (However, the date set in question, the tam Pane 
Study of Income Dynamics, is much less of a representative sample than the survey 
used in the above Tables, and thus is less adequate to gain a picture of the overal 
shape of the class structure.) In this second survey, individuals who said that the) 
were supervisors were also asked if they had ‘any say in the pay and promotion 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of the Action Leber Force by Class Criteria 
(United States national random sample taken in 1969) 











Monta! Labear B| 
Unproductłve Sector s3% 19% 156% 165% 372% 
Productive sector 25% o4% 44% 45% 119% 
Manne! Labour 

Unproductive Sector os% os% 53% Ir% 172% 
Productive Sector 13% 18% 107% 197% 33:6% 
TOTALS T5% 45% 361%  — $1'9% 1000% 
Number in Sample TI0 65 526 758 1459 





source: 1969 Survey of Working Conditions, Institute of Social Research, Univer 
Tee eee eee of the atnple, ses my ‘Clai Seeuctareiand 
Income Inequality’, unpublished PhD Dissertation, Department of aay 
University of California, Berkeley. Available from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor 
Michigan). 








DEFINITIONS: 

Montel Labewr: professionals, technicians, managers (by oceupational title), clerks, . 
Masa] Labor: craftsmen, operatives, labourers, transportation, services (Le. 
catia OM een ee Oe ee eee eI 


government 
Predmtive Sectors: agriculture, mining, fishing, construction, manufacturing, trens- 
portation, communications 


Distribution of Active Labour Force by Class Criteria 
Sor Men and for W omeen (1969) 











Self-Eawplayed Wage-Earners 

MEN Petty Super- Noo- 

Employers Bourgeoisie vors supervisors TOTALS 
Menta! Labexr 
Unproductive Sector 40% 17% 13% 90% 290% ` 
Productive Sector 40% 06% 56% 30% 15:2% 
Mannal Labour 
Unproductive Sector o4% or% s6% 8-7% 149% 
Productive Sector 21% 27% 154% 227% 42°9% i 
TOTALS 105% 53% 408% 434% roo% ~ 
Number in Sample 98 49 380 404 931 





(See Table 1 for definitions of the categories) 


Sebf-Empleyed Wage-Earners 








WOMEN Petty Super- Noa- 

Employers Bourgeoisie visors supervisors TOTALS 
Mentai Labonr 
Unproductive Sector 22% 2o% 181% 309% 531% 
Productive Sector oo% o2% 2:4% 7I% 96% 
Mansal Labour 
Unproductive Sector o2% 4% 51% 15°2% 209% 
Productive Sector oo% oo% 18% 146% 163% 
TOTALS 2:4% 26% 27:4% 67:7% 1000% 
Number in Sample Iz 13 129 344 508 





(See Table 1 for definitions of the categorics) 


Table 3 gives the proportion of the population which is working-class 
using a variety of different combinations of Poulantzas’s criteria. If the 
productive/unproductive labour distinction is dropped, but the othe: 
criteria kept, the working class increases to over 30 per cent of the 
` population. If the manmal/mental labour distinction is dropped, but the 
supervisory labour criterion kept, the proportion rises to over so pes 
cent of the population (67 per cent for women). We will deal more 
thoroughly below-with the question of alternative criteria for class. The 
important point in the present context is that it makes a tremendow 
difference which criteria are used to define the proletariat, and tha 
using Poulantzas’s criteria reduces the American working class to í 
small minority. It is hard to imagine a viable socialist movement de 
veloping in an advanced capitalist country in which less than one it 
five people are workers. 


TABLE 3 i 
The Sizs of the American Working Class by Different Criteria, 1969 








Percentage of the scomencically activa 

Criteria for the working class populata which is working class by 
given criteria 
TOTAL MENONLY WOMEN ONLY 

All wage-camess 88-0% 836% 95°I% 
All wage-earners who are not supervisors = 51'9% 43°4% 67-17% 
Blne-collar wage-camers 
(ncinding blue-collar supervisors) 46:8% 52°4% 36:7% 
Blne-collar, non-supervisory 
wage-carners 31:0% 314% 29:8% 
Productive, non-supervisory manual 
labour (the working class in Poulantras’s 
analysis) 197% 227% 146% 


I 


souRcE: Same as Table 1 
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The relationship of economic to political and ideological criteria is 
even more important in Poulantzas’s argument about the class unity of 
the old and new petty bourgeoisie than it is in his analysis of who ` 
should be excluded from the working class in the first place. At the 
economic level not only are the old and new petty bourgeoisie 
characterized by different economic situations, but those situations are 
in many ways fundamentally opposed to each other. In particular, the 
old petty bourgeoisie is constantly threatened by the growth of mono- 
poly capitalism, while the new petty bourgeoisie is clearly dependent _ 
upon monopoly capital for its reproduction. At the political level their ` 
interests are also opposed: the new petty bourgeoisie in general has an 
interest in the expansion of the state; the old petty bourgeoisie is 
generally opposed to big government and large state budgets. 


In order for these opposing interests of the old and new petty bour- 

geoisie at the economic and political levels to be neutralized by the 

ideological level, the ideological bonds between the old and new petty 

bourgeoisie would have to be very powerful indeed. In fact, Poulantzas ¥ 
provides a partial view of the ideologies of the old and new petty bour- 
geoisie, and it is equally plausible to characterize them as opposed at 
this level as well as at the economic and political levels. While it is trae 
that individualism characterizes the ideology of both the new and old 
petty bourgeoisie, the individualism of the two categories is extremely 
different. The individualism of the old petty bourgeoisie stresses in- 
- dividual autonomy, be your own boss, control your own destiny, etc. 
The individualism of the new petty bourgeoisie, on the other band, is a 
catecrist individualism, an individualism geared towards organiza- 
tional mobility. The archetypal new petty bourgeois is the ‘organiza- 
tion man’, whose individualism is structured around the require- 
ments of bureaucratic advancement; the archetypal traditional petty 
bourgeois is the ‘rugged individualist’, who makes his/her own way 
outside of the external demands of organizations. To call both of these 
‘petty-bourgeois individualism’ is to gloss over important distinctions. 


t 


The basic problem with Poulantzas’s discussion of the old and new 
petty bourgeoisie, however, does not concern these ideological divi- 
sions between them. Even if the two categories could be said to have 
identical ideologies, it would still be very questionable on this basis to 
call them a single class. In what sense can the economic level be con- 
sidered the ‘principal’ determinant of class relations: if two groups of . 
agents with contradictory positions at the economic level—in fact,who ` 
exist in different modes of production at the economic level—can, on 
the basis of ideology alone, be grouped into a single class? In the end, 
the procedure Poulantzas adopts makes ideology itself the decisive 
criterion for class. 


The Class Boundary of the Bourgeoisie 


Chart 3 presents the various combinations of criteria Poulantzas uses to 
define the bourgeoisie. The most valuable aspects of his discussion are 
the emphasis on the need to go below legal categories of ownership and 
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the analysis of the historical transformations and dissociations o 
economic ownership and possession. 


Poulantzas’s discussion of the class position of managers, however, i 
inadequate. When a manager occupies a position in the relations of pro 
duction that is characterized by both economic ownership and posses 
sion, it is certainly reasonable to categorize the manager as part of thi 
bourgeoisie. The problem arises when 2 manager occupies a positio! 
characterized by possession but not economic ownership. Poulantzas’ 
solution to this situation is to argue that, in spite of the structura 
differentiation of different functions of capital, the positions remak 
unitary parts of capital as such. Thus, occupying any such position i 
sufficient to define the manager as bourgeois. This is an arbitrary solu 
tion. It is equally plausible to argue that exclusion from economi 
ownership defines non-capitalists in capitalistsociety, and thus manager 
who are ‘mere’ possessors of the means of production should be ex 
cluded from the bourgeoisie. A third possibility—which will b 
developed more fully below—is to argue that there are positions in th 
social division of labour which are objectively contradictory. Manages 
who are excluded from any economic ownership would constitute suc 


a category, even if they retain partial possession of the means of prc 
duction. i 


A second problem with Poulantzas’s analysis of the bourgeoisie is ths 
he tends to regard economic ownership and possession as all-o 
nothing categories. A position either does or does not have res 
economic control of the means of production (economic ownership’ 
ot does or does not have the capacity to put those means of productio 
into operation (possession). In fact, many managerial positions must b 
characterized as having limited forms of both ownership and posses 
sion. Some managers may have substantial control over one sma 
segment of the total production process; others may have fairly limite 
control over a broader range of the production process. While it : 
clear that an agent whose control is so attenuated that he/she merel 


cxecutes decisions made trom above should be excluded from the 
bourgeoisie, there is considerable ambiguity how middle-level man- 
agers of various sorts should be treated. Poulantzas’s apparent solution 
is to argue that ‘In all cases, therefore, the managers are an integral 
section of the bourgeois class’.47 Again, an alternative solution is to 
treat contradictory cases as contradictory cases rather than to collapse 
them artificially into one class category or another. 


An Alternative Conceptualization of Class Boundaries 


Perhaps the most serious general criticism of Poulantzas’s perspective 
centres on his treatment of ambiguous positions within the class 
structure. In his analysis of the working class, esy deviation at all from 
the pure working-class criteria in Chart 1 is sufficient for exclusion 
from the proletariat; in his analysis of the bourgeoisie, on the other 
hand, it is necessary to deviate on aX criteria in order to be excluded 
from the capitalist class. In neither case is the possibility allowed that 
positions within the social division of labour can be objectively con- 
tradictory.*8 

q 
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Contradictory Locations within Class Relations 


An alternative way of dealing with such ambiguities in the class 
structure is to regard some positions as occupying objectively contradic- 
tory locations within class relations. Rather than eradicating these com 
tradictions by artificially classifying every position within the social 
division of labour unambiguously into one class or another, contradic- : 
tory locations need to be studied in their own right. This will be the 
primary objective of the rest of this article.49 (In a sense, of course, all 
class positions are ‘contradictory locations’, in that, class relations are 
intrinsically antagonistic, contradictory social relations. The point is 
that certain positions in the class structure constitute doubly contra- 
dictory locations: they represent positions which are torn between the 
basic contradictory class relations of capitalist society. Rather than refer 
to these positions with 2 cumbersome expression such as ‘contradictory 
locations within the basic contradictory class relations’, I will for con- 
venience simply refer to them as ‘contradictory class'locations’.) 





by contradictions among criteria. 
+ Carchedi’s analysis (op. cit. and ‘Reproduction of Social Classes at the Level of 
Production Relations’, and Society, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 362-417) of the new 


middle clasecs bears a certain resemblance to the present discussion of contradictory 4 
locations within class relations. Carchedi defines the new middle classes as positions ~ 
which perform both the ‘global function of capital’ and the ‘fanction of the collec- 
tive worker’ and thus ‘are only identifiable in terms of contnediction’. For a dis- 
cussion and critique of Carched!’s analysis, sce Wright, ‘Class Structure . ..’, op. cit. 
appendix to chapter 2. 
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So tar, our discussion ot class structure nas centred around te ciapura- 
tion of various criteria for class. This has perhaps been somewhat mis- 
leading. When the word ‘criteria’ is used, there is usually an implica- 
tion that the purpose of the analysis is the construction of formal, 
abstract typologies. Ambiguities in the class structure then appear as 
classification problems in the typology, as failures of analytical imagin- 
ation rather than as objective characteristics of the society itself. 
The concept of contradictory locations within class relations, however, 
does not refer to problems of neatly pigeon-holing people within an 
abstract typology; rather it refers to objective contradictions among 
the real processes of class relations. To fully grasp the nature of the 
class stracture of capitalist societies, therefore, we need first to under- 
stand the various processes which constitute class relations, analyse 
their historical transformation in the course of capitalist development, 
and then examine the ways in which the differentiation of these various 
processes has generated a number of contradictory locations within 
the class structures of advanced capitalist societies. 


CHART 4 
The Relationship of Contradictory Class Locations to tbe Basic Class Forces 
in Capitalist Society 
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To anticipate the conclusion of the analysis, three clusters of position: 
within the social division of labour can be characterized as occupying 
contradictory locations within class relations (see Chart 4): 1. manager. 
and supervisors occupy a contradictory location between the bourgeoisi 
and the proletariat; 2. certain categories of semi-extosomons employs. 
who retain relatively high levels of control over their immediate labou: 
process occupy a contradictory location between the working class anc 
the petty bourgeoisie; 3. swal] employers occupy a contradictory locatior 
between the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. Our first task is tc 
analyse how these contradictory locations emerge out of the dynamio 
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Vi LADS ICIHUULNS IU XUYAUCCU CAPITALIST SOCIETY. We Wl then try to 
decipher the relationship between these contradictory locations and the 
political and ideological determinants of class. The basic purich-line will 
be that it is the contradictory determination of class at the economic 
level which itself determines the extent to which political and ideo- 
logical relations act as determinants of class position. 


The Processes of Class Relations z t 


Three interconnected structural changes in the course of capitalist 
development can help us to unravel the social processes underlying _ 
class relations in advanced capitalism :>° the progressive loss of control 
over the labour process on the part of the direct producers; the 
elaboration of complex authority hierarchies within capitalist enter- 
prises and bureaucracies; and the differentiation of various functions 
originally embodied in the entrepreneurial capitalist.*! Since each of 
these developments has been thoroughly studied elsewhere, I will only 
briefly review them here in order to give more substance to the social 


processes used in the rest of the analysis, 

Loss of control over the laboxr process by workers $ 
The saga of the progressive dispossession of the direct producers in the 
course of capitalist development has been told many times. The point 
that needs stressing here is that the loss of control over the labour 
process is not an all-or-nothing phenomenon, but occurred gradually 
over a long period of time and exists in varying degrees even today. In 
the earliest capitalist production process, the direct producers generally -~ 
maintained considerable control over the labour process. Often, ` 
especially in cottage industries, they even owned all or part of their 
immediate means of production. Such a situation made it much easier 
for the direct producers to control the pace of their labour and the 
length of their working day, thus making it more difficult for capitalists 
to raise the rate of exploitation. The net result was that workers’ con- 
trol over their own labour acted as a serious constraint on the eccumu-* 
lation process in early capitalism.5? Much of the history of class struggle 
between capitalists and workers, especially in the nineteenth century, 
can be seen as a struggle over the terms of the control of the labour 
process.” As Steven Marglin has argued, one of the major impulses for 
the creation of factories was the desire to undermine worker control.4 
At a minimum, factory owners had much greater control over the 


length of the working day, and generally over other aspects of the 


5° See ibid., chapter 2 for a considerably more elaborate discussion of these pro- « 
cesecs of class relations. 

7 The paint of studying these three historical transformations is less to understand 
their historical origins as such, than to use structural re-orderings of the capitalist 
system as a way of gaining insights into the social processes underlying cless relations 





Industry’, Resiew of Radical Political Economies, Sammer 1974. 
* What do Bosses Do ?, Resiew of Radical Political Economics, Sommer 1974. 
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labour process a8 WCL, UNCC WOIECIS WELG paucity witiui mauno, 
the assault on their remaining control of the labour process continued 
in the form of technical innovations which fragmented the production 
process and which progressively ‘deskilled’ the labour force. The 
culmination of this process was the mass production assembly line. 
regulated by principles of Taylorism, in which the worker lost al 
autonomy and became virtually a human component of machinery 
itself.56 


The differentiation of the functions of capital 

As the scale of capital-accumulating units expanded in thecourse of th 
concentration and centralization of capital, it became impossible for the 
capitalist to participate directly in all aspects of decision-making. Onc 
the joint-stock company became the dominant institutional form fo: 
monopoly capital, it became particularly imperative to develop a re 
sponsible managerial hierarchy to conduct the day-to-day operations o. 
capitalist production. The result, as Poulantzas has so effectivel: 
described, was the partial dissociation between formal legal owner 
ship and real economic ownership on the one hand, and the dissociatio: 
between control over the immediate labour process (possession) an 
control over investments and resource allocation (real economi 
ownership) on the other.*7 










be deselopawent of complex hierarchies 
same process of concentration and centralization of capital tha 
the basic differentiation of economic ownership and posses 
sion, also generates various forms of internal differentiation withi 
each of these dimensions of ownership. First let us look at relations o 
possession. Relations of possession concern the direction and contrc 
of the capitalist production process. Such direction involves tw 
analytically separable aspects: first, control of the physical means c 
production; second, control of labour power. Even in the carlies 
Capitalist enterprise, there was some structural differentiation betwee 





3 See Harry Braverman, Labor and Monepely Capital, New York 1974. 

56 The revere tendencies also exist within capitalism. As technology changes, ne 
skills are needed and new categories of jobs are created in which the worker may hay 
greater immediate control over the labour process. Furthermore, in the past fe 
decades, the crude scientific management advocated by Taylor has been at kea 
partially replaced in some monopoly corporations by ‘human relations’ approach: 
to the problem of worker productivity, One part of such new approaches is, at lea 


participation have occurred, such enlarged autonomy is almost always coofini 
within very narrow limits and is always seen as a way of getting workers to wo: 
harder. That is, control is relinguished—and generally nominal control at that 
only when it is more than compensated by Increased production. When, becense 
class struggle, the sphere of workers’ participation extends beyond such narro 
limits and impinges on ‘management prerogatives’, one can be sure that the capital: 
class will attempt to regain full control of the labour process. 

51 See also Michael De Vroey, “The Separation of Ownership and Control, Resiew 
Radical Political Ereneneics, Fall 1975. 


1y ery mopov 4 itil WIG Ly play CLLIUUCU ITOM any real con- 
trol of the physical means of production, yet played an important role 
in the supervision of workers. As the capitalist enterprise expanded, 
additional layers of supervision were added, leading eventually to the 


complex hierarchy of social control within the monopoly corporation. | 


Capitalist development has also produced an elaborate hierarchy within 
the other aspect of possession, control over the physical means of pro- 


duction. At the highest levels of the hierarchy, top managers contro! the x 


entire apparatus of production.5® Below them, various middle levels of 


management participate in the control of segments of the production 
process. At the bottom, certain categories of workers maintain some 
marginal control over their immediate production process. A similar ` 
line of reasoning can be developed for economic ownership. In the 
carliest capitalist enterprise, economic ownership was not organized 
hierarchically. A single figure was essentially responsible for the entire 
accumulation process. In the modern corporation, however, different 
levels of economic ownership can be distinguished. Full economic 
ownership refers to participation in the control of the overall invest- 
ment and accumulation process. Typically, the highest executives in the 


corporation and certain members of the board of directors would 


occupy this position. Below this level there are executives and man- 
agers who participate in decisions concerning investments in either _ 
sub-units of the total production process (e.g. branches) or partial 
aspects of the entire investment process (e.g. marketing). Finally, there 
are managers who marginally participate in ownership relations by 
being involved in decision-making over narrow aspects of sub-units of 
production. These various hierarchical levels within the relations of 


economic ownership and relations of possession are summarized in © 


Chart 5. , 


On the basis of this brief sketch of historical developments within 
capitalist relations of production, it is possible to isolate three central 
processes underlying the basic capital-labour relationship: control over 


the physical means of production; control over labour power; control * 


over investments and resource allocation. The first two of these com- 
prise what Poulantzas has called possession; the third is essentially the 
same as economic ownership. Again, it must be stressed that these three 
processes are the real stuff of class relations in capitalist society; they 
are not merely analytic dimensions derived from a priori reasoning. 


When we speak of the fundamental class antagonism between workers 
and capitalists, what we mean is that these two classes are polarized on 


each of these three underlying processes: the capitalist class has control ` 





°* ‘Level’ refers principally to the scope of control attached to a particular position, 
rather than the formal location within an organizational hierarchy (although the two 
would generally tend to coincide). The word ‘control’ in this context should not be 


by 
occupies a position which participates in the control of the entire apparatus of pro- 
duction. 
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RELATIONS OF RELATIONS OF POSSESSION 
ECONOMIC Control of means of Contre! of 

OWNERSHIP preduction labour power 

Fall control Coatrol over the Control over the Control over the 


process 

Partial control Participation in Controloverone Control over one 
decisions segment of the segment of the 
either eub-onits of total production 
the total production process hierarchy 
process or partial 
aspects of the entire 
investment process 

Minimal contre] Participation in Control over one’s Control over the 
decisions concerning immediate direct producers, 
narrow aspects of instraments of over immediate 
sub-units of production;some subordinates but not 
production autonomy in the part of the hierarchy 

immediate labour as such 
process 

No contre] Complete exclusion Negligible control No ability to 
from overanyaspectof invoke sanctions 
in investment and the means of on other workers 
accumulation production 
decisions 





over the entire apparatus of production, over the authority structure as 
a whole and over the overall investment process; the proletariat is 
excluded from each of these. These two particular combinations of the 
three processes of class relations thus constitute the two unambiguous 
locations within class relations in the capitalist mode of production. 
The petty bourgeoisie, on the other hand, constitutes the unambiguous 
location within simple commodity production: they have full economic 
ownership and full control over the physical means of production, but 
control no labour power. The relationship of these three classes to the 
underlying processes of class relations in capitalist society is presented 
in Chart 6. 


The Analysis of Contradictory Locations within Class Relations 


We can now tum to the question of defining the contradictory locations 
within class relations. We will explore two different kinds of contra- 
dictory locations: 1. contradictory locations between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, ie. locations defined by contradictory combina- 
tions of the three processes underlying class relations within the capital- 
ist mode of production; 2. contradictory locations between the petty 
bourgeoisie and both the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, i.e. locations 
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MUA DO WOEL LUG piast Ode OT production and simple com- 
modity production.59 Chart 7 presents the basic relationship between 
the unambiguous locations illustrated in Chart 6 and the contradictory 
locations. In addition to the three social processes discussed above, 
this chart also contains three juridical categories: legal ownership of 
Property, legal status as the employer of labour power, and legal 
status as 2 seller of labour power. These three juridical processes pave, 


CHART 6 
Unambiguous Locations within Class Relations 











Exconeneis Ownership Possession 
Coatrol over Control over the Control over 
investments and the physical means the labour power 
accumulation process of production of others 
Bourgesisie + + + 
Proletariat — — — 
Petty bourgeoisie + + 5 
+ Full Control — No Control (See Chart 5 for precise definitions) 


been included because they so often are treated as the determinants of 
class position. It must be kept in mind in referring to Chart 7 that the 
juridical criteria are of strictly secondary importance; the fundamental 
. issue remains the patterns of contradictory locations defined by the_ 
three substantive processes of class relations. . = 
One thing is immediately obvious from Chart 7. The contradictory 
quality of 2 particular location within class relations is 2 variable rather 
than all-or-nothing characteristic. Certain positions can be thought of 
as occupying a contradictory location around the boundary of the proz 
letariat; others as occupying a contradictory location around the 


boundary of the bourgeoisie. 


The contradictory location closest to the working class is that of fore- 
men and line supervisors. Foremen typically have little real control 
over the physical means of production, and while they do exercise 
control over labour power, this frequently does not extend much 
beyond being the formal transmission belt for orders from above. It is 
difficult to say whether during the course of capitalist development over.: 
the past century, the class location of foremen has moved closer to or . 
farther from the working class. On the one hand, the early foreman 
often participated directly in the production process alongaide workers 
and even defended workers against arbitrary treatment by the boss. On 





the other hana, the roreman 10 toe MUCUCULU-UGHLULJ ames y Vaim se 
much greater personal discretion and personal power than today. In 
the nineteenth century, authority within the capitalist factory was 
typically organized in much the same way as an army. There was a simple 
chain of command and the authority at each level was absolute witt 
respect to the level below. Such a system Marx aptly termed ‘factory 
despotism’, and foremen in such a factory had at least the potential o: 
being petty despots. As the capitalist enterprise grew in scale and com 
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plexity, the authority structure gradually became more bureaucratized. 
As Weber would put it, foremen increasingly became the administra- 
tors of impersonal rules rather than the dispensers of personal fists. 


Richard Edwards, in a study of work norms in bureaucratically struc- ` 
tured capitalist organizations, describes this shift in authority relations 
as follows: ‘What distinguishes modern enterprises from their earlier 
and cruder prototypes—and in particular, what distinguishes bureau- 
cratic organization from simple hierarchy—is that in bureaucraticall 
organized enterprises, the exercise of power becomes fasHitutional 
External, arbitrary, personal commands from the boss are replaced by . 
established rules and procedures: “rule of law” replaces “rule of per- 
sonal command”. Work activities become directed by rules. Super- 
visors at all levels, no longer directing the worker’s activities by per- 
sonal instruction, merely enforce the rules and evaluate (reward or 
penalize) their subordinates according to pre-established criteria for 
adequate work performance. More and more, the work structure is 
designed so that administrative control can replace executive control.’6 
The development of the capitalist enterprise has thus pushed foremen 
in two opposing directions: they have moved further from workers bI 
becoming less involved in direct production, and they have moved 
closer to workers by gradually having their personal power bureau- 
cratized. Superficially at least, it would seem that the first of these ten- 
dencies probably dominated during the first part of this century, while 
the second tendency probably dominates today. In any event, when the 
control of supervisors over labour power becomes so attenuated that 
the supervisor lacks even the capacity to invoke negative sanctions, | 
then the position really merges with the working class proper and 
should no longer be thought of as a contradictory location. This would 
be the case, for example, of the chief of a work team who has certain 
special responsibilities for coordinating activities of others in the team, 
but lacks any real power over them. 


At the other end of the contradictory location between workers ane 
capitalists, top managers occupy a contradictory location at the bound- 
ary of the bourgeoisie, While top managers are generally characterized 
by limited participation in economic ownership, they differ little from 
the bourgeoisie in terms of relations of possession. Again, at the very 
top of the managerial hierarchy, corporate executives essentially merge 
with the capitalist class itself. 


The most contradictory locations between the bourgeoisie and the- 
proletariat are occupied by middle managers and what can loosely be 7 
termed ‘technocrats’. Technocrat in this context refers to technicians 
and professionals of various sorts within the corporate hierarchy who 
tend to have a limited degree of autonomy over their own work 
(wiximal control of the physical means of production) and a limited 
control over subordinates, but who are not in command of pieces of _ 
the productive apparatus. Middle managers, on the other hand, control Ý 
various pieces of the labour process; they have control not only over 





6 “Alienation and Inequality: Capitalist Relations of Production in Business Enter- 
poses’, Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Economica, Harvard, p. 102. 
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immediate subordinates but over part of the autnonty menutuy ssw. 
They may even have some residual participation in actual investment 
decisions. Both middle managers and technocrats have, in Harry 
Braverman’s words, one foot in the bourgeoisie and one foot in the 
proletariat. In discussing new technical occupations and middle man- 
agement, Braverman writes: ‘If we are to call this a “new middle 
class”, however, as many have done, we must do so with certain reser- 
vations. The old middle class occupied that position by virtue of its 
place outside the polar class structure; it possessed the attributes of 
neither capitalist nor worker; it played no direct role in the capital 
accumulation process, whether on one side or the other. This “new 
middle class”, by contrast, occupies its intermediate position not be- 
cause it is outside the process of increasing capital, but because, as part 
of this process, it takes its characteristics from both sides. Not only does 
it receive its petty share of the prerogatives and rewards of capital, but 
it also bears the mark of the proletarian condition.’ Unlike line 
supervisors and foremen on the one hand, and top managers on the 
other, middle managers and technocrats do not have a clear class pole 
to which they are attached. The contradictory quality of their clası 
location is much more intense than in the other cases we have discussed 
and as a result it is much more difficult to assess the general stance the} 
will take within class struggle. As we shall see below, political anc 
ideological forces play a particularly important role in determining clas: 
location of individuals occupying these positions. 


` Contradictory Locations between the Petty Bourgooisis and Other Classes 

The analysis of the contradictory locations between the petty bourg 
coisie and other classes poses a somewhat different problem from thi 
contradictory locations between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
aince it involves locations between different modes of productior 
rather than within a single mode of production. 


The contradictory location between the petty bourgeoisie and th 
bourgeoisie is conceptually simpler than between the petty bourgeoisi 
and the proletariat. The distinctive feature of capitalist productio 
is the appropriation of surplus-value through the exploitation o 
workers in the labour process. In simple commodity production, o: 
the other hand, there is no exploitation; whatever surplus is produced i 
generated by the petty-bourgeois producer him/herself. In general, o 
course, the surplus is likely to be very small and thus little if any ac 
cumulation is likely to occur. When a petty-bourgeois produce 
employs a single helper, there is an immediate change in the socia 
relations of production, for the labour of a worker can now be ex 
ploited. Still, the surplus-value appropriated from a single employe 
is likely to be very small; most importantly, it is likely to be less tha 
the surplus product generated by the petty-bourgeois producer him 
herself. ‘This is especially likely since frequently in petty-bourgeoi 
production a considerable amount of labour is contributed by unpak 
family members. As additional employees are added, the proportio! 
of the total surplus product that is generated by the petty-bourgeoi 
family declines. At some point it becomes less than half of the tota 








© Braverman, op. cit. p. 467. 


surplus product, ana eventually becomes a smali traction ot the total 
surplus. At that point, the petty-bourgeois producer becomes firmly 
a small capitalist. There is no «a priori basis for deciding’ how many 
employees are neceasary to become a small capitalist. This number 
would vary considerably for different technologies employed in pro- 
duction and for different historical periods. In any event, between such 
a small capitalist and the pure petty-bourgeois producer lies the con- 
tradictory location between the capitalist class and the petty bourgeoisie. ’ 


The contradictory location between the petty bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat can perhaps best be understood by returning to the historic 
process of proletarianization of the petty bourgeoisie. The central 
dynamic underlying this transformation was the need by capital to 
increase its control over the labour process. Each step of the transfor- 
mation involved a deeper penetration of capitalist domination into the 
heart of the labouring activity of direct producers, until in the classic 
form of scientific management, the direct producer has no control 
whatsoever over his/her work. This process is constantly being re- 
enacted within capitalism; it is not a process which was somehow com- 
pleted at the beginning of this century. § 


Today there are still categories of employees who have a certain degree 
of control over thelr own immediate conditions of work, over their 
immediate labour process. In such instances, the labour process has not 
been completely proletarianized. ‘Thus, even though such employees 
work for the self-expansion of capital and even though they have lost 
the legal status of being self-employed, they can still be viewed as ` 
occupying residual islands of petty-bourgeois relations of production ` 
within the capitalist mode of production itself. In their immediate 
work environment, they maintain the work process of the independent 
artisan while still being employed by capital as a wage labourer. A good 
example of this is a researcher in a Jaboratory or a professor in an élite 
university. Such positions may not really involve control over other 
people’s labour power, yet have considerable immediate control over“ 
conditions of work (Le. research). More generally, many white-collar 
technical employees and certain highly skilled craftsmen have at least a 
limited form of this autonomy in their immediate labour process. Such 
minimal control over the physical means of production by employees 
outside of the authority hierarchy constitutes the basic contradictory 
location between the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


While there is some debate on the question, it seems likely that in the - 
course of capitalist development over the past fifty years, this particular ~ 
kind of contradictory location has been somewhat reduced. It is cer- 
tainly true thet white-collar employees have increased as a proportion 
of the labour force, but as Braverman has forcefully shown, this ex- 
pansion of white-collar employment has been combined with a con- 
stant proletarianization of the working conditions of white-collar 
labour. It remains to be shown whether the net effect of these two y 
tendencies—the expansion of white-collar employment and the pro- 
letarianization of white-collar work—hes increased or decreased the 
contradictory locations between the working class and the petty bour- 
geoisie. At any rate, it seems almost certain that the large majority of 
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white-collar employees, especially ciencal and secremna: aupiu ya», 
have—at most—trivial antonomy on the job and thus should be placed 
within the working class itself. 


Several other contradictory locations could be discussed. For example, 
the owners of fast food and gas station franchises could be seen at 
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l Í Contradictory Locations within Class Relations 


Categories included in various high and low estimates: 


HIGH ESTIMATE LOW ESTIMATE 
Managers 
Top managers, etc. Professionals, technicians 
and managers (by occupational 
title) in the authority strocture 
Bottom managers, ctc. All supervisors not classified as Excludes operative: 
top managers and labourers 
Sexei-axtonesvens Earployses Includes all professionals, Excludes craftsmen 
technicians, teachers, 
managers (by occupation) 
and craftsmen not in super- 
visory structure 
Small Employers Less than 50 employees Less than 10 


employees 





occupying 2 contradictory location between the petty bourgeoisie or 
small employers and managers. While they maintain some of the 
characteristics of self-employed independent producers, they also 
become much more like functionaries for large capitalist corporations. 
Professors with large research grants which enable them to directly 
hire research assistants, secretaries, etc., could be thought of as occupy- 
ing a contradictory location between the semi-autonomous employees 
and small employers. Other special cases could be given, but the most 
important contradictory locations are the ones discussed above. 


En 


The Size of Contradictory Locations 
On the basis of the same data that we used to analyse the size of the 
working class using Poulantzas’s criteria, we can make some rough 
estimates of the size of the various contradictory locations within class 
relations. The results are presented in Chart 8. Unfortunately, the survey 
that was available did not contain any direct information on the auto- 
nomy of workers on their jobs. The estimate of the proportion of the 
population in the contradictory location between the petty bourgeoisie 
and the working class is thus quite approximate. It is based on the 
assumption that all workers in certain occupational categories belong ¢ 
in this contradictory position. The high estimate of 14 per cent assumes 
that aW professionals, teachers, technicians, managers (by formal 
occupational title, not position within the supervisory structure) and 
craftsmen have sufficient residual control over their immediate means 
of production to be placed in this contradictory position. This is un- 
doubtedly too high an estimate. The low estimate of 7 per cent excludes 
craftsmen. This is probably closer to the actual proportion. i 


The figures for the contradictory location between the working class 
and the bourgeoisie are also only rough estimates. Since all we know is 
whether or not the respondent supervises people, we have certainly 
included some positions which involve virtually no real control over 
labour power and thus should belong to the working class proper. We 4 
have also included some top executives in the contradictory location * 
who should really have been placed in the bourgeoisie. In any event, 
this latter problem involves a very small proportion of the total popu- 
lation, perhaps 1-2 per cent of all managers. No questions were asked 
in the survey which enable us to accurately distinguish between top 
managers, middle managers and technocrats, and line supervisors and 
foremen. Again, we can use occupational titles to make some crude 
catimates. We will assume that all supervisors who say that they are 
professionals, managers or technicians are probably technocrats, middle - 
managers or top managers. All the rest we will assume are line super- ` 
visors or foremen. The high estimate for this bottom category includes 
all supervisors who are not classified in the top-middle management 
position; the low estimate excludes operatives and labourers, most of 
whom are probably heads of work teams rather than actual foremen. 
On the basis of these estimates, approximately 12 per cent of the 
economically active population falls into the middle manager/top ¥ 
manager contradictory location between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie, while somewhere between 18 per cent and 23 per cent 
occupy the contradictory location at the boundary of the working 
class. If we take ten employees as the cut-off point for small capitalists, 
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bourgeoisie consists of about 6 per cent of the population. It we take 
fifty employees as the cut-off, then this increases to 7 per cent. 


Overall, on the basis of these statistics, the working class in the United 
States consists of between 40 and 50 per cent of the economically active 
population. At the boundaries of the working class are another 25-35 
per cent of the population, depending upon which estimates are used. 
The total potential class basis for a socialist movement, consisting oi 
the working class and those contradictory locations closest to the work: 
ing class, is thus probably somewhere between 60 per cent and 70 pe 
cent of the population. 


Class Locations and Political 
and Ideological Relations 


To briefly recapitulate the argument so far, we have analysed the clas: 
relations of capitalist society in terms of three processes underlying 
social relations of production: control of labour power, control of th: 
physical means of production and control of investments and resources 
The central class forces of capitalist society—the bourgeoisie and thi 
proletariat—can be understood as representing polar class position: 
within each of these three processes. The petty bourgeoisie, on th: 
other hand, is defined by the second and the third of these processe 
within simple commodity production. We then defined contradictor: 
locations within class relations as situations in which these thre 
processes did not perfectly correspond to the basic class forces withi: 
the capitalist mode of production or to the petty bourgeoisie in simpl 
commodity production. This led to the analysis of three contradictor 
locations: managers and supervisors occupy a contradictory locatio: 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat; small employers occup: 
such a position between the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie; anı 
semi-autonomous employees occupy a contradictory location betwee: 
the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


Thus far, no mention has been made of the role of political and ideo 
logical forces in determining class relations. One of Poulantzas’s mos 
important contributions is his insistence that class relations cannot b 
understood solely in terms of economic relations; political and idec 
logical relations must be brought into the understanding of objectiv 
class position itself. The weakness of his analysis, as discussed earlie: 
is that he has developed this principle in such a way that ideologic 
and political criteria have effectively become coequal with economi 
relations themselves. For political and ideological relations to be inte 
grated into a theory of the structural determination of class, it is nex 
essary that this be done in a way that maintains the primacy of econc 
mic relations. We need, in other words, a criterion for the use c 
political and ideological relations which is itself determined by econc 
mic relations. 

Our analysis of contradictory class locations provides us with such 
criterion: the extent to which political and ideological relations enter into hi 
determination of class position is itself determined by the degres to which tho 


PUSIHUNS SEND A SOMITORISTOTY LOCATION AF FDG level ef Social relations of pro- 
~ ductioa, The more contradictory is a position within social relations of 
production, the more political and ideological relations cin influence 
its objective position within class relations. The more a position co- 
incides with the basic antagonistic class relations at the level of social | 
relations of production, the less weight political and ideological forces 
can have in determining its class position. In a sense it is the indeter- 
minacy of class determination at the economic level which allows politi- 
cal and ideological relations to become effective determinants of class 
position. 

Political and ideological relations can either tend to heighten or to - 
counteract the contradictory quality of locations that are not completely 
determined at the economic level. For example, the ideological division 
between mental and manual labour, on which Poulantzas places such 
stress, would tend to deepen the contradictory class location of certain 
semi-autonomous employees. Many technicians with only minimal 
control over their immediate labour process would be located close to 
the boundary of the working class in terms of the three dimensions of 
class relations at the economic level, but would be pushed further from 
the working class by the status division between mental and manual $ 
labour. A strong union movement among white-collar employees, on 
the other hand, could constitute a political factor which pushed them 
closer to the working class. In this way, political and ideological class 
struggle become determinants of the objective class positions of con- 
tradictory locations at the economic level. 


Certain contradictory locations are especially affected by their relation- ~ 
ship to the political and ideological apparatuses of the state. For ex- ` 
ample, it is impossible to understand the class position of the admini- 
strative personnel in the state repressive apparatuses—the police, the 
courts, the prison system, etc.—simply in terms of social relations at the 
economic level. Their role in reproducing bourgeois domination 
through the capitalist state is of basic importance and pushes their 
class position towards the bourgeoisie. In general, however, it would * 
be a mistake to argue that the role of such positions within the state 
apparatus actually merges them into the capital class. Policemen, for 
example, are not in any meaningful sense part of the bourgeoisie, even 
though they enforce the interests of the capitalist class through the 
repressive apparatus. Their dependence on the capitalist class may 
make them in practice ‘enemies’ of the working class in most class 
struggles, but nevertheless they should be seen as occupying a contra- 
dictory class location. At the level of economic relations alone, police - 
are wage-labourers. Most of them have no control over labour power 
of others, and relatively litte control over their own labour power. 
Their role in the state, however, places them closer to the bourgeoisie 
at the level of social relations of political domination. They thus occupy 
a contradictory class location defined principally by a non-correspon- 
‘dence of economic and political relations. & 





& This contradictory quality of the class determination of police is in fact reflected 
in their role in class struggles. There have been specific historical circumstances in 
which the police have sided with workers against the capitalist class. In 2 personal 
commmnication, Margaret Levy reports that in early union struggles in the steel 
industry the national guard was used to repress strikes because the police were seen 
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Only at the top levels of the state apparatus 15 1L pudusivic iU mig ue nie. 
ideological and political factors are sufficiently strong to neutralize the 
contradictory quality of class locations. In terms of economic relations 
alone it would be hard to characterize the heads of various state 
apparatuses as being unambiguously bourgeois. Top bureaucratic 
positions do not in any real sense involve economic ownership, 
although they might be said to involve control of the physical means of 
production. What defines these positions as part of the bourgeoisie is 
their location within the state apparatus as such and the role played by 
that apparatus in the perpetuation of bourgeois political and ideological 
domination. 


Conclusion 


Where does all of this leave us in terms of a general analysis of the class 
structure of advanced capitalist societies ? We began this essay by saying 
that it mattered both for theory and for politics how the boundary of 
the working class was defined. In the end what really determines whethe: 
or not a particular social position belongs in the working class is 
whether or not it shares the fundamental class interests of the working 
class. And ultimately, this means whether or not it has an interest ir 
socialism. 


The concept of contradictory locations within class relations can help 
us to understand the relationship of certain positions within the socia 
division of labour to socialist movements. The contradictory location 
around the boundary of the working class represent social positions 
which do have a real interest in socialism, yet simultaneously gair 
certain privileges from capitalist social relations of production (this it 
in fact another way of defining them as occupying contradictory loca 
tions). Somewhere between a quarter and third of the American labou: 
force falls into these locations near the boundary of the proletariat. 


In the end, class struggle will determine the extent to which people ir 
these contradictory locations join forces with the working class in + 
socialist movement. At the economic level, class struggle is the essen. 
tial determinant of contradictory locations in the first place; at thi 
political and ideological levels, class struggle pushes contradictor 
locations closer to or further from the working class. Class struggl: 
thus shapes the very contours of the class structure itself, which in tun 
influences the development of class struggle. An analysis of contradic 
tory class locations is critical for an understanding of this dialectica 
relationship. And the possibilities of a viable socialist movement ir 
advanced capitalist societies depend in part on the capacity of working 
class organizations to forge the political and ideological condition: 
which will draw these contradictory locations into closer alliance wit! 
the working class. 





as unrelieble duc to their close tes to workers. The current unionization drives with 
in police departments and police strikes in a number of large cities also reflect th 
contradictory quality of their class position. While it would be somewhat fanciful t 
suppose that the growth of a tmde-anion consciousness among police woul: 
fundamentally shift their role in class struggle, it is possible that certaln police de 
partments may become less reliable instruments in controlling strikes. 
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The Legacy of Rosa Luxemburg 


No great socialist thinker has been so often misrepresented as Rosa 
Luxemburg. In this scholarly study, Geras systematically considers and 
refutes the major myths which have developed about her work, to reveal a 
new ahd surprising image of Luxemburg. Her emphasis on the catastrophic 
tendencies within European capitallsm is demonstrated to have been the 
opposite of the economic ‘fatalism’ of which she was later accused. Her 
assessment of the strategic prospects for revolution in Russla—frequently 
assimilated to that of Trotsky—proves in many ways to have been closer to 
that of Lenin. The alleged spontaneism of her theory of the mass strike is 
seen to be an early effort to produce an adequate account in Germany of 
working-class political autonomy in action, anticipating transitional de- 
mands and soviets alike. Finally, her critique of the Bolshevik government 
after October is categorically distinguished from either social-democratic or 
anarchist criticisms of the USSR of that time. Geras’s book establishes an 
entirely new canon for interpretation of Luxemburg, and restores the real 


contemporary relevance of her legacy. 
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Memories for the Future 
Margaret Gardiner 


Moscow Winter 1934 


f 
We had arranged to meet on the boat and travel together. I was part of ar 
Intourist package to see the November celebrations in Red Square and Desmond 
was to give a series of lectures in the University of Moscow. We thought thai 
we would somehow wangle for me to stay on. There was a dreamlike quality tc 
the train journey to Tilbury through that flat, forlorn landscape, edged by the 
backs of warehouses and with masts, funnels and cranes sticking up haphazarc 

+ out of nowhere. Everything static, nothing quite real, nothing happening. Ther 
suddenly the train drew up at the quay and there was all the fuss and bustle oi 
boarding the ship. I looked around for Desmond but there was no sign of him. ] 
got my luggage stowed in my cabin but still no sign. In consternation I saw that 
they were pulling up the gangway and then there he was below, wild-haired anc 

‘shouting to me against the wind. ‘I haven’t got my visa’, he yelled. “They 
haven’t given me my visa. Pll have to wait. I'll fly out as soon as I can.’ The 
hooter brayed and the ship lumbered off. He stood there, waving apologetically 
as though it were somehow his fault. It was a first taste of muddled, incompetent 
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Dureauctracy, tor atter all he was the honoured, invited guest, whereas 
I was merely a tolerated tourist. 


There was a trade-union delegation aboard, excited at the prospect of 
visiting the workers’ paradise. I remember in particular a little wiry, ` 
fiery, ted-headed Scot who harangued me about Marxist-Leninism as 
we paced the deck in a bitter wind. I also made friends with a Soviet 
engineer, Tolya, who had been attending a course in England. He was" 
a fresh-faced, rosy-cheeked young man with an engaging smile. I liked 
him very much and was pleased when he promised to look me up in 
Moscow. I do not remember much about the journey, except that we . 
had large dollops of caviar every morning for breakfast and that one 
evening there was 2 party for passengers and crew with some propa- 
ganda talk and a great deal of singing and drinking. ‘You see’, said 
my red-haired acquaintance, with shining eyes, ‘the classless society!’ 


The Opera 


Peter Kapitza came to greet us at the hotel in Leningrad. Smarting over 
his own predicament, he was disappointed but not, I think, surprised att 
Desmond’s non-arrival. ‘He’ll turn up sooner or later,’ he said. He 
promised to take me out to supper after the opera—Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk, a new work by Shostakovich—for which we tourists had been 
given tickets. It proved to be a prolonged and lurid affair, chock-full of 
horrors and perversions and was soon to be officially denounced as 
bourgeois and decadent. It was nearly midnight when we arrived at the - 
crowded restaurant, a huge upstairs room in the hotel, with distraught | 
waiters in shabby black jackets darting around and saying ‘sechas, 
suchas’ —at once, at once—which meant a wait of at least half an hour. 
Peter ordered wine and pancekes with caviar and sour cream and, talk- 
ing very rapidly out of the side of his mouth, as he always did, told me 
what had happened to him since he had left England. He had come over 
to visit his mother and to see some of his scientific colleagues, but when 
the time arrived for him to return, he was refused an exit visa. He was T 
an important scientist, he wes told, and the Soviet Union needed him; 
the authorities would not even allow him to go back to Cambridge to 
wind things up there. The government would negotiate with the 
Cavendish Leboratory to buy his vast and elaborate apparatus and 
transport it to Moscow. When this transaction was completed, his wife 
Anya could sell their Cambridge house and dispose of the furniture, 
after which she and the children would be granted visas to join him. 
Where was the hardship? He would be given a comfortable flat, a car, ~ 
a dacha and a first class laboratory to direct. But Peter was furious at ` 
this treatment—the lack of trust, the enforced break in his work, the 
separation from his family and the feeling that he was involuntarily 
letting his Cambridge colleagues down. He argued and raged: the 
authorities would not budge. So he sulked. ‘I feel like 2 woman who 
has been raped when she would have given herself for love’, he said 
bitterly. It was a phrase he repeated several times later in Moscow. x 


Next morning I ran into the red-head in the hotel corridor. ‘Did you 
go to the opera last night”, he asked. I nodded. ‘Wasn’t it wonderful ”, 
he said ecstatically.’? Wasn’t it superb? Just like life? I wondered 
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whether lite in Scotland Was (feally 80 MICKI punctuatcu with wun, 
rape, incest and suicide! However, it was clear that my friend was going 
to find everything that he encountered in the Soviet Union wonderful, 
superb and true to life and that nothing would smudge that view. 


In the afternoon Peter took me to visit his mother, a charming, fine- 
drawn old lady, the widow of a general, now living in a single room in 
the large flat that hed once been wholly hers. The other rooms were 
occupied by workers—couples and families. ‘It’s better so’, she told 
me. ‘What did I want with all that space? I’m busy and I love my work; 
I teach illiterates. It gives me great satisfaction to know that I can still 
be useful, that Pm doing something worthwhile. No, this way it is 
better, much better. And I like my lodgers, they are friends, they are 
company. I like having life and children around me.’ And she went on to 
describe the teaching methods she had devised and to tell me what joy 
it gave her to see the dawn of understanding in her pupils. It occurred 
to me then that since an elderly, cultured member of the old privileged 
classes could so readily forego her privileges and give a wholehearted 
welcome to the new régime, perhaps my Scotch acquaintance was not 
quite so extravagant in his enthusiasms as I had thought. Perhaps—but 
then, old Mme Kapitza was a very exceptional person. 


Our hotel in Moscow lived up to the reputation given it by earlier 
tourists—interminably slow meals—sechas, sechas|—overheated rooms, 
the long ritual needed before one could achieve a bath, delays over this 
and that and everything, and the surreptitious cadging for forbidden 
tips by the hotel staff. Our party was put in the charge of an interpreter 
and guide, a cheerful and brisk young woman called Sonia, pleasant 
enough but dauntingly serious. She took us firmly in hand and pro- 
ceeded to put us through our tourist paces. One of our first visits was, 
of course, to Lenin’s tomb, but we were allowed to crash the long queue 
of people patiently waiting their turn, as they waited every day, in the 
shrivelling cold. We climbed the monument and shuffled past the bier: 
there was no horror to it, only a total unreality. The tiny waxen figure 
could surely never, never have been a living, breathing human being. 
It was impossible. 


Out in the Red Square again we saw 2 platoon of young soldiers 
marching towards the Kremlin with exercise books under their arms. 
“They are having their illiteracy liquidated,’ explained Sonia. Later, she 
pointed to a small group of workpeople, men and women, wearing 
padded jackets and carrying picks and shovels. “Those are the heroes of 
the underground’, she said. ‘It will be finished in 1936. It will be the 
first underground railway in the world.’ ‘But’, said I incantiously, ‘We've 
had an underground railway in London since the end of the lest cen 
tary.’ Sonia gave me a withering look. “That is not true’, she said. “That 
is just capitalist propaganda.’ There was no convincing her. It was the 
same story over nursery schools. Sonia told us about the créches anc 
nursery schools attached to each factory. “They are an innovation ol 
ours, these nursery schools’, she said. ‘In other countries, children don” 
go to school until they are seven.’ “But look’, I said, ‘the Germans have 
had their kindergartens for ages and we too, you know, have some 
nursery schools in England.’ ‘Nonsense!’ retorted Sonia sharply 


‘Capitalist propaganda!” 1 do not think that L was her favourite tourist. 
School and Divorce Court 


The trade unionists wanted to look at factories, but I was anxious to see 

schools. So Sonia arranged for me to spend a morning at a large junior 

school. I knew that the phase of the Dalton plan, once all the rage and 

based on the most cogent historical and philosophical arguments, had. 
now been abandoned in favour of a rigid orthodoxy which was equally 

based on history and philosophy. At the time I was rather impressed by 

this volte-face. I imagined that there would soon be more changes, . 
more experiments and that this was evidence of vitality and open- 

mindedness; and if they had to have the backing of history and philo- 

sophy each time, well, good luck to them. 


The Dalton plan had presented the children with a series of projects 
that had to be completed within a certain period, but so long as they 
finished on schedule they could make their own time-tables and work 
at their own pace. Eech room had a subject and a teacher and the 
children moved at will from room to room, treating the teachers asc 
collaborators rather than instructors. It bad been a relaxed, rather 
noisily enthusiastic phase, but now all was changed. The children filed 
in and out of the classrooms in orderly fashion, sat quietly at their 
desks, stood up when an adult entered the room and raised their hands 
if they wanted to speak. In spite of this old-fashioned carry-on, I had 
the impression that there was a friendly relationship between children 
and teachers; the discipline seemed to be unquestionably accepted, not _ 
harshly imposed. The Russians are particularly fond of children and, 
indeed, throughout my time in Moscow I never sew a child hit or heard 
one shouted at. 


I was taken into a classroom of about thirty children, nine and ten-year- 
olds. A smiling young woman teacher stood on the raised platform at 
the end of the room and placed an object on the desk in front of her. 
‘Now, children’, she said, ‘What is this?’ Silence. ‘It is’, she said at last, 
‘a glass of snow.’ And indeed it was—a tumbler half filled with snow. 
‘Repeat after me’, she said, ‘A glass of snow’. ‘A glass of snow’, echoed 
the children in unison. ‘Good. Now tell me some of the qualities of 
snow.’ Up shot the little hands. ‘You’, she pointed. ‘Snow is cold.’ 
‘Good. You.’ ‘Snow is white.” The answers tumbled out—snow is 
crisp, soft, melts, is made of crystals—good, good, good, very good. 
Having satisfactorily exhausted all the available characteristics of snow, 
the teacher said Now get out your notebooks.’ When the clatter of 
opening and shutting desk lids ceased, the teacher said ‘Now make a 
drawing of this glass of snow as carefully as you can and write beside it 
“A glass of snow”. Like this’, she said and wrote on the black board 
STAKAN SNEGA—@ glass of snow. The children bent their heads and 
conscientiously made their rather niggly little drawings of this unlikely 
object and wrote the name alongside. The teacher beamed; the class È 
was over and had been a success, worthy of the foreign visitor. I was 
left puzzled as to what the subject of the lesson had been—science or 
art? The children filed out for their break and once free of the classroom 
a surprising number made a dash for chessboards with unfinished 
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games on them and settled down to play. LDC neaamaster, a menay 
man, strolled round the school with me, pointing out this and that. In 
one room three children, two boys and a girl, were standing in earnest 
conversation. ‘What’s that lot doing? I asked. “Thar, he said, ‘is our 
militant anti-god group.’ He said it in all seriousness, without a twinkle. 


In the afternoon I was taken to see an orphanage. The revolution had 
left an enormous aftermath of homeless children and although the 
earlier problem of the marauding gangs, roaming the countryside and 
living off whatever they could scrounge or steal had now been largely 
solved, there were still unusually many. The home I saw appeared to be 
well run by kindly people, but it inevitably had the sad impersonality of 
any institution for children who have no one of their own. It was not 
that they seemed unhappy, just subdued. I was talking with the director 
when 2 boy who had been on holiday arrived. He had come a great 
distance, a very long journey, the director told me, as he helped the 
child off with his haversack. ‘I expect you’re hungry’, I said—meaning, 
of course, after the journey. But the little boy misunderstood and draw- 
ing himself up stiffly, as though about to salute, ‘No child in the Soviet 
Union is ever hungry’, he said. 


Sonia took us all to see 2 People’s Court, a large room with three judges 
or magistrates—a woman flanked by two men—sitting at a table at one 
end and facing them, on rows of chairs, a crowd of complainants. No 
dock, no evidence of police, none of the trappings of our courts of law. 
‘The case was one of divorce and a woman with a scarf-round her head 
was standing, talking rapidly and angrily. Her husband, a jaunty, hand- 
some young man, dressed in the orthodox dark suit, stood beside her, 
watching her, head on one side, looking amused. She pointed at him with 
a rush of furious words; the people tittered, the husband laughed. She 
glared, she shouted at him, he went on laughing. Then he turned to the 
judges and quietly admitted all his wife’s accusations. They conferred 
for a few minutes and then granted the wife her divorce. It all seemed 
very relaxed, easy, human, sivifzed. Soviet justice! I was impressed. 


A Party 


A message arrived from Tolys, inviting me to supper at his flat to meet 
some of his friends. He said he would call for me and take me there. At 
that time, there were few private cars and taxis on the streets and the 
underground was not yet built. So the only alternatives were to take a 
bus or walk, and buses were something of a hazard. To begin with, 
there was usually a thick cluster of people, like a swarm of bees, clutch- 
ing onto the entrance, bulging out over the road and eager to fight 
their way in as soon as somebody got out at the other end. Once inside, 
you were gradually squeezed through like toothpaste and it was a 
matter of luck whether you were pushed out before reaching your 
destination or overran it, unable to struggle out in time. Once when I 
was in a bus, a fierce quarrel broke out between two of the passengers 
and when it looked as though they were coming to blows, the conduc- 
tor took over. ‘Now, now, citizens’, he said,’ this is no way to behave in 
a socialist state.’ Others chipped in and soon the bus became the scene 
of a kind of political meeting, with sides fiercely taken and much elo- 


quence ana gesticulation. 1olya afd 1 managed to get on and ott again 
at the right place that evening, but later during my stay I preferred not 
to run the risks of the buses and almost invariably walked, however 
great the distance. Which was, perhaps, one of the reasons why I 
always felt so remarkably well in Moscow. 


Tolya lived in rather a shabby block, but was lucky enough to have a¢ 
one-room flat to himself. Several of his friends were already there when 
we arrived. I quickly felt at home in the easy-going, student-like 
atmosphere. We sat on the divan bed and on the floor, drinking vodka 
and kvass and eating hunks of good black bread and sausage. A tall- 
pleasant-looking young woman called Vera sat herself beside me on the 
bed. She spoke excellent English and soon started to tell me her story. 
‘I owe everything to the revolution’, she said. ‘Everything. My father 
worked on the railway far out in the country and we were very poor. I 
didn’t even have a pair of shoes until after I was ten. Both my parents 
were illiterate and though I longed to go to school and learn to read, 
there was no school for me to go to. I was always fascinated by stones 
and minerals but there was no one who could tell me anything about 
them. But for the revolution, I might have gone on for ever like m$ 
mother, slaving away to cultivate a bit of ground and feed my barefoot 
children and without the time, energy or hope of anything else. Then 
came the revolution and everything changed. My father got promotion 
and soon there was a school for us to go to. I worked hard, I was hungry 
to learn, and in the end I was able to pass into the university here in 
Moscow. I studied what interested me most, geology. And then, last - 
year, I was chosen to go with a geological team to Siberis—I, who~ 
might never have travelled farther than I could walk. Can you imagine? 
And now I’m teaching at the university and Pve been able to bring my 
parents here to Moscow to live with me. Of course it isn’t luxurious, 
perhaps you would call it hard, for the three of us have to share a single 
room. But think how different it might have been, how much has been 
opened up for me and how much more easy their old age has become 
for my parents. No’—and she shook her head—T can never be grateful 
enough, never. And that is why I support the Soviet system and always 
shall.’ 


Tolya now moved beside me, bringing with him a large book. ‘You 
told me on the ship that you didn’t think much of Soviet art’, he began. 
‘But now, look.’ He opened the book and pointed to an illustration. It 
was a typical piece of social realism—perhaps a group of heroic workers - 
carrying picks and shovels, their mouths open in song. ‘Isn’t that a 
picture’, he demanded, ‘Isn’t that good?” ‘No’, I said. He turned page 
after page and ‘No, no, no’, I said, until he was almost in tears. ‘Well, 
what do you call a picture? What do you think is good”, he asked in a 
kind of despair. But, of course, I could not begin to tell him. When at 
last the party broke up, very late, Tolya said casually ‘The buses will 
have stopped, but of course you can stay the night here, you know.’ t 
Taken aback, I said ‘Oh no, I have to go.’ ‘All right’, he said, rather 
sulkily, ‘Pll take you.’ TI take her’, said Vera.’ It’s on my way.’ I was 
puzzled and rather upset by this incident, not knowing what the 
customs of these young people were. 
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The November Parade 


Desmond arrived in time for the celebrations and we were able to watch 
them from the comfortable fug of a hotel window. Outside it was 
shrivellingly cold, snow underfoot and icicles overhead. I found it a 
very long and tedious performance, column after marching column, 
gun carriages, tanks, all the grisly paraphernalia of power and war, 
with that row of grey men sitting there hour after hour to take the 
salute and acknowledge the applause. But I was intrigued by a young 
Russian couple who were watching beside us. The girl was extremely 
pretty and vivacious and very elegantly dressed. She spoke in a darting, 
excited way as she watched the processions and pointed out this and 
that to her companion, lifting her face to his and smiling. And he, a 
handsome, well-dressed man, looked down at her and smiled back. 
Indeed, he was watching her all the time with evident delight and took 
little notice of the goings-on outside. They seemed to belong to a 
totally different species from the drably dressed crowds in the square 
below. She must, I thought, be a privileged actress or a ballerina and he, 
perhaps, was a successful writer or an eminent scientist. I never found 
out; I never saw them again. 


Nor did I ever again encounter such elegance in the Soviet Union. I 
was, however, constantly amazed at the bourgeois respectability of the 
professional classes—the men’s dark suits, dark ties and sober shirts, 
the women’s crimped hair and deep red fingernails. Soviet nail varnish, 
I was told, was made from old films and was the best and most long- 
lasting in the world. This and lipstick and facepowder were only a very 
recent concession to female vanity, it having been decided in the high- 
est quarters that women would work better if they were indulged in 
this way. Lace curtains and aspidistras were also status symbols and 
apparently remained so, for many years later, when I was helping the 
wives of eminent Russian scientists—io London for the Pugwash 
Conference—to do some shopping, it was net lace curtaining that 
topped most of their lists. Second, came detective stories, particularly 
those of Agatha Christie, and the novels of Nancy Mitford. 


Winter 


The official tour was over but I had been able to extend my visa and we 
moved into a hostel for visiting university teachers, which was simple 
but pleasant enough. It was an exceptionally cold winter, 38° below we 
were told, and colder than many could remember. The moment one 
went out into the street one’s eyebrows froze and the little hairs in one’s 
nose became spikey icicles. If someone rushes up to you and rubs snow 
on your face, don’t be indignant. They will be saving you from frost- 
bite’, said a Muscovite friend. ‘And if you see someone with a white 
nose, you must do the same to them, and quickly too.’ We both bought 
far caps with earflaps, but search as we could we were unable to buy 
goloshes. Goloshes were de rigeexr that season and the vestibules of 
hotels and the halls of flats were piled with those sloughed by arriving 
guests. It was the polite thing but we were unable to conform, con- 
fronted at every likely store with the notice ‘No goloshes’. Another— 
and even more tiresome—notice to be found almost everywhere was on 
the doors of lifts: Not Working’. 


Desmond would go off to the university each morning and I spent much 
of my time wandering through the streets, looking at people and shops. 
The general impression was diab, a pervasive sort of shabby greyness: 
people wrapped shapelessly in their padded jackets and heavy fur coats, 
shops poorly stocked with goods of poor quality, long queues quickly 
forming when anything new appeared. Nevertheless, there was a feeling 
of hope about the place: things seemed to be getting better, there was. 
more in the shops than there had been last year, everything was a bit 
easier, 2 bit more relaxed—and surely it would go on that way? For me 
there was no difficulty about meeting Russians or having casual con- 
versations with anyone. I remember once asking the way of a stranger 
who seemed vastly intrigued at meeting a foreigner and smilingly gave 
me long directions. But when he realized that I did not understand a 
word, ‘Pll take you there myself’, he said. So we set off together. After 
ten minutes or so he suddenly stopped and looked at me apologetically. 
Tm sorry’, he said, ‘but now I’m lost myself.’ Then we both of us 
laughed and went our separate ways. Later I discovered that he had, 
with the best of intentions, taken me altogether in the wrong direction 
and I wondered whether there was not something symbolic about the 
episode. t 


Although I had no sense of surveillance or of not being able to move 
about freely wherever I wished, there was no end to the time-wasting 
tiresomeness of an all-pervasive bureaucracy. For instance, in a shop, 
having chosen your purchase you had to queue to have your bill made 
out to the tune of a briskly rattled abacus; then you had to queue again 
to have your bill checked—more abacus rattling—and to pay; finally, . 
you had to queue a third time to get your object wrapped and to be 
allowed to leave. It seemed one explanation of why there was no un- 
employment in the Soviet Union! Almost every day Des and I met for 
lunch at a university club where the food was adequate and cheap, 
though extremely boring. It was always cabbage soup to start with, 
followed by mincemeat or watery stew, more cabbage, potato and to, 
end up, perhaps stewed apple. We had to show our passes to the woman 
at the entry desk, who soon got to know us and greeted us like friends. 
But one day I found that I had forgotten my pass and she would not let 
me in. ‘But you know me’, I protested. ‘Tl bring it tomorrow. I 
promise.’ She shook her head. ‘Look’, I said, ‘it’s a long way to the 
hostel and if I have to fetch it I shall be too late and miss my lunch.’ 
But no, she was sorry, it was impossible. Nothing would budge her. 
At the time I thought it was ridiculous and unfriendly. It was only later 
that I realized that she could not dare risk it. After all, anything might” 
have happened to me since yesterday: I might have been disgraced and 
deprived of my pass. I was not then aware—as I became a few weeks 
later—of the extreme precariousness of life in the Soviet Union and of 
how sigid observance of the rules, in contradiction to the underlying 
happy-go-lucky tendencies of the Russian character, was a measure of 
“preservation. 4 


Wife of the Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


Ivy Litvinov, an old friend of Desmond’s, often invited us to her flat. 
But never when Maxim was there—although he did once open the door 
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excuses. Ivy was at that time the centre of a fierce controversy about 
Basic English, which she was teaching to young Red Army soldiers. 
Some believed, as she did herself, that it was an excellent and rapid 
method of learning to communicate in English, while others saw itasa 
sinister capitalist plot to mislead and confuse. For the time being, Ivy 
had gained her point and was giving Basic classes in the Kremlin. She 
asked me whether I would care to watch one and of course I said I 
would be delighted to do so. 


We drove up to one of the Kremlin gateways and an ancient guard 
stepped forward. ‘Good morning, Comrade Litvinov’, he said. ‘Good 
morning, Comrade’, said Ivy. “Your pass, please’, said the old man. It 
was an extremely cold day, but he stood there outside in the icy wind, 
reading the pass from cover to cover, very slowly, his lips moving as he 
articulated each word to himself. It seemed that his illiteracy had only 
quite recently been liquidated! At last he handed the pass back with a 
smile and let us through. “This happens every single time’, said Ivy. 
We got out of the car and walked to the classroom, where about twenty 
young soldiers, bareheaded, sat in rows at tables. Ivy took her place in 
front of them and said briskly Now we'll go on learning the words of 
the song we started last time.’ And then, very slow and clear, she 
recited: 


It’s a different girl 

It’s a different girl again.” 
In unison, solemnly and painstakingly, the young men repeated ‘It’s a 
diff-rent girl agaaaain’, with a very long-drawn out final syllable. It was a 
splendid performance and proved that, from the point of view of her 
pupils at least, both Ivy and Basic were a huge success. 


One weekend when Maxim was away, Ivy invited us to stay at their 
dacha in the Moscow countryside. She drove us there, together with 
her sixteen-year-old daughter Tanya, a charming, rather serious girl 
who enjoyed talking about mathematics with Desmond. The dacha was 
a pleasant, unpretentious house, its main glory being a great, curtained 
double bed in which Lenin had once slept. In the garden was a tall 
tower, standing by itself. ‘What’s that for”, asked Desmond. ‘Well’, 
said Tanya, ‘about a hundred years ago there was a rich farmer who 
longed for a son. But his wife bore him nothing but daughters, seven 
of them, one after another. So he had this tower built and then, each 
time that he was presented with 2 baby girl, he seized it in fury, 
climbed to the top and flung it off. At least’, said Tanya, relenting a 
little, ‘that’s the story.’ ‘Really?’, said Desmond, intrigued, and it took 
him some moments before he realized that the demure and serious 
Tanya had been pulling his leg. The tower was, in fact, a granary. 


Moscow was full of theatres and whenever we could get tickets we 
went. As well as the Russian theatres there were a number of regional 
theatres and also a Yiddish theatre, a gypsy theatre and a splendid 
children’s theatre at which all the best actors took turns to do a stint. 
When we went they were playing an adventure story that would have 
delighted any child and certainly delighted us. Young Pioneers chased 


the villains among the mountains of the Caucasus, halooing to each 
other from peak to peak, falling down crevasses and being rescued and, 
of course,. winning out heroically in the end. We often went to the 
excellent Tairov Theatre, but our favourite was the Meyerhold theatre 
with its marvellously imaginative productions, strange sets and acting 
so brilliant that it scarcely mattered that we only understood a word ora 
phrase now and then. One characteristic of both these theatres which I 
had never seen before was the number of different levels on the stage, 
whereas in London it was almost always quite flat with at most an 
upstair window or balcony. One scene in a Meyerhold production 
stands out most poignantly in my memory—I think it was in The Forest 
by Ostrovsky. To the left of the stage there was a steep ramp, at the top 
of which sat a young peasant softly playing a sad little tune on a 
concertina. On the other side of the stage was a peasant cottage and in 
the centre stood a giant stride, like a sombre maypole. A boy and a girl, 
the lovers, swung round it, speaking to each other now and again in 
low voices, conveying the utter hopelessness of their situation as they 
swung round and round the same centre and yet could neither meet nor 
touch. I cannot forget the strange melancholy of that scene, nor can I 
forget that Meyerhold’s rare genius led to his destruction. He was nott 
capable of the bouncing optimism and social realism demanded of a 
Soviet artist and he was executed in the purges that were so soon to 
follow. 


But that November there seemed to be a lightening of pressures, even a 
tentative move towards the frivolity of purely personal pleasures. A- 
recent film pointed the way. It was a musical called Jazz Comedy, a love 
story with a sentimental theme-song addressed to the heart— Thank - 
you, heart, that you know how to love.’ There were postcards of the 
two stars on sale everywhere and the song was hummed and whistled in 
the streets. That film seemed like an augury of good things to come, a 
delighted assertion—'See, we are people after all, not just Ae people. It 
won't be all pie in the sky for here’s a scrap of crust in the hand.’ 4 


A Family and a Journey 


I had been given an introduction to an English woman, Phyllis, who 
was married to a Russian, a Party member rather high up in the civil 
service. His name was Volodya. We were several times asked to Sunday 
lunch with them and their two little boys, Michael and Nicholas. 
Phyllis was intelligent and must once have been beautiful, but now she 
was careworn and neglected her appearance. It was almost as though. 
she deliberately made the worst of her looks. Volodya, who was going 
grey, had a narrow, very pale face and a sulky mouth. He rarely spoke 
and still more rarely smiled, but when he did—and it was usually at 
something that one of the children had said—his whole face lit up with 
unsuspected charm. I remember that on one of those Sundays somebody 
mentioned a dinosaur and Michael asked what it was. Desmond ex-_ 
plained. Was it very powerful? , asked Michael. ‘Very powerful, I 
said. “But not as powerful as a tractor’, said Michael quickly. ‘Nothing is 
as powerful as a tractor.” Michael ran to his mother. ‘I love you, 
Mummy’, he said. ‘And I love you’, said Phyllis. ‘And I love me’, said 
little Nicky. Volodya smiled and Phyllis pulled the child to her and gave 
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very happy to hear him say that. People ought to love themselves, don’t 
you think ? If they don’t, how can they love others” Some months after 
we were back in England, I heard that Volodya did not come home one 
evening and was never seen again. Nobody was able to discover what 
had happened to him, in that nightmare time of denunciations and 
arrests. 


Desmond had to give some lectures in Leningrad and went there a day 
or two ahead of me. I took a night train, travelling in a ‘soft class’ 
sleeping compartment. I knew that bunks were allotted irrespective of 
sex, but all the same I was rather daunted to find a fiercely black-bearded 
individual already installed. We nodded to each other warily, fon indeed 
he seemed as taken aback as I was and proved it by going outside and 
negotiating a swap. His place was taken by a pleasant looking man, this 
time clean-shaven and not at all formidable. “You are a foreigner’, he 
asked. “Yes, English’, I said. No speak English. Perhaps German?’ 
Yes, I speak German’, I said with relief. We made a scemly arrange- 
ment about going to bed in rotation, I in the lower bunk, he aloft. We 
started to talk and he told me that he was a scientific officer in the Navy 
and was newly back from the expedition of the Che/yaskin, the ship that 
had been marooned in arctic waters for six months of incredible hard- 
ship. He was, in fact, one of the honoured heroes of the Chelyashhia, 
very much in the Russian news at that time. We talked happily far into 
the night, but in the morning we were both too shy to make the first 
move about getting up and so we missed our breakfast. 


Desmond met me at the station. His Moscow colleagues had arranged 
for us to stay with a Mme Berkov, a university lecturer and a widow, 
who shared her flat with her daughter, a schoolteacher. The two 
women left for work early in the mornings, while Desmond went to the 
university a little later. I was able to wander about the town, perhaps 
more beautiful than ever in the snow, and to spend hours in the Hermi- 
tage. But after a few days, I suddenly went down with flu and mn a very 
high temperature indeed. Mme Berkov, alarmed at having a sick 
foreigner on her hands, sent for a doctor who seemed quite worried 
about me and came daily for nearly a week. Desmond wrung his hands. 
‘Don’t die’, he said in anguished tones, ‘please don’t die.’ Touched by 
his concern, I promised that I would not. 


A Servant and a Ballet 


During the day, while both Desmond and the Berkovs were out at 
work, I was left on my own with Masha, the maid. Poor Masha had a 
miserable time of it. She was an uncouth peasant girl who, like so many 
others, had come to town in the hope of well-paid work. ‘She’s stupid’, 
said Mme Berkov. ‘All these peasants are stupid. You have to tell them 
things over and over again. They never learn.’ Masha slept in a kind of 
broom cupboard without a window. In the evenings, after she had 
cleared away the supper and washed the dishes, she would stand list- 
lessly at the door of the kitchen, a blank look in her eyes. Towards 
midnight visitors began to arrive; there were sounds of talk and laughter 
and then a peremptory shout: Masha, bring tea.’ The visits and the 
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prised at this state of affairs. I had imagined that there would be no 
private servants in the classless society, or that at least there would be 
some kind of control over their conditions of service. ‘It’s quite 
normal’, said Mme Berkov. ‘After all, she’s very lucky to have a‘roof : 
over her head.’ 


On our last evening in Leningrad we went to the ballet, having been 
given tickets by the university. Blocks of seats were booked well in 
advance by factories and offices for their workers and it was difficult 
for individuals without influence to get in at short notice. On that 
particular evening there was a demonstration of the work that their 
children were doing for the relatives of the young dancers at the 
Leningrad Ballet School. There was something very moving about the 
sight of the magnificent opera house, with its gilt and red plush and 
crystal candelabras, filled with shabbily dressed working-class people. 
They watched entranced and broke into sudden, excited whisperings. 
“Look, that’s Anya, that’s her, third on the left’, ‘Katya—there, in the 
middle’, “There’s Sasha’—was heard on all sides. All the same, the con- 
trast between the thistle-down creatures on the stege and the solid- 
looking audience made it difficult to believe that they were in any way ` 
related. The performance started with the youngest class doing their 
exercises and progressed with class after class doing more and more 
elaborate sketches until the finale, which was a whole short ballet 
danced by the top class. The ballet was a patriotic affair, full of revolu- 
tionary fervour, glaringly red—red costumes, red background, waving 
red flags. In fact, the scenery and costumes were quite horrid, and the ` 
choreography, to one nurtured on the inventiveness of the Diaghilev - 
ballets, was conventional and dull. But the dancing was, of course, 
splendid and the delighted enthusiasm of the audience was touching. 


Robeson and Eisenstein 

I think it must heve been Ivy who introduced us to Muriel Draper. 
Back in Moscow, I used often to drop in on her in her suite at the * 
Metropole Hotel. I never saw her anywhere else and indeed I had the 
impression that she never went out, but sat there, spider-like, while the 
world came to her. An elegant, witty, middle-aged New Yorker with 

- the attractively rasping voice of complete self-confidence, she was 
usually surrounded by a clutch of fascinated young men from the 
embassies. She knew everything that was going on, every rumour 
reached her, she seemed to pull strands of information out of the air and 
weave them into fact. She was an enthusiastic admirer of the Soviet 
Union. Later, when she came to see me in London, she told me that she -. 
had bought a fabulous hat in Paris on her way through. It was the envy 
of her women friends. ‘Where did you get it?’, they asked. In Moscow’, 
replied Muriel. ‘Really?’ The friends were staggered. ‘We had no idea 
that they made things like that.” “They certainly do’, lied Muriel 
staunchly. Perhaps she got away with it, for in those days there were 
few visitors to the Soviet Union apart from the comrades and fellow 4 
travellers and little was known about it outside left-wing political 
circles. 


There was something superb about Muriel’s self assurance. I remember 
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indignation. ‘He’—some dignitory or other— ‘He tried to insult me. 
He called me a whore! I told him, of course I’m a whore. Whatever else 
did you take me for?’ The young diplomats grinned with pleasure. It 
was with Muriel that I met Paul Robeson and his wife, who were also 
staying at the Metropole. Paul was a lovely, great, warm, guileless man, 
who seemed almost as determined as my Scottish red-head to admire 
everything that he encountered in the Soviet Union. His wife, 2 small, 
rather sharp woman struck me as intelligent and shrewd and, while 
equally pro-Soviet in her opinions, determined to protect her husband 
from the consequences of his too easy-going credulity. Theirs seemed 
to me to be a symbiotic relationship, each dependent upon and admiring 
the other’s very different qualities. At Muriel’s I also used to meet the 
dark-eyed Louis Fischer, intense and rather taciturn and—rightly— 
impatient with my uninformed, sloppily liberal attitudes. 


One day I set off to carry out an errand for Ivor Montagu. He had asked 
me to deliver a box of chocolates—hard to come by in Moscow at that 
time—to the great Eisenstein who, he said, had a passion for sweets. I 
was pleased at the prospect of meeting this mythical man and felt sure of 
a welcome, what with Ivor’s introduction and the chocolates. Arriving 
at the flat, an elderly housekeeper looked at me with hostile suspicion. I 
faltered Ivor’s name and she motioned me to wait, standing in the hall. 
Presently she reappeared and grumpily led me to an inner room, @ very 
dark room, where Eisenstein, in a dressing gown, was lolling in an 
armchair. He scarcely rose to greet me. ‘Oh yes, Ivor’, he said. How is 
he P ‘He’s well’, I said. He asked me to bring you these.’ I handed him 
the chocolates. He tore open the covering paper, opened the box and 
put a chocolate in his mouth. ‘Mm, these are good’, he said, and popped 
in another. ‘Very good’, he said, taking a third. Since he did not offer 
one to me and seemed disinclined to talk, I soon said goodbye and left 
him to his munching. I bet he scoffed the lot at a go. 


The Assassination 


I very much disliked Soviet public buildings, grandiose and power- 
flaunting. And I disliked the heroic ‘socialist’ statues and friezes. But 
most of all I disliked the ubiquitous, inescapable, huge portraits of 
Stalin. ‘I hate that man’, I said to Desmond. ‘But why?’, he asked 
mildly. ‘I don’t quite know. I hate his face, it’s a horrible face.’ ‘It’s just 
a nice, simple Georgian peasant face’, he said. And I felt slightly 
ashamed of my intolerance, which was not, after all, based on know- 
ledge. 


When I went out on the morning of 2 December, I was immediately 
aware of something strange, different. It was as though a hush had 
come over the town and everything was suspended. In all the shop 
windows, not Stalin’s but a new face looked out, surrounded by leurel 
leaves and black ribbons. Many of the quiet people in the quiet streets 
were wearing black armbands. ‘What is it? What has happened?’, I 
asked a shopkeeper. ‘It’s Kirov. He’s been assassinated’, he said. The 
name meant nothing to me and it was only later, when I met Desmond 
for lunch, that I learned that he had been the main Party leader in 
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turbed. ‘It’s an extremely serious business’, he said. In the afternoon I 
went to see Muriel, who told me that apparently Stalin had been in- 
volved in the murder. ‘But why P”, I asked, startled. ‘What motive could 
he possibly have had?’ ‘Kirov was too much liked. He was becoming - 
too popular.’ ‘All the same . . . Anyway, how do you know?’ ‘One 
hears things’, said Muriel. When I told Desmond about this conversa- 
tion, he shrugged it off as malicious gossip. “Muriel hears a lot of things 
that aren’t true’, he said. 


Kirov’s body was brought to Moscow and lay in state for three days, N 
the patient queues shuffling endlessly through the snow to do him 
homage. From one of Muriel’s windows I looked down on a street with < 
a row of militiamen barring it every twenty yards or so and at one end 

a crowd of people pushing, arguing, gesticulating. Now and again 
someone succeeded in breaking through the line and then, it seemed, he 
had won and was able to go on unmolested until he reached the next 
line when the pushing, arguing and gesticulating started up again. To 
the outside onlooker it had the air of some vast children’s game like 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground. I watched, fascinated, for several hours anda 
when it came to my time to go home I had no difficulty in getting 
through the barriers by the simple expedient of looking helpless and 
saying ‘I don’t speak Russian’ in English. 


Kirov was buried with much pomp and it seemed that all Moscow was 
in mourning. But it was not just that; something fundamental had 
happened and life was quite suddenly changed. The nascent feeling of 
optimism and lightening was replaced by a heavy pall of suspicion and 
fear. It was almost as though the sky, that dark winter sky, were { 
threatening to press down on one’s head, as though oppression were 
indeed a physical fact. Ivy told us that Tanya was bewildered and dis 
tressed; a number of the older boys at her school were inexplicably 
absent and no one dared to ask what had happened to them. There was € 
caution and unease on every side. Isn’t it horrible? Don’t you feel it”, 

I asked Desmond. ‘No, I don’t’, he answered. But many years later, 
when deeply disturbed by the happenings in Hungary, he said to me, 
“You know, you were right that time in Moscow, only I didn’t want to 
admit it. I wanted to give them the benefit of the doubt.’ 


A Final Glimpee 


In mid-December Desmond had to go to a conference in Vienna, but I , 
decided to stay on in Moscow until my visa ran out. Now began to see ~, 
a good deal more of my Russian friends and, with the temptation to 
talk English nearly all the time removed, learnt a little Russian. A 
friend of Tolya’s invited me out to supper one evening. His name was 
Igor and he worked in a cheese factory, a rather wizened little man. I 
think that he must have blued almost a month’s wages on that jaunt, for 
he took me to the nearest thing to a nightclub in Moscow at that time. - 
It was a large, dimly lit room with a dance-floor in the middle, balalaika 
music and two fiercely moustached Caucasian dancer’s in traditional 
costume, who sprang around excitingly, barbarically, a dagger in each 
hand which they held to their eyebrows as they kicked their legs out in 
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cream and a bottle of Georgian wine. He didn’t attempt to dance, nor 
did we talk much, but were very content to sip our wine and watch. 
Suddenly he turned to me with a smile and said “This is what I enjoy— 
to drink, to talk and to feel a little sad.’ Ah, I thought, here at last is the 
real Russia, the Russia of Chekov and Dostoievsky, the Russia I ex- 
pected to find. However, I never had another glimpse of it. 


Christmas passed quietly. I saw lighted trees in a few windows but 
nobody seemed to take much notice of it. New Year’s Eve, however, 
was a time of celebration, of parties and heavy drinking. New Year’s 
Day came with bright sunshine and sparkling snow and I went for a 
walk. The sobering, frosty air gave me a great sense of vigour and well- 
being. On the further side of the river I saw a little group of people 
standing in a circle on the pavement. I crossed the bridge to join them 
and find out what it was about. They were staring down at a man lying 
on the ground and were arguing heatedly about whether he was dead 
or just drunk. Some said dead, others said drunk, but no one bothered 
to bend down and investigate. They just stood there in a circle, as 
cattle will gather round an object of interest and stare. Presently a 
militia man came along, broke into the circle and bending down, shook 
the man gently. ‘Come along now, citizen’, he said. “You'll freeze to 
death if you keep on lying here.’ He pulled him up into a sitting position 
and the man opened his bleary eyes and grunted. The onlookers began 
to laugh. ‘So that’s what it is. He’s drunk. I told you so. Drunk.’ They 
began to drift away as the militiaman pulled the drank to his feet and 
with amused kindliness, led him off. It was a cock-cyed little incident— 
_ the passive inhumanity of the onlookers, not raising a finger to help, 
and the friendly gentleness of the militiaman. It seemed to me as though 
they had somehow got into the wrong play, with their roles reversed. 


Quite a little crowd came to see me off at the station—Tolya and Vera 
aod Igor and some of my younger English friends. The Russians 
brought me food, a large whole cheese from Igor, a salami 

from Tolya and fruit for the journey from Vera. “To show them in 
London that we aren’t starving here in Moscow’, they said, laughing 
and yet all the same half serious. But when I offered to leave behind my 
thick coat, which I would not be needing in England and which was of 
far better quality than any cloth that could be obtained in the Soviet 
Union, it was rather haughtily refused and I felt I had made a gaffe. 


I travelled in the trans-Siberian train and a German woman in my 
carriage had already been on it with her three-year-old son for four 
days and nights. The child started to whine and his mother turned on 
him and shouted ‘Stop that! Stop that at once or Pll kill you. PH kill 
you.’ I was startled and shocked. The poor woman was distraught with 
fatigue and the child was tiresome, but all the same I hated her for 
jerking me back into a world where a child could be treated like that. I 
had forgotten about such things in Moscow. I tried to distract the child 
and the mother thanked me and told me that she could no longer 
believe that the journey would ever come to an end. 


When we had got through all the frontier kerfuffle and passed into 
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and blue and high, no longer pressing down on me. With unexpected 
relief I felt that I had escaped, I was free, I could breathe. The train 
moved on into a strange, half sleeping, half waking night, timeless, 
placeless. There must have been another frontier, more customs and 
commotion, but I was drifting through a kind of nothingless, nothing 
behind, nothing ahead. In the dark morning the train stopped, there 
was shouting and clanking and lights moving past the heavily frosted 
window. The nothing had become a place and was Berlin. I blew on the 
glass and rubbed and made a little opening to look through. And then, 
fally awake, I knew that I was in another prison and might be going to 
yet another, though very different, one. 
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Bob Rowthorn 


‘Late Capitalism’ 


- 


Three years after its publication in Germany, Ernest Mandel’s Late Capitalism 
has now appeared in a revised and updated English edition.t Whatever one’s 
criticisms, it is a major contribution to the revival of Marxist economics now 
occurring in Britain and some other Western countries. Indeed it is, in my 
opinion, one of the two most important works of Marxist political economy to 
have appeared in English during the past decade, the other being Harry Braver- 
\_ man’s Labor and Monopoly Capital. Mandel, like Braverman, takes as his starting- 
” point capitalist production, rather than income distribution and demand, which 
for many years have dominated socialist and radical thought in Britain. Natur- 
ally, he considers demand and distribution; however, these are seen, not as 
independent entities, but as conditioned by and dependent on what happens in 
“the sphere of production. This approach represents a return to the concerns of 
classical Marxism; at the same time, potentially, such an approach could herald 
a new era in the development of Marxism in Britain, where until recently it has 
existed under the shadow of left Keynesianism, lacking any genuine theoretical 
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matter is extremely complex, its approach is often eclectic and its 
arguments are at times confused or unnecessarily abstruse. Nonetheless, 
to anyone patient enough to master its contents, it contains a wealth of 
ideas and empirical material and is a work of truly creative Marxism. In ' 
the space of 2 single review it is impossible to do justice to a book whose 
coverage is so vast, so I shall consider only those aspects which I have 
found particularly interesting. 


Method 


Mandel begins with a chapter on method entitled “The Laws of 
Motion and the History of Capital’ in which he makes a forceful plea í 
for the reintegration of theory and history. He then asks ‘Why is it that 
the integration of theory and history which Marx applied with such 
mastery in the Granxdrisse and Capital has never since been repeated 
successfully, to explain. . . successive stages of the capitalist mode of 
production? Why is there still no satisfactory history of capitalism as a 
function of the inner laws of capital . . . and still less a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the new stage in the history of capitalism which clearlya 
began after the Second World War?’ His answer is as follows. In part 
he blames the social pressures of Stalinism, which discouraged a creative 
approach to political economy and replaced theory by apologetics. 
More fundamentally, however, he points to a problem in the realm of 
theory itself, arguing that twentieth-century Marxism has developed 
according to a certain inner logic which has seriously inhibited its 
ability to formulate adequate theories and explain concrete events. He 
identifies two specific aspects of this logic as primarily responsible: 1. ] 
the use of Marx’s reproduction schemas for purposes for which they 
were never intended; 2. the monocausal nature of twentieth-century 
Marxism, whose practitioners have tried to explain the whole of 
capitalist development in terms of a single key factor, such as the 
anarchy of production or the difficulty of realizing surplus-value. < 


The reproduction schemas, claims Mandel, were designed for one 
purpose only, to explain ‘why and how an economic system based on 
“pure” market anarchy in which economic life seems to be determined 
“by millions of unrelated decisions to buy and sell does not lead to con- 
tinuous chaos and constant interruptions of the social and economic 
processes of reproduction, but instead on the whole fanctions norm- 
ally...’ and thus ‘to prove that it is possible for the capitalist mode of 
production to exist at all’. I agree thet this was one of the purposes for i 
which the reproduction schemas were designed, but surely there were šj 
others? For example, Marx used the schemas to analyse what Keynes- 
ians nowadays call the ‘circular flow of income’ and it is fair to say that 
he anticipated modern national income accounting by many decades. 
He drew his inspiration from the Physiocrats and used the schemas 
with great effect in criticizing Adam Smith’s analysis of national income. 
On the other hand, Mandel is correct in saying that the schemas were® 
primarily designed for the analysis of equilibrium and that hter 


1 Emest Mandel, Lats Ceptteitow, NLB, London, and Humanities Press, Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J., 1975. 
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Marxists often used them inappropriately to analyse disequilibnum 
situations. He makes too much of this point, however, and his criti- 
cism of Hilferding is unconvincing. 


Mandel is more impressive when dealing with the second aspect of 
twentieth-century Marxism—its monocausal nature. He argues force- 
fully that ‘any single factor assumption is clearly opposed to the notion 
of the capitalist mode of production as a dynamic totality in which the 
interplay of aX the basis laws of development is necessary in order to 
produce any particular outcome. This notion means that up to 2 certain 
point al the basic variables of this mode of production can partially and 
periodically perform the réle of autonomous variables—naturally not 
to the point of complete independence, but in interplay constantly 
articulated through the laws of development of the whole capitalist 
mode of production.’ He then criticizes a number of famous Marxists 
for their exclusive concern with one single factor—Rosa Luxemburg 
for her obsession with the realization of surplus-value, Henryk Gross- 
man for his mechanical breakdown theory, and so on. 


Mandel’s criticism of monocausal theories is, of course, correct. 
Marxism has undoubtedly been held back by its failure to develop more 
elaborate theories and by its futile search for the universal answer, the 
unique factor whose operation determines the entire course of history. 
On the other hand, having correctly criticized earlier Marxists and 
specified what must be done, Mandel rather under-estimates the com- 
plexity of this task and certainly does not live up to his own promises. 
Although he discusses at length many different aspects of capitalism, he 
fails to produce a convincing picture of how they interconnect in 
either the long or the short term. His basic analysis is of the classical 
falling-rate-of-profit type and depends almost exclusively on move- 
ments in the rate of surplus-value and the organic composition of 
capital. Problems of realization and interdepartmental proportions are 
discussed, but they are never properly integrated with the basic theory, 
and the result is sometimes confusing. It is never clear, for example, 
whether Mandel considers capitalism has an inherent tendency to- 
wards overproduction which periodically expresses itself in a falling 
rate of profit, or whether overproduction itself is caused by a falling 
rate of profit. Asa result, his repeated references to demand and realiza- 
tion exist in something of a vacuum, and one is left wondering what, if 
any, is their connection with his basic theory of development. 


This is most evident in Chapter 9, which deals with the role of 
armaments. After reading this several times, I still do not understand 
how military expenditure is supposed to have functioned in the post- 
war period. In places the author here sounds like Baran and Sweezy, 
arguing that armaments have absorbed surplus-value for which there 
was no investment outlet, and thereby maintained demand and pre- 
vented a realization crisis. Yet elsewhere in the same chapter he argues 
that military expenditure has been accompanied by an equivalent re- 
duction in workers’ consumption, in which case it does not help avert 
a realization crisis; all that happens is that one kind of demand and in- 
vestment outlet (military) replaces another (civil), and the overall 
realization of surplus-value is in no way affected. These two theories 
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are obviously incompatible. They imply quite different views of the 
post-war period, one suggesting there was a latent realization crisis or 
shortage of demand throughout the entire period which was only 
staved off by spending a vast amount on armaments, the other denying _ 
this. Yet Mandel does not choose between these alternatives, nor does 
he specify very clearly how either might be integrated with his basic 
long-wave theory of development. 


Long Waves 


The most profound aspect of Late Capitalism is its attempt to identify, - 
characterize and explain ‘long waves’ in capitalist development, and to 
locate the post-war boom and recent crisis within this framework. 
Mandel argues that the 7-10 year industrial cycle is superimposed on 
and conditioned by a more fundamental movement which determines 
the general character of a whole era as one of relatively fast or slow 
accumulation. As Mandel himself admits, this is not 2 new idea; but it 
became unfashionable for economists to study long waves during the 
nineteen-fifties and sixties, so he has performed an important seryice 
in raising the issue once again. Moreover, his approach is more syste- ™ 
matic than that of most earlier writers and he makes an original attempt 
to explain long waves, using the tools of classical Marxism. In his own 
words, ‘the specific contribution of our own analysis of the problem of 
“long-waves” has been to relate the diverse combinations of factors 
that may influence the rate of profit (such as a radical fall in the cost of 
taw materials; 2 sadden expansion of the world market or of new ~ 
fields of investment for capital; a rapid increase or decline in the rate of . 
surplus-value; wars and revolutions) to the inner logic of the process ( 
of long-term accumulation and valorization of capital, based upon 
spurts of radical renewal or reproduction of fundamental productive 
technology. It explains these movements by the inner logic of the pro- 
cess of accumulation and self-expansion of capital itself.’2 


~ 


In essence, Mandel’s basic theory is rather simple. Accumulation de- í 
pends on the rate of profit, and anything which raises the latter stimu- 
lates accumulation. The expansionary phase of a long wave occurs 
when the rate of profit is lifted radically upwards by what he calls 
‘triggering factors’, which lower the organic composition of capital or 
taise the rate of surplus-value. It draws to a close when the effect of 
these triggering factors begins to wear off, as their potential is ex- 
hausted and the rate of profit begins to fall because of unfavourable 
changes in the organic composition of capital or the rate of surplus- “ 
value. A new expansionary phase occurs when the rate of profit is once = 
again lifted radically upwards by some new combination of factors. 
Thus, capitalism develops in a series of spurts, each initiated by an 
external shock whose effect is gradually dissipated by the process of 
accumulation itself. 


Among the triggering factors which provide such a shock, Mandel $ 
mentions specifically the following: ‘r. A sudden fall in the average 
organic composition of capital, for example, as a result of the massive 





1 Ibid., p. 145. 
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penetration of capital into spheres (or countries) with a very low or- 
ganic composition. 2. A sudden increase in the rate of surplus-value, 
due to a radical defeat or atomization of the working class . . ..3. A 
sadden fall in the price of elements of constant capital, especially of raw 
materials . . . or a sudden fall in the price of fixed capital due to a 
revolutionary advance in the productivity of labour in Department I. 
4. A sudden abbreviation of the turn-over time of circulating capital 
due to perfection of new systems of transport and communications, 
improved methods of distribution, accelerated rotation of stock, and 
so on.” Mandel argues that if these factors operate to a limited degree, 
then the upswing will be short-lived, the initially high rate of profit will 
quickly decline and accumulation will tail off. If, on the other hand, 
‘several factors are simultaneously and cumulatively contributing to a 
rise in the long-run rate of profit’, then accumulation will continue for a 
long time and there will be a ‘revolution in technology’ and a ‘funda- 
mental renewal of productive technology’ which induces a qualitative 
change in the productivity of labour. 


The above approach to capitalist development is very fruitful. It pro- 
vides a conceptual framework within which to consider the effect of a 
wide variety of technological, economic and political factors; yet, at 
the same time, it maintains a close connection with classical Marxism 
by focusing on the internal dynamics of the long wave itself and 
emphasizing the inherent tendency of accumulation to undermine the 
foundations of its own success. On the other hand, Mandel’s own 
particular version of this approach suffers from a number of theoretical 
and empirical weaknesses. First, the influence of economic factors on 
technology is at times obscure, and it is not clear how far the author 
believes a ‘technological revolution’ is an ongoing process of discovery 
and how far it rests upon the exploitation of discoveries which had 
already been made when the ‘revolution’ began. Yet this is a crucial 
question, for if the ongoing aspect of discovery is predominant, then 
there is no real reason to assume that the organic composition of 
capital will rise and we must look elsewhere for an explanation of why 
expansion peters out. If, on the other hand, ongoing discovery is of 
secondary importance, then expansion will peter out as the pool of 
previous discoveries is exhausted and it becomes more difficult to 
raise productivity. 


Secondly, Mandel says that the shift which gives rise to a phase of ex- 
pansion must be saddes, whereas in fact its speed of occurrence is irrele- 
vant; what matters is that it be radical. For example, to subordinate the 
working class and lay the foundations for post-war expansion took 
about 20 years, from 1929 to the late forties. During this time depres- 
sion, fascism, war-time integration and the Cold War all contributed, in 
their own way, to the creation of an effective mechanism for containing 
working-class demands and making possible a sustained and profitable 
accumulation. In his search for a saddens shift in the balance of power, 
Mandel assigns almost exclusive responsibility to fascism which, at 
one blow, smashed the workers’ movements in Germany, Japan and 
certain other countries. This leads to an exaggerated emphasis on the 
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purely repressive aspects of capitalist power, and an under-emphasis on 
more subtle mechanisms of control which, at one level, rest on consent 
rather than coercion and incorporate trade unions as junior partners in 
capitalist society. Such mechanisms, by their nature, are built slowly; 
yet they play a central.rdle in making possible a sustained accumulation 
of capital. 


Thirdly, Mandel has a peculiar notion of how the expansionary phase 
of a long wave is financed. During an expansionary phase, there is a 
very high level of investment which, Mandel says, is financed out of 
reserve funds already in existence when expansion begins; these funds, he - 
argues, were built up in the course of several industrial cycles, during 
the preceding non-expansionary phase of the long wave. In the non- ' 
expansionary phase, capitalists have an excess of capital which they 
place in reserve funds; later, when expansion begins, they use these 
fands to finance a large-scale investment programme. This argument is 
mistaken. Once expansion gets under way, it is self-supporting; profits 
are high and provide 2 sufficient flow of money to finance investment on 
the required scale; capitalists then have no need for the ‘historical 
reserve fund of capital’ on which Mandel lays so much stress. The only + 
time when such 2 reserve might be necessary is in the initial stages of 
expansion, before profits have started to flow on a large enough scale to 
finance investment. But, even then, there is an alternative source of 
finance, namely bank credit. When expansion begins economic pros- 
pects are good, anticipated profits are high and banks are prepared to 
lend, confident their loans are secure. Thus, firms can finance their 
initial investment by borrowing from the banks. Later, as profits start 
to flow, they can use their own internally generated funds. Now the key 
point about bank credit is that it can increase total purchasing power in 
the economy. Banks are not merely a funnel through which other 
people’s savings are channelled. They can actually create sew purchasing 
power by means of the overdraft system, and, in this way, can provide 
investment finance in excess of what has already been saved by capitalists < 
or anyone else.* When they do this, banks are not lending reserve funds 
built up in the previous non-expansionary phase of the long wave. They | 
are creating genuinely new purchasing power! Mandel has fallen vic- 
tim to 2 well-known fallacy, that no one can lend what they, or some- 
one else, has not already saved. The peculiar characteristic of banks is 
that they can do just this. Like the State, they can create new purchasing 
power. The State does it by issuing money, and the banks do it by ex- 
tending overdraft facilities. 


So much for the theoretical weaknesses in Mandel’s long-wave theory. ` 
Quite apart from these, however, there are a number of weaknesses in 
his use of the theory to characterize and explain the actual history of 
capitalist development. 


The Organic Composition of Capital 
Movements in the organic composition of capital play a central rôle in 
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Mandel’s analysis of capitalist development from 1793 to the present. 
Yet he provides very little empirical evidence to support his various 
claims; his general approach is impressionistic and his treatment of 
fixed capital unsatisfactory. Now conventional statistics are not always 
well suited for the testing of Marxist hypotheses, because they rest ona 
different conceptual basis. However, in the case of fixed capital there 
exists a reasonably good measure, namely, the capital-output ratio. 
Although not perfect, this does give us some idea what has been 
happening to the fixed capital part of the organic composition, which 
Mandel calls Cr. 


The main sources of information on the historical behaviour of the 
capital-output ratio are the various publications of Simon Kuznets. 
Mandel himself cites some of these works, yet he never makes any use 
of the data they contain on average and incremental capital-output 
ratios. This is a pity, 2s they confirm much of what he has to say about 
the general pattern of capitalist development: as industrial methods of 
production have spread from industry to other sectors, there has indeed 
been a convergence of capital-output ratios, so that organic composi- 
tions have become much more uniform across such diverse sectors as 
public utilities, manufacturing and agriculture; waves of technological 
innovation have indeed been accompanied by huge shifts in the organic 
composition of capital, clearly of great importance in the accumulation 
process; and organic compositions were indeed much lower after the 
Second World War than before it. 


On the other hand, Kuznets’s data do not confirm all of Mandel’s ideas. 
For example, although he never states it explicitly, Mandel seems to 
believe that there is at work a very long-run tendency which is causing 
the organic composition to rise permansatly. This is not confirmed by 
empirical evidence, which shows clearly that, over the past hundred 
years, there has been no general rise in the organic composition—rises 
in some sectors have been offset by falls in others. This does not, of 
course, disprove the existence of a long-run upward tendency; but it 
does show that such a tendency has not yet manifested itself in reality, 
and its existence is therefore rather speculative. Table 1 gives data for 
the us economy over the period 1880 to 1948. Between 1880 and 


TABLE I 
Ratio of Capital Stock to Net Product 
A gricudtturs Minsag Mansjacinring Prubbsc Total 





Uřtilsties 
I June 1880 174 1-68 o-78 2360 298 
1 June 1900 I-51 221 1°26 10'04 265 
31 December 1922 2°28 3'29 1°58 5°65 273 
31 December 1948 2°02 I-47 0-98 2°50 1'57 


SOURCE: S. Kuznets, Capital in the Americas Econeary, Princeton 1961, p. 199- 

1922 the capital-output ratio rose dramatically in agriculture, mining 
and manufacturing, but this was more than offset by an enormous fall 
in public utilities (transport, electricity, etc), so that overall the ratio 
remained fairly stable. Between 1922 and 1948, however, the ratio fell 
in all four sectors, so that by 1948 the fied capital part Cr of the organic 
composition was much lower than it had been some seventy years 
before in 1880. 


Kuznets does not give much data on the post-war period and for this 
we must look elsewhere. Table z is drawn from the UN Exomomic 
Survey of Exrope in 1971, Part 2. In 8 out of the 11 countries for which 
data is given, the incremental capital-output ratio was lower ia the 
nineteen-sixties than in the nineteen-fifties, often by a substantial’ 


TABLE 2 
Incremental Capital-Outpot Ratios in Manufacturing = 
T9JO-J9 1960-69 


Belgium 3°8 33 
Denmark 20 T8 
West Germany J 1°8 $°0 
Finland 3°6 34 
France 3:6 37 t 
Italy 2:8 2'3 
Netherlands 33 32 
Norway 5'0 3'5 
Sweden 44 25 
UK 39 3°8 
USA 5'4 22 


SOURCE: See text. 


amount. This suggests that Cr may actually have fallen during thif}- 
period. Now these figures should be treated with caution as they reflect 
cyclical as well as structural influences; and they are based on so-called 
‘constant prices’ and do not therefore allow for a change ia the relative 
price of fixed capital and manufacturing output. Even so, they are 
sufficient to disprove what Mandel says about fixed capital during the 
post-war period. He is wrong when he says that Cr has been ri 
since the Second World War.? It is true that the physical qmentity of 
equipment per worker has been rising, but, because of the greater pro- 
ductivity of labour, this equipment has become cheaper and its salse 
has fallen. Over the nineteen-fifties and sixties this cheapening of fixed 
capital was enough to offset its greater quantity, so that the overall 
sales of fixed capital per worker did not rise. In other words, the greater 
quantity of fixed capital did not lead to a rise in the organic a 
of capital. 


This brings us to the most recent period of history. Since the mid- 
sixties, there has been a fairly widespread tendency for the rate of 
profit (net of tax) to fall.© Mandel argues that the decline has been 
caused primarily by a rise in the organic composition of capital, Yet 
numerous studies, including some cited by Mandel himself, have shown 
this is not the case. They have proved conclusively that the rate of 
profit has fallen because, properly measured, profits per worker are less” 
than they were in the mid-sixties. In other words, because the share of} 
profits in output has fallen, and not because the organic composition 
has risen. For the United States, Nordhaus showed this quite clearly in 
an article aptly entitled “The Falling Share of Profits’.? Mandel himself 





> Lats Capitalism, pp. 131-2. w% 
6 The precise timing of this decline varies from country to country, and the lang» 
term trend has often been disguised by short-term cyclical variations. Even so, there 
is no doubt that the underlying trend in profits has been downward since the mid- 
aixtles. 

7 William Nordhaus, “The Falling Share of Profit’, in A. Okun and L. Perry (Ede.), 
Brooking Papers on Eeoneacic Activity, No. 1, 1974- 


cites this article and it is strange that he did not take the hint contained 
in its title. Indeed, his use of evidence in this context is altogether 
rather dubious. He begins one passage with the following sentence: 
‘Predictably, the rise in the organic composition of capital, combined 
with the stagnation in the rate of surplus-value since the sixties, has led 
to a decline in the average rate of profit.’ Then, just six lines later, he 
continues with the statement: ‘In the usa two enquiries have yielded 
similar results, independently of each other. Nell has estimated a fall in 
the rate of surplus-value from 22-9 per cent in 1965 to 17°5 per cent in 
1970 (i.e. the share of profit and interest in net value added of noo- 
financial share companies). Now how can a fall in the rate of surplus- 
value from 22-9 per cent to 17°5 per cent conceivably be described as’ 
stagnation? It accounts for the esfire reduction in us profitability be- 
tween 1965 and 1970, and establishes quite clearly that the rate of profit 
did not fall because the organic composition rose, but because the 
share of output going to profits fell. 


Mandel displays a similar perversity in his reference to the well-known 
study of the profits squeeze in Britain by Glyn and Sutcliffe.* Like Nell 
and Nordhaus, they identify the reduced share of profits as the factor 
responsible for a lower profit rate. Yet once again Mandel cites them as 
confirming his thesis that a higher organic composition is responsible. 
Now these three references—Glyn and Sutcliffe, Nell, and Nordhaus— 
comprise the bulk of Mandel’s statistical evidence in support of his 
position; yet in each case we find that he has drawn conclusions which 
are unjustified and contrary to the explicit options of the authors. Such 
an obstinate refusal to face facts is not, however, surprising. If Mandel 
were to change his position on the organic composition and admit that 
it hes not yet risen significantly he would need to modify substantially 
his explanation of the present crisis. He would need to consider in 
depth why and how profits have been squeezed; and, if he continued to 
believe the organic composition of capital is an important variable, he 
would need to argue why it will rise in the future, even though it has 
remained fairly stable for the past 25 years. To do this would not be 
easy, but I am sure it is possible, using the various elements of Mandel’s 
own theory. He does not need to jettison this theory—it provides an 
extremely useful general framework—but he does need to reassess his 
application of it to the post-war period. $ 


End of an Era ? 


Mandel’s views on the present crisis are not always clear or consistent, 
but his main argument seems to be as follows. World capitalism has 
reached the end of an era. The expansionary phase of the post-war long 
wave is over and we are entering an indefinite period of stagnation; 
industrial cycles will continue to occur, but booms will be shorter and 
slumps longer than they were in the fifties and sixties. Post-war expan- 
sion was based on a ‘third technological revolution’, which enabled the 
industrial capitalist countries to improve their production techniques 
with comparative ease. During this period, industrial techniques spread 


8 Andrew Glyn and Bob Sutcliffe, Brotich Capitalism, Workers and the Profit Squsexe, 
London 1972. 


to all branches of economic life and the ‘real cost’ or value of raw 
materials, food and manufactures fell substantially. By the mid-sixties, 
however, the immediate potentialities of this revolution were approach- 
ing exhaustion and casy gains were no longer possible. More invest- 
ment was needed to raise productivity by a given amount and the or- 
ganic composition of capital began to rise quite quickly. To maintain 
the old rate of profit under these conditions required the extraction of 
more surplus-value from the working class. But workers were not pre- 
pared to provide this additional surplus-value and they resisted capitalist 
attempts to make them. As a result, the rate of profit began to fall and 
the expansionary phase of the long wave was brought to a close. 


This raises an obvious question: why was the working class able to 
resist so effectively and prevent the rate of surplus-value rising? 
Mandel’s answer is as follows. By the mid-sixties, labour was in short 
supply throughout the advanced capitalist world and workers were ina 
strong bargaining position. Several decades of sustained accumulation 
had virtually exhausted the huge post-war reserves of unemployed and 
cheap rural labour. Although employers imported foreign workers, 
they were never able to do so on a sufficient scale to eliminate thé 
shortages. Thus Mandel identifies two factors as primarily responsible 
for the new phase of capitalist development: 1. the disappearance of 
easy productivity gains, once the immediate potentialities of the third 
industrial revolution had been exploited; 2. a stronger working-class 
movement, because labour was in short supply and the reserve army of 
labour had been greatly depleted. The first of these is reflected in a, 
higher organic composition of capital, the second in a relatively low 
rate of surplus-value. 


The above is, of course, a classic analysis based directly on Marx’s 

Capital. Mandel extends it by considering the rôle of inflation which, he 

says, ‘is the mechanism specific to late capitalism for braking a rapid 

downturn in the rate of surplus-value and of profit under conjunctural 
conditions of relatively rapid capital accumulation and relatively high 

levels of employment.’ However, Mandel considers that inflation is 

inadequate as a means of maintaining the rate of profit and sustaining 

accumulation. It impedes but does not prevent a rise in real wages and, 

despite rising prices, the rate of profit continues to fall. Moreover, in- 

flation is ultimately self-defeating, for it has an inherent tendency to 

accelerate and, if it is allowed to continue unchecked, prices eventually 

rise so fast that accumulation becomes impossible. Thus inflation can 

delay the crisis but cannot prevent it indefinitely. The rate of profit con+ 
tinues to fall and prices rise ever faster; accumulation slows down, and) 
it is only a matter of time before a full-scale crisis occurs. 


Mandel’s prognostication for the future of the capitalist economies is 

gloomy. It will become steadily more difficult to raise productivity and 
to ‘devalorize’ constant capital; investment will not be matched by %, 

ae cheapening of constant capital, so the organic composi 

tion of capital will continue to rise. Particular problems will ae ex- 

perienced with primary commodities, whose production has been 
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become relatively more expensive and the circulating part C, of the 

organic composition will rise even faster than its fired part Cy. To 

maintain the average rate of profit when the organic composition of 

capital is rising quickly requires a substantial increase in the rate of 
surplus-value. This is ‘to be accomplished by the reconstruction of the 

industrial reserve army, and the cancellation of the democratic free- 

doms of the workers’ movement (among other things, state repression 

of strikes and the right to strike). The struggle over the rate of surplus- 

value moves into the centre of the dynamic of economy and society, as 

it did in the period from the turn of the zoth century to the thirties.’!° 


However, under existing technological conditions, it is becoming more 
expensive to replace living labour by fixed capital, and thus more diffi- 
cult to reconstitute the reserve army. Capitalism is in a double bind. On 
the one hand, it can ‘deepen’ capital stock by investing heavily in 
labour-saving equipment; but this way of reconstituting the reserve 
army would cause the organic composition of capital to rise very sharply. 
On the other hand, it can ‘widen’ capital stock, by not bothering ‘so 
much with expensive labour-saving methods; but heavy investment of 
this kind would create a huge demand for labour, and would soon ex- 
haust the reserve army. Thus, if carried out on a large scale, ‘deepening’ 
is unprofitable because it drives up the organic composition of capital, 
and ‘widening’ is unprofitable because it exhausts the reserve army of 
labour and makes the extraction of surplus-value more difficult. Given 
that heavy investment of either kind—‘deepening’ or “widening’—is 
unprofitable, the only alternative is to invest less; and to contain 
accumulation within the limits set by reduced technological possibilities 
and an incipient labour shortage. Only in this way can the organic com- 
position be kept within reasonable bounds and the reserve army pre- 
served. In practice, this means an indefinite period of stagnation, 
characterized by short booms and long recessions. The reserve army 
will be preserved, not through the dynamic replacement of labour by 
machines, but by a process of repeated slumps which hold down the 
long-term rate of accumulation. 


The above exposition of Mandel’s views on the present situation is by 
no means complete, and may not be entirely accurate. He nowhere 
gives an adequate summary of his ideas and to identify them in his vast 
and sprawling text is not always easy. Even so, I think I have captured 
the main thrust of his argument, although I may have expressed it in 
rather different language. Much of what Mandel says is certainly 
correct. The industrial reserve army is, indeed, capitalism’s own specific 
means of labour discipline. Its depletion by the nineteen-sixties was 
partly responsible for ending the expansionary phase of the long wave. 
Sustained accumulation will be very difficult unless this reserve can be 
reconstituted in some way. Mandel is also right to emphasize tech- 
nology and the need to ‘devalorize’ capital, so as to keep down the 
organic composition. The need for this has been ignored by one school 
of Marxists who have focused almost exclusively on income distribu- 
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tion. Moreover, as he says, it will in tuture be more difhicult to raise 
productivity, especially in the raw materials sector which is now largely 
industrialized. This will make it more difficult to devalorize constant 
capital and the result may, indeed, be a rising organic composition. 
For this reason, I think he is right to claim that capitalism is in for a 
period of stagnation, caused by the difficulty of reconstituting the 
reserve army without at the same time raising the organic composition . 
of capital. Finally, I agree that inflation has been used to maintain the ` 
rate of profit and prolong expansion, and that it has aD inadequate 
to this task. 


On the other hand, there are a number of points where Mandel is in- 
correct or his approach is inadequate. I have already argued that his 
analysis of the recent past is wrong in one important respect: the rate of 
profit fell from the mid-sixties onwards, not because the organic com- 
position of capital rose, as he claims, but because the amount of 
surplus-value going to industrial capital fell or, to put it differently, 
because profits were equeezed. Naturally, Mandel does not specifically 
discuss the profits squeeze, for the simple reason that he does not 
recognize its existence. Secondly, he never convincingly explains whys- 
inflation failed to maintain the rate of profit and prolong the boom in- 





U Tt is clear that I agree with Mandel when he says that capitalism is entering a new 
phase in which it will be more difficult to mise productivity. State intervention may 
ease the difficulty by restructuring capital and promoting research and 

but it is unlikely to produce spectacular advances of the kind we have witnessed 
since World War Two. To achieve a given incresse in productivity will thus be mare >, 


high rate af accumulation causes the organic composition to rise. To prevent the q 


niques.) Any statement about future movements in the organic composition is 
therefore conditional upon what happens to accumulation. The stream of newly 
available techniques is almost certainly becoming weaker, but this will only lead toa 
big rise in the organic composition if accumulation is maintained at a high rate. If, 
however, there is a long period of stagnation, in which the rate of accumulation is 


tion and a fast rising organic composition of capital; 2. a very low rate of accumula- 
tion and a stable (or even falling) organic composition. The most likely outcome is 
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although correct at the most general level, ignores certain i 
features of the third technological revolution which have already been 
important and could become even more so in the future, Let us cx- 
amine in some detail these main areas of contention: the profits 
squeeze, inflation, and technology. 


The Profits Squeeze 


For more than a decade the share of post-tax profits in output has 
declined throughout the advanced capitalist world. The immediate 
causes of this decline are as follows: rising state expenditures, often 
under the impact of popular pressure for better social services and 
benefits; worsening terms of trade with primary producers during 
1972-4, in part because of a shortage of primary commodities and in 
part because of the organized power of the orsc cartel; and finally, 
the existence of a strong working-class movement demanding higher 
real wages and unwilling to restrain its consumption and free resources 
for use by the state and transfer to primary producers. Given the 
competing claims of workers, the State and primary producers, the 
amount left for profits was greatly reduced. Industrial capital attempted 
to shield itself from the full effects of this reduction by shifting part of 
the burden onto small savers, thereby redividing total profits at their 
expense. In this it was helped by inflation, which enabled firms to 
repay their debts with depreciated currency. Even so, despite a re- 
division of total profits in its favour, industrial capital still received a 
smaller quantity of surplus-value than before and its share of output 
fell. This was reflected in a lower rate of profit on ‘shareholders’ 
equity’. Thus there were three main factors which accounted for the 
profit squeeze: 1. state expenditure; 2. the terms of trade with primary 
producers; 3. working-class power. Let us examine each of these 


briefly. 


State Expenditure 

In most capitalist countries the share of Gpp absorbed by the state was 
fairly stable during the nincteen-fifties. This stability was the result of 
two opposing tendencies: State expenditure on civil items (such as 
administration, education or social benefits) was increasing its share of 
GDP; but the share of military expenditure was falling rapidly, because 
of partial demobilization following the armistice in Korea and dis- 
engagement from former colonial empires. These two tendencies—a 
higher civil and a lower military share—partially offset each other and 
the overall share of state expenditure did not change very much. In the 
sixties, however, things were rather different. The pace of demobiliza- 
tion slowed down, and in West Germany and the usa there was even a 
phase of rearmament, so that the share of military expenditure remained 
fairly stable, yet the civil share continued to rise as fast or even faster 
than before. The result was a marked increase during the sixties of the 
proportion of cpr absorbed by the state. As can be seen from Tables 3 
and 4, this wave of expansion reached its peak in 1963-8, when the 
state share of GDP rose by 2°8 per cent in the usa, 4'5 per cent in the 
UK, 2-5 per cent in France, 2'1 per cent in Germany and 4'2 per cent in 
Italy. Japan was an exception and her state share rose by a mere o's per 
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Share of Government Expenditure in GDP (%) 











IISS gst 1963 Isot . 1973 
UBA 
Military 132 Io2 8-8 ot 5'9 
Chil 4'3 18-9 204 22:8 26-8 
Total 275 29°1 29°2 320 327 
UK 
Military go 64 6-1 56 47 
Civil 26-6 25°9 28-2 332 35:7 
Total 35°6 32°5 34:5 38-8 40°4 
JAPAN 
Military na. n.2. na. na. na 
Chil na. na. na. aa. aa 
Total® 15:7 150 13°9 144 157 
FRANCE 
Military 78 56 45 3°8 an 
Ctłvil 2'1 276 31-1 343 na. 
Total 32°9 33°2 35°6 38-1 372 
GERMANY 
Military 43 26 46 3'2 29 
Civil 26:6 302 29°9 33°4 35°5 
Total 30°9 328 34°5 36-6 38-4 
ITALY 
Military 30 26 2'5 2'2 21 
Civil 22°9 26-2 279 32:4 38-1 
Total 25°9 28-8 304 34:6 402 
sources: OECD ee 1950-68, 1962-73. 
NOTES AND DEFINITIONS: (apr) at current market prices. 
Government ares all current and services: 
transfers, subsidies, interest on debt, etc) plus groes fixed capital formation by the 
government, but excludes 
* Japan exclude gross fired capital formation. 








Figures for 
t The 1973 figure for France is not comparable with earlier figures. 


cent. After this 


Thus, following a period of comparative stability in the fifties, the =. 


peak, expansion tailed off somewhat, particularly in the 
United States, where the military budget stagnated once the Vietnam 
build-up was complete. Even so, the state share was in general con- 
siderably higher in 1973 than in 1968. 


he te? 


share of Gpp absorbed by the state rose considerably. The changes in ` 


any given year were small, but cumulatively they were often very big. 
Clearly, if workers were unwilling to finance such an expansion of 
state expenditure, the resulting pressure on profits must have been 
considerable, and it is reasonable to assume that growing state expen- 
diture was a major factor behind the profits squeeze. 


The civil part of state expenditure has grown rapidly for a number of 


reasons, of which the following are particularly important: popular 
pressure for better social services and benefits; a relat‘wely slow growth 
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Changes in the Share of Government Expenditure in GDP 














1953 Ig fbb 1963-4 1968-73 
Total government 
USA +16 +o1 +28 +07 
UK -33 +20 +45 +146 
Japen* 07 —1'l +o5 +13 
France +o3 +274 +25 —ogt 
Germany +19 +17 +r +18 
Italy +29 +16 tea +56. 
Average +5 +11 +2:8 +17 
Military expenditure 
USA —3°0 —1'4 +04 -53 
UK —26 —o'5 —O5 09 
Japan aa na na. na. 
France —22 I'l —o7 na. 
Germany -I'7 +2°0 —I'4 —O8 
Italy —04 —oI —o3 oI 
Average —2°0 —o2 —o5 Ir 
Ciril expenditure 
Usa +46 +1°5 +24 +40 
UK —o7 +2°3 ` +5-0 +2°5 
Japan na. aas na. na. 
France +2°5 +3°5 +32 na. 

+36 —03 +3°5 +r 

Italy +33 +17 +45 +57 
Average +27 +17 +37 +3°6 
source: Table 3 


: ted. 
* Figure for Japan excludes gross capital formation. 
t For 1968-73 the figure for France is not reliable. 


of productivity in service activities organized by the state (administra- 
tion, health, education); and a growing need for economic infrastruc- 
ture to underpin capitalist development (roads, research and develop- 
ment, skilled manpower, etc). Among the popular forces demanding 
more social expenditures has, of course, been the trade-union move- 
ment, so the growth of state expenditure is itself partly a reflection of 
greater working-class power. This seems very obvious and is 2 com- 
monplace among social-democratic writers, yet it is never seriously 
discussed by Mandel who, apart from scattered reference to ‘indirect 
wages’ and ‘horizontal redistribution’, makes no attempt to assess its 
significance. He never confronts the possibility that state expenditure 
may be partly financed out of profits, rather than wages, in which case 
it will reduce the rate of profit. 


Ths Terms of Trade 

During the nineteen-fifties and early sixties, primary products became 
steadily cheaper in relation to manufactures, a phenomenon which 
Mandel considers to be an example of ‘unequal exchange’. Whether or 
not one agrees with this characterization, the phenomenon itself is 
genuine enough, and the industrial countries benefited greatly from 
their better terms of trade with primary producers (see Table 5). In the 
late sixties, however, these terms of trade stabilized and the relative 


price of primary products stopped falling. Finally, in the commodity 
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boom of 1972-4, primary product prices rose rapidly and the terms of 
trade shifted strongly against the industrial countries. In 1974, primary 
products were on average 65 per cent more expensive relative to manu- 
factures than they had been two years earlier. The oil price rise alone 
was equivalent to around 4 per cent of cD? in Italy, Japan and the ux. 
Thus in the late sixties the industrial countries ceased to benefit from 
improving terms of trade, and then in 1972-4 there was a huge transfer_: 
of resources from them to the primary producing countries. 


TABLE 5 
Terms of Trade for Primary Products ` 
IJJI I9s4 1958 1963 1966 1967 I968 1969 1970 IJJI I972 1973 1974 
IIQ 108 93 87 85 82 8I 82 8r 8r 84 10$ 139 
SOURCE: UN Yearbook of International Trade, various years. 
Price of primary products 
Price of manufactures 





DEFINITION: Terms of Trade ™ 


Mandel explains this last shift in the terms of trade as follows: ‘seinc 
1972 2 new rise in primary commodity prices has occurred—deter- 
mined in part by short-term speculation and the inflationary boom of 
1972-3, but also partly reflecting real relative scarcities, caused by the 
slower rate of capital investment in the primary producing sectors than 
in the manufacturing sector during the previous long-term period. This 
new upswing in prices will not be entirely cancelled by the 1974-5 
world recession; it will enable the semi-colonial bourgeoisies to 
ameliorate their position as junior partners of imperialism, not only > 
politically but also financially and economically’. This explanation is -- 
correct as far as it goes, but it ignores two factors: adverse weather 4 
conditions which caused a world shortage of wheat, and the new- 
found power of the oil-exporting countries which formed a cartel to 
force up the price of oil. Apart from this qualification, however, I find 
Mandel’s analysis of movements in the terms of trade convincing. 4 


What is less convincing, however, is his discussion of its implications 
for the industrial countries. He considers only its effect on the organic 
composition of capitel, and ignores completely its effects on the rate of 
surplus-value and the share of profits.“ Yet the falling relative price 
of primary products may have played a part in keeping up the share of 
profits during the fifties and early sixties. Ever cheaper imports of 
primary products helped raise-real wages at no cost to industrial capital, 
and without therefore impinging on profits. When the terms of trade 
stabilized in the late sixties, this source of easy wage increases dried up.-3 


True, primary products were still cheap, but they were not getting any 
cheaper, and it was accordingly more difficult than before to raise real 





12 Ibid., p. 371. t 
B Primary products enter directly and indirectly into workers’ consumption. 
Changes in their cost can thus affect the value of labour power and thereby the nate 
of surplus-valne and the share of profits. With a gtven real wage, the more 

profits and the rate of profit. 
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wages. Finally, when commodity prices exploded 10 1972-4, Lucie wae 
2 huge transfer of resources to primary producers, especially those of 
the Third World. This transfer made it extremely difficult to maintain 
the pace of real wage increases which workers of the metropolitan 
countries expected, and these could be granted only at the expense of 
profits. 


Working-Class Power 

Higher state expenditure and worse terms of trade do not in themselves 
lead to lower profits, provided the personal consumption of workers can 
be reduced by an equivalent amount below what it would otherwise 
have been. Indeed, many governments based their policies on exactly 
this atgument, secking to restrain working-class consumption and free 
resources for use by the state and for the purchase of primary products. 


They were not, however, very successful and there was a definite fall 
in the share of profits. This suggests that workers were unwilling to 
make the required sacrifices and were often strong enough to resist 
attempts to force them to do so. What are the origins of this power? 
Mandel points to the reserve army of labour, arguing that by the mid- 
sixties it had been severely depleted and could no longer perform its 
disciplinary rôle properly. This is surely correct, and the author’s dis- 
cussion of the reserve army is one of the best parts of his book. He in- 
sists on the primacy of class struggle, arguing that the reserve army does 
not function primarily through supply and demand in the labour 
market, but through its effect on working-class bargaining power: a 
large reserve of unemployed or cheap labour demoralizes the working- 
class movement and undermines its organizational strength. He 
criticizes the Phillip’s curve’ for its mechanical and automatic approach 
to wages and unemployment, arguing correctly that the relationship is 
mediated by trade unions and other working-class organizations, and 
that unemployment can influence wages only by undermining the 
strength and combativity of these organizations. 


Unfortunately, this is as far as Mandel goes. He does not discuss in 
detail the influence of other factors which might have affected working- 
class strength and combativity during the nineteen-fifties, such as the 
Cold War and religious conflicts, both of which set worker against 
worker and legitimized right-wing leaders. This is a pity, because these 
factors were important; their declining influence in the sixties must have 
contributed to the re-emergence of a powerful and combative working- 
class movement. In both France and Italy, for example, the Cold War 
division between catholic and non-catholic workers seriously weakened 
the working-class movement during the fifties. The healing of this 
split was an important factor behind the militancy which erapted in 
the May Events in France and the Hot Autumn in Italy, both of which 
resulted in massive wage increases and placed considerable pressure on 
profits. 


This discussion may be summarized as follows. Three main factors were 
responsible for the profits squeeze which began around the mid- 
sixties. First, state expenditures were increasing rapidly and absorbing 


an ever-growing share ot national income. Secondly, the terms of trade 
with primary producers were no longer improving, and in 1972-4 
deteriorated sharply, causing a huge transfer of resources from in- 
dustrial countries to primary producers. Finally, the working class was 
much stronger and more combative than it had been in the fifties. 
Workers expected substantial wage increases and were not prepared to 
shoulder the burden of greater state expenditures or, in 1972-4, of | 
worse terms of trade. They resisted attempts to make them shoulder ` 
this burden and, when taxes and prices were raised, they demanded wage 
increases in co on. In this way they were able to shift most or 
even all of the burden back onto profits, and this is the main reason - 
why the share of profits fell. Mandel examines each of the above factors 
separately, but never combines them to form a coherent analysis of 
why profits were squeezed. 


Inflation 


The above explanation of the profits squeeze raises an interesting 
question. Inflation, as Mandel says, was used to defend profits in the 
face of higher costs (including taxes paid by capitalists). By raising « 
prices, capitalists sought to shift onto consumers, and ultimately onto 
the working class, the burden of higher wages, more expensive mater- 
ials and higher taxes. Yet, as the profits squeeze shows, they were not 
entirely successful, and inflation proved inadequate as a device for 
defending profits. Why was this? Why was it not possible to raise 
prices so that they always remained one jump ahead of costs? Clearly, 
there must have been factors which prevented prices from rising fast ` 
enough. What were these factors ? 


Mandel answers this question in a chapter entitled “The Industrial 
Cycle in Late Capitalism’, where he identifies two main factors, both of 
them associated with the existence of independent nation states. Firstly, 
inflation can undermine the competitive position of a country in world, í 
markets by making its products too expensive; this in turn may lead toa \ 
loss of home and overseas markets to foreign competitors, and to an 
unsustainable balance of payments deficit. The need to remain inter- 
nationally competitive thus imposes definite constraints on the freedom 
of individual governments to pursue a policy of domestic inflation. 
Secondly, to support world inflation may require the creation of an 
ever larger and more unstable system of international credit, whose 
existence poses a dangerous threat to the whole financial structure of 
world capitalism. This imposes a severe constraint, not just on in - 
dividual countries, but on the collectivity of major capitalist powers ™ 
who must take responsibility for the world financial system; they must 
collectively contain the expansion of credit, even though this slows 
down the pace of inflation, stops them from protecting profits and 
ultimately provokes a recession. 


Thus Mandel identifies two main factors which limit the use of io Ý 
flation as a device for protecting profits: 1. the need of individual 
countries to remain competitive on world markets; 2. the collective 
need to prevent an over-extension and ultimate collapse of the world 
credit system. The first factor has, he argues, been in operation through 
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out the entire post-war period, for indtvidual countries nave always 
been faced with the problems of international competitiveness and 
national solvency. The second factor has, however, become really im- 
portant only in the nineteen-seventies, with the decline of us hegemony 
and the collapse of the Bretton Woods system. The United States can 
no longer perform its rôle as coordinator of world capitalism, nor can it 
underpin the tottering world credit system. Indeed, Mandel ascribes 
the present recession primarily to this second factor, arguing that it was 
caused primarily by a ‘collective need to put 2 brake on any further ex- 
pansion of the menacing debt pyramid’. To stabilize the world financial 
system, the major capitalist powers imposed simultaneous credit 
restrictions and refused to provide the finance necessary to fuel in- 
flation and keep prices rising ahead of costs. This in turn caused the 
rate of profit to fall and led to a ‘generalized world recession’. 


Thus in Mandel’s view, the main factors limiting the use of inflation 
were both associated with the existence of independent nation states or, 
if you like, with international contradictions. In the fifties and sixties, 
these contradictions expressed themselves primarily at 2 national level, 
with first one country and then another taking action to safeguard its 
competitive position, while America held the ring and looked after the 
interests of capitalism as 2 whole. By the seventies, however, the United 
States could no longer perform these tasks, and contradictions ex- 
pressed themselves, not just as a problem for the individual country, 
but as a threat to the entire world financial system. It was a question not 
simply of mushrooming debt, but of the absence of a dominant state 
which could underpin this debt and ensure that the whole structure did 
not collapse. 


Mandel’s general argument is clearly an impressive and subtle attempt 
to combine two levels of analysis. He uses his long-wave theory to 
expose the underlying forces which were exerting pressure on the rate 
of profit, and his theory of international contradictions to explain why 
inflation failed to relieve this pressure. We have already seen what is 
wrong (and what is right) with his analysis of the forces pressing on the 
rate of profit—his mistaken emphasis on the organic composition of 
capital and neglect of the preasure on profits exerted by higher state 
expenditures and, in 1972-4, worse terms of trade. Are there also 
defects in his analysis of inflation? Was its use limited primarily by 
international contradictions, as he claims, or were there other, equally 
important factors at work? 


To answer this question one need only consider the political context in 
which money and credit policy is formulated and the decision whether 
or not to permit 2 given rate of inflation is made. Governments cannot 
simply consider the immediate interests of big capital; they must also 
take into account the wishes of other classes and strata. If they do not 
do so, they risk losing their electoral support and may find themselves 
engaged in a trial of strength which threatens to destabilize the whole 
structure of bourgeois society. These are not considerations which 
apply only under extreme conditions, when prices are rising at a fasi 
and ing rate. Even when prices are rising quite slowly, as in 
Germany or the usa during the fifties or early sixties, inflation may be 
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very unpopular. In some casea, such as Germany, this partly reflects a 
collective memory of hyper-inflation and its real or alleged conse- 
quences (ruin of the middle classes, fascism, etc). In other cases, how- 
ever, more prosaic factors are at work. Trade unionists want prices 
restrained so as to reap the full benefit of any wage increases they have 
received. They may express their wishes directly through the ballot 
box, or indirectly by threatening economic disruption if prices are not,/ 
restrained. This latter threat raises the spectre of a cumulative, and per- ` 
haps explosive, wage-price spiral in which capitalists, with tacit state 
support, attempt to keep prices always one step ahead of wages. The 
desire to avoid such a spiral has clearly been an important consideration - 
of those governments which have adopted a firm anti-inflationary 
stance. In addition to trade unionists, there are many others who 
oppose inflation and, although they may lack economic power, their 
political support is still important. Among these are small savers who 
' may not be able to protect themselves against its effects; and people, 
such as pensioners, whose incomes may not be fully adjusted to match 
tising prices. Taken together these various, and sometimes overlapping, 
categories—workers, small savers, pensioners, etc—may constitute a 
formidable anti-inflationary coalition and severely limit the use of in-& 
flation as a device for maintaining profits. 


Thus even creeping inflation may meet with strong domestic opposi- 
tion and not be feasible on the scale required. Moreover, such consider- 
ations are even more important once inflation gets under way and looks 
like getting out of hand. The political consequences of accelerating in- ` 
flation are well known. It undermines the legitimacy of capitalism by ` 
rewarding the speculator; it destroys faith in the market by rewarding , 
the strong at the expense of the weak; and it leads the previously un- 
organized to organize themselves in defensive associations. In this way 
it destroys the moral basis of capitalism and leads to a widening circle of 
conflict, as ever more sections of society are drawn into battle. If this 
process continues, the result is hyper-inflation and ultimately the. { 
collapse of bourgeois democracy—to be replaced, depending on the 
balance of class forces, either by socialism or by some form of right- 
wing authoritarian régime, such as fascism or military dictatorship. 
Clearly a primary objective of state policy in modern bourgeois 
democracies is to prevent such a degeneration. 


Mandel himself recognizes that international contradictions may not be 
the only factors limiting the use of inflation, but he seems to think that 
they operate only during the accelerating phase when it looks as though ^, 
‘galloping’ inflation is a real possibility. Moreover, he considers the ~ 
problem in narrowly economic terms, arguing that galloping inflation 
must be prevented because it interferes with the accumulation of pro- 
ductive capital Accumulation, he says, requires a certain degree of 
price stability, without which capitalists refuse to invest, instead 
hoarding their capital in some non-productive form. Now this argu- 
ment does have some validity, for explosive inflation can interfere with Ý 
the accumulation of capital However, except in extreme hyper-in- 
flationary situations, the political consequences of inflation are usually 
far more important than its narrowly economic impact on capital 
accumulation, Inflation threatens the political stability of capitalism 


long betore it seflously disrupts its economic mecnamism. in my 
opinion, the capitalist powers did not provoke the crisis of 1974 
primarily because they were frightened of a collapse of the world 
financial system—the bank failures to which Mandel refers were more 
of a consequence than a cause of the crisis. Nor did they do it primarily 
because they were frightened that galloping inflation would disrupt the 
accumulation of capital. They did it primarily for political reasons, be- 
cause inflation was extremely unpopular and, if allowed to continue, 
might lead to a collapse of bourgeois democracy and perhaps eveh to 
the suppression of capitalism itself. Thus although I agree that inter- 
national contradictions have limited the use of inflation, I think Mandel 
has over-emphasized them to the exclusion of other factors. Moreover, 
what few comments he does make concerning these other factors are 
narrowly economic; he virtually ignores the political dimensions of 
inflation, which have been extremely important. 


Technology 


Mandel talks at some length about a third technological revolution 
based on the ‘reserve of unapplied technical discoveries or potential 
technological innovations’ built up during the interwar period and the 
Second World War, and ‘culminating in the release of nuclear energy, 
cybernetics and automation’. He says that this potential was exploited 
during the post-war period, and the result was a very rapid rise in pro- 
ductivity whose effect was to cheapen or ‘devalorize’ constant capital, 
thereby retarding the organic composition’s tendency to rise. He then 
says that, as this potential was exhausted, it became more difficult to 
raise productivity and the organic composition began to rise quite 
rapidly. I have already argued that this is factually incorrect, although I 
do think the organic composition may rise in future. Let me now make 
some comments on Mandel’s view of technical progress itself. While 
agreeing with his general stress on the importance of modern tech- 
nology, I think his argument suffers from three weaknesses: 1. he gives 
too little weight to the phenomenon of ‘catching up’ which has allowed 
Europe and Japan to make huge productivity gains by adapting more 
advanced Arnerican technology; 2. he lays too much stress on tech- 
nology as such and not enough on the institutional factors which 
govern its application and development; 3. his treatment of the service 
sector is inadequate, and he does not recognize that productivity 
advance in this sector is one of the central problems of modern capital- 
ism. 


Catching sp 

The spectacular rise in productivity since the Second World War con- 
tains a substantial amount of catching up’ by Europe and Japan 
Nothing like the same progress has been recorded by the us economy 
which, as world leader in 1945, had no one else to catch up on. Indeed 
American productivity has not grown so much faster since the Wan 
than it did before, and the acceleration of innovation, to which Mande 
refers, is less evident in America than elsewhere. This suggests tha 
productivity growth will slow down as other countries approach the 
American level and the scope for catching up diminishes. Some ar 
likely to overtake the United States, but none is likely to sustain it 
earlier spectacular performance. 


The phenomenon of catching up is, of course, an aspect of uneven 
development. On a world level there remain enormous differences 
between one country and another: many underdeveloped countries 
have not yet gone through their second, or even first, industrial revolu- ; 
tion, yet alone their third. Given appropriate political conditions— 
stability and a strong modernizing state—there is every reason to 
believe that catching up will spread to much, although by no means all. 
of the Third World. In part this depends on internal conditions in the 
countries concerned, but in part it reflects the growing problems of 
technical advance in the developed countries. As it becomes more 
difficult to raise productivity in Europe and Japan, their big firms should ` 
increasingly look towards the Third World. During the next phase of 
capitalist development, dynamism will shift from the present advanced 
countries towards the underdeveloped countries. Naturally, this pro- 
cess will be uneven; many countries, including the giant India, will 
remain backward. Even so, industrialization of the Third World will 
occur on a larger scale than Mandel seems to believe, and will represent 
a significant extension of the capitalist mode of production into hitherto 
waoconquered areas. 

K 
Institutional Factors 
Technological potential can only be realized within a certain institu- 
tional framework. Firms must be big enough to operate processes on an 
efficient scale, resources must be placed in the hands of firms willing 
and able to use them creatively, workers must be persuaded or com- 
pelled to cooperate in the introduction and development of new pro- . 
cesses, and so on. In creating this framework the state plays a central , 
rôle, undertaking certain tasks itself, channelling resources in the right / 
direction, and ensuring ‘industrial relations’ conducive to change. Now 
Mandel recognizes all this, but seems to consider it less important than 
technology per s. Yet there is a counter-argument which runs as 
follows. There remains enormous technological potential which is not 
exploited for structural reasons; what is needed is a major shake-up-y 
which will centralize existing capitals into larger units, weed out in- 
efficient producers and force the adoption of more advanced tech- 
niques. To bring about these changes requires a combination of crises, 
to weaken resistance to change, combined with vigorous state inter- 
vention to promote the necessary restructuring. Given such a shake-up, 
expansion can be sustained for many years on the basis of existing 
technological potential. Moreover, technological progress is itself 
dependent on institutional factors, and active state encouragement of 
research and development would lead to many new discoveries. Thus, a 
with appropriate state policies for restructuring and technology, there 
is no reason for the present expansionary phase to run out of steam in 
the near future. 


Now the above argument is exaggerated, both because it neglects the 
catching up element in European and Japanese performance, and Oe a 
cause it neglects the problem of raising productivity in the service 
sector, a problem which I discuss below. Even so, it has some force and 
one should not underestimate the advances which active state inter- 
vention can achieve. Indeed, it is the very potential for such advance 
which will create the battleground for future struggle. From a capitalist 
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point of view, state intervention can be a two-edged weapon, whose 
immediate and often substantial economic benefits may be outweighed 
by its potential political dangers. We saw this very clearly in Britain 
with Benn’s programme for modernization, which involved wide- 
spread state intervention and the nationalization of a number of profit- 
able firms. This was bitterly resisted by the Right and the Confedera- 
tion of British Industries, who argued that it would open the floodgates 
to socialism. To forestall such an ultimate disaster, they were prepared 
to sacrifice the immediate benefits the programme offered. Now these 
fears were exaggerated, but they did have a certain basis in reality. The 
implementation of Benn’s programme would have given confidence to 
militants and would have established the Left as a real force in British 

i mething it has not been since the nineteen-forties. In per- 
ceiving this danger, the Right showed themselves to be better dialec- 
ticlans than many on the Marxist Left, who took a rather negative 
attitude to the whole affair on the grounds that Benn’s programme was 
little more than ‘an attempt to shore up British capitalism’. 


Thus, by emphasizing the narrowly technological aspects of the third 
technological revolution, Mandel has underestimated the importance of 
institutional factors and state intervention. In doing so he has neglected 
questions of crucial political significance, namely the battle to deter- 
mine how and where the state will intervene, which firms it will 
nationalize, and so on. Mandel may consider this 2 reformist perspec- 
tive, but these are the questions which will confront the entire Left 
during the coming years, whether we like it or not. 


Services 
Mandel devotes an entire chapter to the service sector. Unfortunately, 
despite some interesting insights, this chepter is unsatisfactory. It fails 
to come to grips with the central problem posed by the service sector, 
namely the relatively stagnant nature of its techniques and 2 consequent 
slow growth of productivity. Instead of discussing this properly, he 
devotes most of his energies to a confusing and unconvincing attempt 
to distinguish between ‘productive’ and ‘unproductive’ services. Now 
the purpose of making such a distinction is not to determine in some 
quasi-theological manner whether or not these activities ‘produce’ 
value or surplus-value, but to help determine their laws of motion and 
how they relate to the rest of the economy. Most discussions, including 
that of Mandel, never really do this, and hence their quasi-theological 
and often moralistic tone. 


The relevant facts about the service sector are as follows. Employment 
has been growing fast ever since the Second World War, mainly be- 
cause ‘productivity’ has risen slowly at a time of expanding demand and 
output. This rise in employment is primarily due to the continued 
backwardness of techniques in the service sector. With a few exceptions, 
there has been no technological revolution comparable to that which 
has transformed industry and agriculture. Mandel is wrong when he 
says ‘Late capitalism . . . appears as a period in which all branches of the 
economy are fally industrialized for the first time’. A casual visit to the 
average garage, retail shop, restaurant, school, or government depart- 
ment should dispel that illusion. Of course, there have been advances 


and modern equipment is used, but there has rarely been anything like 
the wholesale transformation which has occurred in other sectors. 


The technological lag in services has had two consequences. 1. They 
are becoming more expensive in comparison with industrial products, 
so that they account for a growing share of national expenditure, even 
though their oxtpat is growing relatively slowly. This is most clear in the state o 
sector, whose output includes many services like health, education and” 
administration, and whose costs are rising rapidly as service productivity 
lags behind real wages. The ‘fiscal crisis of the state’ is in large measure 
due to the continued technological backwardness of services in general, 
of which those run by the state are a particular example. 2. Services 
are beginning to compete with industry for labour. In the fifties there 
was a huge pool of agricultural and unemployed labour in most 
advanced capitalist countries, which provided ample workers for both 
services and industry. With the disappearance of this pool, however, 
labour is not longer so plentiful. A new round of accumulation would 
soon lead to a situation in which the services could only expand by 
drawing labour from the industrial sector. Thus services are becoming 
more expensive and are potentially in competition for scarce labour 
with the industrial sector. For these reasons the service sector, in its 
present state, constitutes a serious obstacle to sustained accumulation. A 
continuation of the long upswing depends in large measure on the 
ability of advanced capitalist countries to tackle the service sector and 
revolutionize its production methods. 


The difficulties in raising productivity in the services are twofold: in- * 
stitutional and technical. In the private sector many services are supplied 3 
by small inefficient producers who display an amazing capacity for 
survival, or by monopolists who have no incentive to change because 
they are protected by trade or professional organizations. Many public 
sector services are not subject to external competition—there is no 
‘law of value’ forcing them to revolutionize their techniques—and are 
often highly resistant to change, both because of their organizational Ý 
-~ structure and because of employee resistance to changes which may cost 
them their jobs or alter the character of their work. However, even 
where institutional factors are favourable to change, productivity is 
` often difficult to raise for the simple reason that the required tech- 
niques do not exist in usable form, are extremely expensive or have not 
even been invented.* Taking account of both institutional and tech- 
nical factors, it is clear that the service sector will not be easy to 
modernize. AA 
“ 
To produce a revolution in services, comparable to that which has 
occurred in industry and agriculture, will require a concerted attack on 
the institutions and mode of operation of this sector, together with the 
development of a whole range of new techniques. To bring about these 


1 To aay that it is extremely expenaive to mise productivity in the service sector 
that substantially 


labour which do not require the use of large amounts of 
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changes will require vigorous action by the state. Indeed, we have 
already seen the first signs of such action during the present crisis in 
Britain. Public expenditure cuts are primarily aimed at saving money by 
reducing the quantity or quality of public services, but they are also 
being used to undermine established work practices and to pave the 
way for the introduction of new techniques and methods of operation. 


This latter aspect of official policy will become more important in 
fature years as the state becomes increasingly concerned about the 
lagging service sector, both public and private. It is clear, from the 
hints contained in Mandel’s chapter on the service sector and the 
general approach of his book, that he could have analysed very well the 
problems I have just mentioned. Unfortunately, like most Marxists who 
have written on the service sector, he has allowed himself to be side- 
tracked and his analysis has suffered accordingly. 


Conclusions 


Rather than summarize what I have said in this review, let me conclude 
by listing some of the crucial questions which are raised by Late 
Capitalism. What is the rôle of the state in promoting technical advance 
and in restructuring industry ? How extensive will state intervention be 
in the coming decades, and what forms will it take? What are the 
political implications of such intervention? What is the rôle of the 
service sector in modern capitalism, and does it constitute a serious 
obstacle to continued accumulation? What is the significance of in- 
creased state expenditure? Is it merely a once-and-for-all structural 
shift, caused by a now largely satisfied need for better social services 
and benefits, or will the share of state expenditure continue rising into 
the indefinite future? If the latter is true, what are its implications for 
capitalist development? What is the rôle of the reserve army of labour 
in modern capitalism? Is it the only practical means of containing the 
working class, or can it be replaced by some other mechanism in a new 
corporate state P If the reserve army is in fact necessary, how can capital- 
ism reconstitute this reserve on a permanent basis in the advanced 
countries ? How will relations with primary producers, especially those 
of the Third World, affect economic development in the advanced 
capitalist world? Some of these questions are now being debated by 
Marxists, but none has yet received a very satisfactory answer. 
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The evolution of the crisis in Lebanon during the past eighteen months 
has provided striking evidence of a major change in the Middle Hast 
since Nasser’s death. As that country plunges ever deeper into its 
morass of manipulated violence, Egypt, for two decades the central 
actor in Arab politics, is conspicuous by its absence from the scene. 
Things have not always been so. In the Lebanese-Pelestinian clashes of 
1969, Cairo imposed its solution, Similarly, following the “Black Sep- 
tember’ of 1970 in Amman, Nasser on the eve of his death called the 
combatants together in the Egyptian capital. Egypt’s present with- 
drawal into itself is evidently one aspect of a new regional strategy on 
the part of Sadat and his government. This isolationism is designed tq, 
permit other forms of alliance, which in turn are seen as a vital element 
in the search for a different solution to the country’s problems to that 
proposed by Nasser. Paradoxically, the withdrawal forms part of what 
Sadat terms his ‘open-door’ policy. 


Infitah (opening), the watchword launched by Sadat in the aftermath of 
the 1973 October War, had two proclaimed aims: one political, the, 
other economic. On the political level, rapprochement with the United -. 
States was supposed to permit 2 rapid solution of the Arab-Israel con-» 
flict, by the same token extracting Egypt from its state of war. On the 
economic level, Egypt was to abandon the path of Nasserite ‘socialism’ 
and take that of an openly capitalist development! In a straightforward 
calculation of cause and effect, this choice was supposed to attract 
foreign capital and inject new blood into the Egyptian economy. ¢ 


In fact, these basic principles could be discerned behind Sadat’s policies 
well before the October War. From the moment he first took office he 
made no attempt to conceal his desire for rapprochement with the United 
States. The elimination of Ali Sabry (leader of the Nasserite pro-Soviet 
tendency) on 2 May 1971, the day before William Rogers arrived in 
Cairo, was a prelude. The expulsion of Soviet military experts on 18 
July 1972, presented at the time as a nationalist gesture, confirmed the 
trend by giving (without any reciprocal concession) further evidence of, 
the Egyptian government’s desire to turn towards America, What is* 
more, during the summer of 1973, Sadat had invited the national 
media to consider a so-called ‘democratic dialogue’ (A/biwer ad- 
dimagrati), a working document whose broad outlines were supposed 
to prepare a transformation of Egypt. Among other things, priority 
was given to the need to develop the private sector, encourage foreign 
investment and liberalize the economy. The President wanted to g 
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1 The term ‘soctalism’ was used by Naseer from 1955/6 on, after the nationalization 
of the Suex Canal and the tripartite aggression of October 1956, to describe a régime 
of national independence which, despite radical aspects, certainly never attempted to 
expropriate the Egyptian capitalists and landowners as a whole. 


the 1962 National Charter (which served a8 @ Lonsmrution 1u wc 
Nasser era), to purge it of ‘certain Marxist interpretations’. All that 
remained was for the open-door policy to be affirmed openly. 


The Open-door Policy 


Its confidence renewed by the achievements of the October War, 
Egypt threw itself into the new age of isfitah. Dollar knocking on 
Egypt’s door’, ran the headlines; every day the press reported one 

. promised loan or another. The government led by Hegazi (with Sadat 
as nominal premier) stayed in office to put the new policy into effect and 
to prepare the ground for the foreign capital which was supposed to 
flow into the country. On 10 February 1974, Sadat promulgated three 
decrees, setting up a “Higher Council for International Economic Co- 
operation’ and an ‘Organization for Arab and International Economic 
Co-operation’ and amending the ‘law on investments and free zones’, 
to offer broader guarantees on investments and prevent nationalizations. 
This last measure was felt to be inadequate, and was complemented in 
June. Enterprises investing in the Canal Free Zones were to be exempt 
from taxes and duties. In the rest of Egypt, new enterprises would not 
be required to pay any tax on profits for a period of five to eight years. 
Business and investment banks were exempted from currency controls.* 
Alongside these ‘emergency’ measures, Sadat submitted the ‘October 
document’, a defence of his new policy, to the People’s Assembly 
(parliament) and the Arab Socialist Union (sole party) on 18 April 1974, 
and on 15 May to a popular referendum. This expedient was designed 
to commit both rulers and people to endorsing his policy by involving 
them in the phase of reconstruction. 


In July 1974 the government put the finishing touches to an interim 
Eighteen Month Plan, called the ‘economic crossing plan’ (in reference 
to the crossing of the Suez canal), which was to prepare the ground for 
the 1976-80 Five Year Plan. This plan envisaged an average growth 
rate of 12-6 per cent 2 year with investments amounting to Ef1,466 
million for 1975 alone.? Contribution to this investment from local 
resources was estimated at E£366 million. Of the expected Ef1,100 
million from external sources, only E£468 million was forthcoming, 
and even this was not available at the beginning of the plan period.* 
The ‘economic crossing plan’ was squeezed between its high ambitions 
and the feebleness of the available means; its failure quickly became 
apparent. Though the Five Year Plan, in theory scheduled to begin in 
January 1976, continued to be mentioned, nothing was done to prepare 
for it by the relevant authorities. 


The foreign investors who came to examine the possibilities offered by 
Egypt contributed by their presence to the general euphoria. Many, 
however, left the country more promises than concrete commitments. 
Apart from the continuing threat of war, Egypt’s run-down infrastruc- 





2 Cérds Wises Wasecf, ‘Le développement économique de l'Égypte’, Maghreb” 
Machrock, No.66, November-December 1974, Paris. 

3 One Egyptian pound is equivalent to one pound sterling at the ‘encouragement’ 
tate, {1-60 at the official rate, 

4 Fouad Moral, ‘The Concept of Economic Development’, part 2, A/ Tala, Novem 
ber 1975, Cairo. 


ture, the absence ot ettectiye means ot modern transport and the lack 
of adequate telecommunications constituted serious drawbacks. When 
the irksomeness of the Egyptian bureaucracy and the danger of nation- 
alization—still very much present in the minds of cepitalists—are 
added, there is precious little left to incite foreign capital to plunge into’ 
the Egyptian market, especially at a time of international recession. 
Arab investors reasoned in the same way, preferring to invest their, 
capital profitably in European and American banks and enterprises” 
than to risk it in Egypt—though a few, perhaps attracted by Cairene 
life, did engage in property dealings (foreigners are limited by law to 
ninety-year leaseholds) or invest in hotels. 


The most rapid result of the open-door policy was the spectacular 
rapprochement With the United States. The October War enabled Sadat 
to turn an adversary into an ‘ally’. In his view this alliance, which he 
had been actively seeking for some time, alone would permit a solution 
to the conflict with Israel. Was not Tel Aviv wholly dependent on 
Washington? All that was needed was us pressure on the Jewish State, 
and the Arab-Israel conflict would move progressively towards an 
outcome. The alliance had, moreover, every chance of success. For the. 
Arab world now wielded a new economic power, following its use of 
the oil weapon. The major advantages it offered any partner could be 
turned to good account by the Egyptian leadership. Egypt, on the 
crossroads between the American alliance and the new Arab economic 
strength, would find its salvation in the opendoor policy. 


The first break in the ‘home front’, hitherto united behind the President, ` \ 
appeared on 1 February 1974 when Hassanein Heykal, editor-in-chief , 
of Aj Abram, warned in a leader against the risks of the new policy. 
The semi-official journalist, until then always considered the leader of 
the pro-American tendency, expressed major reservations about the 
systematic turn to the West and suggested a rival policy of balance 
between the two blocs. Heykal was dismissed from his journalistic 
functions the next day. An anti-Nasserite campaign began. Ali Amin,€ 
a journalist driven out of Egypt by Nasser for alleged collusion with the 
CIA, replaced Heykal as editor-in-chief of A/ Abram. In the cinema, 
films which had previously been censored, such as Youssef Shahin’s 
Ad Oxsfoxr (“The Sparrow’, a film denigrating the Nasser régime) and 
Mamdouh Shoukry’s Zaer al Fajr (“Visitors at Dawn’, dealing with the 
practices of the secret police in Nasser’s time) were now allowed to be 
shown. Anarchic street violence flared on several occasions, under the 
pressure of mounting difficulties in daily life. In September ae 
workers at Helwan struck in support of strictly economic demands 

when the same workers arrived in Cairo on 1 January 1975 to present 
their grievances to the People’s Assembly, there was a riot. This was 
repressed, as were the riots at the Mahalla al-Kobra textile mills in 
March 1975 and the Damietta textile works in March 1976. 


Local and International Capital £ 
After the failure of negotiations with Kissinger at the end of March 


1975, Sadat had to confront internal problems which had gone from 
bad to worse. On 14 April he made a forty-minute radio speech devoted 
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entirely to the internal situation, in which for the first time he dealt with 
the failure of the economic open-door policy. “The changes I want to 
introduce are changes of method, not of personnel’, he declared. ‘T do 
not want to make superficial changes, but basic ones.’ Thus the Presi- 
dent avoided re-examining the principle of the open-door policy and 
tried to explain the policy’s failure by pointing to internal factors 
hindering its progress. Obviously, the economic apparatus inherited 
from the previous administration is of prime importance. Economic 
structures designed to favour the public sector are not an appropriate 
basis for an openly capitalist development. 


Up to this point the Hegazi government, made responsible for putting 
the open-door policy into practice, had counted heavily on the possi- 
bilities offered by foreign investment without paying much attention 
to local conditions. The new government installed on 15 April 1975, 
however, led by Mamdouh Salem, Minister of the Interior from 15 
May 1971, concentrated on internal measures designed to promote an 
economic ‘opening’. It is notable, however, that unlike its predecessors 
the new cabinet contains no technocrats or economic specialists. With 
the departure of Hegazi, a former economics professor at the Univer- 
sity of Ain Shams, the Minister of Planning too, Ismail Sabri Abdallah 
known for his Marxist views, resigned his portfolio. 


The administration’s task of adapting Egyptian economic structures 
to the open-door policy implies a global transformation of the economy 
and of its legislative machinery. Decisions have to be made quickly to 
contain the difficulties as early as possible. In Salem’s words, ‘the 
open-door policy has come up against two dangerous obstacles: 
people whose watchword is socialism, and bureaucratic and adminis- 
trative complications’; and again, going still further, ‘the fundamental 
objective is to facilitate a free flow of investment; every obstacle closes 
the door a little more’. 


The laws submitted by the government and passed by the People’s 
Assembly since the October War have been concerned essentially with 
the facilities offered to foreign capital. An investment law passed in 
June 1974 had admitted foreign investors to Egyptian industry, metal- 
lurgy, banking and insurance, all previously nationalized. Comparable 
privileges were granted to local capital by means of desequestration 
measures affecting former landowners and big Egyptian capitalists. 
Another law voted at the same time, the ‘law on foreign representation’, 
allowed Egyptian nationals to represent foreign firms, effectively des- 
troying the public sector’s monopoly of the import trade. After July 
_ 1975, the legislative machine got into top gear. A law was passed legal- 
izing imports by individuals and private firms, under the pretext of 
establishing a ‘balance’ between the private and public sectors. Since 
then the legal reality has been completely at odds with the 1962 Nationa] 
Charter, which initiated the predominance of the public sector in the 
Egyptian economy. 


The public sector, already crippled, was to be eaten away by a series of 
laws passed during this period which subjected it to the interests of 
domestic and international capital, turning it into a public service com- 
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Parable to those existing in Britain and France. 1n this way the public 
sector of the economy which, in Nasser’s time and more precisely 
during the first and only Five Year Plan (1960-5), launched the country’s 
economic takeoff, was to be stripped of its original resources and goals. 


On 28 July 1975 a new law abolished the public institutions which 
served as the apparatus of co-ordination and control in the context of, | 
the Five Year Plan. They are to be replaced by supreme councils for” 
cach sector, with no say in planning and no budgetary power; their 
tole will be purely consultative. At the same time, the administrative 
councils of public-sector companies are being transformed by the in- 
clusion of experts from the private sector. Autonomy is being granted 
to the different companies in the public sector, which will work out 
their projects, plans and budgets without reference to any central, 
policy-orienting body. The Finance Minister, Ahmed Abu Ismail, 
spelt it out: “The government is set on the open-door policy. One of the 
first priorities has been to dissolve the public institutions and give 
individual economic units complete freedom to reform their adminis- 
tration and remove all obstacles and hindrances to the realization of 
this objective. Any unit failing to achieve these ends will be regarded ase 
a burden and liquideted.’ 


These different measures are aimed at creating a capitalist form of 
stimulation based on profit and competition between units in the public 
sector. In an economy as weak and vulnerable as Egypt's, they leave 
the door open for any form of exploitation that domestic and inter- 
national capitalism can impose upon the public sector. Another law ` 
underlines the role of the open-door policy by permitting the sale of ; 
shares in public companies to individuals. The pretext for this law is to 
give workers a taste for private property; in reality, as everyone in 
Egypt knows, few workers if any have the money to buy a single share. 
This whole series of measures makes any economic planning restricting 
the freedom of private capital impossible. f 
Egypt’s national product at present is incapable of meeting even two 
thirds of the country’s needs, with the result that requests for loans 
were equivalent to some 53 per cent of the national product in 1975. 
While imports in the same year reached a value of E£z,000 million, 
exports stagnated at around E800 million (against the Ef1,o00 
million forecast). The chronic trade deficit continues to increase as well 


aa secarnalating irom year eo year: a recent study by a left-wing econo- 
mist gives the following figures. a 
~ 
Egypt’ s Foreign Trading Balance 
Trade Deficit Debi Servicing Total 


1972 192 353 545 
1973 205 457 662 d 
1974 392 762 1,118 
1975 1,361 1,235 2,596 


5 Adel Hussein, “How to stop external debts threatening our economic independence’, 
Al Tait a, October 1975. 
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By way of comparison, it is worth recalling that the deficit on balance 
of current operations between the 1967 war and 1972 Was not greater 
than E£200 million.6 Towards the end of 1975 Egypt’s external civilian 
debt was around E£2,711 million ($6,940 million) and the military debt 
was of the same order. 


These figures, so revealing of the gravity of the economic situation, 
also illustrate the dangers of the open-door policy, which seems to have 
accelerated the tendency to deficit. Consideration of the numerous 
foreign loans granted discloses another danger to the economy, from 
the conditions accompanying them. A $50 million World Bank loan to 
the Suez Canal Company (at 8 per cent interest) requires the Company 
to ‘hire advisers and specialists whose experience, ability and condi- 
tions of appointment are acceptable to the Bank’.” In other words, the 
loan gives the Bank the right to attack the competence of the Company. 


A similar agreement has been signed between the Egyptian government 
and the rD for a loan of $40 million, to extend the publicly-owned 
cement works at Thora, about 30 kilometres south of Cairo. This 
agreement obliges the government to follow a precise policy, in keeping 
with World Bank policy, on all cement operations in Egypt. In the 
agreement between the rD and the Egyptian National Railway Com- 
pany for a $37 million loan at 8} per cent, guaranteed by the Egyptian 
government, it is lid down that the Company has no right to sell or 
dispose of goods or equipment used for the work without the Bank’s 
agreement. These conditions, which obviously limit Egyptian eco- 
nomic independence, are crowned with a clause granting rights of 
sequestration over public property as security against debt repayments. 


‘Fraternal’ Arab countries are following a similar policy and granting 
loans on the same conditions as the maD. Abu Dhabi has lent the Suez 
Canal Company 132 million UAE dirhams at 34 per cent interest, 
guaranteed by the government; Saudi Arabia has lent 175 million rials 
to the same company on the same terms. The Arab Development Fund 
(Kuwaiti) has taken an interest in the Thora cement plant under mrp 
protection and with similar conditions, by ledinng it 6-7 million Kuwait 
dinars at 6 per cent interest.§ 


Rural and Urban Difficulties 


Salem’s government is committed to repeating its industrial transfor- 
mation scheme in the agricultural sector. Here too the open-door 
policy has involved a reassessment of Nasserite legislation and an 
accelerated return of the land to Egyptian big capital—a process pre- 
viously hampered by agrarian reforms. Apart from the desequestration 
measures begun before the October War and still under way, in June 
1975 the People’s Assembly voted amendments to the agrarian reform 
law which wiped out all its achievements. For example: 1. ‘Rent should 
be equal to seven times the amount of taxes’, which is going to mean 
rent increases of 20 per cent to 25 per cent; 2. “The landowner and 


* Morsi, op. cit. 


1 Poepie s Assembly: Record of the 7 5th Sitting, Session 4, chapter 1, 1974. 
3 Hussein, op. cit. 


tenant are authorized to have a rental agreement in kind, not simply in 

terms’, something which had been strictly forbidden since 
1952; 3. “The landowner is authorized to evict the tenant from the land 
he rents if the rent is not paid within two months after the end of the 
financial year’, when the delay had been fixed at three years since 1952; 
4. ‘Ctvil courts are required to adjudicate in cases of disputes over 
rentals’. From 1952 on these problems had been resolved by village. 
committees, which were closer to the peasants, quicker, and above all 
free.’ 


This law was proposed by the big landowner Abu Wafia, president of 
the People’s Assembly commission in charge of the open-door policy, 
and Ahmed Younes, president of the General Federation of Agricul- 
tural Co-operatives. Readers’ letters published in the daily paper A/ 
Jumbaria indicate that it has done nothing to ease peasants’ difficulties. 
A million and a half peasants live by renting 2:5 million feddens (a 
Jeddan is equivalent to 0-42 hectares), perhaps 43 per cent of the culti- 
vated land. Like commerce and industry, the agricultural sector must 
be adapted to concentration of ownership and an increase in profit- 
ability brought about by the workings of competition and a free pri k 
structure. As Egyptian rural big capital re-establishes itself in its semi- 
feudal position, the Egyptian countryside, which employs 50 per cent 
of the country’s manpower, is in increasing danger of experiencing 
sooner or later some sharp social struggles. Is the reality portrayed in 
Youssef Shehin’s film AJ Ard (“The Earth’) about to return? 


the short term, increasingly difficult living conditions for 95 per cent of , 
the rural population. Galloping inflation estimated at 30 per cent a year, 
wage limits and the increased difficulties of daily life are making the 
_ atmosphere heavy and oppressive. How can a family live on Efi2a 
month (the basic wage of a government employee)? How can people 
find somewhere to live when the town is bursting at the seams, when 
apartments are selling at E£900 per square metre (against E£100 three 
years ago)!° and rents in the smart quarters beside the Nile have reached 
E£2z,000 a month? How can they get to work when roads and public 
transport are choked? How can they feed themselves when essentials 
are in short supply, when the price of meat has increased from 80 
piastres a kilo to E{1-4o in three years, when they have to queue for 
hours at a time outside the gawaria (co-operative food shops) to secure 
a litre of oil or a kilo of sugar? And how can people tolerate these con- 
ditions when they can see the happy few driving enormous glistenings 
cars, getting anything they want at black market prices and spending 
their evenings in the nightclubs which flourish along the road to the 
pyramids? In a word, to whom is the door open? 


As in the towns, this new orientation of the economy has produced, in 


Į 


The idea of the Egyptian authorites in embarking on this new orienta- 
tion seems to have been to allow the state bourgeoisie inherited from 
Nasserism to broaden its political foundations established in the 1952 
revolution, in the economic domain. In this way the petty bourgeoisie 
9 Al Jsmburia, 24 Joos 1975, Cairo, 


10 4] Hawedeth, Cairo office, ‘A revolution in the field of planning is needed’, 
No. 986, 3 October 1976, Beirut. 


which emerged from decolonization would be transformed gradually 
into small capitalists on the western model. This is not a pattern pecu- 
liar to Egypt; it can be discerned in many developing countries. By 
creating an openly capitalist class, the régime hopes to consolidate a 
popular base which is no longer held together by the nationalist de- 
mands which inspired it during the decolonization period. 


Assembly, Party and Press 


From the abortive ‘plot’ of 15 May 1971 to the success of the October 
War, Sadat has managed to base his power on the régime as a whole, in 
the same way as his predecessor. However, despite attempts to court 
the population through frequent radio and TV appearances and nu- 
merous press interviews, he does not seem to have the same charisma 
as Nasser. Progressively diverging from the mainstream of Nasserism, 
moreover, he was unable to profit from the popular feeling which 
favoured him strongly after the October War and offer Egyptians a 
political line in the nationalist mould which appeals to them. Indeed, 
no member of the present government (reshuffled on 18 March 1976 
without any notable political changes from the first Salem government) 
represents a popular current. On the contrary, all of them represent big 
capital. Whether they embody old money (like Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy or Finance Minister Ahmed Abu Ismail) or new (like Osman 
Ahmed Osman, Minister of Housing and Reconstruction and the big- 
gest public works entrepreneur in the Arab world), all represent the 
same social class. Moreover, Sadat alone of the present government is 
experienced in the game of politics; his ministers seem to be restricted 
to simple executant roles. 


Sadat himself, the son of a peasant in the Nile delta, has demonstrated 
his new class alliance by marrying his two eldest daughters to the sons 
of the ex-landowners Abdel Gaffar and Sayed Marei, while last October 
his youngest daughter was engaged to marry the son of Osman Ahmed 
Osman. Born in 1918, Mohammed Anwar As-Sadat graduated from 
the military academy at the age of twenty. Arrested by the British 
authorities in 1942 for spying for Germany, he was struck off the 
officers’ list. He was later reinstated and joined the ‘Muslim Brother- 
hood’, an Islamic political movement of the far Right. His experience 
of underground groups was useful to the ‘Free Officers’ with whom he 
made common cause until the overthrow of the monarchy. Sadat 
played an important role in the ‘revolution’ of 1952, without however 
occupying any central position. When Nasser died he was one of the 
few Free Officers still left in the government, and his discreet role in the 
past then left him in a position to gather votes from various political 
tendencies. 3 


The People’s Assembly, now invested with a measure of importance by 
its legislative role in the context of the government’s open-door policy, 
includes a number of the régime’s leading personalities, notably the 
President of the Assembly, Sayed Marei, presented at one time as 
Sadat’s chosen successor. The sole party, the Arab Socialist Union, 
cornerstone of the Nasser régime, has lost whatever credit it had with 


the masses although it is supposed to represent them eccording to the 


principle of the ‘five forces of the working people’: workers, peasants, 
national petty bourgeoisie, unions, army. An attempt to renovate the 
Socialist Union is now under way, in the hope of answering the thirst 
for democracy which hes existed in the country since 1968 and, perhaps 
more important, to satisfy demands by the Egyptian Right for a more 
liberal image in political life. 


After long discussions on the creation of ‘tribunes’ to represent the j 
country’s different political currents within the sole party, Sadat last 
winter ended the argument by deciding on three tribunes: right, centre 
and left. This experiment, the first of its kind in the world, is aimed at 
directing Egyptian political life progressively towards a return to a 
multi-party system. But although this initiative legalizes opposition by 
enabling it to express itself openly, it remains very limited, given that 
the tribunes have no constitutional bases. While the right-wing tribune, 
led by Mustapha Kamel Murad, president of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission on Economic Affairs, has few adherents, many are turning to 
the centre tribune led by Abu Wafia, Sadat’s brother-in-law. The left 
tribune, represented by Khaled Mohieddin, a former Free Officer ane 
president of the Egyptian committee of the World Peace Council, isk 
the most interesting. Despite the many limitations imposed on it, this 
tribune seems to be a vehicle for increasingly wide opposition to the 


present régime. 


During the speech to the People’s Assembly on 14 March ia which he 
announced the creation of the tribunes, Sadat also announced a re- 
organization of the administrative councils of the country’s press ` 
organs. The press in Egypt has been effectively the property of the , 
Arab Socialist Union since Nasser’s time, although the different papers 
had their own characteristics and competed with one another. Since 
March there has been a tendency towards uniformity of information. 
The liberalization of the press and abolition of censorship announced 
following the October War have so far failed to manifest themselves, _ 
except in the treatment of correspondents of the foreign press. Censor-* 
ship still exists in Egypt, and not simply on military information as laid 
down by law. The upheavals in the staffs of the major newspapers have 
profoundly altered their composition. The appointment of journalists 
close to the régime to the editorships of the principal dailies—the cele- 
brated Youssef El Sebai, Minister of Culture in the first Mamdouh 
Salem cabinet, to A/ Abram, Moussa Sabri to Akbbar A! Yow, Abdel 
Moneim El Sawi to A/ Jumbsria—has given press information a unani- 
mous flavour in support of the régime. R 


Only the weekly Ross EJ Youssef permits itself a few very veiled criti- 
cisms, as does the theoretical monthly review A/ Taé’a, which attempts 
are now being made to suppress. A number of Heykal’s former asso- 
ciates are still suffering reprisals Be eee ee 
write. (Leader of the Nasserite ‘right wing’ when Nasser was alive, 
Heykal is now, at least temporarily, close to the left opposition: 
Journalists have never been among Sadat’s favourite professional 
groups, and he did not hesitate to list them among his five main ene- 
mies in a speech made on the fifth anniversary of Nasser’s death, 28 
September 1975. But whatever reasons Sadat may have to fear the press 


as a polarizing factor for opposition, one has to admit that the Egyp- 
tian intellectual élite has always played a passive role in the nation’s 
political life, despite its self-image as a source of principled and inde- 
pendent criticism.4 


The Army, Islam and the Far Left 


The army, on the other hand, has had a much more concrete and prac- 
tical role; it was responsible both for the overthrow of the monarchy 
and for the successes of October 1973. Weakened by the 1967 defeat, it 
is now taking an active part in politics once again. It has been seen 
emerging from barracks on several occasions this year, to be presented 
to members of the government and to take part in the international 
colloquium on the October War, which was held in Cairo from 27 to 30 
October 1975 attended by 300 foreign experts. The event was notable 
for being the first occasion on which the army has been required to 
express itself in public. At the same time, increasing numbers of former 
officers are being appointed to important jobs in various governmental 
bodies. The choice of General Husni Mobarak for the Vice-Preaidency 
of the Republic has attracted attention, owing to the suddenness with 
which this unknown soldier was catapulted to prominence—though 
more recently some commentators have been playing down the signifi- 
cance of his appointment.4 


But the debate on the Egyptian army’s political role remains open. To 
what extent is the army politicized? It seems in practice to reflect the 
various political currents of the nation, as one would expect from the 
popular basis of its recruitment, without manifesting any homogeneous 
tendency outside the purely military sphere. In a sense the army consti- 
tutes a privileged class in financial terms, secreting an ideology of its 
own which contains very little of a political nature. On the whole the 
Egyptian army seems rather apolitical, content to play the role allotted 
to it by the régime. One or two rightist initiatives, for example those of 
Marshal Amer in 1968 and General Sadek in 1972, were quickly scotch- 
ed by the régime. 


The only obvious point at issue between the army and the government 
concerns not the disengapement agreement itself but the issue of arms 
supply sources. Independently of any ideological issue, the army is 
worried about the military consequences of the country’s new political 
orientation for practical reasons. How long would it take to replace its 
Soviet armament, supposing this were possible? The answer has a 
financial dimension—arms from the Western bloc cost 50 per cent more 
to buy—but also implies a political decision involving the suppliers. 
In 1955, driven by the need to secure arms supplies, Nasser was forced 
to tumn to the countries of Eastern Europe. What will happen now? 


11 Ror the Naseer period, see Anouar Abdel Malek, Egypt, Military Sectety, Now York 
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n Mubarak guduated near the bottom of his class at Egypt’s Air 

Force Academy; foreigners who have dealt with him have not been daxsled.’ News- 

week, 13 October 1975. 


The religious factor is once again assuming a certain importance in the 
country’s political life. On one hand, since the October War official 
ceremonies begin with a reading of the fatiha (the most important chap- 
ter of the Koran, 2 symbolic affirmation of Muslim faith), a practice 
which ignores the presence of a large Christian (Coptic) minority. On 
the other hand, the Muslim Brotherhood, 2 sect which was harshly 


repressed in Nasser’s time, is regaining a wide popular audience. The., 


sect’s hostility, expressed during the March 1974 debate in the People’s 
Assembly concerning laws on the individual, does not indicate a politi- 
cal type of activity. It has always shown support for the big bourgeoisie 
in every way while struggling against progressive forces.“ But does 
the Brotherhood approve of the régime’s official policy? If so, it is 
forgetting its commitment to pan-Arabism which runs counter to 
Egypts present isolationist tendency. 


The Egyptian Left is today divided into two currents: Nasserite and 
Communist. Separated from the centres of power, the Nasserite current 
remains vigorous in the population as a whole, particularly among 
students and workers. The politicization of certain strata of the popu- , 


lation in Nasser’s time was notable for its ideological weaknesses. This la 


circumstance helps to explain the alliance with the Communists who, 
themselves lacking any real popular base, have often been able because 
of their greater ideological sophistication to become ‘catalysts’ for the 
Nasserites. The régime is aware of the Communists’ activating role 
within the opposition, and tries to separate them from the Nasserite 
mainstream by measures which often run parallel to tensions in rela- 
tions with the ussz. Thus the cancellation of Brezhnev’s visit to Egypt 
on 30 December 1974 was followed by the internment of large numbers 
of Communists on 1 January 1975 (though these have now been 
released). In addition to these ‘orthodox’ Communists, remnants of 
the Communist Party which dissolved itself in 1965, an underground 
Communist Party announced its formation on May Day 1975, in a 


XN 


i 


message to all the Communist Parties and workers of the world pub- t 


lished in its underground newspaper AJ Intisar Victory’). 


A revolutionary Left made its appearance during the first student riots 
of the Sadat régime. It is known to have since won a certain working- 
class support, and to have played some part in the March 1975 events 
in the Mahalla El Kobra textile factories. But it still represents only a 
small minority of the population. Egypt’s students have always played 
an important role as spearhead of the opposition. Following their 


severe criticism of Nasser’s régime in March 1968, they were the first X 


to condemn Sadat’s. They alone openly criticized the disengagement 
agreements, ata colloquium inthe university of Ain Shams on the fifth 
anniversary of Nasser’s death. The régime, which is afraid that any new 
student agitation may ignite some spark in political life, never hesitates 
to suspend courses on one pretext or another, and tries to nip disorders 
in the bud by sending numerous members of its secret police to univer- 
sity. However, since last winter strong Islamic currents have contribu- 
ted to a relative depoliticization of the student milieu. 


1 Kttabat Masriyya, Volume 1, September 1974, Beirut. 
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The working class, which compiises 12 per cent of the working popula- 
tion, has become an important factor in political life since the end of the 
Nasserite era. Today, however, the workers are unable to express them- 
selves through the rank-and-file organizations of the Arab Socialist 
Union, as these no longer have any constitutional role. Tension result- 
ing from the current economic difficulties manifests itself in localizec 
strikes in the industrial sectors, to which the régime responds tradition. 
ally either with repression or with ephemeral economic concessions. 


Most important of all, what is going on among the great mass of pea: 
sants, usually ignored in the ruling circles of the capital ? Following the 
latest measures favouring a re-establishment of big capital, an alliance 
has been forming between the peasants and small landowners, formerly 
endowed with a measure of political authority in the context of the 
Asv’s rank-and-file organizations, with a view to preventing the returr 
of the big landowners. But would this alliance of interests survive ar 
outburst of social conflict in the Egyptian countryside ? 


Egypt and the World 


Since the Salzburg summit of June 1975 and the second set of disen 
gagement agreements, signed under American auspices, Egypt has beer 
effectively isolated and incapable of political initiatives in the Arat 
world as 2 whole. This was precisely the object of us strategy, as 
Kissinger made clear in a speech to Congress in September 1975.14 The 
political basis of the accords, which left 94 per cent of Sinai in Israel 
hands, was clear. Moreover, they form a further obstacle to any rea 
solution of the Israel-Arab conflict, since they leave the underlying 
problems untouched and do nothing to eliminate the causes of future 
crises. 


Sadat hoped that his policy of openness towards the West would help 
him to find a solution to his political, economic and military problems. 
Instead, he finds himself increasingly dependent on the United States 
without having achieved any of the desired results. While not having 
had the slightest success in modifying the close alliance between Wash- 
ington and Tel Aviv, Egypt has become firmly ensnared in America’s 
Middle East game. At the same time it has lost its political importance 
in the Arab world. It is experiencing grave economic difficulties which 
neither American aid nor the capitalist path of development can have 
much chance of resolving. It is approaching a military supply crisis with 
which the Americans do not seem over-eager to help. ‘To many Egyp- 
tians, their country appears on the way to the role reserved for us 
satellites on the world chessboard. 


Translated by Jobe Hows axd Rosamund Mulvey 
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‘State Expenditure in Advanced Capitalism’ : 
A Critique 


Ian Gough’s article on ‘State Expenditure in Advanced Capitalism’ (NLR 92) 
concerns a subject which has been conspicuous by its absence from Marxist 
theoretical work: the question of the capitalist state’s location with respect to 
the economy. What are the effects and laws of development of the state’s inter- 
vention in economic practice? Specifically, what is the significance of the 
growth of state expenditure which has been experienced by all mature capitalist 
societies in this century? In addition, Gough considers several related issues, 
including the concept of the social wage and the nature of the recent crisis in 
Britain. Elsewhere we have developed an analysis of the state’s intervention in 
crisis which bears on some of the same issues.1 But our approach is fundamen- 
tally different from Gough’s, which in our view gives rise to serious errors. In 
the present article we seek to demonstrate that Gough’s wrong conclusions 
atise both from his dependence upon the neo-Ricardian school of economic 


analysis and trom his mistaken understanding ot the method ot political 
theory. 


Neo-Ricardianism 


Gough’s argument applies to the problem of State expenditure analyses 
developed within a Ricardian problematic. Basing itself on Sraffa’s, 
approach to the problem of distribution and prices, 2 neo-Ricardianism’ 
emphasizes the non-correspondence between prices of production and 
values, denies the validity of the law of the tendency of the rate of profit 
to fall, and considers the distribution of values between labour and 
capital to be a matter for class struggle—which is itself seen as quite 
separate from the sphere of production.’ The concrete analysis to which 
this theoretical approach leads is that of Glyn and Sutcliffe, which views 
crisis as the resultant of the forces of class struggle, while these forces 
themselves are not located in relation to the law of value.* Gough em- 
braces all the propositions and methods of the neo-Ricardian school. 
From this base, he attacks the view—defended by Yaffe and others— 
that not only is the law of the falling rate of profit central to the laws of 
development of capitalism, but also State expenditure necessarily in? 
volves a drain on surplus value.* Indeed, this last point is Gough’ 8 
central theme: ‘It is quite wrong therefore to regard the growth of the state as an 


anproductive “burden” npon the capitalist sector: more and more it is a necessary 
precondition for private capital accumulation’ S 


Now, few would deny that capital requires and in many ways benefits | 
from the expenditure of the welfare state; indeed, the proposition is so 
common that it is not clear why Gough goes to such lengths in attempt- , 
ing to establish it anew. What we dispute, however, is the notion that 
this indirect productiveness of state expenditure invalidates the pro- 
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position that the state is an unproductive burden for capital. For in 
Marxist analysis ‘indirectly productive’ and ‘productive’ activities are 
qualitatively distinct categories. It is therefore not inconsistent for an 
activity to be both unproductive and indirectly productive. Moreover, 
if the theory of the state were to be developed on the basis of this 
distinction, Gough’s view of the relationship between capital, labour 
and the welfare state would be seen to be erroneous. His confusion both 
over ‘productive’ and ‘indirectly productive’ activities and over the 
nature of the welfare state stems from a rejection of value theory. Also 
related to the rejection of value theory is the fact that neo-Ricardianism 
—asually implicitly—adopts a Keynesian view of the role of State 
intervention in determining the level of economic activity through de- 
mand management. For writers in this school, the state’s intervention to 
create expansion or deflation is conditioned essentially by the needs of 
distributional struggle: for example, deflationary policies are pursued 
at times to create unemployment and push down wages. In the terms of 
this scheme, therefore, the determinant of state intervention is 
located in the sphere of circulation or exchange. For Marx, however, 
the fundamental determinant of all economic activity is the sphere of 
production, and the laws of motion of the economy cannot be under- 
stood without analysis of the sphere of production.” In other words, 
the laws of motion of the economy are determined in accordance with 
the law of value. 


Value, Capital and Crisis 


The law of value consists of propositions developed at a level of ab- 
straction where all commodities exchange at their values as measured by 
socially necessary labour time. The movement of the capitalist economy 
is determined by the development of productive capital under such 
conditions® and accumulation necessarily proceeds along a path of 
combined and uneven development punctuated by crises (since crises 
are necessary to stimulate the restructuring of capital). This pattern of 
accumulation is a necessary part of the operation of capital and the 
capitalist state’s economic intervention is fandamentally determined by 
capitel’s economic requirements. This view does not reduce politics to 
economics by a crude determinism; for the state, in preserving capitalist 
social relations, has political and ideological as well as economic roles. 
Therefore, its economic intervention is conditioned by the political and 
ideological balance of forces. Further, in the period of monopoly 
capitalism, the state must increasingly intervene to raise the prodwction of 
surplus value and not merely to affect distribution. 


We start from the fact that central to Marx’s analysis of the capitalist 
mode of production is the concept of capital. Whether the concept is 
epitomized by the idea of capital in circulation, capital as a social rela- 
tion, or capital as self-expanding value, it is the circuit of capital which 
is the framework for the analysis of capital. The complete circuit of 
capital, as analysed in Volume II of Capital, a circuit through the spheres 


7 See Karl Marx, Gramarisse, London 1973, pp. 99—100. 
_ © Sec Engels’s appendix to Vol. IN of Capital, Moscow 1971. 
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of production and circulation, and through the forms of money-, 
commodity-, and productive-capital, is the terrain on which economic 
practice in all its aspects takes place.? The economy itself must be 
analysed as a structured whole comprising, in its simplest form, the 
spheres of circulation and production. Each of these spherea has a 
relative autonomy, but is articulated with the whole—the sphere of 
production being determinant in the last instance. All analyses of 
economic practice must centre on the complete concept of capital in 
which capital in production is primary. This is true of theories of dis- 
tribution, crisis aad the economic practice of the capitalist state. It is the 
neglect of this prescription that leads Gough into error, since neo- 
Ricardianism exclusively considers distribution and the circulation of 


capital in exchange. 


In analysing capital, Marx developed the law of the tendency of the rate 
of Profit to fall, characterizing accumulation as a process involving a 
rising organic composition as the circuit of capital expands. This law 
was, for Marx, fundamental to the ensemble of the laws of motion of 
capitalism; with the counteracting influences which develop cotermi- 
nously, the tendency of the rate of profit to fall is fundamental to the con- 
cept of crisis in Marx’s system. Since Marx concluded that the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall ‘breeds over-production, speculation, crises, 
and surplus-capital alongside surplus population’ and ‘testifies to the 
limitations and to the merely historical, transitory character of the 
capitalist mode of production’,!° Gough is making 2 serious attack on 
all of Marx’s conclusions with his statement that ‘the “law” of the 
falling tendency of the rate of profit has been subject to definitive 
criticism following advances in Marxist political economy’.4 Several 
errors in Gough’s analysis follows from this and from the rejection of 
the concept of the circuit of capital as a whole. 


9 See Fine, “The Circulation of Capital, Ideology and Crisis’, Balia of the Conference 
of Socialist Economists’, VoL IV 3 (12), 1975- 

10 Capital, Vol. ITI, p. 242. 

u Gough, op. cit, p. 57. The clearest statement of these ‘definitive criticisms,’ is 
Hodgson, op. cit. But what is the status of these criticisms ? They succeed in ahowing 
first that if the accumulation of capital involves a change in the technical composi- 
tion, this does not as an algebraic necessity give rise to a falling rate of profit in value 
terms, unless additional assumptions are made, Secondly, in thelr neo-Ricardian 
framework, they argue that if the rate of profit in value terms does fall, the rate of 
profit in price terms need not fall, since in such a model there is no correspondence 


that each concept is a condition for the existence of each other) and the development 
of the contradictioas both between concepts and within each concept. Two results 
follow. Since the criticisms of the law of the falling tendency of the rate of profit are 
constructed within a different problematic from Marx’s, they cannot be considered as 
definitive criticisms. And since each concept in Marx’s theory is the condition of 
existence of the others, the rejection of the law implies a rejection of Marx’s concept 
of capital (and its replacement by another). On the issues raised in this footnote, see 
Louis Althusser and Etienne Balibar, Reading Capital, London 1970, especially Part L 
See also Karel Williama, ‘Facing Reality—a critique of Karl Popper’s empiricism’, 
Economy and Society, Vol. 4, No. 3, Angust 1975 and Geoff Pilling, °The Law of Value 
in Ricardo and Marz’, Eremeury and Society, Vol. 1, No. 3, August 1972. For an exposi- 
tion of Marx’s concept of the law, see Fine and Harris, ‘Controversial Issues in 
Marxist Economics’, op. cit. 


First, Gough’s analysis is left without a theory of economic crisis. The 
state’s intervention in the economy is analysed primarily in the context 
of a smoothly accumulating capitalist system; hence, the rationale of 
state intervention is divorced from the fact that capitalist reproduction 
is necessarily punctuated by crises. In general, for the capitalist mode of 
production the ability of crises to lay the foundations for renewed ac- 
cumulation depends upon the ability of capital to restructure itself or_ 
be restructured in the direction of greater concentration and centraliza- 
tion, and greater international specialization. The other recuperative 
mechanisms elaborated by Marx are of a second order of priority com- 
pared to this restructuring of capital! In the current phase of capital- 
ism, however, capital does not completely carry out this restructuring 
by itself. It does, of course, partially do so; but it also requires the 
intervention of the state and this intervention takes several forms. The 
state, though it can never abolish economic crises, can, through its 
demand-management and distributional policies, affect the conditions 
of realization to precipitate or postpone them, in an attempt to moder- 
ate their effects. The state also intervenes to encourage the restructuring 
of capital; this takes the form partly of financial assistance, involving 
greater supervision of industry, and partly of nationalization. These} 
forms of supervision are directed toward assisting capital in the pro- 
duction of relative surplus value, based on the renewal of accumulation 
that follows the expulsion of living labour in the crisis and slump. 


Thus, in the crisis phase of the cycle, it is capital’s need for restructuring 
that is the fundamental aspect of state intervention in economic prac- | 
tice. Gough does not and cannot deal with this, since, by rejecting the 
law of value, he necessarily fails to recognize the forces of reorganiza- 
tion inherent in crisis. In doing this Gough asserts, of course, that ‘this 
is not to deny the inevitability of crises under capitalism”, but he is 
left with little basis for this assertion. His best attempt is the statement 
that ‘a Marxist theory of crisis must situate the class struggle at its 
heart’; but in arguing this he is firmly rooted in the neo-Ricardian, 
problematic, where the relevance of class struggle is located within 
politics and the sphere of circulation.4 Thus, for Gough, the srate’s 
intervention in crises can only be to redistribute values to capital ‘by 
reducing post-tax wages and funnelling the money back to the capitalist 
sector’. We illustrate below how this theoretical error leads Gough to 
misunderstand the present conjuncture, 


Productive and Unproductive Labour 


The second consequence of Gough’s neo-Ricardian problematic oe 
cerns the question of whether labour performed in the state sector is 
productive ot xxprodwtivs, and the significance of this distinction for 
Marzist political economy.'6 Productive labour is that labour performed 








1t Capital, Vol. IL, p. 213. -d 
DB Gongh, op. ct., p. 57. 
14 Ses especially ibid. Section V. 


16 For references to the debate oa productive and unproductive labour sce Gough, 
“Prodnctive and unproductive labour in Marx’, NLR 76. See also Fine, ‘A Note on 
Unproducttve Labour’, Balletin of the Conference of Socialist Eronencists, Autumn 1973. 


under capitalist relations of production within the sphere ot production 
as defined by the circuit of industrial capital.” Thus, productive labour 
is so defined because it directly produces surplus value. The fandamen- 
tal significance of this distinction rests on the priority in determination 
that it gives to capitalist prodweton in the analysis of capitalist societies. 
Marx makes this clear in discussing other forms of capital that are de- 
pendent on industrial capital or—which is the same thing—on the 
production of surplus value: ‘Isdwstria/ capital is the only mode of 
existence of capital in which not only the appropriation of surplus 
value, or surplus product, but simultaneously its craatiox is a fonction 
of capital . . . The other kinds of capital, which appeared before indus- 
trial capital amid conditions of social production that have receded into 
the past or are now succumbing, are sot only subordinated to it, but move 
solely with it as their basis, hence live and dis, stand and fall with this basis’ 
(emphasis added).1* But it is not only other forms of capital that are 
subordinated to industrial capital’s production of surplus value. Every 
aspect of a social formation dominated by capital reflects the ability of 
that capital to produce surplus value, for it is from that surplus value 
that revenue is drawn, whether it be spent productively or not. Crucial 
to this is the distinction between productive and unproductive labour, 
since it maintains the relations of determination between the produc- 
tion and circulation of surplus value. It is precisely the comprehension 
of these relationships that allows us to unravel the complexity of the 
social formation. 


Exactly these considerations hold in comprehending the relationship 
between the state and capital. State activity is both determined by and 
dependent upon the production of surplus value.19 However, unlike the 
production and circulation of commodities under the direct control of 
capital, the economic activity of the state is not controlled primarily 
through exchange relationships? but through the balance of political 
(and economic and ideological) class struggle. It is therefore essential to 
maintain the distinction between productive and unproductive labour 
when considering state economic activity, for the failure to do so does 
not simply confound one form of economic relation (e.g. exchange) 
with another (e.g. production), iż also confounds political relations with 
economic ones. These are, indeed, the errors that Gough makes. 


Gough does recognize the distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive labour; indeed, in another article, he has made an important 
contribution towards clarifying Marx’s views. However, here he 
takes the position that the distinction is analytically redundant, arguing 
that it is preferable to construct a ‘matrix’ to categorize labour, accord- 
ing to whether it produces luxuries or not and according to whether it 
is employed by capital or not, irrespective of whether it produces sur- 
plus value or not. Clearly, he recognizes that there are different re- 
17 There are some exceptions, noted by Marz: for example, production of transport, 
and repairs. 
18 Capital, Vol. IL, Moscow 1967, p. 57. 
19 See Yaffe, ‘Crisis ...’, op. cit. and Fine and Harris, ‘On the Problem...’, op. cit. 


20 Here it is usual to exclude nationalived industries from the category of state 
economic activity, although it is not clear that this procedure is correct. 


8 See Gough, ‘State Expenditure...’, op. cit., p» 82. 


satlonsnips under Which labour 1s organized; put ne talls to comprehend 
the significance of this in discussing the contribution of different forms 
of labour to capitalist production. His rejection of the central distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive labour in particular implies 
the rejection of the priority of capitalist production as the motive force 
of capitalist society through which unproductive labour becomes both 
conditioned and dependent. 


This is reflected in Gough’s implicit substitution of the neo-Ricardian 
concept of wadiffereatiated labour-time for the Marxist concept of prodsctive 
laboar. For neo-Ricardians, the production of surplus salse has become 
synonymous with the performance of surplus /abexr, no matter what | 
mode, method or type of activity is involved; it is this which defines the 
distinguishing charactetistic of the ‘productive’ labourer. Thus, while 
Gough argues correctly that ‘State workers (excepting today those in 
nationalized industries) do not produce a commodity for exchange, 
hence do not produce surplus value’, he adds in the same breath that 
they perform surplus labour and approvingly quotes Rowthorn® that 
this ‘surplus labour... may be transferred to the capitalist sector, where 
it appears as surplus value, apparently originating there. In reality,» 
however, this surplus value is merely the converted form of surplus 
labour performed outside of the capitalist section.’ This implies that , 
surplus value is created by exchange, for this is the only conversion that 
takes place. Admittedly, for Gough, if labour is not within the fold of : 
capitalist production, the surplus labour has to be ‘converted’ into sur- 
plus value; for this reason he calls such labour ‘indirectly productive’ _ 
of surplus value. Nevertheless, the neo-Ricardian method leads us to ` 
the ludicrous proposition that surplus value can be created without the ` 


Aeaee Cf piaia producion; except in so far as capital is needed — 
for ‘conversion purposes’.> 


In contrast to Gough, we would argue not only that state workers ‘are 
supported out of the surplus value produced in the capitalist sector and 
transferred to them by taxation’,?® but also that they are swdirectly pro- 
ductive fot capital ix the sense xsed by Marx. They do not create surplus 
value but depend upon it. How, then, does state expenditure assist 
capital? In so far as state employees become more productive, this can 
release more surplus value for distribution to capital. Also they are 


S Rowthom, ‘Skilled Labour in the Marxist System’, Eats of ibi Corleone Uf 
Socialist Econemrists, Spring 1974. Rowthorm develops a nco-Ricardian technical 

output analysis Of skill production, eesentially treating all (end hence no) inputs and 
outputs as if they were capital. For Rowthom’s own critique of this, sce ‘Neo--\ 
Classicism ...’, op. cit. 

H Gough, ibid. p. 83. 

® The neo-Ricerdian rejection of Merx’s concept of productive labour and thelr use 


process 
of domestic labour to capital in their ‘Women’s Domestic Labour’, 
Balistin of the Conference of Socialist Econanctsts, Vol. TV, No. 2 (11), June 1975. 
%6 This statement of Gough contradicts much of his other analysis on 
texation (ece also his footnotes 30 and 35). If state workers produce (unconverted) 
surplus value, they could even be self-sufficlent in Gough’s scheme, 


indirectly productive for capital, not because of the performance of 
surplus labour, but because of their contribution to social conditions of 
reproduction. This is analogous to, but not the same as, Marx’s treat- 
ment of the sphere of circulation in the circuit of capital. This sphere is 
a necessary part of the whole circuit of capital; activity in it, therefore, 
contributes to the conditions necessary for the reproduction of capital, 
but workers in it do not produce surplus value. 


In analysing state expenditure and its employment of unproductive 
labour, it is necessary to understand that these are organized and con- 
trolled differently from the organization and control of expenditure and 
labour by capital in production and circulation (Le. by class struggle 
and not exchange relations). This is an insurmountable barrier to a 
neo-Ricardianism that employs the concept of undifferentiated labour- 
time, whether living or embodied in produced means of production, 
whether productive or unproductive, whether controlled by the state 
or capital. This is because labour cannot be aggregated across all rela- 
tions of production to form one pool of undifferentiated labour. For it 
is only activity under the control of capital that is driven to reduce 
necessary lebour-time to a minimum, creating—through commodity 
exchange—the category of abstract labour by which particular concrete 
labours become commensurable as sa/ees.77 What we consider crucial 
about state and other non-capitalist production is not the similarities 
that it has with capitalist production, in particular the performance of 
surplus labour and the use of raw materials. but the differences in the 
material conditions of that production. As Gough recognizes, there is 
an ‘absence of competitive pressure to reduce costs’ in state production. 
But he nevertheless argues that state workers ‘contribute to relative 
increases in surplus value in a way watsrially identical to capitalist sector 
workers in departments I and IP (emphasis added). For this, in so far 
as political relations govern state activity, they must be ‘materially 
identical’ to economic relations or otherwise entirely subordinated to 
them by an unseen mechanism equivalent to the lew of value! This re- 
duction of materialism to a crade technologism, based on undifferen- 
tiated labour-time, is reflected in Gough’s absurd parody of Marx’s value 
categories in considering non-capitelist production.®® Surplus labour 
becomes surplus value. Constant capital and variable capital are applied 
to the factors used in non-capitalist production, whether it be within 
the sectors of social investment (e.g. research and development), social 
wage (housework and education) or social lmxury (police, lew and war).*? 
© See Geoffrey Kay, ‘A Note on Abstract Labour’, Bulletin of rhe Conference of Socialist 
Economistis, Feb. 1976. ` 

18 Gongh, ibid. p. 83. 

© Following James O’Connor, “The Fiscal Crisis of the State’, New York 1973. See 
Gough, op. cit. p. 70. 

3° Gough is not even able to apply his own concepts consistently. In his footnote 111, 
he argues that ‘capital as a whole will also benefit from state provision of department 
Ti services (e.g. police): it will pay only their necessary labour costs compared with 
fall labour time cost if the service were provided by private capital’, In Gough’s 
system, capital as a whole is equally well off in either cese, for the surplus labour per- 
formed is the same. When police are provided capitalistically, what capital as a whale 
‘loses’, it regains as surplus labour in the hands of the individual capitelist police 
producers. In contest, we would argue that the provision of police is an unproduc- 
tive expenditure of surplus value that is dictated by the need to preserve capitalist 
property. If this is dane through the state, this involves distinct relations of control 
from those goveming private provision through market forces. 


What is peculiar in this is the debasement of the concept of capital toa 
non-socio-historic theory in which all forms of labour are squeezed into 
Marx’s framework of value analysis. Interestingly, this methodology i is 
exactly one of the major characteristics of neoclassical economies, with 
its timeless considerations of factors of production and technical 
relations. 


Social Wage and Internationalization 


The third major error to which Gough is led by his neo-Ricardianism is 
exemplified by his concept of the social wage. In Marx’s value analysis, 

a tax on wages cannot effect a redistribution of values toward capital, for 
wage revenues equal the value of labour power and the net value of 
wages cannot be permanently depressed below it. The imposition ofa . 
tax on wages (or wage goods) must lead to a rise in gross wages; it is, 
therefore, in fact a tax on capital which is collected through the wage 
mechanism. In Marx’s value analysis, therefore, all taxes are taxes on 
capital and the source of all tax revenue is surplus value. Moreover, for 
Marx this is not merely some simplified abstract proposition, it is the 
normal state of affairs in reality. While taxes on labour may #emporarily & 
redistribute from labour to capital, the normal situation will be for a 
restoration of the (net) value of wages to the value of labour power.*! 
For Gough, however, if expenditures ‘are financed from general 
taxation the cost is passed on to the working population’ ;°? he can talk 
of a shift in the tax burden ‘away from corporations and onto house- 
holds’, when all he has really observed is that households are in- _ 
creasingly responsible for the mechanical act of paying taxes (rather | 
than that they bear an increased burden); and he considers that the , 
State ‘taxes money from the working class and transfers it to profits’. 
This type of analysis is a consequence of the neo-Ricardian rejection of 
value analysis and its emphasis upon distribution as the determinant of 
the fluctuations of capitalism. Gough appears to recognize his errors by 
contradicting himself at times. For, while his general argument is that 
increases in wage-taxes redistribute to capital, when the time comes for ‘ 
these taxes to be reduced, he argues that post-tax wages fail to rise and 
pre-tax wages can be reduced |*° 


However, Gough has not only accepted the ‘bourgeois’ ideology that 
taxation falls on the individuals who pay it. His rejection of value 
analysis gives his theory of taxation its counterpart in the concept of 
the ‘social wage’, against which labour has to compare its tax bill. For 
those social services are also an ‘integral part of the real wage level of 3 
the working class . . . fought for in much the same way as money wages’. 
Gough’s use of the concept of the social wage and his identifying it as 





31 Ag Marı writes: “The sum of average profit plus rent in its normal form can never 
be larger than the total surpins-valne, although it may be smaller. Its normal form 
presupposes wages corresponding to the valne of labour-power.’ Capital, Vol. II, 


p- 832. z4 
2 Gough, op. cdt. p. 78. 

3 Ibid. p. 61. 

H Thid. p. 80. 

8 Ibid. p. 83. neb ao oada e EE e E E 


pa EA TAT E T coy Past, pi 82 (emphasis added). 


commensurable with money wages,°° like his contusion over the pro- 
ductiveness of state employees, springs from his rejection of Marxist 
categories. For the payment of wages by capital (Le. Gough’s category 
of ‘money wages’) involves the exchange of commodities with equiva- 
lent values (Le. the purchase of labour power), whereas the provision 
of welfare services by the State does not involve such exchange relation- 
ships and is primarily determined by the outcome of political struggle.’ 
The two categories are entirely different. If we were to accept Gough’s 
fusion of the two into the concept of wage, we would have to argue 
that an unemployed worker’s labour-power is a commodity that has an 
exchange value equal to the value of the dole and other welfare benefits, 
if it remains unsold! Gough’s confusion over the concept of wages has, 
as we show below, implications for his analysis of the present con- 
juncture. 


Fourthly, Gough’s inability to analyse the significance of the state’s 
intervention in the restructuring of capital leads to a failure to appreci- 
ate the relation between the nation state and the law of uneven and 
combined development. While he claims to recognize that ‘nation 
states are not totally autonomous entities but elements of this (world) 
system’, Gough in fact analyses the state as an obstruction to the inter- 
national division of labour or, in Marxist terms, an obstacle to the 
operation of the law of value on a world scale. Gough’s analysis of the 
benefits capital receives from the welfare state and nationalization 
emphasizes the state’s contribution to the competitiveness of all pro- 
ductive capital operating within the nation; but his analysis makes no 
allowance for the state’s intervention in restructuring capital so as to 
promote international specialization. Indeed, he specifically rejects the 
idea that the state encourages crises (which are the necessary concomi- 
tants of restructuring and internationatization). In contrast, he adopts e 
specifically Keynesian view of state economic policies: the state in 
Gough’s scheme is committed to overcome crises by adopting anti- 
cyclical policies and long-term planning.** 


Politics and Economics 


In its political analysis, Gough’s work is marred by a serious misunder- 
standing of the Marxist theory of the state. This error is not uncon- 
nected with the erroneous neo-Ricardian economic analysis. Gough 
has made a considerable advance over recent analyses of the economic 
role of the state,39 by emphasizing that no theory can ignore the fact 
that the state is primarily a political structure. He has performed a 
service in bringing to economists’ debates the conclusions of Marxist 
political theorists: the relative autonomy of the capitalist state in its 
relationship to the interests of the dominant classes, and its situation as 
the objective of political class struggle. But unfortunately Gough draws 
the wrong implications from these conclusions—as, to some extent, 
does his mentor Poulantzas. 


36 Ibid. p. go. 

37 Gough does recognize this at times . . . See ibid. p. 75. 
44 Thid. pp. 80, 68-9. 

39 Such as those of Yaffe, op. cit. 


After emphasizing the relative autonomy of the state, a political struc- 
ture, from economic structures, Gough goes on to argue that the 
determinant of states’ economic behaviour is the balance ‘of forces in 
class struggle at the political level (either internationally or within the 
social formation of the individual nation state). It was the balance of 
forces on a world scale (the result of the law of uneven development) 
which prompted the political ‘settlement’ (ss) of which the welfare 
state and a ‘commitment’ (s+) to full employment were parts.*? It is 
the political class struggle which completely determines the state’s 
economic intervention at any conjuncture, and this intervention con- 
ceros only distribution (and indirect services to capitel).4! This error is 
linked to his neo-Ricardianism, for the latter causes him to see distri- 
bution between labour and capital as central to economic practice and 
to see the state’s primary function in crisis as balancing distributional 
concessions to capital and lebour. This balancing appears to occur on 
the field of political class struggle. 


Despite his emphasis on the political and distributional determination 
of state intervention, Gough does pay lip service to the effects on the 
state of economic laws of motion (in particular, centralization of capitalt 
and the law of combined and uneveh development which follows from 
it). But since he does not understand that the laws of concentration 
and centralization and of uneven development are laws of motion 
based on the law of value (or rather, since he explicitly rejects this), he 
does not analyse the crises which are their necessary manifestations and, 
hence, does not relate the state’s intervention to this crisis-ridden | 
practice. The best that Gough can do is to analyse the effect of the law — 
of uneven development on the world balance of political forces between , 
nation states and on bourgeois political consciousness, and to analyse 
the effect of concentration on family structure and urbanization. Not 
only is this inadequate it leads to wrong conclusions. It is inadequate 
because it concerns only the political and ideological effects of these 
economic laws of development and not their specifically economic, 
effects on the state’s intervention in economic practice. Gough’s ' 
analysis cannot grasp the state’s role in the restructuring and inter- 
nationalization of capital. It leads him to the wrong conclusion that the 
political balance has ‘brought about a commitment to full-employment’ 
through Keynesian policies. This is not only factually wrong, it 
implies that the capitalist state can abolish the cycle of capitalist 
production. 


- We have come full circle. We have now shown that, by basing himself 
on Poulantzas’s analysis of the state at the political level, Gough con- 
cludes that the state can abolish crises of production. We saw earlier 
that he also reaches this same conclusion through situating himself in 
the neo-Ricardian problematic in the analysis of scosemie practice. This 
conclusion is inevitable in the problematic of neo-Ricardian economic 
theory, but is it inevitable in Poulantzas’s school of political theory ? 


4* Gough, op. cit. pp. 68-70. 
41 Ibid. p. 87. 

41 Ibid. pp. 66 and 86. 

®© Ibid. p. 70. 


Over-politici zation 


Central to the work of Poulantzas is the concept of the relative auton- 
omy of politics, ideology and economics within the capitalist mode of 
production. But in the hands of Poulantzas, the application of the con- 
cept to the relation between economic, ideological and political practice 
is invalid. Poulantzas correctly states the characteristics of the capitalist 
mode of production discovered by Marx: ‘(i) The articulation of the 
economic and political in this mode of production is characterized by a 
relative axtowomy, specific to these two instances. (ii) In this mode the 
economic maintains not only determination in the last instance, but 
also the dominant role.” However, he draws the incorrect conclusion 
that “This autonomy has theoretical consequences for the object of our 
study. It makes possible a regional theory (in the very strict sense) of an 
instance of this mode, e.g. a theory of the capitalist state; it permits us 
to constitute the political into an autonomous and specific object of 
science. Marx demonstrated this in Capital with regard to the economic 
and economic science. Strictly speaking this autonomy legitimates the 
lack of theories concerning other instances of the cup in the discursive 
exposition of one instance of that mode.™*5 


Poulantzas’s error in this proposition lies in the following. Precisely 
because, in the capitalist mode of production, the economic is determin- 
ant in the last instance, one cannot study the political and ideological 
structures and practices of the mode without studying their articulation 
with the economic. Marx, however, in Capital showed that one can 
study the economic level in isolation from the political and ideological 
instances, sof because these levels are relatively autonomous, but be- 
cause the economic (unlike the political and ideological) is determinant 
in the last instance. Therefore, it can be studied in isolation, whereas 
the other instances cannot be satisfactorily isolated.*6 


The state cannot be analysed by isolating the level of politics: it can only 
be analysed by taking into account the determination in the last 
instance of politics by economics, by restoring the absent law of value. 
Moreover, we reject the view that the state is a structure located entirely 
at the level of politics; this is a view which leads to the conclusion that 
state economic intervention is intervention by the political in the 
economy and, therefore, depends solely on the balance of forces in 
political class straggle. Instead, the state is a structure which has effects at 
and is determined at the levels of politics ed economics (and ideology). 
When it intervenes in the economy, it is assuming an economic role; 
this cannot be considered as an intervention by the political in the 
economy, for it is conditioned primarily by the laws of motion of the 


“4 Nicos Poulanteas, Political pewer and Social Classes, London 1973, p. naan 
ever, that in Poulantzas’s analysis of monopoly capitalism he concludes that the 
political assumes the dominant role, See Poulantzas, ‘Internationalixation of Capitalist 
Relations and the Natlon-State’, Eromemry and Society, Vol. 3, No. 2, May 1974, and 
Classes in Contemporary Capitalicm, NLB, Loadon and Humanities Press, Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ, 1975. 

* Poulantras, Pobtical Power and Social Classes, p. 29. 

46 In fact, Poulantzas comes close to recognizing this later in his text; Poulentras, 
ibid. p. 153. 


economy, rather than by the political balance of forces alone. From 
this point of view, Gough’s analysis of state economic intervention 
suffers from ovsr-politisization and this clearly results from the errors in 
Poulantzas’s interpretation of the implications of the relative autonomy 
of different levels.*7 


Theory, Concept of Crisis and the Analysis of the 
Present Conjuncture 


Gough’s theoretical errors cause him to produce a mistaken analysis of 
the present crisis in Britain. He argues that “Britain has entered its most 
critical post-war crisis with the organizational and political strength of 
the working class at a new height and the bourgeois political order in a 
state of unprecedented disarray: indeed this combination defines the 
contemporary crisis in Britain.* He even goes so far as to argue that 
the distinction between recession and crisis depends on the political 
balance, for crisis applies only ‘where the balance of class forces pre- 
vents the rate of exploitation being raised and the dynamic of capitalist 
accumulation re-established unless their labour movements are first 
seriously weakened’.4? Gough is unable to consider the Marxist cont 
cept of soxoswic crisis disentangled from general social crisis; hence, he 
cannot analyse the latter as an articulated structure of economic, 
political and ideological crises. He is then forced into confusion by his 
failure to draw the distinctions, the dialectical relationship, between 
class struggle at the different levels. These levels of practice are merged 
into one. The result is a use of concepts such as the ‘balance of forces’ 
the ‘defeat of the working class’, the ‘determination of the working 
class’ without differentiating the specific effects of these at the different 
but structurally related levels of economics, politics and ideology. 


Two examples of Gough’s errors in concrete analysis will suffice to 
demonstrate the consequences of his mistaken concept of crisis. The 
first is his misunderstanding of the solution to the crisis: “The only 
solution for the capitalist class and for the state representing its political 
interests is a decisive rise in the rate of exploitation. This would permit 
a reduction in the rate of inflation, a rise in profit expectations, and 
would release resources for investment and exports. To achieve this 
two separate strategies are identifiable—first—some form of wages 
freeze—second—to deliberately allow unemployment to rise in order 
to indirectly bring down the rate of wage increases.’ Thus, for Gough, 
the crisis is caused by the class struggle over distribution, and its 
capitalist solution lies in resolving this distributional struggle. What his 
neo-Ricardianism prevents him from secing is that crises for capital are 
fandamentally concerned with the reorganization of the production of 
surplus value rather than its distribution. As Marx demonstrates (most 
clearly and explicitly in Capital, Volume II, chapters 13, 14 and 15), 
distributional struggle may well be significant in crisis but can never be 





41 For a critique of Gough and Poulantzas in the same vein see John Holloway and” 
Sol Picclotto, ‘A Note of the Theory of the State’, Badlssin of Conference of Soctatist 


49 Ibid. p. 88. 
» Gough, op. cit. p. 91. 


thought the fundamental source of crisis. There, in his analysis of the 
law of the falling tendency of the rate of profit, Marx demonstrates that 
the dominant recuperative force in crisis is the reorganization of 
capital and not the redistribution of values. Reflection indicates that it 
could not be otherwise, for if all that capital required was a redistri- 
bution from wages to profits there would be no need for crises which, 
by definition, involve a break in the circuit of capital. The redistribution 
could take place through a massive increase in the reserve army of 
labour that would follow from a reduced rate of accumulation caused 
by falling profits.*! To put the point another way, Gough’s argument 
must lead him to conclude that observance of the £6 pay limit policy by 
the ruc in Britain leads to a decline in unemployment; for surely un- 
employment would no longer be necessary to effect a redistribution 
after the resulting cut in real wages. In fact, of course, massive unem- 
ployment continues. It will not diminish until the state-agsisted re- 
structuring of British capital which is central to the crisis has reached a 
stage where accumulation can be renewed at an accelerated pace. 


The second example of Gough’s errors in concrete analysis in his 
prediction of struggle and bargaining over the ‘social wage’. Since, as 
we have seen, Gough fuses social services and the money received from 
employment into one concept of ‘wages’, it is natural that he should see 
them each as elements in the same bargaining process. The offer of 
social services is seen to be a guid pro quo for restraint in bargaining over 
“money wages’. In fact, of course, social services and money wages are 
entirely different categories, each being the primary object of different 
levels of struggle. Money wages are the object of class struggle at the 
economic level without necessarily requiring the intervention of the 
state, whereas social services organized by the state must necessarily be 
the object of political class struggle. It is in the immediate interest of the 
British bourgeoisie to identify the two, for in so doing it mises the 
class struggle over money wages to an economic struggle which takes 
place at the level of the political: it becomes the state rather than em- 
ployers which bargains with the labour movement over money wages 
as well as over social services. This identification and therefore raising 
to the level of politics favours the British bourgeoisie because of the 
economic power of the British trade-union movement—its economism 
—and the political weakness of the proletariat—again, its economism.** 
The consequence is not, as Gough argues, that labour will fight to 
defend its ‘social wage’: ‘What is clear is that any attempt to impose a 
wage freeze or substantial unemployment will be vigorously resisted. 
However, the specific strength of opposition to any cuts in social 
expenditure should be noted.’> Gough’s prediction proved hollow 
even before his article reached the bookshops. We now have a wage 
‘freeze’ pies substantial unemployment ples cuts in social expenditure. 
Vigorous resistance has simply not yet developed, despite the fact that 


some sections of the working class have attempted to organize struggles 
against unemployment and cuts in public expenditure. The trade-union 





31 See Capital, Vol. I, Chapter XXV, Section 1. 

= This process of raising economic struggle to the political level contains its own 
contradictions, specifically in exposing the clase nature of the capitalist state. 

B Gough, op. cit. p. 91. 


leadership had identified money wages with the social wage and thereby 
allowed the economic struggle over money wages to be partially con- 
ducted at the level of politics, where the bourgeoisie is strong. Com- 
mitted to the notion that a Labour administration gives the working 
class hegemony at the political level, not only is distributional economic 
struggle undermined in return for false promises of social wages and 
social reform (the social contract), but also no working-class political _ 
struggle is organized. The theoretical errors of Gough idealize this 
mystified strategy by identifying both money wages with the social 
wage and the political with economic struggles. He relies upon the 
working class to struggle for the social wage, when it has already been 
(mis)led into weakening its position of strength in economic struggle 
for a position of uncritical subordination in political struggle. 


In conclusion, for us the crisis derives from the necessity for a funda- 
mental restructuring of productive capital. The current high level of 
unemployment does not basically result from the needs of distributional 
struggle (although this plays a secondary, related role), but from the 
need for a break in the circuit of capital to release money, means of 
production and labour-power so that they can, at a later stage of the 
cycle when the expansion of capital’s circuit is renewed, be re-employed 
in a circuit based on a re-structuring of productive capital. The changes 
in the form of ownership and control which are necessary to this re- 
structuring begin in the phases of crisis and slump; in the current 
British context, they have been most evident in the state’s taking over 
control of major sectors of the engineering industry (British Leyland, 
Alfred Herbert, shipbuilding and aircraft construction). Moreover, the 
actual restructuring itself begins to take place in the crisis and slump 
phase of the cycle (with individual industries expelling living labour 
independently of the rate of change of sales); this, in turn, worsens the 
ctisis and slump. But the main significance of the crisis and slump is to 
lay the foundations for future restructuring in the upswing. Thus, 
whereas Gough’s analysis must lead one to see as the precondition for.) 
economic recovery bourgeois success in holding down real wages, our 
analysis sees as the precondition for recovery the potential for pro- 
ductivity increases (whatever the level of real wages). 


TA 
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Since the economic ‘miracle’ of the fifties, the German Bundesrepublik 

has increasingly become the dominant economic power in capitalist 

Europe. Yet for long it did not exercise commensurate political authority. 

In the past two years, however, the Schmidt government has adopted a 

more ve and interventionist stance, above all in southern Europe. 

Mobilization against threats to capitalist stability abroad have been ac- 
companied by a tightening of repressive laws internally. But despite 

the country’s manifest international importance, and despite the wide 

impact of German student radicalism in the late sixties, Marxists else- 

where have generally failed to give due attention to developments in West 

Germany. The article by Giinter Minnerup with which we open this 

issue of the Review thus breaks fresh ground by providing a comprehensive 

historical analysis of this new European power. Tracing the evolution of 
West Germany since the decision was taken at the end of the War to create 

an independent capitalist state in the Western occupied zones, Minnerup 

presents a wealth of empirical data on the development of its economy 
and polity. He focuses on the changing character of German social demo- 

cracy, firmly rejecting the notion that the SPD has become a purely bour- 

geois party; on the impasse of the Communist Party, fettered by sub- 

servience to Moscow and compromised by the negative counter-image of 
the DDR; and on the vagaries of much of the far Left, with its repressive 
combinations of Stalinism and Maoism. 


Edwatd Thompson’s ‘William Morris, Romantic to Revolutionary’, 
originally published in 1955, transformed previous estimates of Morris’s 
stature and achievement and stimulated a wide-ranging debate which has 


continued to this day. Now, for a revised edition of this work to be pub- 
lished at the end of this year, the author has written the new essay which 
appears here. We are particularly pleased to publish it, both because of the 
intrinsic importance of its argument, and because of Edward Thompson’s 
central role in bringing this Review into being. In a generous, critical sur- 
vey of studies on Morris since his own book first appeared, he notably” 
extends his earlier emphasis on the romantic and utopian contribution to 
revolutionary socialism. In a vigorous afternote, Thompson relates this 
theme to the debate between himself and editors of the present NLR in the | 
mid-sixties, and polemicizes against the assessment of Raymond Wil- 
liams’s work by Terry Eagleton which we published in NLR 95. 


Terry Eagleton’s essay was, as we wrote in the Themes in NLR 95, the 
first attempt by a Marxist at an overall evaluation of Williams’s oeuvre, 
itself the most considerable body of work by a socialist writer in Britain 
since the war. Anthony Barnett, in a dissenting view, proposes a very* 
different framework for assessing Williams’s intellectual achievement and 
political trajectory. He argues that the cultural dimension of class struggle 
‘akes on a new importance in the context of bourgeois democracy; that the 
attention Williams has given to the inter-relationship of culture and 
politics represents a unique synthesis with which Marxists must come to , 
terms; and that it is misguided summarily to equate divergence from , 
Marxism with absence of scientific validity in judging Williams’s work. 
Barnett then proposes alternative criteria with which to evaluate Willianis 
both as a cultural theorist and political writer. 


With the interruption of the post-war boom there has been renewed ~ 
interest in the problem of whether the capitalist economies exhibit a 
regular long-term pattern of growth and stagnation. In the twenties the 
Russian economist Kondratiev advanced a bold hypothesis that sought to 
identify and explain a fifty-year long-wave cycle of this sort. Kondratiev’s 
hhesis has recently beerti invoked both by Pierre Vilar in ‘A History of Gold 
ind Money’ and Ernest Mandel in ‘Late Capitalism’. In this issue Richard . 
Day, author of a recent new interpretation of early Soviet economic stra- + 
egies, re-examines the original discussion of Kondratiev ‘long waves’ 
ind in particular the critique made by Trotsky, who argued that Kondra- 
iey did not accord due weight to the eruption and intervention of politi- 
val events in the economic cycle. Day maintains that even the rth that 
ong-wave thesis adopted by Mandel is still incompatible with that 

ontem porary critique of Kondratiev’s theory. 


Günter Minnerup 


West Germany since the War 


Thirty years after the collapse of Hitlers Third Reich and only ten years after 
Willy Brandt described the Bundesrepublik as ‘an economic giant, but a political 
dwarf’, Helmut Schmidt—in reply to the domestic and international criticism 
provoked by his remarks at the Puerto Rico summit conference in May, spelling 
out the sanctions which might be utilized against an eventual Communist- 
dominated government in Italy—can now confidently assert the new role which 
German capitalism is claiming for itself: We cannot pretend to be a state that 
does not face up to its responsibilities’. His ‘indiscretion’ had in fact been only 
the latest in a long list of interventions by the Federal Republic into the domestic 
politics of its European ‘partners’: lecturing the conference of the British Labour 
Party before the Ec referendum; publicly discussing the implications of an 
electoral victory of Mitterand’s Union de la Gauche for Franco-German relations; 
sending Brandt to Portugal to campaign for a Socialist Party already heavily 
subsidized by Deutschmarks. The ‘paymaster of the EEC’ is certainly making its 
weight felt today in a manner unthinkable ten years ago. Only just behind the 


United States on the world export markets, the second industrial power 

in the capitalist world with the largest monetary reserves and trade 

surplus,’ the increasing political self-confidence of the West German 

bourgeoisie is hardly surprising. But it is not just based on economics. 

The growing weight of the Federal Republic within the Western 

alliance owes much to the fact that, in a time when most other major 

capitalist countries are shaken by deep social and political crises, Westo 
Germany seems to remain an island of stability. Despite a deep recession 

with well over a million unemployed, there has been no upsurge of 

left-wing opposition; the Communist Party has remained insignificant 

and the governing Social Democrats united behind Schmidt’s right- 

wing policies. In fact, the pendulum is swinging to the right; leftists are 

being purged from public employment and from the trade unions, and 

the October 1976 federal elections are likely to see heavy spp (Social- 

Democrat) losses and possibly even the return of a cpu (Christian- 

Democrat) government. How is it that a country with such a rich mass 

socialist tradition, with one of the best-organized and most experienced 

working-class movements, and with a high degree of student radicaliza- 

tion in the late sixties, today appears to be the last stable fortress of, 
reaction in Europe? 


A Brief Survey of the Political History : 1945-76 


To put the present situation in the Bundesrepublik in historical per- 
spective and provide a frame of reference for analysis of the key prob- 
lems, the political history of the country since 1945 can be periodized | 
into four definite stages of development: the immediate post-war 
period between the German Reich’s unconditional surrender in May’ 
1945 and the establishment of the Federal Republic in 1949; the 
Adenauer era of uninterrupted cou rule until 1966; the Grand Coalition 
which, although the cpustill provided the Federal Chancellor Kiesinger, 
saw the entry of the spp into government; and finally the years of 
social-democratic/liberal coalition government from 1969 until today. -_ 


Allied Dictatorship 1945-8 


The German state apparatus did not survive the Second World War. In 
contrast to 1918, the victorious allies completely occupied Germany 
and divided it up into four zones under military administration, with 
the Allied Control Council the only central authority. The future 
economic, social and political development of the country was entirely 
in the hands of the American, French, British and Soviet governments i 
and dependent on their respective intentions and the development of ` 
relations between them. Had it not been for the antagonism between the 
class natures of the Western allies and the Soviet Union, it is likely that 
the opportunity to eliminate Germany as a serious economic, political 
and military rival for the foreseeable future would have been taken. 
The 1944 plan of us Secretary of State Henry Morgenthau to divides 
Germany into several separate states with predominantly agricultural 
economies indicated that this was an option seriously discussed in the 


1 Seo Statistisches Jabrivach fitr die Bamdesrepublik Dextschland, Wiesbaden 1975, p. 582. 


Only the break-up of the anti-Hitler coalition and the consequent Cold 
War created a new opening for German participation in world politics. 
But given the political dictatorship of the Allies, any German participa- 
tion was to be strictly subordinated to the strategic interests of the two 
camps. The division of Germany was the natural consequence: long 
before the formal collapse of the four-power administration in March 
1948, when the Soviet delegate Marshal Sokolovsky left the Allied 
Control Council, the merging of the American and British zones into 
a unified economic and increasingly political unit in December 1946 
and the open preparations for West German participation in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme (Marshall Plan) amounted to the usa giving 
notice of its intention to apply the Truman doctrine by creating a 
separate anticommunist bulwark state on German territory.’ 


Naturally, the overriding strategic aim’ behind the creation of a West 
German state also implied careful control of the internal political 
evolution of the Western zones and the reconstruction of German 
political institutions. Dangerous left-wing developments like the in- 
clusion of nationalization clauses in Lasd constitutions were vetoed; 
the reorganization of trade unions and political parties was subject to 
stringent restrictions ; and after a series of strikes and demonstrations in 
spring 1947 the us military governor in Hesse gave an unmistakable 
warning on radio that ‘strikes or other activities against the policies of 
the military government which could in any way jeopardize the plans 
of the occupying power will not be tolerated . . . Do not forget that 
those responsible are liable even to capital punishment.”* Well before a 
possible spp victory in general elections and the formation of a socialist 
government could ‘jeopardize the plans of the occupying power’, the 
currency reform of June 1948 ensured the smooth restoration of a ‘free’ 
capitalist economic system.* The August 1949 elections for the first 
federal parliament took place in a situation in which the class character, 
the institutional set-up and the international orientation of the new 
republic had, short of a revolutionary insurrection, been carefully pre- 
determined. 


The CDU State 1949-65 


The results of the first five federal elections (Table 1) illustrate the 
continuous process of consolidation of cpu/csu hegemony. Adenauer’s 
and the cpv’s success in eliminating every rival party in the bourgeois 
camp, with the exception of the Fpp, and in confining the social- 
democratic opposition to virtual insignificance can only be explained 
by the fact that, on the one hand, their programme articulated the only 
realistic political option for the West German bourgeoisie in the given 





2 Among several recent works on the post-war perlod and the role of the Allies from 
a left-wing viewpoint, see in particular: H.-U. Huster, G. Kmiker, B. Scherer, F. -K. 
Schlottmann and M. Welteke, Determinanten der westdentschen Restanration 1945-1952, 
Frankfort 1970; H Schmidt and T. Fichter, Der erzwengene Kapitalismus, Berlin 1971. 

3 Quoted in Schmidt and Fichter, op. cit., p. 28. 

4On 21 June 1948 all currency and bank deposits, whether owned by individuals or 
firms, were converted from Reichsmark to 2 new DM at a rate of 100: 6'5 Since share- 
holders and owners of real estate were only marginally affected, the currency reform 
amounted to a massive transfer of wealth at the expense of the workers and other 
small savers. 


TABLE I 
Votes for each party as percentage of total votes cast 











1949 1953 1957 1961 1965 
cpu/csv° 310 452 502 453 476 
D 29°2 28-8 31-8 36-2 39°3 
FDP 11g 95 T7 12°8 95 
DP 4o 3:3 34 = = 
BP 42 r7 S r = 
Zentrum 3'r o8 — — — 
DRP 1'8 TI Io o8 = 
BHE = 59 46 = = 
GDP — — — 28 = 
NFD — — — — 20 
KPD 57 22 — — — 
Others gı r6 18 rı 16 





international context and, on the other hand, the prevailing favourable 
(especially economic) conditions allowed Adenauer’s Realpolitik rapidly 
to gain credibility in the eyes not only of the bourgeoisie but also of the 
petty-bourgeois and large sectors of the proletarian masses. For nearly 
two decades, the new West German state bore the imprint of they 
dominance of Adenauer—the former Zentrum mayor of Cologne. 


In his foreign policy, Adenauer pursued his aim of regaining full 
sovereignty for the West German state with a combination of uncon- 
ditional subordination to Dulles’s intransigent attitude towards the 
workers’ states and an orientation towards Western European integra- 
tion. The latter was especially necessary, in order to overcome French \ 
reservations with respect to the revival of Germany.® Even though the; 
planned rearmament of the Federal Republic through a ‘European 
Defence Community’ was wrecked by a French veto in 1954, Bonn’s 
admission to the European Council (1950), the European Coal and Steel 
Community (1952) and NATO (1955) were milestones in the successful 
application of Adenauer’s foreign political formula. Towards the East, 
the Hallstein Doctrine was the cornerstone of cpu policy. This postu- 
lated that Bonn, since it claimed to be the sole representative of all 
Germans, would not establish or maintain diplomatic relations with 
any government that recognized the German Democratic Republic.” 
Together with a refusal to recognize the realities created by the out- 
come of the Second World War to the east of the Oder-Neisse line (i.e. 





*cpo: Christlich-Demoknatische Union (Christian Democrat); cso: Christlich- 
Soxtale Union (Bavarian confessional); ror: Freie Demokratische Partei (Liberal); 
DP: Deutsche Partei (Conservative-natlonalist); sp: Beyernparte! (Bavarian nation-) 
alist); Zentrum: remnants of old Centre Party in Northrhine-Westphala; DRP: 
Deutsche Reichspartei (extreme right-wing); nae: Bund der Helmatvertriebenen und 
Hatrechteten (refugee party); pp: Gesamtdeuteche Partel (formed in 1961 as fusion 
of pr and aH remnants); NPD: Natlooaldemokratische Parte! Deutschlands (extreme 
right-wing nationalist, with neo-fescist elements); mrp: Kommunistische Partei 
Deutschlands (Communist), 

“Tt is surprising to see bow carly Adenauer understood the international situation 
arising out of the Second World War. In 1945 he already wrote: “The part of Germany‘ 
not occupied by Rusela is en integral part of West Europe... The security needs of 


Schwarz, ee ee P. 425. 
7 An exception was made for the Soviet Union, with which full 
were established in 1955. 


the transfer of formerly German territory to Poland) and government 
subsidies for the militant refugee and expellee associations, this 
amounted to a policy of ‘liberation’ rather than re-unification. Not sur- 
prisingly, repeated offers of German unity on the basis of neutrality 
made by Stalin and his successors were quickly rejected.* 


Aggressive, militant anti-ccommunism was the guiding principle not 
only of Adenauer’s foreign, but also of his domestic policy. The two 
went hand in hand, and the policies of the Soviet Union and the East 
Berlin leadership—the forced merger of KPD and spp to form the sep 
(Socialist Unity Party) in 1946, the Berlin blockade in 1948 and, most 
crucially, the suppression of the June 1953 workers’ uprising—con- 
tinuously provided ideological ammunition for the intensification of an 
anti-communist—and increasingly anti-socialist and anti-pacifist— 
witch-hunt, the climax of which was the outlawing of the rep and all 
organizations connected with it in 1956. ‘The demoralizing impact of 
Stalinism in the cpr, the intimidation and persecution of socialist 
militants suspected of ‘treacherous’ Communist contacts, and the de- 
politicization and social pacification in the wake of the ‘economic 
miracle’ forced the organized labour movement onto the defensive 
until, with the adoption of the Godesberg Programme in 1959, the sPD 
surrendered on the cpu’s terms: acceptance of the ‘social market 
economy’, remilitarization, integration into the Western alliance, 
renunciation of Marxism.’ With the spp’s surrender, public debate 
about fundamental questions of the republic’s political and social de- 
velopment was ended, and the cou state finally consolidated on the 
basis of a depoliticized consumer society united behind an anti-Com- 
munist consensus. 


Crisis and Transition : the Grand Coalition 1966-9 


Ironically, soon after the spp had embraced the fandamentel principles 
of the cpu state, the first cracks began to appear. The foreign and 
domestic policies of the Adenauer era were tailored for the conditions 
of the 19508, but these conditions were gradually changing. Inter- 
nationally, the turn in us-Soviet relations from cold war confrontation 
to détente and the increasingly anti-American orientation of Gaullist 
France shook the Bundesrepublik’s foreign policy to its foundations: 
neither Washington nor Moscow were prepared to let the “German 
question’ get in the way of their rapprochement and Bona’s insistence 
threatened to lead it into growing isolation; at the same time, French 
disruption of the EEC (1965) and Naro (1966) jeopardized the other 
pillar of Adenauer’s foreign policy, West European integration. Within 
the cpu/csu, a rift between Atlanticists and Gaullists opened up. The 
progressive consolidation of the GDR after the building of the Berlin 
Wall in 1961 and developing contacts between it and the newly inde- 
pendent states of the colonial world made the application of the Hall- 
stein Doctrine increasingly dificult. Domestically, the /aissex-faire neo- 
liberal economic policies designed to allow the unfettered expansion of 





3 Andreas Hillgraber, Desische Gescbechts 194-1972. Dis dest sche Frage in der Welspodi- 
tik, Frankfurt 1974, pp. 55-8. 
9 Theo Pirker, Dis SPD mach Hither, Munich 1965, chapter 5. 


the ‘economic miracle’ had allowed a serious structural crisis in the coal 
industry to develop, and neglected necessary infrastructural reforms (in 
education and scientific research the Federal Republic was way behind 
its main competitors): at all events, annual growth rates declined 
steadily until, in 1966/7, West Germany experienced the deepest reces- 
sion of any major capitalist economy since the beginning of the post- 
war boom." The resignation of the FDP ministers from the govern- ` 
ment over the budgetary policy of Erhard (who had succeeded Aden- 
auer as Chancellor in 1963) opened the way for a Grand Coalition be- 
tween the cpu/csu and the seo—a coalition which had been systematic- 
ally prepared by the spp leadership since Godesberg 1959 and which the 
CDU now, in the hour of crisis, had to accept. 


The greatest asset the spp brought into the new government was its 
special relationship with the pcs unions, which secured working-class 
assent for the crisis management policies of the social-democrat 
Economics Minister Karl Schiller and his introduction of a whole new 
Keynesian apparatus of state intervention which broke radically with 
the neo-liberalism of the past.1? The huge parliamentary majority of the} 
coalition also made it possible to pass the strongly controversial 
Emergency Laws, which provide for the suspension of basic democratic 
rights in an ‘emergency’ situation: eg. in the event of ‘internal dis- 
orders’. But by its very nature the Grand Coalition could only be a 
transitional phenomenon. In the two crucial areas of Ostpolitik and 
social reform, the cpu/csu, with its essential anticommunist commit- 
ment and direct, structural ties with 2 number of anti-reformist capital x 
interests, remained an obstacle to the overdue overhauling of the ; 
Adenauer set-up. The necessity of comprehensive modernization was ’ 
driven home by the rise of an extra-parliamentary opposition (apo), 
spearheaded by the student movement, which expressed a growing 
popular awareness of the contradiction between private wealth and 
public poverty: in other words, an awareness that, despite the accumu- 
lation of immense wealth during the economic miracle, the education ~ 
system, public transport, health provisions and public services in 
general were grossly inadequate. Furthermore, the working class began 
to awake from its long dormancy. After it had been persuaded by spp 
ministets and trade-union leaderships to accept a drop in real wages in 
1967 and meagre 5 per cent rises in unusually long-term contracts in 
1968,” in September 1969, a month before the federal elections, 140,000 
workers in the iron, coal and steel industries responded to the post- 
recession boom and news of record profits with an unprecedented wave , 





18 See K. D. Bmcher (ed.), Nesh 25 Jabren, Eime Doutschiand-Belanz, Munich 1970, 
pp. 151-88, for the following figures. Those completing secondary education as 
percentage of age group (1963): usa 73 per cent, France 16 per cent, West Germany 
8 per cent; research expenditure as percentage of GNP (1962): USA 3 per cent, UK 
2-6 per cent, France 1-5 per cent, West Germany 1-3 per cent. 

1 Ernest Mandel, Ds desetsche Woertschaftshrin, Frankfort 1969. 

4 This included: the setting up of ‘concerted action’, i.e. formalized bat voluntary * 
economic policy co-ordination between government, employers and unions; the 
‘Stability Law’ extending government powers to manipulate public expenditure and 
taxation in an ‘anti-cyclica? fashion; the creation of a central coal corporation (Ruhr- 
kohle ac). 3 
DE. Schmidt, Orduangsfaktor oder Gegeamecht, Dw politische Rolle der Geverkschaften, 
Frankfurt 1971, p. 109. 


of unofficial strikes. Under the multiple pressures of the objective re- 
form deficit, the extra-parliamentary movement in the streets, the new 
militant tendencies in the working class and even internal dissent within 
the spp, the break-up of the Grand Coalition was inevitable. 


Social Liberalism : 1969-76 


The result of the 1969 elections—cpu/csu 46-1 per cent, SPD 42'7 per 
cent, FDP 5'8 per cent—meant that a ‘social-liberal’ spp/rpp coalition 
was the only possible way of breaking with the cpu, which was rele- 
gated into opposition for the first time in the history of the Federal 
Republic. The possibility of a coalition between the spp and the arch- 
bourgeois For at that time signified a convergence between two 
different forces: on the one hand the popular, democratic reform 
aspirations of the masses, largely expressed by the vote for the spp; on 
the other, the awareness in sectors of the bourgeoisie of the need for 
technocratic modernization, as articulated in the FDP election slogan 
‘Cut off the old fogeys!’. This convergence was most obvious in the 
fields of Ostpolitik and education. The rise of the aro and student move- 
ment had reintroduced left-wing politics into the West German scene— 
including organized revolutionary groups and the legal reconstitution 
of the Communist Party (now DKP) in 1968—and thus eroded the 
credibility of official anticommunism. Democratic opinion demanded 
the recognition of post-war German realities: the Oder-Neisse border 
with Poland; the cpr. On the other hand, West German industry be- 
came increasingly interested in the lucrative trade with the COMECON 
countries, but remained at a competitive disadvantage compared to us, 
British and French capital without a normalization of diplomatic rela- 
tions with all of these countries, including the Gpr. In education, the 
student revolt against what even Brandt called the ‘archaic hierarchical 
structures’ of the universities and against inequality of opportunity 
throughout the educational system seemed to converge with the need to 
adapt that system so as to ‘utilize people and resources to maximum 
effect’. 


The new Ostpolitik culminated, after treaties with the Soviet Union and 
Poland (de facto recognizing the Oder-Neisse border), in the Basic 
Treaty with the cpr signed in November 1972.16 But it was also the 
occasion for the sharpest political polarization between government 
and opposition in the history of the Federal Republic, when the attempt 
by the cpu/csu in April 1972 to topple the Brandt government over the 
treaties (with the help of several FDP deputies) failed narrowly and pro- 
voked the bringing forward of the federal election scheduled for 1973 
to November 1972. The vote on a cpu/csu motion of no confidence led 
to a mass reaction in defence of the Government, with over 100,000 
workers involved in spontaneous political strikes and protest marches, 
in most major cities. The cbu/csv onslaught on the Ostpofitk was seen 





44 The 1968 spp conference in Nuremberg had ratified entry into the Grand Coalition 
by only 173 votes to 129. 

15 Brandt’s government declaration to the Bundestag. Sec text in S. Miller, Die SPD 
vor mud nach Godesberg, Boon 1975, pp. 139-51. 

16 See the English text of all three treaties in K. E. Birnbaum, East and West Germany: 
a Modus V frends, Farnborough 1973, p. 109. 


as part of a general ‘offensive of the millionaires against the millions’ 
(as spb election literature put it), of capitalist reaction against a reform- 
ist social-democratic government. In November the spp scored the big- 
gest electoral victory in its history: spp 45-8 per cent, CDU/CSU 44°9 per 
cent, FDP 8-4 per cent. 


The climax of the 1972 election did, however, simultaneously mark a! 
turning-point. An increasing budget deficit led to the abandonment of 
ambitious reform projects in favour of ‘reforms that do not cost any- 
thing’ (Economics Minister Karl Schiller). To stay with the example of 
the education sector, this meant reorganization instead of expansion; 
the introduction of the Berafseerbot to restore law and order instead of 
democratization.!? The tide was turning: worried about meagre 
economic growth prospects for the seventies, rising inflation (1970: 
3°4 per cent; 1971: 5*3 per cent; 1972: §°§ per cent; 1973: 6-9 per cent) 
and above all increasing working-class militancy (first strikes in the 
printing industry for twenty-one years and in the chemical industry for 
over fifty years in 1973; another unofficial strike wave in the summer of 
that year), the German bourgeoisie expected Brandt to act more pos 
tively to discipline the unions. When he lost another major test i 
strength in the spring 1974 strike of Government employees, it be- 
came clear that Brandt, the symbolic cult figure of the reformist 
euphoria of 1969-72, was an unsuitable representative of the necessary 
new austerity course. The Guillaume spy scandal provided the oppor- 
tunity for replacing him with the tough-talking right-winger Schmidt.8 
Demoralized by the heavy losses in all local and regional elections since, 
1972 (e.g. Hamburg: down 9°5 per cent; Rhineland-Palatinate: down' 
9°5 pet cent; Schleswig-Holstein: down 13 per cent; Saarland: down! 
10-6 per cent) and confused by the new problems of the ‘oil crisis’ and 
mass unemployment (steadily rising from 2-8 per cent in the first to 
3°5 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1974; 1975: 5-3 per cent), the spp’s 
working-class base submitted to Schmidt’s new course.!9 The Left in 
the spp (mainly the Young Socialists) accepted Schmidts open aban=, 
donment of reformism in favour of ‘continuity and concentration’ with 
little proteat. The revolutionary Left was increasingly isolated, losing 
even much of its support in the universities and colleges and 

purges in the trade unions (which had one by one, following the lead of 
the IG Metall in 1973, declared membership of a revolutionary organi- 
zation—though not, interestingly, of the Communist Party—incom- 
patible with membership of 2 pcs union). The px, far from benefiting 
from disillusionment with the spp, continued to suffer disastrous elec- 
tion results (usually around o's per cent). Quite unmistakably, the last-! 
three years have seen the political pendulum swing back to the right, ` 
with the retarn of a cou/csu government in October 1976 a real possi- 





17 To 1972 the then Chancellor Brandt and the prime ministers of the federal Lander 


support for such parties and organizations’ was incompatible with employment in” 
the public service. See tert of decree in Blatter far dentssbe wnd intornatimals Poltik, 
No. 2, 1972. 
iTe eas discovered that Aridia pasomi socar, Günther Guillaume, was an 
agent of cpr intelligence. Brandt resigned over this in May 1974. 
19 Average wage rises: 1968-1972: 10-7 per cent; 1978: 12°9 per cent; 1974: 11-7 per 
cent; 1975: 7-6 per cent. 


bility. We will return to this problem in the concluding section of this 
article, after we have analysed some important aspects of the back- 
ground to the present situation. 


The Divided Nation 


In historical perspective, the greatest achievement of Soviet social 
policy in East Germany after 1945 was the once-and-for-all destruction 
of the traditional élite of German imperialism, the Prussian Junker 
class. In September 1945, the Soviet authorities expropriated all land- 
owners holding more than roo hectares and by November 1949 the land 
reform was completed. The social and economic geography of 
divided Germany, however, which made possible the liquidation of the 
Junkers as a class, also meant a heavily imbalanced economic structure 
for the German Democratic Republic—the strongly agrarian character 
and lack of heavy industry which was to hamper it for so long in the 
economic ‘competition’ between the systems. In 1950, 27°8 per cent of 
the East German working population was employed in agriculture and 
forestry, producing 28-4 per cent of the Democratic Republic’s total 
social product, while the respective figures for the Federal Republic in 
the same year were 24°6 per cent of the population and only 1o-z per 
cent of cup.” Two thirds of Germany’s productive capacity for capital 
goods were located in the three Western zones, compared to between 
53 and 59 per cent of consumer goods industries. Even more im- 
portant were the effects of the Soviet Union’s reparations policy: it is 
estimated that about 45 per cent of the 1945 industrial capacity in the 
Soviet zone was dismantled and transported east, and of the remainder 
32 per cent had to produce entirely for Soviet needs until 1953 at 
least.2 Structural imbalances and Soviet reparation policy taken to- 
gether go a long way towards explaining the economic difficulties and 
considerably lower living standards of the cpr (by comparison with 
West Germany) in the fifties and early sixties—differences that were 
systematically exploited by the professional propagandists of capitaliam, 
who could point to the regular stream of refugees (a yearly average of 
250,000 in the fifties) as ‘voting with their feet’ in favour of the ‘social 
market economy’. 


17 June 1953 and the National Question 


The June 1953 uprising against the Ulbricht régime was without doubt 
a key event for the anticommunist mobilizations of the West German 
population under Adenauer.* Seventeenth of June was declared the 
official Day of German Unity, and until the late sixties was the occasion 
for massive anti-communist rallies. The real significance of the 1953 
rising is, however, all too easily lost if it is seen in the simple schema of 





29 Harald Winkel, Dis Wirtschaft im geteilten Dextschland 1945-1970, Wiesbaden 1974, 
pp. I7o-I. 

1 Ibid. pp. 101, 180, 192. 

2 Winfried Wolf, ‘Zar okonomischen Entwicklung des westdeutschen Kapitalismus 
nach 1945’, in Dis Intermationale 1, p. 105, D. 11. 

B Winkel, op. cit., pp. 45-7- 

“Tt was, of course, overshadowed during the sixties by the Berlin Wall (built 
August 1961). 


‘Anti-Ulbricht rising in the cor—suppreased by Russian tanks—anti- 
communism strengthened’, First, there was no general popular uprising 
against the sED régime. By all accounts, it was almost exclusively a pro- 
letarian movement, spearheaded by the predominantly communist 
building workers of East Berlin and the traditional xep stronghold of 
Halle. Sparked off by increased work norms and by pay cuts, the 
strikers and marchers quickly broadened their demands to include calls’ 
for dismissal of the officials responsible, for democratization of party 
and trade unions and, finally, for the re-unification of Germany fol- 
lowing free elections ‘in which the victory of the workers will have to 
be assured’, There was little evidence of any desire for the re-introduc-. 
tion of capitalism (despite the efforts of Western agents provocateurs); 
indeed one of the slogans shouted by the Hast Berlin workers at the 
bureaucrats was “We are the true communists, not you.”?6 Despite their 
protestations of ‘solidarity with the brothers and sisters under Russian 
dictatorship’, the success of such a movement can hardly have been in 
the interests of the Western cold warriors, while its bloody suppression 
served their purpose excellently. 


Secondly, the events around 17 June showed how far the East and 
West German workers’ movements were already apart. Marching 
through the streets of West Berlin, the striking East Berlin workers 
received chocolate and cigarettes instead of the active proletarian 
solidarity they were looking for. The railwaymen in the traditional 
sPD stronghold of Magdeburg proclaimed “We negotiate with neither 
Ulbricht nor Adenauer, but only with Ollenhauer’; but spp leader. 
Ollenhauer hid behind Adenauer, and the Social-Democratic Party and 
trade-union bureaucracies rejected the offer of all-German class unity.’ 
Their rank-and-file reacted to 17 June ‘with amazing calm and passivity’, 
when it was only the active and class-conscious support of the West 
German labour movement that could have decisively altered a balance 
of forces weighted heavily in favour of the undeclared alliance between 
SED Stalinism and cpu reaction.?7 =A 


Thirdly, the way the workers of East Berlin, Halle and Magdeburg 
taised the issue of German unity in a revolutionary fashion, while in the 
Federal Republic the national question remained the ideological trump 
card of the Right, illuminates a basic dilemma of the German labour 
movement and German Marxism which remains as yet unsolved: the 
difficulty, on the one hand, of applying a radical socialist critique of 
West German society without being identified with ‘socialist reality’ in 
the GDR, and, on the other hand, of applying a similarly rigorous-\ 
critique of Hast German Stalinism without appearing to play into the 
hands of anticommunist reaction. If the progressive role of nationalism 
in the twentieth century is limited to cases where it is ‘the shell of social 





D Hermann Weber, Vow der SBZ yar DDR, Hanover 1966, p. 83; Weber, a non- 
Marxist historian, corroborates the account gtven by Emest Mandel in Der Arbeiter-t 
axfstand in Ostdedschland, written in June 1953 and reprinted in Dis Intermationals 5, 
Frankfort 1974, p. 122. 

16 Mandel, Der Arbeiterasfstand, p. 127. 

77 For an account of the situation, see Pirker, op. cit., especially pp. 178, 181: “The 
federal government and the social-democnatic opposition gathered for joint protests, 
and everything pointed towards a sort of national coalition in West Germany.’ 


rebellion’ (Trotsky), then clearly the issue of German re-unification will 
remain a tool in the hands of reaction so long as the German labour 
movement is unable to pose it in the framework of a revolutionary 
overthrow of both capitalism and Stalinism. Nothing has weakened the 
German working class more than the inability of its social-democratic 
and communist leaders to come to grips with the empirical reality of 
the two Germanies. The field was left open for the Adenauer régime to 
ban the zro in the name of ‘the inalienable right of all Germans to 
decide their own destiny’ and to create a climate of anticommunist 
hysteria whose paralysing effects reached deep into the ranks of the 
spp and the trade-union movement. 


The West German Economy 
The ‘Economic Miracle’ 


In the first years after the Second World War, German industrial pro- 
duction was almost at a standstill. In all four occupation zones together 
in 1946 it amounted to barely 27 per cent of the 1936 output; in the 
areas under British and American administration the figures were 33 per 
cent in 1946 and 39 per cent in 1947.” Yet within a decade, production 
figures would not only surpass the pre-war level but actually double it, 
at a growth rate unmatched by any other major capitalist country ex- 
cept Japan (Table 2). 
TABLE 2 


Industrial production indices 1938-58 (1950 = 100) 





1938 1952 1955 1958 
West Germany 107 139 178 210 
Britain 75 106 121 122 
France 83 II2 134 172 
Italy 79 1m8 - 152 180 
Japan 160 183 214 309 
USA 43 121 127 124 





SOURCE: Wolf, Thesis (see note 30 below), p. 35. 


The annual growth rate of the West German GNP averaged out at 7'5 per 
cent between 1950 and 1959, a8 compared with 4 per cent for France, 
3+3 per cent for the United States and Britain’s 2-5 per cent in the same 
petiod.® While in 1950 West Germany’s share of world trade had been 
only 4 per cent, by 1959 it again reached the German Reich’s pre-war 
share of 9 per cent.3° These and other statistics illustrate that the speed 
and extent of West Germany’s economic recovery indeed appear to 
justify the popular belief that nothing short of an economic miracle had 
taken place. 

But there is also 2 myth of the economic miracle: “The upswing of the 


19508 that has been termed a “miracle” is founded on the diligence, 
constructive will, skill and technical competence of the available work- 





28 Winkel, op. cit., pp. 20-1. 

2 Ibid p. 74. 

30 W, Wolf, Okomemische Rekonsirahtion md politische Restawration am Beispiel der ersten 
røri Akhumuiationsz yki der westdetschen Wirtschaft (1950-1938), unpublished 
Diploma thesis, Free University Berlin 1973, p. 34- 


force and the employers, who—after the end of allied interventions and 
restrictions—could set about the reconstruction according to modern 
principles in an order freed of coercion and fear.”*! This myth has been 
and still is politically so powerful (witness the rise of the cpu and the 
SPD’s programmatic capitulation to the principles of a ‘free market 
economy’) that it is necessary to briefly sketch the real sources of the 
‘miracle’. 


First, the starting position for West German capitalism was by no 
means as bad as the production figures suggest. The damage caused to 
industry by war destruction and allied dismantlings is generally over-' 
rated. Recent estimates put the loss of industrial capacity in the Western 
zones at about 25 per cent of a wartime level grossly inflated by the 
needs of military production, and reckon that the overall capacity after 
all dismantlings still exceeded the 1936 peacetime leveL?? The low pro- 
duction figures of the years 1946-8 were due to non-utilization of the 
existing potential (allied controls; fragmentation of the market into 
zones; collapse of communications, transport and currency circulation) 
rather than actual destruction. n 


Secondly, once the allied restrictions had been lifted, once the currency 
reform of June 1948 and the creation of a unified market in the Ameri- 
can, British and French occupation zones had stimulated economic 
activity, and once the installation of a bourgeois goverament in Bonn 

had restored capitalist confidence, the expansive boom of the fifties met 
with extremely favourable external conditions. Not only was the, 
United States prepared to subsidize the recovery to the tune of $1, 585. 

million Marshall plan aid between April 1948 and December 1952;% in/ 
addition, the world-wide increase in demand for industrial products in 
the wake of the Korean War (the so-called Korean boom) placed West 
German industry, which did not have to produce for a domestic mili- 
tary sector, in a unique position to utilize its full potential beyond the 
limits of its home market. The rapid increase in the volume of world 
trade during and after the Korean War, and the resulting extremely’ 


TABLE 3 
Voimme of trade on European and world markets (1936 = 100) 














Europe World 
1950 106-3 1413 
I95I 1212 15974 
1952 T19°5 157-0 
1953 k 125'0 162'9 
1954 1377 171'7 ) 
1955 1542 188-1 
1956 166°8 203:7 
1957 178-4 2170 
source: Wolf, Thesis, p. 20. 
~ 


31 Winkel, op. cit., p. 73. 

” Ibid. pp. 47-8. 

3 Ibid. p. 39. The importance of the Marshall plan for the German ‘miracle’ is, how- 
ever, often overrated, After all, France ($2:8 thousand million) and Britain ($84 
thousand million) received substantially higher dollar sums with far less dramatic 
results. 


favourable conditions for a German export offensive, are illustrated by 
Table 3. 


Thirdly, and most importantly, the ‘miraculous’ recovery must be ex- 
plained in terms of an exceptionally high rate of exploitation of the 
West German working class. In 1955 the average working week of a 
male German worker was 50 hours, which was 2+5 hours longer than in 
Britain and 8 hours longer than in the usa and Canada.% The East 
German economist Jürgen Kuczynski calculates that average real 
wages did not reach the 1938 level until 1956. The following com- 
parison (Table 4) with some other Western countries shows the com- 
petitive advantage West German industry enjoyed due to its low wage 
costs. 


TABLE 4 
Wags costs m mannfacturing industry (Federal Republic = 100) 





1949 1955 1959 
Belgium 117 107 94 
Britain 113 106 99 
France 91 114 92 
Sweden 136 115 139 
Switrerland IIs 150 99 
usa 445 391 353 





sounce: J. Kucxynakl, Dis Geschichte der Lage der Arbeiterklasse in Westdest schland seit 
1947, Berlin (East) 1963, p. 445. 

According to Elmar Altvater, the rate of exploitation (capital income 
divided by wage income) in the fifties equalled the level under the 
fascist régime and far exceeded that of the Weimar republic (Table 5). 





TABLE 5 
Rats of Expiatation 
1925 8-4 1950 400 
1930 TT 1952 45°5 
1935 23°2 1955 46-6 
1938 43°4 1958 40°5 





source: Elmar Altvater, unpublished ms, September 1972, p. 37, quoted in Wolf, 
Thesis, p. 23. 

As the pressure of a huge industrial reserve army of unemployed (1950: 
II per cent unemployment; 1952: 9°5 per cent; 1954: 7'6 per cent; even 
1958 still 3-7 per cent), swelled by the millions of refugees, was the main 
means by which this high level of exploitation was maintained, explana- 
tions of the economic miracle in terms of the diligence and skill of the 
available workforce appear rather cynical. 


But there is another side to that coin: though objectively the rate of 
exploitation was extremely high, subjectively, i.e. in the perception of 
the West German workers, the 19508 were years of continuous improve- 
ment in their living standards and 2 continuous trend towards full 
employment (Table 6). There was, therefore, a wide gap between the 
objective source of the economic miracle—thé exceptionally high level 
of exploitation—and the subjective perception of the miracle by the 
German working masses. Ideological, apologetic interpretations of 


H K. Neclsen, Wortschaftsperchichte der BRD, Berlin (East) n.d., pp. 315, 187. 
35 Quoted in Wolf, Thesis, p- 43. 


TABLE 6 
Price index and wages 19 50-$0 (1950 == roo) 


Prices Nominal gress wages Real gross wages OPES 





1951 1078 114°9 106:7 104% 
1955 IIC 1422 I29°I 576% 
1960 1205 209-0 1738'S T3% 





source: Winkel, op. cit. p. 105. 

the virtues of a ‘free’ economy, of the superiority of capitalism over 
socialism (aided by the economic difficulties and political repression in 
the GDR), were thus able to gain credibility—with a devastating effect on 
the political strength of the German labour movement. 


Some Structural Aspects of the Economy 


Of all the major capitalist countries, West Germany is the most indus- 
trialized, both as far as the distribution of employment over the three 
basic economic sectors and as far as the composition of the Gross 
Domestic Product are concerned (Table 7). (Britain and the Uni 

States have smaller percentages of employed persons still on the iad 
but considerably larger percentages employed in the tertiary sector.) 


TABLE 7 
Percentage of Employed Persons (1973) Percentage of GDP (1975) 
Agriculture Industry Tertiary Agriculture Industry Tertiary 


West Germany 75 49°5 430 2'9 SzI 450 | 
Britain 30 425 54:7 30 434 546 
France Ira 39°3 48:5 6:3 93°7 } 
Italy 17:4 440 38-6 8-8 402 500 
Japan 1354 372 49°4 59 48°3 45°9 
Una 41 31-7 64:2 44 33:9 60-7 





source: OECD Survey, (seo note 36 below), Appendix, 


These figures do not, however, mean that the general trend in the de 
veloped capitalist countries of a shift from the secondary to the tertiary 
sector does not apply to West Germany. In fact, during the 1962-73 
period, industrial employment (excluding mining) has declined in 
relation to employment in the tertiary sector, with respective growth 
rates for the two sectors of 4:8 and 19-3 per cent (while the contribution 
of industry to the cpp has still grown faster than thet of the tertiary 
sector).36 


The comparatively high level of industrial employment in the Federa] 
Republic is, however, partly a reflection of the post-war development 
of the West German economy in two distinct phases. Until about 1960, 
. the high level of unemployment, the constant influx of refugee labour, 
the relatively low wages, and rapidly expanding domestic and especially 
foreign markets provided the i ideal conditions for an expansive boom 
on basically the same technological level. Only when these reserves 

been used up (full employment; end of the refugee influx with the 
construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961; increase in real wages) did 
West German industry, under the pressure of international competition, 


36 OECD Eromearic Sarry, Germany, May 1976, p- 39. 


have to turn to more capital-intensive and labour-saving production 
technologies. The productivity index for the major industrial sectors 
illustrates the difference in this respect between the fifties and sixties 
(Table 8). In the words of an ozcp Report, ‘It is interesting to note that 


TABLE 8 
Production per empieyed person (190 = 100) 
Primary industry Investment goods Consumer goods 
1960 174 164 148 
1970 338 238 237 
source: Winkel, op. cit. p. 99. 


the average annual growth rate of business fixed capital stock between 
1960 and 1965 was notably higher than during any of the six years 
preceding this period, while job creation was much higher in the earlier 
period. Since no distinct acceleration in sectoral changes in the com- 
position of investment can be observed between the two periods, this 
seems to point to a marked shift from capital-widening to capital- 
deepening investment, probably in response to changing conditions in 
the labour market. As a result, the increase in the capital-labour ratio 
accelerated significantly in the early 19608.37 In Marxist terms, this 
meant a rapid increase in the organic composition of German capital in 
the sixties, with a corresponding tendency for the rate of profit to fall. 








The fact that the profit squeeze hit West German capital later than its 
foreign competitors helps explain the apparent crisis-free stability of 
the Bundearepublik’s economy until the 1966/7 recession. Even though 
it did, of course, develop cyclically, the cycles appeared to be only 
temporary deviations from a continually upward curve: not until 1967 
(from 431°7 to 430°8 billion Du at constant 1962 prices) and again 1975 
(from $950 to 574-8 billion pm) did the cnr actually fall. The political 
implications of the long period of sustained growth will be discussed 
below. 


The transition from the first to the second phase in the development of 
German industry (as outlined above) led, on the one hand, to a decline 
of the growth rate of industry as a whole, but on the other hand enabled 
TABLE 9 
Comparative growth rates of various industrial sectors 1953-75 
Industry (total) Chemicals Electrical goods Vehicles 





1953-7 48-7 470 725 TES 
1958-62 31°9 470 54°5 67°5 
1962-6 22:4 52°5 23°5 33-0 
1967-71 29-4 53°5 46-2 42:7 
1971-5 2:8 1r4 114 166 
1953-71 128-2 186-6 194:7 2067 





source: Mandel and Wolf (see note 43 below), p. 85. 





37 Jbid. 

38 “The average mte has fallen from 14 per cent in 1960 to about 6 per cent in 1975.’ 
Ibid. p. 40. 

39 See Statistisches Jabrouch 1975, p. 508, and Asmal Report af ths Dastsche Bande shank 
1975, P- 43- 


certain sectors—those that could benefit from rationalization invest- 
ment most and those that were crucial for the production of rationaliz- 
ing investment goods—to maintain exceptionally high, above-average 
growth rates (Table 9). At the same time, these industries are character- 
ized by an above-average dependence on export markets (Table 10). 


TABLE 10 
Experts as percentage of 1974 turneser 
Industry (total) 24°2 
Manufacturing industry 24°2 
Vehicles 461 
Chemicals 360 s 
Electrical goods 258 





Other export-oriented industries: iron and steel production 55:2; machmery 43°5; 


a E E H TE een eT 
Statistisches Jabrouch 1975, op. cit., p. 238. 


The emerging picture of a West German industry increasingly depen- 
dent on certain growth sectors (the above three shared nearly 22 per 
cent of total industrial production in 1974), with these sectors and also, 
several traditional industries (iron and steel, shipbuilding, engineeringy 

being heavily dependent on exports, provides an important clue to 


understanding why the 1966/7 recession was not so deep as the 1974/6 
one and why it was overcome more quickly (Table 11). The crucial 


TABLE II 
Index of industrial net predictsn (1970 = 100) 


Industry (total) Chemicals Machinery Vehicles Electrical goods ` 











1966 78-7 68-5 80°9 718 6go 7 
1967 765 754 Trt 61-0 677 
1968 83-6 83-2 81:6 750 75°4 
1973 TI3‘1 126-9 100-8 III*4 121'7 
1974 TIDS 130°5 IOI'§ 96'5 1227 
1975  1a¢p5 I10-0* 95°7 100'8 T13°9 
1976t 1090 129°0 96-0 109°0 1170 S 


*Besed on figures for second quarter of 1975 only. 

TBased on figures for first quarter of 1976 oaly. 

s0URCE: Monatsherichts der Donischon Bamdeshenk July 1976, p. 65; for the chemical 
industry, Statistisches Jabrbuch 1975, op. cit. and Statistisches Beibefte yu den Monats- 
berichten, July 1976. 

difference between 1966/7 and 1974/6 is that in the former case West 
German industry could counter the domestic slamp with an export 
offensive leading into 2 new boom.” The latest recession, however, has 
been taking place within the framework of a generalized, synchronized, } l 
international crisis and 2 corresponding contraction of world trade: in 
1975 the volume of world trade decreased by an estimated 4 per cent.‘ 
Between the second half of 1974 and the first half of 1975 West German 
exports fell by 17-5 per cent and, therefore, contributed negatively to 
the domestic conjuncture.** The importance of this is easily understood 
in the light of estimates that, directly and indirectly, over 40 per cent of, 





VERE A Cea The Economic Situation in the Community, 
Quarterly Survey, 2/1976, p. 8. 
“ OECD Survey, p. 26. 
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West German industrial production and every fourth job intheeconomy 
as a whole are dependent on export markets.‘ Every serious crisis of 
the international capitalist system, threatening a decline in the volume 
of world trade, a sharpening of international competition, and possibly 
the growing introduction of protectionist policies by several important 
trading partners of West German capitalism, would have a catastrophic 
impact on employment and the economic and political stability of the 
Federal Republic. 


West Germany and the EEC 


The most important market for West German exports, with a 45-9 per 
cent share of total exports in 1974, is the nec. At the same time, the 
Federal Republic is clearly the economically dominant member country 
of the EEC (Table 12). Given the importance of the HEc to the export- 





TABLE I2 
Currency Percentage Percentage GDP Percentage Percentage 
reserves in share share per head share of EEC 
$us billion of EEC of mec (1973) of EEC 
(1974) exports imports budget (1973) 
(1973) (1973) (1976) 
West Germany 310 32 25 5610 276 24:4 
Britain 5'5 I5 18 3100 16:3 21°8 
France 12:6 17 7 4900 20'7 203 
Italy 48 II 13 2510 167 214 


Y o o a S a a a a a a o a L 
tourcEs: Statistisches Jabrbuch 1975, p. 582; The Econsmist, 10 April 1976; OECD Sarny, Appendix; Asana! Repert, 


Bundesbank, p. 59. 


oriented German industry, and the specific weight of German capitalism 
in the community, it is not surprising that the Bonn government has 
always been the major advocate of closer supranational integration. 
Only such an integration beyond a mere free trade area can definitely 
consolidate the EEC as such amd cement the leading position of German 
capital within it. However, while it remains correct to identify the 
interests of West German capitalism with progress towards supra- 
national EEC integration, two important qualifications have to be made. 


Firstly, there is the price of further integration to consider. Already, 
due to the fact that the zec accounting unit is based on outdated ex- 
change rates between the national currencies, West Germany is in fact 
paying around 35 per cent of the EEC budget instead of the official 
27°6 per cent (and under half of that flows back into the German 
economy).*° Given the increasingly disparate development of the 
member countries’ economies over the past few years, any progress 
towards further integration will inevitably lead to substantially higher 





43 Ernest Mandel and Winfried Wolf, Weltwirtschaftsrexession sma BRD-Krise 1974/75, 
Frankfort 1976, p.76. 
# Ibid. 


48 The Esomemrist, 10 April 1976; Der Spiegel, 29 September 1975. 


subsidies for most other HEC economies on the part of German 
capital.*6 


Secondly, West German industry enjoys a much better position on the 

world market outside the nec than any other member country, and 

intra-EEc trade represents a smaller share of its overall trade than it does 

in the trade of France, Italy, Holland or Belgium. (Britain is a special’ 
case because of its historic links with the Commonwealth and its recent 

entry into the rec.) Moreover, at least in The Eronomist’s view, ‘the 

community’s great era of trade growth stimulated by tariff cuts may be 

at an end... There is little reason to expect that inside-rec trade will ` 
expand faster than world trade in the coming years.7 Faced with the 

necessity of defending its interests on the world market in general, 

German capital will thus resist any moves towards making the EEC too 

exclusive and protectionist, for fear of retaliation by its major world 

market competitors (Japan, USA). 


Under the chancellorship of Schmidt, these reservations have clearly 
found expression in a more aggressive attitude towards the EEG} 
bureaucracy and other member states (Italy, France, Britain), as well as 
in efforts to maintain a special relationship with us imperialism even at 
the expense of ERC ‘unity’. Certainly Bonn cannot afford to let the 
EEC break up and tariff barriers between the Nine be reintroduced. But 
it is also increasingly prepared to take a strong line on European inte- 
gration at West Germany’s expense, and to use its full weight against 
political developments in other member states that run counter to its, 
interests. 


The Political Parties of the Bourgeoisie 
The Historical Legacy 


The ‘belated nation’ of Germany was politically unified in 1871, not as 
the result of a democratic revolution led by the liberal bourgeoisie, but 
as the result of Prussia’s victories over Austria and France two decades 
after the decisive defeat of the bourgeois revolution of 1848. It was the 
ruling caste recruited from the ranks of the Prussian landed aristocracy, 





6 Balances on current accoemt (change in 1976, $03 billion) 


Denmark —1-3 Italy —o-8 West Germany 22 
France ~—3°9 Holland 2-2 Britain —33 
Ireland —o-6 Belgtum/Luxemburg o8 $ 
Consumer price risas 1976 

Deomark go% Italy 205% West Germany 50% 
Frene 105s% Holknd 95% Britain 15:53% 


Ireland 170% Belgium/Luremburg 10:5% 
Exchange rates against $us (December 197 5-April 1976) 


West Germany +34 Holland --o-1 Britain — 8-6 
Belgtom/Laxemburg + 1-4 France —4'5 Imly —213 ï 
Denmark +1°8 Ireland —86 


All figures from: Cemmrssion of the Earopean Community Survey. Sec too, “EEC responds 
to Dutch economic plan’, Gmardsax, 27 July 1976. 

47 The Economist, 10 April 1976. 

48H J. Axt, ‘Aktuelle Tendenzen der Bonner Westeuropa-Politik’, in Barter far 

deat sche sud internationals Politik, vol. 20, 1975, P. 992- 


the Junkers, that carried out the task of national unification, not the 
industrial middle class whose economic development depended most 
on it. “The government could confront the middle class with the fulfil- 
ment of their own national ideals. When faced with this stupendous 
achievement, the opposition of the middle class broke in pieces.“ 
After German liberalism had already sacrificed its democratic radicalism 
in 1848 (intimidated by both the might of the Prussian army and the 
growing activity of the working masses) and now found its national 
aspirations fulfilled by Junker Prussia, it lost the capacity for any in- 
dependent political role and completely surrendered to Prussian con- 
servatism. German imperialism thus developed on the basis of a 
‘symbiosis’ of bourgeoisie and Junker aristocracy, with the former in 
charge of a rapid industrial development fostered and protected by a 
state firmly in the hands of the latter. Prussian militarism and its 
bureaucracy were not only the partners but also the political masters of 


Given the weakness and cowardice of German liberalism, the task of 
carrying out a belated democratic revolution fell to the proletariat in 
1917-18. The monarchy was overthrown and replaced by a democratic 
republic, but the failure to go further, towards socialism, the failure to 
destroy the old Prussian structures in the state bureaucracy and 
military, left real power in the hands of the old conservative establish- 
ment. The spp, the Catholic Centre and the insignificant progressive 
liberals set up a republican constitution and institutions; but these 
were never accepted by the conservative nationalists, or even by the 
main liberal party pvp—which supported a return of the monarchy! 
When the Great Depression destroyed the thin façade of stability and 
prosperity, and the rapidly increasing despair and radicalization of the 
petty-bourgeois and proletarian masses seemed to offer only the choices 
of socialist revolution or fascist barbarism, German conservatism 
and liberalism staked their future on Hitler’s Nazis. Once again, the 
German bourgeoisie left political leadership in the hands of forces with 
a dynamic of their own. 


After the collapse of the Third Reich, the political reorganization of the 
bourgeoisie had to take place under the following conditions. 1. In 
contrast to 1918, the 1945 military defeat was so complete and Ger- 
many 80 utterly at the mercy of the victorious Allies that even the 
thought of politico-military recovery by means of a revival of militant 
German nationalism was impossible; the only realistic option for the 
bourgeoisie in the given relationship of forces was adaptation to 
Western bourgeois democracy in the role of the penitent sinner. 2. Given 
the strong anti-capitalist tendencies in the post-war anti-fascism of the 
German masses, the only way the German bourgeoisie could hope to 
survive domestically was by justifying its role in an antifascist frame- 
work; a bourgeois anti-fascism had to replace not only fascist ideology 
itself, but also the time-honoured aggressive nationalism which, too, 





49 A Rosenberg, Imperial Germany, Oxford 1970, p. 19. 

50 Eyen the 1947 Ahlen Programme of the cpu stated that ‘the capitalist economic 
system has not fulfilled the vital interests of the German people. After the terrible 
political, economic and social collapse as 2 result of criminal power politics, a new 
order will have to be built from the start.’ 


had become discredited by the Nazi experience. 3. The division of 
Germany and the destruction of the social base of the Junker class east 
of the Elbe, the complete dissolution of the German military and the 
collapse of the old state apparatus had, at least for the foreseeable 
future, destroyed all important strongholds of national-conservative 
and fascist reaction. The reconstruction of bourgeois political organiza- 
tions and institutions was, therefore, only possible on the basis of a 
radical break with the traditions of the decisive sectors of the ruling 
class since Bismarck. Of all the major bourgeois political currents of 
the pre-1933 period, only the Centre Party—political Catholicism—. 
offered the basic cadre and ideology around which such a regroupment 
of the German bourgeoisie could take place. 


The CDU/CSU 


Somewhat ironically, it was the social geography of the partition, to 
which the cpu/csu leaders so often professed to be irreconcilably op- 
posed, that made possible their success in reconstructing a bourgeois 
leadership with broad mass support. The old Centre Party had always} 
had a mass base in the Catholic trade unions and among Catholic 
peasants and urban petty bourgeois, but this was limited to the pre- 
dominantly Catholic regions of the German Reich: in particular, the 
Rhineland, Westphalie, South Hesse, and the extreme south-west— 
while in Bavaria the Bavarian People’s Party was in control. Precisely 
these regions, however, made up the bulk of the Federal Republic. A 
comparison of the denominational balance in the German Reich and + 
the Federal Republic shows how much the forces of political Catholic- 
ism benefited from the division (Table 13). At the same time, not only : 


TABLE 18 
Denominational balance (in sillons) 





Deutsches Reich (1925 census) 20-2 Catholics 40-0 Protestants 
Bundesrepublik (1970 census) 27-0 Catholics 29°6 Protestants , - 


sources: A, Milaty, Waber smd Wabi tx der Weimerer Repeblik, Bonn 1968, p. 70; 
Statistisches Jabrouch 1975, p. 61. 


the parties of the socialist labour movement (the spp and xPD) but also 
the bourgeois-conservative forces lost most of their Weimar Republic 
strongholds,*! 


Thus political Catholicism was the only bourgeois force in post-war 
West Germany which both had not disintegrated under the fascist . 
onslaught (4-5 million votes in the 1933 elections) and had deep roots in + 
the West German population. Faced with the political discrediting of 
old German conservatism, the loss of most of its social base and the 
need to join ranks against a possible spp takeover, most Protestant 
sectors of the bourgeoisie decided to participate in the setting-up of the 
CDU as an inter-denominational, Christian-conservative alliance. The 
fact that both the Protestant and the Catholic churches commanded™ 
considerable prestige after 1945, due to the role of many priests and 
clerics in the anti-Nazi resistance and the anti-religious stance of the 





31 In the case of the conservatives, rural Prussia and Hest Prussia; in the case of the 
sep and KPD, Saxony and Thuringia. 


Nazis themselves, combined with the strong cross-denominational 
links that were developed in church circles under the fascist dictator- 
ship, provided ideological cover and credibility for this project. The 
Churches themselves, granted a privileged status (the state subsidizing 
them through a ‘church tax’ of 10 per cent of income tax from every 
nominal church member; cpu support for denominational education) 
in the new republic, were only too willing to support this operation. 
Consequently, although the traditional Centre Party base among the 
Catholic working class and peasantry is still dominant, the strength of 
the cpu vote in rural Protestant areas also clearly reflects the inclusion 
of much of the former national-conservative support. In Schleswig- 
Holstein, for instance, a Lead with an overwhelmingly Protestant 
population (2-2 million Protestants, 150,000 Catholics), the cpu has 
always been in control due to this rural conservative and the strong 
refugee (about 40 per cent) element. 


The heterogeneity of the social forces behind the cpu/csu finds expres- 
sion in the loose organizational structure of the party. Not only is the 
separate existence of the csu a concession to traditional Bavarian 
particulariam,** but from the trade-union wing represented in the 
Christian Social Committees to the cov Economic Council which is the 
mouthpiece of the big bourgeoisie, the cpu/csu consists of a wide 
variety of specific lobbies and factions. During the long period of cpu 
government in the fifties and sixties, these were held together and 
balanced out against each other by the Caesarist figure of Konrad 
Adenauer.3 The loss of government office has placed a considerable 
strain on the internal stracture of the party, which is one of the reasons 
for the eruption of open faction struggles within it since the late sixtics. 


Minor Bourgeois Parties 


The other bourgeois parties represented in the first three parliaments 
(with the exception of the FDP) all suffered the same fate: the assimila- 
tion of their base into the broad cpu/csu spectrum.* In particular the 
BHE, which with 12 million refugees (1953) could have played a major 
destabilizing role, saw its base dwindle with the rapid integration of the 
refugees into the ‘economic miracle’. 


The reason for the continuing existence of the FDP as a separate parlia- 
mentary party, despite successive waves of defections to the CDU, is its 
representation of those sectors of the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie 
alienated by the clericalism of the cpu/csu or its occasional social (even 
‘Christian-socialist’ in the early years) demagogy. During the fifties the 
FDP, a precarious alliance between remnants of the pre-war ‘national’ 
and ‘progressive’ liberals, also attracted support from the nationalist 
Right opposed to the cpu policy of West European integration, while 





3 On the role of Bavarian particularism in the formative perlod of the Federal 
Republic, see: P. H. Merkl, The Origins of the West Gorman Repulse, Oxford 1963, 
pp. 148-61. 

33. W, Buchner in G. Schifer and P. Nedelmann (eds), Der CDU-Staat. Studion yar 
Voerfassungswirktichtesit der Bamdesrepablik, Munich 1967, pp. 71-2. 

H See Table 1 and note 5 above. 


after 1969 it came to serve as the bourgeoisie’s watchdog over its 
social-democratic coalition partner. 


Between 1965/6 and 1969, the extreme right-wing NPD scored some 
successes in Lesdtag clections, with an average vote of 7 per cent, and 
only narrowly missed representation in the 1969 Bendestag. Often called 
a neo-Nazi party, this is certainly true as far as the political past of most” 
of its functionaries is concerned, and also with respect to its main 
ideological traits. On the other hand, the fact that a typical Protestant 
Junker figure like Adolf von Thadden emerged as its central leader and 
that, apart from a strong refugee element, the NPD grew mainly at the 
expense of the ruralconservative, nationalist base of the FDP’s right 
wing,** suggests that it might be more precise to describe the NPD as 
yet another revival of old German national conservatism. The ease with 
which the cpu/csu succeeded in assimilating the NPD vote after 1969, 
and the numerical weakness of the remaining fascist element, seem to 
support this view. By 1972, the NPD vote had dropped from 1,422,010 
in 1969 to 207,465, with the vast majority switching to the cpu/csu.5” 

a 
The Labour Movement f 


More than any economic statistic, the degree to which the labour 
movement has been integrated into the system must be the measure of 
the success of capitalism and bourgeois democracy in West Germany 
since 1949. Not only do all forces to the left of social democracy remain 
to this day on the insignificant fringe of German politics (despite the « 
claim of several ‘revolutionary parties’ to the leadership of the pro- - 
letariat), but even the spp itself was able to embrace ‘free competition ’ 
and free entrepreneurial initiative’ and declare itself ‘a party of the 
whole people’ without the slightest loss of working-class support. Is 
the spp today in fact, as it claims, 2 ‘people’s party’, or is it still essen- 
tially a class party, i.e. the political organ of the organized labour 
movement? pi 


This is not merely an interesting academic problem, but a crucial 
practical one for the understanding of the historical evolution, present 
dynamic and possible future of West German politics—and for the 
formulation of a realistic Marxist strategy. It involves related questions 
like: has the German working class been reduced to trade-union con- 
sciousness? Does it view the relationship between trade unionism and 
politics in the same way that British workers see the relationship be- , 
tween the Tuc and the Labour Party, or instead as American workers sec | 
the relationship between the AFL/cIo and the two big us parties? Do 
electoral victories of the spp represent a shift in the relationship of class 
forces in favour of the workers, or just an exchange of bourgeois 





5 Vetoing, for instance, the extension of trade-union board representation worker’ 
co-determination’) in the iron and steel industry to the rest of German industry, as `$ 
demanded by the pas. 

*R. Kuhn, R. Rilling and C. Seger, Dæ NPD, Frankfurt 1969. 

51 D. P. Cooradt, Frankfort 1964, p. 39. 

23 Wolfgang Abendroth, As/stigg ma Krise der daxtschon Sexieldemekratie, The West 
German Party System, London 1972,'p. 133. All other quotes from Godesberg Pro- 
gramme also taken from Abendroth. 


government élites (‘administrations’, to use the telling American 
term) ? Is the radicalization of the West German working class likely to 
express itself within or outside the spp? Will a qualitative sharpening of 
the class struggle lead to a break of the trade unions with the spp and 
the formation of 2 completely new party (the development Trotsky had 
in mind when calling on the cio to break with Roosevelt and form a 
‘Labor Party’), or to a split right through the spp itself (analogous to 
the emergence of the uspp during the course of the First World War 
and the 1918 Germen revolution)? It would, of course, be absurd to 
attempt to answer all these questions conclusively within the limits of 
this article. But we can examine some key features of the West German 
labour movement that will provide clues for these problems. 


DGB and SPD 


Over 7 million West German workers, in other words approximately 
34 per cent of wage and salary earners, are members of one of the six- 
teen trade unions forming the pcp (Destscher Gewerkschaftsbxnd— 
German Trade Union Federation).*9 (In Britain, ruc membership passed 
11 million in 1976, representing 50 per cent of wage and salary earners.) 
The biggest of these unions are the IG Metall (metalworkers) with 
2,460,000 members, the ory (public service and transport) with 970,000 
and the IG Chemie (chemical workers) with 645,000. In contrast, how- 
ever, to the German trade-union federation before 1933, the ADGB, 
which was linked to the spp, the pcs’s constitution stipulates that it 
remain ‘independent of governments, parties, religious denominations’. 
It certainly does not send voting delegates to any party conferences, 
does not collect political levies with the union dues and does not spon- 
sor parliamentary candidates. Nevertheless, in reality the ties between 
DGB and spp are virtually as close as those between ruc and Labour 
Party in Britain. In elections, although not calling directly for an spp 
vote, the pGB unions usually publish an appeal outlining trade-union 
demands, confronting them with the programmes of the main parties 
and, to nobody’s surprise, arriving at the conclusion that the spp alone * 
stands for trade-union aims.© Trade-union funds, as everyone knows 
but nobody admits, do find their way into spp election campaigns. The 
chairmen of all sixteen pcs unions are spp members, like the vast 
majority of all fall-time officials; and especially on the local govern- 
ment level, spp and trade-union functionaries form a close-knit labour 
bureaucracy. It is inconceivable that any pcs union or even local or 
regional union organization would give tacit support to a cpu candi- 
date, as Meany supported Nixon against McGovern in the 1972 US 
presidential election. According to a recent survey, 44 per cent of all 





39 There are some other trade-union bodies outside the pos, like the pao (Denstsche 


ever, they can be ignored. There is talk of the pac joining the pas in the near 
future. 


6 For the coming election, see the IG Metall publications Metall, No. 12 1976, pp- 
11-12, and Der Greekschafter, No. 7 1976, pp. 6-7. The union’s chairman Loderer 
writes in the Metall editorial: ‘The slogan “Fréedom not Socialism” is no political 
programme and no proposal for the solution of our economic problems.’ That slogan 
is, of course, the central cpo/csu election slogan this year. 


SPD supporters were trade-union members, but only 26 per cent of all 
cpu supporters ; another, older survey showed that the 36 per cent of 
trade-union members willing to reveal their party preference were made 
up of 28 per cent spp and only 8 per cent cDU supporters. If one 
assumes that social democrats are more likely to be active members of 
their union than cpU supporters, and trade-unionist spp members 
more active in their party than trade-unionist cou members in theirs; 
the picture becomes even clearer. 


The unitary character of the pcp has made the Christian union move- 
ment insignificant. Even the cpu Social Committees are pex-oriented. 
Since the spp scored its biggest electoral gains of the sixties in Catholic 
working-class constituencies,© it seems plausible that membership in 
an spp-dominated pcs union has been the transmission belt to an spp 
vote, and thus that a formally independent union organization has been 
more useful to the spp than an explicitly socialist one. 


Structural Changes in the Working Class 


Since 1945, three significant developments have influenced the structure 
of the West German working class: the influx of refugees; changes in 
the employment structure in the West German economy; and the 
immigration of labour, mainly from Mediterranean Europe. Neither 
the refugees nor the immigrant workers, however, have made a serious 
impact on the organized labour movemeat—as opposed to the elass. 
While as late as in the 1970 census, 14°3 per cent of the population were. 
still classed as refugees or expellees, their fairly rapid integration into 
the ‘economic miracle’ and assimilation into the population as a whole’ 
have meant that, although they have strengthened anticommunist and 
revanchist currents (and in the sixties the NPD), they have left no mark 
on the labour movement as a distinct group. The immigrant workers 
for their part, whose numbers more than doubled between 1968 and 
1972,% largely remain outside the trade-union movement (even wher 
they are formal members) and play virtually no role at all in the spp. 
The changes in the employment structure, by contrast, have been 
strongly reflected in the composition of both unions and spp (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
Changes in emplapweent strocture 
of Percentage 
total workforce of DGB of SPD 
members members \ 
1950 1969 1950 1969 1952 1970 
Public employees (Baasrts) 56 6% 63 97 220 10-0 
Other white-collar 
workers (Angeste/ite) 22'5 354 105143 23-0 
Manual workers 719 580 832 760 450 370 





sources: Jung (ses note 65 below); Flechtheim, op. cit. pp. 400-1. 





© U. Andersen, D. Grosser and W. Woyke, Webl’76, Leverkusen 1976, p. 80. 

@ O. K. Fiechtheim, Dis Parteten der Bundesrepublik Dextschland, Hamburg 1973, p. 61. 
The survey was carried out in September 1969. 

8 Conradt, op. clt., p. 24. 

# From 1 million in 1968 to 2-3 million in 1972. The largest contingents were from 
Turkey (490,000), Yugoslavia (470,000) and Italy (420,000). 


Since the absolute figures (Beats: 1950 879,000, 1969 1:4 million; 
Angestellte: 1950 3°5 million, 1969 7-5 million; Manual Workers: 1950 
112 million, 1969 12°4 million)® show that a large part of the new pub- 
lic employees and white-collar workers have their origins in non- 
proletarian sectors (urban and rural petty bourgeoisic), the following 
political conclusions can be drawn. 1. Ina period of declining class 
activity and general political reaction like the fifties and early sixties, the 
large-scale assimilation of non-proletarian masses into the proletariat 
must have had a negative impact on average working-class conscious- 
ness. 2. Since the changing composition of the working class has been 
roughly reflected in the composition of union and spp memberships, but 
the decline of participation of the traditional manual proletarian ‘core’ 
in the day-to-day life of these organizations has been particularly steep, °° 
the specific weight of the right-wing bureaucracy and petty-bourgeois 
careerists in unions and party must have increased tremendously. 3. At 
the same time, however, the decline of manual-proletarian membership 
in the spp is a symptom of the generally changed composition of the 
working class, not of some loss of its working-class character (public 
employee + white-collar + manual workers: 1950 67 per cent of srD 
members, 1969 70 per cent). 4. The continuous growth of the spp vote 
during the late fifties and throughont the sixties must, at least in part, be 
explained by the proletarianization of new social layers, their unioniza- 
tion and consequent increasing readiness to vote SPD. 


The Godesberg Programme and the Test of Events 


Did the adoption of a new programme of explicitly boxrgeois reform (‘as 
much competition as possible—as much planning as necessary’) by the 
1959 Godesberg party congress mark a new departure in the history of 
the spp ?67 Has its relationship with the bourgeoisie on the one hand 
and the working class on the other fundamentally changed since then? 
A look at the social composition and electoral base of the three major 
West German parties in comparison will show that such was not the 
case (Table 15). Even these extremely imprecise figures suggest that, as 


TABLE I$ 
Job composition of voters and party members (%) 
Party members Party voters 

1970 1970 1967 1969 

3D CDU/CSU FDP 9D cDpU/csU FDP 
Self-employed 6 31I 28 5 20 27 
Beamte I0 18 8 8 9 5 
Angestellie 23 27 40 22 16 27 
Manual workers 37 13 14 47 35 18 





SOURCE: Flechthe!m, op. cit., pp. 63, 401 and 405. 
far as both membership and voting are concerned, the cpu/csu and FDP 
are clearly—a decade after Godesberg!—the parties favoured by the 








SH, Jung, ‘Zur Diskussion um den Inhalt des Begriffs Arbeiterklasso und x 
Strukturvertinderungen in der westdeutechen Arbeliterklassc’, Das Argument, 
December 1970, p. 691. 

$$ U. Lohmar, Inmerparteilichs Demekratxe, Stuttgart 1963. 

61 Despite the radical adaptation to capitalist reality carried through at Godesberg, 
phrases like ‘democratic socialism’ and the demand for ‘a new economic order’ are 
still contained in the programme, for what they are worth. 


bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie, while the spp continues to recruit 
and receive support mainly from the (trade-unionized) white and blue- 
collar working class. (Total spp membership was 954,394 in 1972, 
compared with 703,030 individual members of the Labour Party in the 
same year.) At least from the sociological viewpoint, therefore, there is 
no reason to change the old schema of working-class party sPD/ 
bourgeois parties cbu/csu and FDP. But there is an even more impor: 
tant test: the test of events in the political development over the past 


ten years. 


The key political events in this period were the entry of the spp into the 
Grand Coalition government in 1966; the Mechtwechsel of 1969, with 
the formation of the spp/Fpp coalition; and the 1972 polarization fol- 
lowing the Barzel Coup’. In each case, we find that electoral gains for 
the spp were not preceded by a period of ‘respectable bourgeois politics’ 
which enabled the spp to win the trust of the conservative petty bour- 
geoisie and big capital, but by radicalization processes and working- 
class struggles. The spp’s entry into the Grand Coalition was not just. a 
result of the need to secure trade-union co-operation in the anti 
measures, but was also preceded by its election victory in the most 
populous and most industrialized Lasd, North Rhine-Westphalia, a 
traditional Catholic cpu stronghold. This election victory in turn was 
almost certainly a product of radicalization caused by the deep crisis of 
the Ruhr coal-mining industry. The 1969 Mechteechse] followed three 
years of increasing extra-parliamentary opposition activity, and right op 
the heels of the September strike wave. The events leading up to the 
extremely polarized election of November 1972 have already been 
referred to. 


On the other hand, spp electoral defeats have always been accompanied 
by declines in working-class combativity, whether in the 1949-65 or 
the 1973~5 period. So there is obviously an organic link between the 
development of trade-union struggles and the electoral fate of the spp‘ 
Moreover, all analyses both of elections in the fifties and of Landtag 
elections since 1972 have agreed that spp defeats are as a rule the result 
not of any lack of working-class but rather of a decline in ‘middle- 
class’ (the exact definition varies) support. While in the fifties and early 
sixties the cpu formula, given its past success, appeared the more 
realistic option for the volatile petty-bourgeois and other crucial ‘inter- 
mediate’ layers, the obvious inability of the ossified cpu régime to cope 
with the problems of the sixties led these increasingly towards the 
spD—or at least, through the mediation of the FD», into an alliance with 
social democracy and the labour movement, which at that time seemed 
the more dynamic social force. After 1972-3, the spp’s retreat from 
reformism and its conservative approach to the economic crisis almost 
immediately restored the credibility of the cbu/csu—which, after all, is 
the more plausible executor of ‘continuity and concentration’ politics. 
Thus, despite the programmatic opening to the right seventeen year 
ago, and despite Schmidt’s pronounced right-wing government policy, 
the organized labour movement remains the only firm base for German 
social democracy. This is a lesson that French social democracy also 
had to learn, through having almost completely to reconstruct its 
working-class base after years of respectability in insignificance. 


The Extra-parliamentary Left 


In many ways, the development of the West German labour movement 
since the War bas thrown Marxists back to the pre-1914 or even pre- 
1870 situation. Not only has the spp regained its hegemonic position as 
sole political representative of the labour movement—s position which 
had been seriously challenged by first the uspp and later the rrp in the 
period between the two wars—but Marxism has lost even the positions 
it had within the spp itself. The West German working class today is 
chiefly characterized by its alienation from its Marxist tradition (indeed 
by its anticcommunism and anti-Marxism) and by its virtually unchal- 
lenged identification with the spp. In no other major West European 
country, in fact (not even in Britain, with its relatively strong cp 
presence in the Tuc unions, SLP split from the Labour Party in Scotland, 
etc.) is the labour movement so completely dominated by social demo- 
cracy and the doctrine of class collaboration. It is for this reason that the 
West German cp, and even the spp Young Socialists as the main left 
force within social democracy, have to be discussed in this section 
rather than the last. Despite their greater numerical size, their real 
political influence and especially their social implantation in the work- 
ing class is not qualitatively higher than that of the revolutionary left, 
and the problems they face are basically identical. These problems can 
be summarized as: how to gain a foothold in the labour movement at 
the point of production, i.e. the plants and trade-union base units, and 
how to become a recognized political tendency of the labour move- 
ment, ie. a serious rival to the spp (or to its right-wing leadership in the 
case of the Young Socialists) in the political—including the parliamen- 
tary—arena Pp 


Historical Background 


The thread of continuity between the rich traditions of German Marx- 
ism and communism and the present-day groups to the left of the spp is 
very thin indeed. The post-war xpp, decimated by fascist terror and 
Stalinist purges, ® immobilized by Moscow’s instructions not to upset 
relations with its Western allies® and later by its uncritical identification 
with the Gpr, was already insignificant at the time it was outlawed in 
1956. The persecutions following the ban, defections over the Hun- 
garian uprising and the Sino-Soviet split, and general demoralization 
and disillusionment reduced its cadre even further (by 1968 only 10 per 
cent of its 1956 membership of 70,000 was still active).” For the entire 
period between 1956 and 1968, West German Stalinism appeared only 
behind various neutralist and pacifist groupings, such as the German 
Peace Union (DFU), founded in 1961. 





To give just one example, of the 4,000 mrp members in Leipzig in 1933, 2,280 
ended in prisons or concentration camps. See Hermann Weber, Der decsche Kom- 
momismxs 1916-1966, Munich 1967, p. 171. Weber also points out that more mem- 
bers of the ren leadership were killed in exile by Stalin than were by Hitler (p. 169). 
6 In its appeal of 11 June 1945, the xD called for a ‘democratic republic’ and ex- 
plicitly rejected the introduction of ‘the soviet system’ in Germany. Ibid., p. 240. 

70 H, Bilstein, S. Binder, M. Elsner and H.-U. Klose, Orgevisterter Kommsnismms in der 
Bamndesrspeblike Dest schland, Opladen 1974, p. 12. 


The independent Marxist left of the fifties consisted of minuscule 
centrist groupings around journals like Seytalistische Politik and Dis 
Andsre Zeitung. These also provided a ‘cover’ for the even more minus- 
cule remnants of the pre-1933 KPD and spp oppositions (Brandlerites, 
Trotskyists, sar), who usually combined work around these indepen- 
dent journals with interventions in the struggles against re-militariz- 
tion and nuclear armament and with work inside the spp and trade 
unions. The anticommunist witchhunt (for instance, in 1955 the leftist 
trade-union economist Viktor Agartz was framed for ‘illegal communist 
contacts’) and the pressures of the social-democratic milieu, however, 
continually reduced the influence and depleted the ranks of these 
groups. In the academic sphere, the Marburg School around Wolfgang 
Abendroth and Werner Hofmann fought a hopeless rearguard action 
against the Godesberg Programme, until their expulsion from the spp 
in 1961; while the Frankfurt School the Institute for Social Research 
around Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno—remained aloof from 
all practical politics.” The latter’s political significance lay mainly in 
the intellectual influence it developed over a section of the sps (Sozial- 
istiseher Deutscher Sindentenbuxd), which until its expulsion in 1960 was 
the official student organization of the spp. 


It was the sps that provided the leading cadre and the ideological 
orientation for the most militant sectors of the student movement after 
1966-7. While the history of the West German student movement (and 
of other movements more or less associated with it such as the second- 
ary school students’ movement and the much smaller apprentices’ 
movement) cannot be told here, some of its most important features 
are worth recalling. 1. Its great numerical strength enabled it to take! 
control of virtually every student body in virtually every college in the 
country (notably the huge universities of West Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Munich and Heidelberg) and gave rise to an illusion of real 
power. The reason for this breadth of the movement was the deep 
institutional crisis of the education sector, providing a material base fot. 
recruitment to the movement as opposed to a merely ideological one. 
2. The depth and width of its ideological radicalization transcended 
single issues (university structures, Vietnam, Emergency Laws) and the 
initial ‘radical democracy’ phase, to give birth to a new Marxist Left 
with a subjectively revolutionary consciousness. This must be explained 
chiefly as a result of the lack of any traditional reformist point of refer- 
ence and the monolithically reactionary nature of West German politics 
at the time (the Grand Coalition!). 3. It was completely isolated from. 
and lacked any experience of proletarian class struggle. At least in the} 
early period (up to the French May Events of 1968 or even the 1969 
September strikes), this gave rise to a ‘student vanguardist’ substitu- 
tionism and ¢litism justified in terms of Marcuse’s then very influential 
writings (Ose-diwensional Man, On Repressive Toleranse, etc.). 


The year 1969 represents a watershed in the evolution of the student, 
movement. Up to then, the rhythm and dynamic of its development 
had been fairly autonomous. It saw itself as being confronted with a 
monolithic bloc of the bourgeois state, all existing parties, the trade- 








Ti See Góran Therbom, ‘A Critique of the Frankfurt School’, nia 65. 


union bureaucracy—and perhaps even the working class itself. The 
September 1969 strikes and the break-up of the Grand Coalition, the 
rebirth of working-class militancy and the political polarization of the 
1969-72 period exerted strong new pressures. These led to the forma- 
tion of three major currents on the left: those orienting towards work 
in the spp; those joining the newly-formed Stalinist pxp; and those 
attempting to build new revolutionary organizations outside Stalinism 
and social democracy. 


The Jusos and the SPD Left 


Unlike the British Labour Party with its Tribune Group, there has 
never been an organized left faction in the leadership or among the 
parliamentary deputies of the spp. Individual left-wingers like Jochen 
Steffen in Schleswig-Holstein or Hans Matthdfer in Hessen were too 
isolated to even attempt to challenge the right-wing leadership. Leftist 
regional organizations of the party such as that of South Hesse concen- 
trated on local and Lasd politics. Only the rise of the student move- 
ment, and since 1968 the left evolution of the Young Socialists (Jusos), 
have re-opened the debate on fundamentals in the spp. For the first 
time since 1959, the spp leadership has had to produce a major pro- 
grammatic document.” 


The real influence of the Jusos, however, is much smaller than the 
bourgeois, generally anti-spp press in Germany likes to make out. In 
the first place, although nominally every spp member under thirty-five 
is automatically a Juso, only a small percentage is in fact active. More- 
over, the activity of this minority is tightly controlled by the party 
bureaucracy (which, for instance, bans joint action with the DKP or even 
individual pxp members) and dissipated in a variety of local concerns, 
without any overall direction. Secondly, the Juso leadership has al- 
ways, 80 far, avoided conflict with the spp hierarchy, and even pledged 
full support for Schmidt’s election campaign. Thirdly, and perhaps 
most importantly, the Jusos lack any substantial base in the trade unions, 
their own membership being recruited almost entirely in the schools 
and colleges. 


The most significant achievement of the Jusos over the past few years 
has been their challenge to the pxe’s control (via its student group 
Spartakus and the formerly socialdemocratic high school league 
3HB) of the national student union vps, following the mushrooming of 
Juso college branches. On the other hand, the pxp itself has a minority 
interest in the Jusos with the so-called ‘Stamokap wing’.” Another 
minority group within the Jusos are the so-called anti-revisionists, who 
have links with a loose centrist formation, the Socialist Bureau in 
Offenbach. Again, unlike in Britain, Trotskyist ‘entryist’ groups, 








72 The Orteatierungsrabmen ’ $y, an assortment of reform projections for sockal-demo- 
cratic policy until the 19808. 

T ‘Stamokap’: abbreviation for ‘state monopoly capitalism’, the Comnmunist Party’s 
74 The Soctalist Bureau had its origins in the pacifist movements of the early sixtics, 
but attracted wide layers of ‘noa-dogmatic’ socialists repelled by the sectarianism of 
the Maoist and Stalinist Left during the student revolt of the late sixties. Built around 


although active, play no significant role in the West German Jusos.” 


The key problem for the Jusos, and their only hope for increased weight 
as a left wing within the spp, is to win over sections of the trade-union 
bureaucracy. It is possible that the Juso slogan of Lsvestitionslenkxag 
(investment control) will find some resonance in a trade-union move- 
ment hard pressed to find an answer to the problem of continuing high 
structural unemployment. But given the relationship of forces, and as 
long as the Jusos have no direct base in the unions, it is more likely that 
the union bureaucrats will use the Jusos than that the Jusos will be able 
to open the door to the proletariat. 


The DKP 


While the illegal xep had only about 7,000 active members left in 1968, 
the Dr? today can boast over 40,000 party members, another 20,000 in 
its youth group SDAJ, 3—4,000 in its student organization MSB Spartakas, 

and a daily paper Ussers Zeit with a circulation of around 50,000. But 
this picture of strength is deceptive: while the px? has been able to 
attract significant sections of the radicalized youth movement seeking 
a road to the working class, for whom it offers a more ‘realistic’ alter- 
native to the wild fantasies of the Maoist groups, its political weight 
and its implantation in the trade unions are still extremely weak. The 
party’s election results have—with some local exceptions, again in 
places where it has a strong student base like Marburg—not improved, 
but actually declined since its foundation (down to an average of o'3— 
o's per cent). In the unions it has not yet (with the partial exception of 
the trade-union youth groups) established a firm base even in the lower 
echelons of the bureaucracy, where the spp is still firmly entrenched/ 
Of course, on the plant level many a perp member functions as a re- 
spected shop steward, and no doubt, given the massive resources at its 
disposal and the growing discontent with spp economic policies, the 
party will be able gradually to consolidate these positions. But the 
crucial question: will the prr be able to establish itself as the second 
political party of the working class beside the spp, as a mass current 
with parliamentary representation, must in all probability be answered 
negatively.76 Anti-communism is such a material force in West Ger- 
many, so deeply engraved in the consclousness of the working class, 

and so continuously reinforced by Stalinist reality in the cpr, that only 
2 clear break with Stelinism could open the road for the pxp to become 
a mass party. It is, however, and is likely to remain, the most slavish 
adherent to the Moscow line among all West European communist 
parties.77 K 
een ee 
the journal Lacks, it sees itself as a sort of umbrella group and discussion foram, but 
many suspect thet it might form the nucleus for a new centrist party similar to the 


however, it is extremely unlikely that such a party will get off the ground or, if it 
should actually be formed, that it could last very long without serious splits. 

® There are two of them, one linked with the French ‘Lambertist’ oct, the other 
with the British ‘Militant’ group. 

16 The FRG has a proportional representation electoral system, modified by the 
stipulation that any party must win 5 per cent of the vote to qualify for seats. 

7 Tt is interesting to speculate about what would happen to the pre if either there 
was 2 mes enti-boreancrtic revolt in the apr or the Gor leadership developed 
serious differences with Moscow. 


The Revolutionary Left 


To the left of the pæ, the dominant ideological current is Maoism of 
the Mao-Stalinist variety. Faced with the bankruptcy of Marcusean 
student vanguardism, the most radicalized layers around the sps exe- 
cuted a ‘turn towards the proletariat’-—without, however, being able to 
overcome the basic weaknesses that had hampered the sps. The illusion- 
ary feeling of strength, fed by the initially large following among 
students, the ultra-left radicalism without roots in a living Marxist 
tradition, and even the student vanguardist ¢litism of the sps reappeared 
in the ‘Marxist-Leninist’ clothes of the new self-styled ‘proletarian 
leaderships’. The most important of these are the sw (Kowwanist- 
ischer Bund Wastdextschlands, the largest, with between 2- and 3,000 
members), the xro (Komanistische Partei Dentschlands, with be- 
tween 700 and 1,000 members after its rapid decline in the last two 
years) and the rB (Komwaxistischer Burd, 6-800 members, mainly 
Hamburg-based but rapidly expanding numerically and geographically). 


The lack of a political, economic and cultural capital comparable to 
London, Paris or pre-war Berlin, and the federalist decentralization of 
the higher educational system have resulted in a geographically uneven 
implantation of the major left organizations. Reflecting the different 
evolution of the former local SDS branches, the rrp is strongest in 
West Berlin, the xsw in Heidelberg and Bremen, the xs in Hamburg, 
the pep in Marburg, the anarchist-spontaneist current in Frankfurt. 


While, for example, the overwhelming weight of the Communist Party 
in the local labour movement forces Italian Maoism to accommodate to 
the pressures of Stalinist reformism,” the weakness of the West 
German Communist Party and the extremely low general level of the 
class struggle allow the Maoist parties to indulge in fantastic extremes 
of sectarianism, without being immediately punished with the loss of 
influence in the working class which they in any case do not possess. 
While in Italy Asasgøardia Operaia, Lotta Continus and the pdup, in 
France the Ligne Communiste Révolutionnaire, Lutte Owwriére and the Psu, 
in Portugal several organizations on the revolutionary Left, notably the 
upp, and in Spain MC, ORT, PT and LCR/ETA vi are today integral com- 
ponents of the political scene, with some measurable electoral success 
(where tested) and at least a minimal base in the trade unions and 
factories, no group on the West German revolutionary Left has 
reached that stage of development. There are two primary reasons for 
this state of affairs. 


The first reason is one beyond the Left’s control: the comparative 
stability of West German capitalism, not only—and, as 1966-7 and the 
past three years have shown, not even so much—economic, but above 
all political. A correlate of this has been the painfully slow and contra- 
dictory process of working-class radicalization. No small revolutionary 
organization could speed up this process, even equipped with the best 
possible political line. This unevenness in the tempo of radicalization 





18 See Paolo Flores and Franco Moretti, ‘Paradoxes of the Italian Political Crisis’, 
NLR 96. 


between the student youth and the working class exerts a strong pres- 
sure on all the left organizations in favour of economistic adaptations, 
tail-ending trade-union struggles whenever they occur. The xs, as the 
Maoist group least inhibited by Chairman Mao’s doctrines (it openly 
criticizes Peking’s foreign policy, sometimes even in the most hysterical 
terms, without, however, being at all able to explain it), in particular 
has fallen victim to this pressure. 


The second reason for the immaturity of the West German revolution- 
ary Left lies in its theoretical-political-ideological shortcomings.None of 
the three main Maoist ‘parties’ is equipped to deal with the two majo1 
obstacles facing them: the deeply-ingrained anticommunism of the 
working class and the political hegemony of social democracy. Denun- 
ciation of the Soviet Union and the GDR as ‘social-imperialist’ and 
‘social-fascist’, especially when coupled with praise for ‘the great 
Bolshevik leader’ Stalin and physical attacks on other left tendencies,” 
can hardly provide a plausible alternative for a West German worker. 
In the worst cases—like the rpp’s adoption of the line of ‘strengthening 
the West German armed forces to defend the fatherland 

Russian imperialism’—such positions serve only to strengthen, not 
weaken anti-communist reaction. Similarly, mindless denunciation of 
the spp either as one bourgeois party among all the othera (xBw) or even 
‘social fascist’ (xPD) makes it impossible for these groups to relate to the 
first signs of working-class dissent from the spp’s government policies 
—signs which, inevitably, begin with a contradictory relationship to 
social democracy and not abrupt, wholesale breaks with it. X 


The only significant Trotskyist group, the cm (Gruppe Internationali 
Marxisten, German section of the Fourth International, about 5~7oo 
members) has recently shown signs of benefiting from the confusion 
of the Maoist groups. Like the nsw and the xen, it will for the first 
time put up candidates in the coming federal elections. Despite its 
programmatic and theoretical superiority to the Maoists in its gesserat 
understanding of Stalinism and social democracy, however, its con- 
crete politics are also not unmarked by the strong workerist and ultra- 
left pressures of the German left and student milieu: the economistic 
minimalism of its election platform (‘for a class struggle alternative’), 

and its refusal to support the spp against the cov in this crucial election 
even where no Gm candidates are standing, bear witness to that. 


As already indicated, the political complexion of the West German 
revolutionary Left can make little difference to the tempo of ons 
struggle developments. No amount of posing as a fully-fledged revolu- 
tionary party can summon the West German proletariat to action, and 
no amount of adaptation to trade-union minimalism will significantly 
increase its industrial implantation. But what the revolutionary Left 
says and does, how it relates to developments within social democracy 
and Stalinism, affects its credibility in the eyes of the politically most 





79 On 6 November 1975, for instance, gangs of KPD and erp/uc. followers armed with 
clubs and bicycle-cheins attacked a public meeting of the am st Berlin Unrverslty 
chanting slogans like ‘Death to Trotskyism! Long live Stalin! Down with social 
imperialism |’ 


conscious and critical social-democratic workers, and it is this credi- 
bility which will be crucial in any new upsurge of working-class mili- 
tancy. Not the tempo, but the form and direction of the recomposition 
of the German labour movement and the reconstruction of its Marxist 
wing do depend, to a large extent, on the outcome of ideological de- 
bates between its various groupings that, to the outsider, may seem 
esoteric and scholastic. 


Conclusions and Prospects 


With the impending general elections deciding whether the social- 
liberal era will come to an end and the cpu/csu return to power after 
seven years in opposition, it is necessary to draw some conclusions and 
assess some of the basic class political determinants for the period 
ahead. What are the options confronting the ruling class ? How will the 
economic upswing now under way affect the militancy of the working 
class? What is the likely form and tempo of the recomposition of the 
West German labour movement? And finally, but crucially in the light 
of the Berafsverbot and the repressive measures following Baader- 
Meinhof and other terrorist activities, is the Federal Republic moving 
in the direction of a ‘strong state’ or even, as some left groups would 
have it, undergoing a “creeping fascization’P 


The Options for the Bourgeoisie 


Generally speaking, in countries whose bourgeois political arena is 
structured by the confrontation of parties representing antagonistic 
social classes and not just competing factions of the bourgeoisie, any 
change of government usually expresses a shift in the relationship of 
class forces. Even if no threat to the rule of the bourgeoisie as a class is 
implied, an electoral defeat of a bourgeois party at the hands of a 
reformist workers’ party signifies that there is enough discontent with 
the existing set-up to warrant reforms, in order to prevent unrest spill- 
ing over and becoming impossible to contain within the framework of 
bourgeois democracy. On the other hand, the defeat of a reformist 
workers’ party strengthens the hand of the bourgeoisie, since it exposes 
the organized labour movement as politically isolated from the petty- 
bourgeois masses and the less conscious, backward sectors of the work- 
ing class on which a bourgeois party must rely to gain a popular 
majority. 


Unfortunately, however, political reality is not always quite so simple. 
The extremely narrow majority for the spp/rpr coalition in 1969 shows 
that, while the fundamental trend at that time was certainly against the 
cpu/csu and—as developments between 1969 and 1972 suggest—that 
trend would probably have asserted itself in some form, a CDU/CSU or 
continued Grand Coalition government was by no means impossible, 
only needing a slight difference in the election result. In the coming 
elections, the picture is quite similar: while the fundamental trend is 
now once again in favour of the cpu/csu, a narrow victory for the spp/ 
FDP coalition cannot be excluded.® Consequently, the West German 


10 Opinion polis are inconclasive, agreeing only on the probable closences of the 
result. 





bourgeoisie cannot with confidence prepare either for a return of its 
traditional party to power, or for another spell of spp/FpP government. 
It is having to keep its options open and remain flexible. The internal 
faction struggles in the cbu/csu and For reflect this insecurity. 


Within the cpu/csu, the question is whether to follow a course of 

radical, fundamentalist confrontation with the spp’s ‘socialism’ (csu 

leader Strauss: ‘We cannot create too much general confrontation’),®! in 

order to frighten the petty bourgeoisie and split the rpp; or whether to 

‘moderate’ the party’s tactics, relying on the spontaneous trend towards 

it but not antagonizing too much the ror (or even spp) leaderships with ` 
which it might have to form a government coalition. 


The rD? plays a role quite out of proportion to its actual size in this 
situation. Already in the 1965-9 period, it acted as a seismographic 
indicator of a changing mood in those sectors of the bourgeoisie not 
directly linked to the cpu, when it left the Erhard government and 
embarked on its new course of ‘cutting off the old fogeys’. The growing 
tendencies in the Fpp today that want to either break with ‘social, 
liberalism’ or at least keep their coalition options open seem to indicate 
a growing apprehension in decisive sectors of the ruling class over the 
continued viability of a ‘reformist’ government. Why these apprehen- 
sions, when Schmidt has been so successful in defusing working-class 
militancy and overcoming the economic crisis ? 


Firstly, although the recession has been overcome (5-9 per cent growth, 
in GDP predicted for 1976),® the maintenance of West Germany’s 

favourable position in international competition depends largely on/ 
keeping wage rises small. So far, the spp’s participation in government 

has been useful in this respect, because it has secured the co-operation 
of the trade-union bureaucracy. But for how long will it be able to do 

so? The printers’ strike of May this year, in which the IG Druck und 
Papier won a rise above the limit suggested by the government, could: 
well have been the first breach before the opening of the floodgates. 

Secondly, in the words of the May 1976 OECD Swrwe, ‘the probable 

persistence of a relatively high level of unemployment is one of the 

most worrisome problems facing policymakers’, The question is 

whether the spp will be able to stand the strain imposed on it by per- 

manent mass unemployment, or whether it will give in to the pressure 

of its base and introduce measures incompatible with a policy of reduc- 

ing the public expenditure deficit. 


‘Thus there is now an increasingly clear choice between the two aeons 
alternatives of ‘confrontation’ or ‘class collaboration’; in other words, 
between reliance on the spp’s control of the labour bureaucracy (and 
the bureaucracy’s control of the movement) or preparation for a test of 
strength. Quite apart from the unpredictability of the electoral process, 
the bourgeoisie is clearly divided as to which is the safer short-term bet., 
While the use of “Freedom not Socialism’ as the central election slogan 
and the prominence of figures like Strauss, Dregger and Filbinger seems 





. © November 1974, quoted by Der Stern, 16 June 1976, p. 18. 
© Feropeas Commission Survey, op. Cit., p. 34. 


to suggest that the ‘confrontationists’ are presently in control of the 
cpu/csu, the rpr’s declaration of intent to continue the. coalition isa 
sign that within the bourgeois camp many consider it premature to take 
the risks of confrontation. 


A Resurgence of Working-class Militancy ? 


The decline in working-class militancy, reflected both in the slower 
increase of real wages (Table 16}—indeed drop in real wages in 


TABLE 16 
Wage: and inflation 1968-76 
1968-72 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Inflation rate (%) 3°8 70 TS 61 #5 
Wage rises (%) 107 129 11:7 76 6o 





SOURCES: Exropean Commission Survey, op. cit. p. 34; The comcast, 24 July 1976. (The 
figure can only be taken as a rough trend indication). 


1975, when taxation, bonuses, benefits, etc., are taken into account— 
and the lack of any significant protests against mass unemployment(1974 
2'2 per cent; 1975 4'1 per cent; 1976 3-8 per cent) must be explained asa 
result of the combination of thefollowing factors. 1. Thereadiness ofthe 
trade-union bureaucracy to submit to the wishes of its social-democratic 
government masters in a period of economic (recession) and political 
(cpu election victories) difficulty. 2. The weakness of a workers’ van- 
guard that has little experience in taking on the bureaucracy (during 
1969-72 the bureaucracy did not apply the same pressure). 3. Intimida- 
tion by the concerted propaganda campaign of Schmidt, the press and 
the employers about the ‘need for restraint in the crisis’. 4. The impact 
of unemployment on the wages struggle. 5. The fact that the core 
sections of the working class have been cushioned against the worst 
effects of redundancies by the immigrant workers," and by the rela- 
tively high unemployment benefit (68 per cent of net income tax free 
for up to twelve months) and, therefore, have not applied much pres- 
sure on the pGB bureaucracy to take action against unemployment. 


The coming months, however, may well see a resurgence of working- 
class militancy, as far as both the wage struggle and resistance to con- 
tinued high employment are concerned. There is already talk of 
unofficial action in autumn to win a wage Nashschlag (a second helping), 
and the hard line of the printers’ union in April/May this year reflected 
the union bureauctacy’s fear of being outflanked by unofficial action 
as soon as a contract has been signed. In an improving economic con- 
juncture, and under the pressure of a membership increasingly irate 
over wage restraint and high unemployment at a time of booming 
profits, the bureaucracy itself may be forced to move. Unemployment 
will begin to have an effect on layers previously cushioned from its 
effects when the ‘foreigners first’ policy has been exhausted, and when, 
after twelve months, many unemployed will have their benefit reduced 





® 360,000 of whom left the Federal Republic between September 1974 and Septen- 
ber 1975, and 13-4 per cent of whom were unemployed in September 1975 compared 
to a general unemployment rate of 4-4 per cent. See OECD Saray 1975, pp. 7-9- 


from 68 per cent to 58 per cent or less (subject to means tests). Finally, 
the outcome of the October election will have an effect, one way or the 
other: in the case of an spp victory, many workers will want to present 
the bill for their support (the threat of a cpu takeover being removed 
for the time being), while if the cpu wins they will be less inclined to 
co-operate with the traditional class enemy. 


The Form and Tempo of Developments 


That no capitalist country can any longer be analysed in purely 
national terms has become a generally accepted truth. For West Ger-, 
many, however, this truism has a special political significance: with its 
high dependence on exports and high degree of integration into the 
Western alliance (all West German troops, for instance, are under NATO 
command), the primary, decisive factors determining its economic and 
political future must be international. 


If the assumption of only extremely moderate growth prospects for 
the capitalist world economy in the foreseeable future is correct, and a i 
qualitative expansion of world export markets like that of the fifties and 
sixties is excluded, then West German capitalism will be thrown into an 
increasingly bitter competition with the other major exporting coun- 
tries (especially the usa and Japan).™ Paradoxically, the more successful 
it threatens to be in this competitive race, the more likely it is that 
retaliatory action will be taken in the form of protective tariffs, unilateral 
import controls and political pressures to force a revaluation of the, 
Deutsche Mark, especially during a new international recession. The . 
failure of Schmidt’s reflationary measures in winter 1974-5 in the face / 
of a simultaneous decline of exports indicates the dangers to the 
stability of the West German economy that emanate from the inter- 
national economic situation—dangers that are much more threatening to 
German than to us or Japanese capital (Table 17). An international 


ty 


TABLE 17 
West German Experts 
Per head of population As percentage of GDP 
(1974, in Ds) (1972) 
West Germany 3716 West Germany 216% 
Jepen 1286 Japan 108%, 
Usa 1186 Us s3% 


SOURCES: Statistisches Jabrbuch 1975, p. 640; OECD Survey, Appendix. 


recession deeper and more prolonged than the last one, or an inter- | 
national trade war, with a resulting sharp increase in unemployment in 
the Federal Republic, could lead quite suddenly to an unprecedented 
challenge to social peace and political stability. 


At the same time, in the political sphere, the vulnerability of the bour- 


geois régimes in France, Italy and the Iberian peninsula represents a“ 
serious threat to the Federal Republic. It is not only that a socialist 
revolution in any of these countries would doubtless provoke direct 
West German intervention, but that even the more likely short-term 


H Sco Mandel and Wolf, op. cit., especially Mandel’s essay. 
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eventuality of a left-reformist government being installed would 
threaten not only the vital continuity of the mEc, but the whole future of 
the NATO alliance, and would certainly lead at least to indirect interven- 
tion by the Bundesrepublik. The reactions such an intervention could 
provoke in the West German labour movement are difficult to forecast; 
but the (for obvious historical reasons) strong anti-militarist and anti- 
Great Power undercurrents in the consciousness of the German work- 
ing class could certainly be mobilized by the Left. Furthermore, it 
should be borne in mind that any dramatic developments in the class 
struggle in any major European country would not only stimulate the 
combativity of the more advanced layers of the West German proletar- 
jat, but also contribute to the regroupment and political maturity of 
the revolutionary Left, as, to a smaller extent, the lessons of Chile and 
Portugal have already stimulated and positively influenced its debates. 


These, of course, are extremely variable determinants, and no one can 
forecast precisely how they may affect the next few years. But it is im- 
portant to spell them out, even sketchily, in order to underline the 
possibility of sudden, unexpected turns and.leaps, and the weak foun- 
dations upon which the reformist perspective of an inevitably slow, 
organic and linear development of working-class radicalization is built. 
An overestimation of the political and economic stability of West 
German imperialism will disarm the Left just as much as Maoist fan- 
tasies about the ‘inexorable advance of the masses’. 


Our analysis of the structure of the West German labour movement 
enables us to make some general but important points about the politi- 
cal form that any break on a mass scale with the policies of the spp 
leadership—whether in government or in opposition—will take. The 
qualification ‘on a mass scale’ is necessary because individual, ‘mole- 
cular’ radicalization processes can and will be absorbed by the pxp and 
the revolutionary Left, even in its present shape. Any mass revolt 
against the spp leadership, however, would be quite a different matter. 
Neither the pxp—for reasons discussed above—nor the Maoist, 
Trotskyist or other organizations to the left of the pxp would be in a 
position directly to attract and recruit tens or even hundreds of thous- 
ands of social-democratic workers moving into struggle and clashing 
with the restrictions the spp leadership will try to impose on them. The 
emergence of militant class struggle tendencies would undoubtedly be 
reflected first and foremost in leftward moves by certain sectors of the 
trade-union leadership, attempting to contain such movements. This 
raises the important question of whether strong rank-and-file pressure 
on the trade-union bureaucracy might force 2 break between the DGB 
and the spp, with the pcs assuming an independent political role to the 
left of the spp as a whole, or whether the spp itself would move left- 
wards along with the trade-union bureaucracy? 


The first variant can almost certainly be excluded. The issues most 
likely to cause friction between the government and the unions are 
unemployment and public spending cuts.** Both are highly political 


Sa a i ee ca Se a nS Oe Pe eee 
© In September 1975, Schmidt introduced cuts totalling 8 billion ps in the public 
service, together with an increase of social insurance contributions and tex increases 
on tobacco and alcoholic beverages. The cpu demands even heavier cuts. How 
similar the picture is in ‘affluent’ West Germany and ‘poor’ Britain! 


issues, which the unions cannot deal with on the factory floor but, in a 
non-revolutionary situation, only through parliamentary pressure for 
an overall political solution. If the cpu/csu should return to govern- 
ment, nothing will be easier for the spp in opposition than to make itself 
the mouthpiece for the unions, and the problem of a break between spp 
and DGB will not arise. If the spp should stay in government, however, 
the unions are still incapable of breaking with the spp as a whole, 
simply because they have no overall programmatic alternative to the 
spp.®6 The sharp ideological struggles within the trade-union bureau- 
cracy that will necessarily accompany leftward adaptions of some 
sectors of it will, because of the overlap of personnel between DGB 
unions and the spp on all levels, and because of the need for the spp to 
retain its electoral working-class base, reproduce similar divisions 
within the spp and its leadership. Rather than a clear break, but also 
rather then a smooth left turn of the spp (which has moved far too 
much to the right over the last twenty years to adapt easily, and is also 
much less directly subject to rank-and-file pressure than the union 
bureaucrats), the most probable development by far is the re-emergence 
of a mass left-reformist wing in German social democracy and the DGI- 
unions. Possibly too, under the strain of the increasing political involve- 
ment of the unions, the unitary trade-union movement would then 
break up into a social-democratic and a Christian federation.’ 


Such a course of events would stimulate a revival of fundamental 
political debates in the broad labour movement to which the revolu- 
tionary Left would be compelled to orient itself. If it can adapt its, 
strategy to the specific conditions of the comparatively backward and 
strongly anticommunist German labour movement, it will be able to/ 
take a qualitative step forward. If not, if it persists in economistic 
workerism and ultra-left posturing, social democracy in all its shades 
` and Stalinism will have a field day and lead the German proletariat into 
yet another historic defeat. 

4 
March into the Strong State ? 


No other major West European bourgeois democracy (not even France 
under de Gaulle) has gone so far in restricting basic democratic free- 
doms as the Federal Republic; and nowhere has the labour movement 
been less vigilant about the defence of those freedoms. The country’s 
founding Constitution was already permeated by the spirit of so-called 
‘militant democracy’, providing the government with the legal means 
to ban ‘unconstitutional’ political parties—many employed in 1956) 
against the xPp without so much as a whisper of protest from spp or> 
DGB. In 1968, the “Emergency Laws’ were passed in the Bundestag with 
the vote of most spp deputies. Since then, but especially since the 
terrorist activities of the Baader-Meinhof group provided the govern- 
ment with a suitable pretext, a whole arsenal of repressive instruments 
has been created by the spp/Fpr coalition. ~ 





* At ita Dusseldorf congress in 1963 the pas adopted all essentials of the sPp’s 
Godesberg Programme, dropping its earlier calls for the nationaltation of key 


*7 The recent revival of Christian slates in factory council elections may be an indica- 
tion in that direction. 


1. Since 1972, $00,000 applicants for public-sector employment (mainly 
teachers, but also, for instance, gardeners and train drivers) have been 
formally screened and 450 rejected under the decree banning ‘political 
extremists’ from public employment. Membership of the pxp or any 
group on the revolutionary Left is sufficient to disbar an applicant; 
participation in demonstrations, signing petitions and even social con- 
tacts with militants have also been cited as evidence against applicants. 
2. The Special Branch has been empowered to use bugging and other 
devices in its enquiries and to put its findings also at the disposal of 
private persons, thus opening the door to an extension of the Berxfs- 
verbot to employment in the private sector. 

3. Anyone hearing of ‘unconstitutional’ activities or ‘sympathy for 
terrorists’ is legally obliged to notify the police. 

4. A new Police Law empowers the police to shoot to kill, and special 
police ‘mobile intervention squads’ (wex) have been created. 

5. The Baader-Meinhof trials have been used to restrict severely the 
legal rights of political defendants: a defence lawyer can be excluded 
from the trial if he is suspected of being involved in the activities of the 
accused; the trial can take place in the absence of the defendants; cor- 
respondence between defendants and lawyers can be monitored; people 
suspected of belonging to a terrorist group or supporting it can be de- 
tained without the usual legal restrictions. 

6. ‘Expression of support for crimes against the constitution’ has been 
made a criminal offence (for the left-wing press, for instance). 


Furthermore, the cpu/csu has announced plans for further measures, 
including the monitoring of verbal discussions between lawyers and 
defendants; a law that would make every participant in 2 demonstration 
leading to violence legally responsible; and powers for the police to 
raid flats and houses throughout whole areas without warrants in cases 
where hostages have been taken. 


The most striking, and politically most dangerous aspect of all this is 
that none of these measures have so far met with any real opposition 
from the organized labour movement—in fact, as we have seen, the 
trade unions themselves have declared membership of 2 group on the 
revolutionary Left incompatible with union membership. To a large 
extent, this passivity is certainly due to the fact that, so far, the repres- 
sion has not been directly aimed at the working class and is, therefore, 
not perceived as a threat even by most trade-union activists. The mas- 
sive anti-terrorist propaganda in the media also makes it extremely 
difficult for left social democrats to mise objections without being 
branded ‘terrorist sympathizers’. But there can also be little doubt that 
there is a great deal of open support for strong state measures to deal 
with terrorism and the revolutionary Left, not only in the petty 
bourgeoisie, but also among the more backward sectors of even the 
trade-unionized and social-democratic working masses. To ignore this 
would be a dangerous delusion for the Left. Two main factors help to 
explain this phenomenon. In the first place, Prussian authoritarianism, 
fascist indoctrination and a continuing conservative tradition dominat- 





88 See the useful summary of repressive developments in Der Str, 10 June 1976, 
p. 60. 


ing the education system have left a deep historical mark on the con- 
sciousness of the masses. Secondly, the experience of communist third- 
period sectarianism at the end of the Weimar Republic, reinforced by 
the post-war development of the cpr, has made many social-demo- 
cratic workers susceptible to the spp leadership’s official doctrine that 
‘democracy is threatened by extremists from the right and from the 
left’, and to its espousal of the concept of ‘militant democracy’. At 
the same time, however, the ruling class’s ability to push through 
strong state measures with the approval or at least the acquiescence of 
the labour movement means that an openly fascist movement is not 
needed and the minuscule neo-fascist groupings find little support in the, 
bourgeoisie, After all, if sectors of social democracy do eventually 
show scruples, there is the cpu/csu to fall back on, in order to mobilize 
support for more repressive measures without having to go beyond 
accepted levels of political respectability. 


Partly because of the authoritarian and fascist past of the nation, the 
‘accepted level of political respectability’ in West Germany has twice 
included the wholesale illegalization of radical socialist politics, withy 
the 1956 ban on the rep and the present Bersfserbot. Neither was a 
desperate measure in defence of a threatened bourgeois order: just as 
the KPD was politically insignificant by 1956, a few hundred radical 
teachers were hardly rocking the foundations of the capitalist system in 
1972. The real significance of these measures for the ruling class was in 
each case to reassert and consolidate its historical room for manoeuvre 
by furbishing instruments of repression before they were actually, 
needed (and therefore more difficult to obtain), and to intimidate a , 
potential periphery of the Left rather than to suppress an actual revolu- í 
tionary movement. The limitations of such a ‘preventive’ strategy are, 
however, evident even in Germany. Hence the relative strength of even 
bourgeois-liberal opposition to the Berøfsserbot. Any too ruthless resort 
to it undermines the credibility of the liberal-democratic ideology, 
which after all is the main legitimation of bourgeois class rule in peace-2 
fal, non-revolutionary times. 


To reject claims that the Bundesrepublik is moving in a fascist direc- 
tion” does not, however, mean that one should underestimate the 
already very advanced stage which the German bourgeoisie’s prepara- 
tions for any future showdown with the working class have reached. 
There is a very real danger that—especially if any of the dramatic de- 
velopments outlined in the previous section materialize—e ‘strong state’ 
could be established quite legally, combining features of formal parlia-| 
mentary democracy with elements of totalitarian dictatorship. The legal” 
preconditions already exist for banning the pæ and the organizations 
of the revolutionary Left, closing down the left press, banning strikes 
and using the army to maintain law and order. It is for this, and not an 
imaginary fascist danger that the Left must prepare; this means mobiliz- 


1 The spp leader in the forties and early fifties, Karl Schumacher, himself repeatedly 
called the rrp ‘red fascists’. Pirker, op. cit., p. 40. 

* The idea that West Germany was already, or was moving imminently to become, a 
fascist state was widespread in the student movement in the late sixties, under the 
influence of vulgarteed ‘Frankfurt Marxism’. It retains currency among terrorist 
and anarchist groupe, and In certain of the Maoist organizations, 


ing all possible forces against the existing and planned repressive 
provisions. What are these forces ? 


First of all, there is the Left itself. Hitherto, sectarian divisions have 
prevented it from bringing even its own forces and its not inconsider- 
able periphery effectively to bear in the defence of democratic rights. 
For example, when the Maoist xpp was threatened with a ban in 1974, it 
temporarily accepted support from the cm in a joint defence campaign, 
only to issue a self-criticism subsequently for having entered a united 
front with ‘social fascist’! Again, the pre—despite its own past experti- 
ence and presumably in the hope of saving its skin in the fature—has 
protested against the fact that the xp should be allowed to participate 
in elections and refuses to defend members of revolutionary groups 
expelled from the unions. Secondly, there is liberal opinion, as expressed 
through a number of articles opposing the Berwfserbot and the erosion 
of civil rights, in journals like Der Spiegel and Der Stern, and through 
resolutions from liberal academics and even sections of the FDP. Rather 
than snubbing these forces contemptuously, the Left should recognize 
that, given its own social and political isolation, it needs to learn to 
utilize any form of dissent from the official course in order to halt and 
even reverse the trend. Thirdly, there is growing opposition to the 
Berufsverbot in the unions and the spp, since individual social democrats 
(for instance, those with a record of activity in student politics) and 
certain unions (e.g. the teachers) have begun to be directly affected by 
it. Finally, there are critical voices abroad, both in the bourgeois press 
and from foreign labour movements (for example, Mitterand’s support 
for a Committee in Defence of Civil Rights in West Germany), which, 
even if their motives may be considered rather suspect (chauvinistic 
reactions to Bonn’s hegemony in Europe?), can bring strong political 
pressure to bear. . 


The first signs of irritation and uncertainty are already appearing on the 
part of the spp and even the ror leadership. Schmidt claims that he 
‘never believed in dealing with the problem of extremists in the public 
service through general decrees’; President Scheel notes ‘with con- 
cern, that the extremists’ decree is being applied too rigorously’. The 
spp in Lower Saxony has now declared its opposition to a bill extending 
the powers of the Special Branch which, ironically, it had itself intro- 
duced. Clearly, a broad campaign against the Bersfsperbot and other 
‘strong state’ measures can have some impact and success, and the 
splits occurring within social democracy on this issue, if proper 
advantage is taken of them, can represent a first step towards alerting 
the labour movement as a whole to the danger which the erosion of 
democratic freedoms represents for the entire working class. Moreover, 
what is at stake here is of vital concern not simply to the West German 
proletariat, but to the working-class movement throughout Europe. 
For the reinforcement of that continent’s strongest capitalist state 
affects, directly or indirectly, the basic co-ordinates of class struggle in 
every other country as well. September 1976 


Postscript 


The federal elections have brought no surprises. The cpu/csu has 





continued its upward trend, with 48-6 per cent of the vote and 244 seats 
as against 44-9 per cent and 225 seats in 1972. However, the coalition of 
SPD (42'6 per cent and 213 seats compared with 45-8 per cent and 230 
seats in 1972) and FDP (7-9 per cent and 39 seats compared with 8-4 per 
cent and 41 seats in 1972) will—for the time being—remain in office 
with a substantially reduced majority. Few people can now expect the 
Schmidt government to survive a full four-year term: given the general 
shift to the right expressed in this biggest electoral success for the 
CDU/CSU since 1957, bourgeois pressure on the FDP will increase to such 
an extent that any political crisis, and especially any working-class 
resistance to further austerity measures, is likely to see the FDP joining 
the Christian Democrats in a strong bourgeois government coalition. 


For the Left, the failure of both the pgp (0-3 per cent, the same as in 
1972) and the three revolutionary candidatures (kaw, KPD and Gow 
together under o'1 per cent of the vote) to attract any significant work- 
ing-class support imparts a clear lesson. The ‘politics of protest’— 
economistic denunciations of the spp’s austerity course and sectarian 
as the revolutionary alternative—tepresents no short-cu 
by way of which the central problem posed in such an election can be 
avoided: how to confront the politics of social democracy without 
handing power over to the cpu/csv. It is this dilemma which, again and 
again, drives even the most critical and—on the level of trade-unionism 
—most militant workers back into the arms of Schmidt and Co. in 
election times, as the threat of a Kohl/Strauss government clearly did 
on this occasion. 4 October 1976, 
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Raymond Williams and Marxism: 
A Rejoinder to Terry Eagleton 


Revolutionaries have traditionally believed that there are three forms of class 
struggle. The first two are both relatively obvious: political mobilization and 
sconomie organization. But in addition to the political and economic struggles 
there is a third. Lenin, invoking the authority of Engels, called it ‘theoretical 
struggle’. But this was not a call directed to philosophers. The theory which he 
argued for was Marxism itself, the general theory of historical materialism. ‘The 
struggle involved was its application, not only intellectually to the specific con- 
ditions of the day, but educationally, to the working class and its most able 
members: ‘training the masses in political consciousness and revolutionary 
activity’, ‘we can and must edwate workers so as to be able to discuss these ques- 
tions with them’. Today in the West, the masses—enfranchized, unionized, no 
longer working eleven-hour days—are surrounded by ‘education’ and ‘dis- 
cussion’ in the mass media, not all of it always wrong. The third struggle, in 
advanced capitalist countries, now takes on a different form: alongside the duty 
of revolutionary theoretical clarification is the need to transform a political 


consciousness already heavily invested by the bourgeoisie. This struggle 
is a struggle for ‘culture’. One way of suggesting the contrast between 
Western capitalist democracies and the Tsarist autocracy in Russia 
might be that Lenin’s two classical conditions for revolution—‘Only 
when the “lower classes” do sot wani the old way, and when the “upper 
classes” cannot carry on in the old way—only then can revolution triumph’ 
—have changed. The second clause still holds. But the first condition; 
in the West, should now read: ‘only when the “lower classes” wast to 
go on in a se way’. In other words, until a majority of the working 
class actively desire socialism, they will continue to be willing to accept 
bourgeois solutions to the recurrent crises of capitalism, however tem- 
porarily acute. \ 


It follows that cultural studies are a crucial component of historical 
materialism and that cultural struggle is an arduous, exacting and vital 
part of revolutionary practice. It also follows, therefore, that whenever 
Marxists attempt extensive generalizations about ‘culture’, they cannot 
proceed convincingly if they presume that the main problems of poli- 
tical theory and practice have been effectively solved in a 

domain. On the contrary, it seems much more likely that there is a 
strong bond between the political and the cultural weaknesses of 
Marxism in the West. 


In Britain, Marxists should be alert to such a bond in any discussion 

of the work of Raymond Williams, who currently dominates the 

field of ‘cultural criticism’. Until recently it was not necessary to sayy 
this, because his commanding achievement had rarely been approached 

systematically.! Now, however, Terry Eagleton, a former pupil of’ 
Williams, has written an aggressive survey of Williams’s work.? The 

first thing to be said about this article is that it is a very welcome end to 

a silence which now seems incredible. By insisting that literary criti- 

cism cannot evade taking the ‘full weight’ of Williams’s contribution, 

and by then proceeding to a political estimate of it as well, Eagleton hast 
boldly confronted the most productive and one of the most creative 

writers on the British Left today. For this we are all in his debt. 


It is my belief, however, that the balance of Eagleton’s judgement of 
Williams—hboth literary and political—is seriously wrong. In this brief 
rejoinder I will try to explain why, and to suggest some ways in which 
another appraisal of Williams’s complex work is possible. Obviously 
the remarks which follow are not presented dogmatically, but there is 
one point I would argue strongly. Williams has raised major questions} 
that he has not satisfactorily solved; as a result it is relatively easy to 
point to the obvious weaknesses in his case and conclude from them 
that he has no case at all, that he has no legitimate ‘problematic’, or 
whatever. I will try and show that the framework of Williams’s cultural 
and political theories has indeed been flawed. But there is another 





1 Michael Green has written a helpful overview, ‘Raymond Williams and Caltural 
Studies’, in Cultural Stndies 6. There was also a critique of Williame’s earty work by 
E. P. Thompson, “The Long Revolution’, NLR 9 and ro. 

* Terry Eagleton, “Criticism and Politics: the work of Raymoad Williams’, NLR 95, 
Jan.—Feb. 1976. The essay now forms part of the first chapter of Eagleton’s important 
work on Marxist aesthetics, Criticism and Ideology, NLB, November 1976. 


respect in which the direction of his work has been vindicated, if one 
assesses it not only in terms of the answers he has proffered but also in 
terms of the general balance of priorities and relevance he has asserted. 
For Williams has seen the complex, cultural powers of capitalism more 
clearly than any other socialist writer in England, and has consistently 
tried to measure the means and resources of resistance to them. 


Situating Williams 


From the short-lived journal which he helped to start in 1947 (Pokties 
and Letters) through to the present, Williams has always worked on the 
relationship between culture and politics. His insistent message has been 
that these two areas of practice, defined in their broadest terms, are 
bound up with each other in a multitude of discernible forms. If there is 
an evident weakness to William’s work it is that through fear of losing 
the connections between politics and culture, he has often refused to 
deal separately, and therefore sufficiently, with cither part. His constant 
thematic stress on the unity of the two has tended to block him from a 
structural explanation of bow they relate to each other, and what the 
limits of such relationships may be. The problems are complex, but 
Williams tends to harp on their ‘difficulties’ in a way that at once 
rightly insists upon the connections and yet acts as an impediment to 
unravelling them. 


Eagleton wishes to cut this particular knot. His text on Williams is a 
preliminary chapter to a study in literary theory and concludes with a 
call that criticism be transformed into a domain of scientific know- 
ledge. This demand for theoretical concentration on problems of 
literary practices and the specific ideologies attached to them may 
advance our understanding of literature; and Eegleton’s primary objec- 
tive is to proceed to new methods of critical analysis. With some justifi- 
cation, Eagleton speaks of Williams as having ‘by-passed’ Marxism 
during the last twenty years. The intended function of Eagleton’s essay 
is to get criticism back onto the high road. In this sense, his critique of 
Williams is only secondary to his main purpose. 


In seeking to furnish criticism with its appropriate methods, however, 
Eagleton appears to deny validity to wider problems. For him ‘culture’ 
is not a problematic area; it does not exist except as ‘an ideological 
term’, demanding only exercises in demystification. At best, culture is 
‘an empty anthropological abstraction’. This Althusserian elision of 
culture into ideology leaves room for certain concrete, specific expo- 
sures of ideological mechanisms (Eagleton’s own work is an example), 
but the resulting difficulties are now well known. ‘Science’ floats un- 
easily between the status of an independent fourth practice and a posi- 
tion on the other side of ideology’s oblique stroke (ideology/science). 
Even more significantly, art—which is neither ideology nor science— 
does not obtain any location at all within the classification. As ‘art’ 
includes literature, the very object to which Eagleton would apply his 
scientific criticism itself appears to have no status within this theoretical 
system, once ‘culture’ has been assigned to the realm of ideology.* 


3 A point mede in the ‘Introduction to Ginckamann’, NLR 72, March-April 1972, 
p. 62. See Althusser’s “Letter on Art’ in Lenis and Philesephy, NLB 1971. 


Political over-confidence accompanies Eagleton’s conceptual borrow- 
ing. He admits the backwardness of Marxist aesthetics, the field within 
which he is working, but criticizes Williams in a way which suggests 
that Marxist politics is complete. Williams’s writing (Eagleton uses 
the singular) is admonished for being ‘reticent and ambiguous in its 
attitude towards insurrectionary organization’. This phrase conceals a 
confusion, however. Reticence towards extant organizations on the left 
can be a responsible attitude, if they are defective; Eagleton may share 
it. Reticence towards the very idea of insurrections in history is another 
matter. They do, of course, need organization, yet in Britain today it 
would be hard to argue that the touchstone for revolutionary politica 
is advocacy of the need for a popular armed rising against the State id 
the absence of any organizations remotely capable of preparing one. 
Similarly, Eagleton complains that Williams’s recent ‘rapprochement 
with Marxism is still evidently a fraught, dissentient, intellectually un- 
clarified affair’. But should we not congratulate Williams for this honest 
and serious approach? It is exactly because he possesses these qualities 
that Williams can be engaged in serious debate by historical material- 
ists. No doubt mutual distance will be taken, alongside mutual respect; 
but this should not be measured in terms of an abstract confidence in 
insurrection, an unfraught commitment to Marxism, or any other such 
simplistic formula. 


Is Williams a Populist ? 


Eagleton goes further than this: his essay categorizes and condemns 
Williams as a populist. He accurately spots many ambiguities and faults, 
in Williams’s writing. But virtually all of these are attributed to one: 
source: ‘romantic populism’. Although this categorization of Williams’s/ 
position is central to Hagleton’s argument, he nevertheless argues that 
Williams’s populism soon becomes ‘residual’, even though this still 
remains ‘at the root of his consistent over-subjectivizing of the social 
formation’. A less conventional populist than Williams is hard to, 
imagine. He has explicitly rejected cherished populist beliefs. In Culturs 
and Society he wrote: ‘traditional popular culture . . . is small in quantity 
and narrow in range. It exacts respect, but is in no sense an alternative 
culture. 


Williams has a healthy respwt for working people, but this is not the 
same as populism. There may perhaps be specific national characteris- 
tics to this respect which make it otherwise disconcerting for many 
socialists. Williams is in some ways consciously Welsh—e nationality 
which embodies traditions of strong inter-class affiliations and smali 
man radicalism with a particularly strong if ambiguous communal 
emphasis.° Radical eisteddfodism’, then, might be closer to the mark 
* P. 307 in the Penguin edition. 





than ‘populism’, were it not for Williams’s refusal of nostalgia. Before 
rejecting this Welsh note of harmony, other British socialists might 
reflect on the fact that within the ux it is possibly only in Wales that 
socialism has been to date a mass popular ideal. 


Eagleton defines Williams’s supposed populism as his ‘deep-seated 
trust in the capacity of individuals to create “new meanings and values” 
now—meanings and values which will extend . . . to socialism’. Against 
such a view, Eagleton argues that ‘the creation of new meanings and 
values, which is in fact ox4y enabled by revolutionary rupture, was read 
back by Williams as a description of the present’ (my emphasis). This 
makes revolution a completely self-enclosed transformation. But, in 
fact, if some new meanings and values, to use that phrase, are not created 
beforehand by the masses, how will there ever be a revolution? Is 
Williams wrong to place a trust in the creative capacity of the working- 
class men and women even through the longest periods of working- 
class resignation to bourgeois rale? Is it not axiomatic that Marxists 
also share such a view? To put it simply, there are forms of socialist 
confidence in any working class which are not labourist. 


Eagleton, however, perhaps inadvertently, appears to discount such 
potential as far as contemporary Britain is concerned. He writes as if the 
British labour movement were homogeneously reformist and Williams 
‘contaminated’ by the resulting ideology. But working-class ‘ideology’ 
in this island is not a mere illness. It is a plural heritage which includes 
a strong tradition of collective solidarity and defensive militancy which 
only recently toppled the Heath government. Williams, in point of fact, 
has made a more balanced and judicious assessment of the labour move- 
ment then Eagleton. He long ago argued that the most radical strand 
within it—the ‘romantic’ traa‘tion which he hed documented—had 
typically been unable to confront the issue of political power, even 
though it had always resisted the enticements of capital.® 


To suggest, therefore, as Eagleton does, that Williams’s moralist cri- 
tique of capitalism merely ‘consecrated’ the reformism of the British 
labour movement, 2 reformism which ‘seeks to accommodate itself” to 
bourgeois rule, is wholly unjust. Whatever criticism Marxists can make 
of Williams politically, it is wrong in principle to bracket together those, 
like him, who have consistently opposed capitalism—even if they are 
reluctant to advocate mass coercion against it—with social democrats 
anxious to organize a mixed economy and neutralize working-class 
militancy against it. Indeed, it is one rule of insurrection, about which 
Eagleton seems so self-assured, that friends and enemies must be dis- 
tinguished with the greatest care. The decisive test of this often lies in 
the middle ground, where issues may seem confused. If the opportunity 
arises, we can be certain that only those who keep their judgement here 
will be in a position to exercise it elsewhere. 


Nairn on Williams 


Eagleton is certainly not alone in having misinterpreted Raymond 





6 In ‘The British Left’, NLR 30, March-April 1965. 


Williams’s politics. Tom Nairn, for exemple, made a now demonstrable 
mistake over Williams in his memorable essay Ths Left Against Hxrope?.’ 
I mention it here because it vividly illuminates the problem of situating 
Williams. Nairn’s essay was both profound (in its feel for a nerve of 
British politics) and prescient (at the time the Left generally thought the 
issue buried); despite the arguments it caused, its central thesis was 
correct. So if its author was wrong about Williams, this mistake can be 
read as a symptom of a more general difficulty: a major writer, whom 
all agree is a central figure for the British Left, appears to élude cate- 
gorization. 


During the debate on the Common Market under Heath in 1971, 

Williams publicly refused to register a position. Nairn showed how 

Williams failed to draw the conclusions of his own justification for this 

stand, the argument of which favoured entry. Nairn assumed that only 

an unbudgeable nationalist prejudice could explain this wilful obeti- 

oacy. He therefore assimilated Williams to the ‘consensus that extends 

so astonishingly from Michael Foot, via John Gollan and Raymond 

Williams, to the outposts of the mG and 18’. However, when the tefer-; 
endum came round in 1975 and Williams could no longer refuse to 

register, he drew exactly the conclusion that Nairn thought he would- 
not. Unlike the other personalities and organizations castigated by 

Nairn, Williams voted for entry into Europe, as a socialist.’ 


For Nairn, Williams is ‘the outstanding contemporary (perhaps the 
greatest) representative of satfona/ culture: he represents the most, 
valiant and unremitting effort to formulate a valid left-wing Weltas-. 
sehexwag out of the materials of national culture, through the organic’ 
inheritance of one rich nation-state heritage’. How, then, could Williams 
ever favour EEC entry? Especially if the issue, as Nairn argued, was the 
touchstone for a realistic internationalism? Throughout the fifties and 
early sixties, the idiom and political framework of Williamsa’s work was 
indeed largely parochial—confined to the British inheritance as Naita’ 
stated. But to a greater extent than Nairn realized, Williams had been 
forced to turn to this national legacy by the international circumstances 
of his initial formation (I will sey something about this below). Williams 
_Was not a sworn exponent of this national tradition. Far from clinging 
to it, he began to break away when international developments after 
1968 made this more possible, until when the referendum came round 
he chose a West European’ identity. 

Nairn believed that Williams could not support ‘Entry into Europe’,| 
but he did. Hagleton acknowledges that Williams has ‘consistently pre- 
empted important theoretical developments’, but he insinuates that this 
is a kind of sleight of hand, for which Williams cannot really be given 
ctedit—‘an iatuitivs knack of pre-empting intellectual positions’ is how 


a 


1 NLR 75, Sept.—Oct. 1972 (also Penguin Books, London 1973). 
8 Ibid. pp. 106-8. 

9 ‘Tt seems that I shall be one of the very few socialists (as distinct from soctal-demo- 
crate) voting “yes” in the referendum... any “national” solution is politically incon- 
cetvable. Culturally, I find more sense in a West European identity than in the domi- 
nant English versions of sovereignty and tradition ....’ From Williams’s contribu- 
tion to “The Referendum Choice’, New Statesman, 30 May 1975. 


he puts it a second time. For Eagleton insists that in other ways Williams 
is ‘ideologically bound to nineteenth-century realism’. Eagleton and 
Nairn, in other words, have tried to press Williams into the antiquated 
mould of the English traditions—but he does not quite fit. 


Williame’s Work 


This short comment cannot include a full assessment of Williams’s 
work—as a critic, a theorist and as a socialist intellectual in post-war 
Britain. There are perhaps five main regions within Williams’s work, 
which are contiguous but distinct. First, there are his books on drama. 
Second, there is his literary criticism. I will not discuss either of these 
two here. Third, there are his novels and his play, which I will also 
leave on one side. Fourth, there are Williams’s more strictly political 
ideas, which I will criticize briefly. Finally, there is his general theory of 
culture, to which I will offer an approach that differs from Eagleton’s. 
I should like to stress the tentative character of my comments, as well 
as their partial nature—and also to point out that Williams has proven 
his capacity to develop his positions and confound his critics! 


Williams, who is fifty-five, has published fourteen books to date, which 
have run through numerous editions (his London publishers alone have 
sold over 2 quarter of a million copies), along with many introductions, 
essays and reviews. Chronologically, as Eagleton points out, these can 
be seen as progressing from work mainly influenced by ‘practical 
criticism’ in the late forties and early fifties, through a more general ‘new 
left’ period in the late fifties and early sixties, to a greater political and 
theoretical intransigence in the late sixties and seventies. Throughout 
these decades Williams has written on drama, his main critical pre- 
occupation (his earliest books were on film and theatre). He has pub- 
lished two novels Border Country (1960) and Sscond Generation (1964), and 
a play about Stalin, Koba (written in the late fifties and published as part 
of Modern Tragedy). Two more novels are promised. 


The clearest way of grouping Williams’s major non-fiction is by themes 
which cluster chronologically only to a limited extent. The first group 
is the most ‘engaged’, and its commitment becomes more exact through 
time. The dominant theme of these books is that a cultural transforma- 
tion of capitalist society is possible by winnowing the ‘seeds of life’ 
from those of ‘death’, as Williams puts it in the final paragraph of 
Culture and Sosisty (1958). The book was the first of this group and it 
made his reputation. Its argument was continued in the second volume 
of the set, The Long Revolution (1961): an ambitious attempt to ‘review 
the nature of our whole common life’. Comarxnications (1962) extended 
a major emphasis in both books, and was revised in 1966. The series 
ends with the Mey Day Manifesto (1966 and 1968), a collective work 
edited by Williams, which called for a new socialist movement outside 
the Labour Party. 


The second group is concerned with drama. This set of works is the 
least acknowledged of Williams’s formidable achievement, partly 
because of the predominance of literary criticism in the universities, 
but also because two volumes appeared in the early fifties, and were 


only revised (one extensively) in the last decade. Nonetheless, Williams 
is justified in claiming that Madera Tragedy (1966), Drama from Ibsen to 
Brecht (1968) and Drawa in Performance (1968) should be considered 
together: they embrace a general discussion of changes in dramatic 
expression between different social epochs; the specific rise of bour- 
geois theatre over the last century; and an examination of the conditions 
of production of the dramatic text. Tslevision: Tochnology and Cultural” 
Changs (1974) should also be added to this set. 


The third group of studies post-dates 1968 and leads up to The Country 
and the City (1973). It includes The Pelican Book of Eaghsh Prose, Vol. II: 
1780—Preseat (1969), which Williams selected and introduced; TA 
English Novel from Dickens to Lawrence (1970); and Orwell (1971). The- 
matically, this group analyses language and society—English society in 
particular and language in general: in other words, aspects of English 
literature. Narrower in scope than the studies of culture and society, 
these books are more penetrating and authoritative. Although not 
about literature, Keywords (1976), Williams’s recent ‘surprise best-seller’, 
may also belong here. It began its manuscript life as an addendum toq 
Culture and Socisty but was rewritten for publication, and is effectively 
an intervention into the vocabulary shared by writer and reader. 


It would seem that another group may soon be launched with the forth- 
coming publication of Marxism and Literature. Certainly, Williams’s 
recent article on “Base and Superstructure’ had a new theoretical con- 
fidence and international range.1° ` 
1 


Eagleton’s Overview i 


Fagleton’s essay is predominantly an assessment of the ‘first group’ of 
Williams’s work. He omits to mention three of the five latest books 
altogether. The studies of drama are in effect downgraded, for Eagle- 
ton seems to regard Williams’s dramatic theory as an unserious dis-- 
placement of critical attention.” It is an ‘intriguing’ partime into which 
Williams ‘exports’ his internationalism—which is thereby diverted 
from its true object: literature. The whole of Williams’s preoccupation 
with theatre, film and television appears to be trivialized as a soft 
option: one in which social relevance is ‘guaranteed’ by the structure of 
their production. 


At the same time Eagleton over-politicizes his attack on Williams. He 
begins by casting Williams as ‘first and foremost a literary critic’, yet\ 
hardly considers Williams’s actual literary criticism and focuses instead 
on his politics and cultural theory. One of the problems posed by 
Williams’s work as a whole is precisely the way it approaches political 
matters from within a form of literary discourse. The aim of any critic 
discussing his work now should be to disentangle political, cultural 
and literary arguments. To condemn Williams as a literary critic on' 


10 In Nix 82, Nov.-Dec. 1973. 
U The Pelican Beak of Englich Prase, Orwell and Television: Techmelagy and Cuiiural Changs. 
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For example, Fagicton refers only to Drema from Ibsen to Eliet, wheress the new 
title of the much revised later edition is Drawa frem Ibsen to Brocht. 


broadly political grounds actually compounds a confusion for which 
Williams himself has sometimes been responsible. 


Williams has often put forward his general theories in a tangled and 
elusive fashion: a clear, forceful organization of emphasis is not always 
characteristic of his writing about revolutionary strategy and socialist 
culture. On the contrary, especially in his crucial work of the fifties and 
early sixties, the way Williams emphasizes the difficulty of the problems 
is sometimes so ambiguous that the reader is baffled as to the solutions 
actually proposed. Any critic of Williams, therefore, is forced to sim- 
plify Williams’s positions in order to clarify the levels of argument 
involved. Such criticism should not exploit the confusion to its own 
(short-term) advantage, because the entanglement of different levels in 
Williams’s work can also be traced back to a singular determination— 
a positive quality from which it gains a great deal of authority. 


Perhaps the clearest way of putting the positive side is this. Although 
Williams’s political analysis of British society in the carly sixties was 
manifestly inadequate, so too in different ways were the extent alterna- 
tives. The revolutionary groups of what might be called the Leninist 
Left, which would form the most obvious standard of comparison, 
certainly avoided many of Williams’s errors, by their loyalty to classical 
doctrines and their engagement and practical activity within the work- 
ing class. On the other hand, they typically committed their own errors 
of jadgement, frequently relapsing into a comfortable catastrophism at 
variance with the evidence of the world, and generally failed to produce 
any substantial or convincing innovations in socialist theory. These 
limitations were all too often the result of a persistent unwillingness to 
look at the realities of society before them, when they did not conform 
to expectations. 


By contrast, for all his circumlocations and silences, Raymond Williams 
stands for a kind of srathfalness. This is not merely a personal or moral 
quality, it is a decisive political attribute and (if the word has not been 
over-used) a scientific necessity as well. Hagleton’s essay is bold and 
brilliant and advances Marxist discussion as I have said, but in its selec- 
tion of facts and emphases it is difficult at times to feel that it keeps to 
the same commitment. It should be said that this failure is not an indivi- 
dual one so much as an obstacle within our own culture. The art of 
polemic is something that most of us on the left have still to learn. We 
are familiar enough with the aridity of academic and sectarian disputes, 
but not with the discipline of persuasion—which is so taxing in its 
demands for scruple and restraint. 


Williams’s Political Thought 
x. Culturalism 


Eagleton contends that the structural flaw in Williams’s first group of 
works is populism, and I have argued that this is inaccurate, notwith- 
standing Williams’s belief in ‘community’. What, then, is the real weak- 
ness of these books? If it is to be described in a single word, it would be 
caltxralism. This is not a misconception familiar to the Left, but Williams 


has never been conventional. By culturalism, I mean here a strategic 
vision of socialist politics in its way parallel to that of economism. 
' Where economist strategies for socialism rely upon the spontaneous 
momentum of industrial struggles to accomplish the overthrow of 
capital, Williams’s early books contain a culturalist argument which is 
logically similar. He suggests that revolutionary change will be accom- 
plished by the spontaneous intensification of cultural exchange, the 
deepening of free communication and the liberation of creative expres- 
sion. This was the idealized process—the ‘long revolution’ —for which 
Williams pleaded: T see this cultural revolution as a part of the great 
process of human liberation, comparable in importance with the indus, 
trial revolution and the struggle for democracy.’ He continued: ‘t 
believe also that we must not see any part of this great process of change 
as separate, or as an end in itself.’ But precisely by not analysing it 
adequately as a separate instance, Williams typically has slipped into a 
treatment of cultural change as the dominant front on which all ener- 
gies should be concentrated. 


Clear evidence of this ‘slippage’ can be found in the short section i 

The Long Revolxtion on the nature of historical change (and its compres- 
sion into barely five pages is itself evidence of Williams’s elision). 
There, he concedes that to isolate learning and communication as ‘the 
key to change’ could be ‘unrealistic’. Yet he proceeds to do something 
very similar, going so far as to argue that ‘the progress of democracy’ 
essentially means ‘releasing the creative potential of ... working skills 
and communications’. One result is occasional subjectivist declarations, 
of an obviously. untenable sort, for example: “The human crisis is, 
always a crisis of understanding, what we genuinely understand we’ 


can do.”!4 


For despite the emphasis Williams laid on the constraints of the capital- 
ist economy and the incomplete character of liberal democracy in the 
West, he valorized cultural change (communication, understanding,‘ 
art) at the expense of industrial and, above all, political struggle by the 
working class against bourgeois society. Williams argued that cultural 
change could transform the content of British democracy, but was never 
able to attack parliamentary institutions as a form of class rule. The 
result was that the capitalist state virtually disappeared from Williams’s 
writings in these works. For culturaliam, like economism, is essentially 
a failure to comprehend that only a mass revolutionary abolition of 
apparatus of bourgeois rule can inaugurate a transition to socialism— 
something neither wage militancy nor cultural innovation alone cath 
ever achieve. In Williams’s work, politics proper all too quickly dis- 
solved into the process of communication. The Long Revolution failed as 
a strategic intervention because it did not take a measure of the ulti- 
mately decisive concentration of the enemy. The May Day Manifesto 
evaded the question of state power in a similar way, its two brief sec- 
tions on the state totalling 2 mere five-and-a-half pages out of a total of, 
180. They discuss the economic role and acknowledge the class charac- 





D Commsmications, London 1966, p. 125. 
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ter of the British State, but there is no mention of the nature and func- 
tions of its monopoly of armed force.” 


Linked to this evasion, in early Williams, of the primary instrument of 
class domination, is a profound unease towards class conflict itself. 
Indeed, Eagleton is right to claim that Williams, at times, was close to 
denying even the existence of classes. In The Long Revolution, for exam- 
ple, there is a passage which suggests that class divisions are politically 
irrelevant: ‘a group may be a convenient mark on the scale, but it is 
only a mark and it is the fact of continuity over the whole scale which 
is fundamental’.16 Fundamental continuity: Williams’s culturalist 
programme could not proceed by divisive conflict, it could only move 
forward by a steady accumulation of experience. The transformation of 
ideas involves a lengthy task of cultivation. Deutscher wrote of Lenin’s 
father, a school inspector: “The Kalturtrdger could not be a revolutionary, 
for the harvest of popular education ripens slowly’.17 Not that Williams 
is at all paternalist, but the uncontentious tone of his writing and the 
undulating sense of time which informs it convey something of the 
same gradualism. This is emphatically not social democratic reformism 
of the kind we are most familiar with today: Williams is and always has 
been extremely hostile to Fabianism, for example, with its conviction 
that an already given culture should be mechanically transmitted to a 
population that lacks it, by 2 series of institutional adjustments. Wil- 
liams’s culturalism has overlapped with such political reformism at 
times. Its dysawic, however, is quite different and has always allowed 
him to retain intact his fandamental hostility to capitaliam. Before 

` Marxists yield to any easy censure, they should remember their own 
history. A similar ideology was widespread when the gradualism of 
German Socal Democracy turned to flood-tide. Engels then claimed: 
‘Marx relied solely and exclusively upon the intellectual development of 
the working class, which was sure to result from combined action and 
discussion.”!® Solely? Surely not. The political imperative remains: to 
strike against the oppressor state when the iron is hot. Between 1956 
and 1961, while Raymond Williams wrote The Long Revolution, Fidel 
Castro and his comrades-in-arms completed one in record time. Change, 
which Williams values highly, always keeps its surprises, and socialist 
revolution is necessarily sudden as well as protracted. 


2. Democracy and Violence 
Williams, however, was not writing at the end of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Engels may have given Marxism an evolutionary gloss, but if 
he did so it was in the flush of enthusiasm and over-confidence created 





supporters. But its openness, its ‘cultnralism’, made this impossible. 

16 The Lang Revetstion, London 1961, p. 84. 

17 Isaac Deutscher, Laris’ s Chéldbeed, Loadon 1970, p- 20. 

B In Eogels’s ‘Preface’ to the 1890 German edition of The Cemmanist Manifesto: 
‘,.. einzig und allein ...’, Works, Vol. 4, p. 585. 


by the historic expansion of a then Marxist party. Williams has been 
writing in a quite different period. He was, briefly, a member of the 
Communist Party at the end of the thirties, and in the forties he was on 
the Labour Left which was defeated by the experience of the Attlee 
government and its aftermath. Williams’s evasion of the nature and 
position of bourgeois state power lies in his response to this period, the 
period of the Cold War. 7 


This turning-point is discussed in the conclusion to Williams’s book on 
Orwell. He describes how in the successive conflicts against first 
Fascism and then Stalin’s Russia, Western ideologues managed to, 
counterpose democracy and communism. ‘Democracy’ was, of course} 
in the possession of capitalism, and in Williams’s word ‘accommods- 
tion’ to capitalism followed. “This is the knot that was tied in the middle 
19408. And Orwell, indeed, helped to tie it’ But while he attacks 
Orwell for this capitulation, Williams also tries to explain it: “The 
affiliation he tried to make, that he was ready to die for, was prevented 
by the political contradictions of those years and was lost, finally, in 
illusion and terror.’!9 Williams’s relationship to Orwell is obviously anj 
important one for him. Orwell is the last individual to be given a chap- 
ter in the roll-call of Caltars and Society. If that inheritance has been 
continued by Williams, then he picked up the baton from a writer 
whose conclusions, he states, ‘have no general validity’ but who was 
‘brave’ and ‘frank’.?° A study of Orwell, Williams argued, must learn 
what it was that broke him: what it was that Orwell ‘lost’ and which 
must be preserved. s 


But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Williams, despite the fact! 
that he was not defeated and never became an anti-Communist, in fact 
retained a kind of left version of the knot which Orwell helped to tie. 

That he, in effect, reproduced in his main political works the 

tion that there is only one kind of democracy—which exists as a human 

inter-relationship irrespective of its class character. He does not seem‘ 
to recognize that there are two Ainds of democracy: bourgeois and pro- 

letarian. There are many socialists who still dismiss bourgeois demo- 

cracy as a mere ‘fake’. This mistake is one Williams has never made; 

on the contrary, he has an outstanding record on the Left as a socialist 

who has confronted the reality of the parliamentary rights and civil 

liberties of capitalism in the West. The complementary reality of the 

fepressive apparatuses of the bourgeois state has, however, as we have 

seen, never received comparable attention in his work. ‘ 
There is an inversion of this failing in his writings on the Russian ae 
lution and the history of the ussr. For what is missing in these appears 

to be any awareness of the classical counter-component to bourgeois 

parliaments within proletarian politics: nowhere does he mention 

soviets or workers’ councils. By contrast, when he writes on the Soviet 

experience, Williams has always tended to confuse the problem of the, 
fate of the institutions of workers’ democracy with the real yet sepat- 

able issue of social violence. His book Modera Tragedy contains an 





1 Orwell, p. 93. 
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oblique discussion of the October Revolution and its consequences. 
Yet instead of concentrating on the turning-point which saw the des- 
truction of direct workers’ power, Williams amalgamates the whole 
history of the Soviet Union—from the storming of the Winter Palace 
to the triumph of Stalinism—into a single revolutionary experience. 
This is evident in the essay on “Tragedy and Revolution’—which, al- 
though flawed, is perhaps the finest piece of political writing in his 
work, proving beyond doubt that he is a revolutionary socialist. In it, 
Williams argues that tragedy seescapab/y accompanies all mass revolu- 
tions. He does not stress this in order to condemn revolution, nor to 
dismiss deaths and crimes as the small change of great events; instead 
he insists upon the connection between liberation and terror: ‘it is 
difficult for the mind to accept this and we all erect our defences against 
so tragic a recognition. But I believe that it is inevitable, and that we 
must speak of it if it is not to overwhelm us.” 


Since then Williams has acknowledged the ‘subjectivism and fatalism’ 
which ‘for a generation dominated our thought’. The fatalism is 
evident here in the resignation towards the Stalinist terror in Russia. 
By contrast, so far as the West is concerned, it is Williams’s subjectiv- 
ism that comes to the fore, as a striking passage from the same casay 
shows: ‘In some Western societies we are engaged in the attempt to 
make this total revolution without violence, by a process of argument 
and consensus. It is impossible to say if we shall succeed.” The evident 
lack of conviction in the last sentence is deservedly there—for how can 
a total revolution come out of a consensus? 


What is wrong here? In effect, the binary opposition of liberation and 
terror leaves no room to argue that there are forms of proletarian 
emancipation in which the power of the masses—institutionally safe- 
guarded by elective and democratic rights, independence of organiza- 
tions and freedom of publication and criticism—can make it possible to 
check, limit and finally abolish terror, something parliamentary forms 
can never do. Williams’s omission of any account of soviets or workers’ 
councils thus unwittingly makes him at once too indulgent towards 
Stalinism in Russie (where terror is equated with the popular violence 
of any social upheaval), and too uncritical of parliamentarism in the 
West (where violence of any sort becomes hypothetically climinable). 
In the specific creations of proletarian democracy alone lies the solution 
to Williams’s dilemma. 


In Russia, the disappearance of all autonomous organs of workers’ 
power was a key factor in the bureaucratic ascendance of Stalin. That 
there was a connection, historically, between the victory of 1917 and 
Stalin’s régime is undeniable: its exact nature has not yet been ade- 
quately analysed by Marxist historians. But that there is a difference is 
kind between them must be the starting-point for discussing any such 





11 Modera Tragedy, Londoa 1966, p. 78. Or, for another example: “We have still to 
attend to the whole action, and to see actual liberation as part of the same process as 
the terror which appalls. I do not mean that the liberation cancels the terror; I mean 
only that they are connected and that this connection is tragic.’ Ibid. p. 82. 

21 The Country and the City, St Albans 1973, pp. 366-7. 

D Modern Tragedy, p. 78. 


connection. Therefore, to premise a discussion of the Russian revolu- 
tion on the fundamental cossiemity of the October Revolution and 
Stalinism is to depoliticize any subsequent morslity. This is what 
Williams does in his play about Stalin (turning him into a tragic figure 
of the revolution) and also what he does in his reluctance to discuss the 
writing of the Marxist political classics. Although he debates tragedy 
and revolution, liberation and terror, in a way which is individually un- 
flinching, he never discusses or shows any awareness of the arguments 
of Trotsky or Luxemburg on exactly these issues. A comparison of 
Williams’s essay with Isaac Deutecher’s “Marxism and Violence’? is 
telling here, for Deutscher was probably the only other major fevolu- 
tionary writer in Britain not ‘broken during that decade”*6 (the forties). 
Like Williams, Deutscher had a ‘tragic vision’ of the Russian revolu- 
tion. But his Marxist understanding of its historical dynamics was 
vastly superior, and ensured that he never mistook proletarian insur- 
gency for anonymous terror (in whatever form), Williams’s isolation 
from a Marxist discourse here was thus a real and damaging limit to his 
work.?” 

d 


Williams’s Theory of Culture 


If these are the real criticisms to be made of Williams’s political contri- 
bution—that he is culturalist in his approach to Western society, and 
silent about proletarian forms of democracy—how should we assess his 
general theory of culture? I have argued that in his political account of 
eociety and history Williams is idealist in the role he assigns to culture> 
This is true in his general theory as well: he discusses culture as a unified, 
set of practices, assigns it a transformative function and makes it an 
over-riding source of value. Williams’s ideas of historical change and 
of social organization are to this extent all disembodied. But there is 
another contrasting side to his approach which is materialist. For in 
part precisely in order to endow culture with the causal weight neces-, 
sary for it to finally determine change, Williams—to a unique extent— 
has stressed and studied the material history of cultural forms. 


The paradox of Williams is this: that while he has been idealist in the 
roles which he assigns to culture withis society, he has at the same time 
been materialist in his treatment of practices sithix cxlters. If at times 
he has been almost ethereal in his insistence upon ‘communication’ as a 





H Trotsky, Terrorism and Commaism. For Rosa Luxemburg, seo Norman erat 


‘community’ of understanding can exist, but recognizes, in its cadences, that it does 
not. The most immediate drawback to this style is that it refuses explicit polemic, 
necessary to create such a ‘commnnity’, even while it retains a persistent equanimity 
of argument. This was not true of the few short articles Williams was able to publish 
in Pelitics end Letters, and it must again cease to be true if Williams is to re-engage 


properly with the revolutionary Left. 


solvent of conflict, yet he has always been unshakeably solid when he 
has examined actual forms and types of communication, from vocabu- 
lary and dislects to newspaper formats and the architecture of the 


stage. 


Tension between his materialism and his idealism is present through- 
out Williams’s work. The earliest edition of Drama in Performance (1954) 
discusses the material effects of the interposition of stage and action 
upon the relationship between script and audience. The Long Revolution 
provides a concrete account of the reading public, and the list can be 
extended through all his books. Similarly, an idealist component has 
never been absent either: from the discussion of ‘community’ in Caltars 
aad Society to that of ‘human practices’ in his recent essay on “Base and 
Superstructure’. The key to understanding the general development of 
Williams’s work is that the balance between the two has altered towards 
an increasingly materialist emphasis. 


In the first group of his output, Williams’s idealism was undoubtedly 
dominant. In the third group, the one most concerned with literature, 
his materialism gains the upper hand. Similar books from each set can 
be compared to illustrate this development: Commanications and Teke- 
vision. Fach contains careful, detailed content analysis and historical dis- 
cussion of the growth of the media—newspapers and television, respec- 
tively. But in Comsasications, these reflections take up only the first half 
of the book and lead on to an argument that a ‘cultural revolution’ 
through institutional reforms will democratize society via the com- 
munications sector. Te/esistox contains virtually no such special plead- 
ing, but does advance an original account of the way technical and 
social structures of the medium determine forms of expression them- 
selves—an analysis entirely absent from the earlier volume. The terms 
‘idealist’ and ‘materialist’ do not in themselves separate two sides of a 
manichean gulf between virtue and iniquity. The absence of any politi- 
cal advocacy in Television, even of an idealist kind, is a limitation. Valid 
proposels may be made within an idealist framework, just as mistakes 
can be made within a materialist one. It is their co-existence with its 
tension and dynamic which forms the contradictory unity of Williams’s 
work. 


Williams’s notion of culture as ‘2 whole way of life’ is an example. The 
definition was taken from T. S. Eliot, but Williams produced a secular, 
socialist version of it by insisting upon the statistical and technical 
elements necessary for any adequate account of culture, and the social 
determinants of any “way of life’. The reason why Williams turned to 
such an obviously reactionary source is also interesting. In Calters and 
Society he compared Eliot’s theories to those of Fabian reformism and 
decided that, in contrast to the Fabians, Eliot was correct to believe 
that the democratization of culture would indeed undermine its tradi- 
tional structure and transform its velues—a prospect Eliot deplored. 
But this is exactly why Williams agreed with Eliot rather than the 
Fabians: Eliot was not evasive about a change which for him meant a 
‘cheapening’, whereas for Williams it was an ‘enrichment’. The way 


28 Culture and Society, p. 235. 


io which Williams inherited an idealist framework, yet tarned it upside 
down from within, is clear. 


Another telling instance of Williams’s dualism is the role he gives to 
‘experience’. Eagleton rightly notes its crucial epistemological import- 
ance for Williams and its methodological inadequacy. He also argues 
that Williams inherited its use from Leavis and Scrutey. But for Wik 
liams, unlike Leavis, experience is not an unalterable or metaphysical 
value—a single paradigmatic criterion of subjective judgement. It too 
is subject to history—he refers to ‘the sense of an experience and ways 
of changing it? (my emphasis).29 Williams’s development of the concep cept 
‘structure of feeling’ is designed exactly to restore the category o 
experience to the world, as a part of its mutable and various social 
history. The contrast with Leavis can be seen in the consequences for 
his literary judgements. Williams extols Dickens for his dramatization 
of the chaotic realities of new urban experience, and then Joyce for his 
disintegration of a unified consciousness in U/ysses.5° In a cautious essay 
on Solzhenitsyn he insists upon the reality of the ‘negative group’: 
‘innumerable centres: all subjects, all objects’.*! Williams’s literary 
world is structurally plural. If this sensitivity to the varying character 
of experience is elided into traditional bourgeois individualism, then 
Williams’s modernism (and in the theatre he long ago singled out 
Brecht and Beckett for praise) becomes incomprehensible—a mere 
knack for the ew coraat.>* 


For all the subjectivism of his general cultural theory, Williams has 
ee ee ee eee) 
ist studies. Indeed Williams has perhaps been more responsive to 

nical developments in culture than any Marxist critic of this century. 
The contrast with Lukacs or Goldmann is illuminating. Yet because he 
has also taken far more seriously than such critics the precise social 
setting of new material techniques, he has also been immune to the 


19 The Conmtry and the City, p. 368. 

30 Ibid. pp. 191, 293. 

31 On Solzhenitsyn’, in Literature and Rerelntion, Eds. G. A. White and C. Newman, 

New York 1972, p. 329. 

ee ee ee ATE RE 
ee ‘experience’ does not share 

these qualities. On the contrary it is grven a privileged role as the determining organ 
izer of knowledge. His insistence on the ‘living’ obstructs Williama’s'effocts to con- 


experience 
especially the active experience of practice. But however much experience may be 
valid check on theory, the laws of motion of capitalism as a global system obviously 
can only be uncovered by arguments of an abstract kind. The consequences of these 
laws of motion will be experienced, but the reality of the process behind such effects 


experience; through 
comprehension of experience as expressed in the cultural record, one can adequately 
understand the whole history of capitalist society. In other words, while Williams 
handles specific experiences in a concrete and objective way, when he deploys the 
term as a concept, he does so in a subjectivist fashion : this central notian reproduces 
in miniature the tension of his work as a whole. But it follows that it is not sufficient 
to show thet Williame’s work is dominated by an idealist epistemology to conclude 


that all his generalizations are false. 


naive technologism for which Adorno once criticized Benjamin. 
Williams has been able to welcome the revolutionary potential of new 
media without ever forgetting the ability of capital to manipulate them 
for its own ends. In this respect he has often been in advance of the 
Marxism of his time. 


Conclusion 


Williams’s work deserves a much more comprehensive survey than has 
been possible here. These remarks have been designed only to bring 
into focus two of the difficult problems it presents for any Marxist 
assessment—the exact strengths and weaknesses of Williams’s political 
thought, between consensus and conflict, and the constant complexity 
of his cultural theory, combining idealism and materialism. An honest 
appraisal must accept at the outset that on many of the issues on which 
Williams has written there is no simple superior terrain of historical 
materialism from which his work can be judged. This does not mean, 
as I have tried to show, that Williams’s work is exempt from criticisms 
that are properly Marxist. However, any careful critic of Williams must 
not only acknowledge, as Eagleton does, the manifest intellectual and 
political development of the author; he or she needs to offer a satis- 
factory explanation of this change.* I think it can be shown that vir- 
tually a// of Williams’s books contain a strong materialist moment as 
well as a recognizably idealist one. It is the altering relationship be- 
tween the two which provides a basis for comprehending the remark- 
able evolution of his thought. 


His work also deserves 2 more balanced coverage than it has so far 
received. Especially needed is a serious treatment of his work on 
drama: theatre, film and television. This may be another area where 
Williams will prove to be ahead of his time as a critic. He points out, in 
the introduction to Drama from Ibsen to Brecht, that although the modern 
European theatre is an important bourgeois art, for the first seventy- 
five years of its century-long existence it has been ‘overshadowed 
by the novel as a major form’. He might have gone on to comment 
thet since the Second World War the ascent of movies and tv has 
tended to reverse the relationship between drama and literature in 
society at large. In addition, Williams’s own fiction, his play, as well as 
his journalism and his attempt to found a magazine, all need to be 
integrated into any assessment of his achievement as a whole. 


Another major problem posed by Williams’s work is why his political 
and social theories should have appeared from within the literary sector 
or, more precisely, why only the literary culture in England was capable 
of such fertility. Perry Anderson has stressed the exceptional nature of 
the literary tradition in Britain and isolated it as the displaced site of 





3 Thus Eagleton argues that Williams was still on the ‘Leavisite terrain’ when be 
wrote The Explish Nose!, while in The Canmriry and the City be agrees that ‘Marxist 
positions constitute the very terms of the debate’. How could this rupture take place 
(especially when entire sections of the former are inclnded in the latter)? How could 
someane so thoroughly ‘idealist’ and ‘populist’ have leapt the enormous gulf which 
separates such ideologies from historical materialism ? 

H Drama frem Ibsen te Brecht, London 1971, p. 11. 


totalizing theory. Yet, while he mapped out this distinction, he did 
not fully explain its dynamic. Why was it that a virtually isolated social- 
ist in the literary sector should have attempted a unified historical and 
social account of contemporary Britain, while none of the brilliant 
generation of Marxist historians who were Williams’s contemporaries 
were politically capable of an equivalent effort in the fifties and sixties? 


This poses the question of Williams’s role as as intellectual. Any evalua- 
tion must situate him concretely in his own society. Comparison may 
illuminate this most succinctly. While Eagleton properly insists that 
Williams’s criticism should be compared with that of Lukács, Gold- 
mann and Benjamin, his political role can be contrasted with Sartre’s, At 
first sight no two figures might appear more dissimila:, but there are 
some striking parallels between the two. Both have worked on the 
relationship between politics and culture, especially literature, Both 
have written novels and plays as well as criticism and social theory. 
Both are fascinated by the heroic period of the 18408. Both have tried 
to become materialists on their own terms, fighting an obstinate battle 
against the reductionism of mechanical Marxism. Had Politics ang 
Letters survived, rather than flickering out, after a year of publication, 
in 1948, it would have been the English cousin of Las Temps Modernes. 


Finally, of course, any responsible appraisal of Williams must situate 
him historically. Williams’s primary formation was in the forties and 
not, a8 Eagleton implies, in the thirties. He set out on the study which 
was to result in Culture and Society at the onset of the Cold War.*6 It was, 
the tremendous pressures of this conjuncture which forced Williams—- 
a Communist in 1938—to turn inwards to the English tradition to seek 
some anchorage for a general investigation of his own time. This was 
the point at which he temporarily relinquished an international idiom. 


Looking back, we have to ask: in 1946, when he was twenty-five, 
what Marxism could Williams have easily inherited? The Soviet State 
had killed or silenced its finest intellectuals. Within two years the con- 
tinent’s only victorious partisans—in Yugoslavia—were anathemired 
as fascists, and trials gripped the rest of Eastern Europe. Western Marx- 
ism, which now provides one means of affiliating to historical material- 
ism without party association, was unavailable. Gramsci was not yet 
published; Sartre was defending existentialism while Lukács was 
abusing it (History aad Class Consciousness remained suppressed); the 
Frankfurt School was producing pessimistic sociology in the United 
States; Benjamin had yet to be unearthed. Those who claim the Marxist 
tradition today cannot deny what it was then. If Williams has been 
obliged to change his ideas, and to develop them considerably since the 
late forties, it should not be forgotten that Marxism has been obliged to 
change itself even more. 


5 In ‘Components of the National Calture’, NLR 50, July-August 1968. Andersod 
also discussed Williams, briefly but cogently, in ‘Origins of the Present Crisis’, NLE 


36 Comparing what was to become known as McCarthyism in the States with Zhdan- 
oviem in Russia, Williams concluded: ‘Politically, the American is perhaps the moat 
distasteful; culturally the Soviet is certainly the most serious.’ Politics and Letiors 4, 
1948, p. 68. 
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The Theory of the Long Cycle: 
Kondratiev, Trotsky, Mandel 


\t'the mention of long cycles, most economists will recall Joseph Schumpeter’s 
lassic study, Business Cycles. In that work Schumpeter referred to cyclical move- 
nents of approximately fifty years in length as ‘Kondratievs’, after the Russian 
conomist N. D. Kondratiev, who was one of the first writers to attempt to 
itovide statistical evidence of such phenomena. In recent years Kondratiev’s 
ame has appeared with increasing frequency not only in business journals, but 
Iso in the writings of Ernest Mandel. In his new book, Late Capitalism, Mandel 
as made a systematic effort to reconcile Kondratiev’s conclusions with the 
darxist tradition in general, and with the views of Leon Trotsky in particular.’ 
[he present article will therefore explore some of the more important differences 
ghich emerged in various encounters between Trotsky and Kondratiev, and 
hen assess the problems which inhere in Mandel’s endeavour. 


Sondratiev’s first reference to long cycles occurred in his book The World 
“conomy and its Conjunctures During and After the War (1922). For the most part the 


book was concemed with an empirical analysis of events since 1914 
father than with explicitly theoretical questions. The concept of lon; 
cycles was introduced only in the last chapter, and then in the form of: 
somewhat tentative historical generalization. At various places in thi 
book, however, Kondratiev commented upon the nature of capitalism’, 
‘equilibrium’. While it might at first seem paradoxical, the problem o 
how to interpret capitalism’s equilibrium later played a critical role ii 
the debate with Trotsky over how to interpret the system’s dynamics. 


The economic crisis of 1920-21, Kondratiev explained, had resultec 
from a disruption of equilibrium in the distribution of world market 
and productive forces. America and other overseas countries had vasti 
expanded production during the war, leading to their occupation ol 
Europe’s former export markets. By early 1920, Europe’s initial recov- 
ery led to an effort to regain these markets and thereby to restore the 
world economy on the basis of its pre-war, but now obsolescent equili. 
brium. The result was the international crisis which began in mid-1920 
Kondratiev described the relationship between crises and equilibriu 
in the following manner: ‘In its most general form the essence of ag 
economic crisis lies in the fact that the national economies of separate 
countries and the world economy as a whole, taken as a moving system 
of elements, loses its equilibrium and experiences an acute, painful pro- 
cess of transition to the condition of a new moving equilibrium. From 
the economic point of view a crisis is always only an acute and painful 
process of liquidating the disparities which have arisen in the structure 
of a national economy, and which destroy the equilibrium of its ele- 
ments. [A crisis] is the process of establishing a new equilibrium amon 
these elements in place of the one which has broken down.”? 


Contrary to many Bolsheviks, Kondratiey argued that the crisis of 
1920-21 was neither unique nor exceptional. Its historical function was 
not to herald the imminent collapse of capitaliam, but to facilitate the 
restoration of equilibrium. The concept of long cycles was invoked in 
order to put the problem into its proper perspective and thus to sub- 
stantiate this conclusion. Since 1789, Kondratiev declared, capitalism 
had experienced two complete long cycles of approximately fifty yeats. 
The years 1789 to 1809 had witnessed a long wave of expansion, fol- 
lowed by a long wave of relative stagnation from 1809 to 1849. These 
two waves, together, constituted the first cycle. In 1849 2 new cycle 
began with an expanding wave which lasted until 1873, and which was 
then followed by a declining wave until 1896. The expanding wave o 
the third cycle then lasted from 1896 until 1920.4 The particularly acu 
nature of the post-war crisis was thus explained by the fact that it 
marked a turning point in the third long cycle and the beginning of its 
declining wave. In the coming years, Kondratiev predicted, depressions 
would be protracted and recoveries brief, giving the long wave its 
stagnant tone. Nevertheless, the pending wave of relative stagnation 
did not contradict the fact that capitalism was re-establishing its moving 





3 Ibid. p. 209; cf. pp. 192, 214. 
* Ibid. p. 242. 


equilibrium. The effect of the 1920-21 crisis would be ‘a decisive weak- 
ening of the discrepancies in the system of elements which makes up 
the world economy’. 


Leon Trotsky dealt with essentially the same questions a year before the 
publication of Kondratiev’s manuscript, in a speech to the third con- 
gress of the Communist International. Like Kondratiev, Trotsky be- 
lieved that to analyse capitalism’s crises one must first understand its 
equilibrium. His treatment of the subject was in many ways similar to 
Kondratiev’s: ‘Capitalist equilibrium is an extremely complex phenom- 
enon. Capitalism produces this equilibrium, disrupts it, restores it 
anew in order to disrupt it anew, concurrently extending the limits of 
its domination. In the economic sphere these constant disruptions and 
restorations of the equilibrium take the shape of crises and booms. ... 
Capitalism thus possesses a dynamic equilibrium, one which is always in 
the process of either disruption or restoration.’® 


The similarity did not end there. Trotsky too disagreed with those 
Comintern members who were eagerly awaiting capitalism’s collapse. 
He argued that the return of crises itself was evidence that ‘capitalism is 
not yet dead’. In order to assess future prospects, Trotsky likewise 
believed that current events must be put into perspective. For this pur- 
pose he referred to a graph of English foreign trade which had recently 
appeared in The Tiwas. He described the graph as follows: ‘In January 
of this year the London Tiaes published a table covering a period of 
138 years. ... In this interval there have been 16 cycles, Le., 16 crises and 
16 phases ‘of prosperity. Each cycle covers approximately 8 2/3, almost 
g years... . If we analyze the curve of development more closely, we 
shall find that it falls into five segments, five different and distinct 
periods. From 1781 to 1851 the development is very slow; there is 
scarcely any movement observable... . After the revolution of 1848, 
which acted to extend the framework of the European market, there 
comes a breaking point. From 1851 to 1873 the curve of development 
rises steeply... . Then from 1873 on there follows an epoch of depres- 
sion.- From 1873 until approximately 1894 we notice stagnation in 
English trade. . . . Then comes another boom, lasting until the year 
1913.... Then, finally, with the year 1914, the fifth period begins— 
the period of the destruction of capitalist economy.’® As the above 
excerpts indicate, Trotsky and Kondratiev appeared to agree on the 
concept of equilibrium; and Trotsky’s time periods also corresponded 
generally with Kondratiev’s outline of long cycles. Obscured by these 
similarities, however, were fundamental differences, the only sign of 
which, at this point in time, could be detected in Trotsky’s reference to 
historical ‘periods’ as compared with Kondratiev’s ‘cycles’. The full 
significance of these terms would subsequently become clear. 


Only with respect to one critical point were Trotsky and Kondratiev 
already in totel disagreement. Whereas Kondratiev reasoned that the 











3 Ibid. p. 254. 
6 Leon Trotsky, The First Five Years of the Communist International, New York 1945, 
Vol. I, p. 174- 
7 Ibid. p. 200. 
è Ibid. p. 201. 


crisis of 1920-21 indicated the approaching restoration of capitalism’ 
equilibrium, Trotsky denied that such was the case. Within the separat 
national economies of Earope he saw continuing disequilibrium be 
tween town and country and between the various branches of industry. 
In the world economy an even more profound disequilibrium was ap 
parent in Europe’s relationship with America. America’s export com 
petition was menacing Europe’s recovery. And the American econom: 
was itself in jeopardy ‘because Europe is impoverished and can nc 
longer buy American goods’.!° The necessary consequence would be ‘ 
period of prolonged and profound depression’.! Future crises woulc 
curtail American production while simultaneously levelling out thi 
economies of Europe ‘in reverse’. ‘. . . In the epoch which we havi 
entered’, Trotsky asserted, “. . . up-swings can only be of a superficia 
and primarily speculative character, while the crises become more anc 
more prolonged and deeper-going.”!? Theoretically capitalism’s equili 
brium might eventually be restored—efter two or three decades—bu 
only at a horrible price: Europe would be ‘thrown violently into re 
verse gear’ and millions of workers would ‘die from unemploymen 
and malnutrition’.4 4 
In December 1921 Trotsky published an article entitled ‘Flood-Tide’ 
which provided an additional hint regarding his future debate witt 
Kondratiev. As in his discussion of the English foreign trade graph, he 
was again concerned with two basic phenomena: the regular fluctu- 
ations of the classical business cycle, lasting eight to ten years, and the 
‘uneven upward curvature’ of the underlying trend of development 
Referring to the latter as the ‘basic curve’ of capitalist development, 
Trotsky observed: “There are decades when it rises only by a hair’ 
breadth, then follow decades when it swings steeply upward, only ir 
order later, during a new epoch, to remain for a long time on one anc 
the same level.’ The periodic fluctuations of the classical cycle, he sug- 
gested, ‘might be compared to the vibrations of .. . a string of wire 
under tension’. But this analogy was unsatisfactory in that the basi 
curve or line of development, unlike a string of wire, ‘is not straight’. 
A better analogy might compare capitalism’s cycles with the heartbea: 
of a living organism. When the organism is healthy its heartbeat is 
regular. The senility of post-war capitalism, in these terms, could bx 
detected in the transformation of regular cycles into convulsive 
‘spasms’ of the kind experienced in 1920~21.5 


In November 1922 Trotsky spoke to the fourth congress of the Com: 
munist International on the same theme, stressing the need for a 
study of the relationship between capitelism’s ‘basic curve’ and 

‘cyclical curve’. “The correlation of the two curves’, he pointed out, ‘ha: 
not been elucidated up to now in Marxist literature—nor to my know: 
ledge in general economic literature. Yet the question is of the utmos 
importance both theoretically and politically.’16 These remarks indicat: 
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that up to this time Trotsky was still not familiar with Kondratiev’s 
book. The World Economy and its Conjunctures had in fact explored pre- 
cisely this question. By his use of the term ‘long cycles’, Kondratiev 
had implicitly hypothesized that the basic trend of capitalist develop- 
ment could be represented either by a straight line, or by a smooth 
curve, against which long cycles might be measured. In other words, 
the long-run moving equilibrium of capitalism was assumed to move 
in accordance with a single equation, whereas Trotsky’s concept of un- 
even development implied a trend broken into discontinuous periods, 
each represented by a distinct line with a different slope. By June 1923 
Trotsky had studied Kondratiev’s work. His response was instantly 
critical. 


In his article ‘On the Curve of Capitalist Development’, Trotsky chal- 
lenged Kondratiev’s assumptions by presenting a stylized diagram of 
capitalist economic growth based upon the graph of English foreign 
trade (Diagram 1). As the diagram indicates, Trotsky saw capitalism’s 
‘moving equilibrium’ being periodically interrupted at clearly defined 
turning-points which altered its slope. Kondratiev’s methodology 
differed in that he assumed a trend-line similar to that which we have 
superimposed upon Trotsky’s diagram. He was therefore led to con- 
clude that the short-run oscillations, when statistically smoothed, 


would yield the pattern of long cycles. At a later juncture Kondratiev 
would publish his own graphs, making this reasoning more explicit. 


Trotsky rejected the concept of long cycles on the grounds that Kon- 
dratiey had obscured the difference between periodical cycles and 
separate historical periods. Marx had succeeded in discerning regularity 
in the pattern of short cycles because these were the consequence of the 
internal contradictions of capitalism. Before one could speak of regular 
long cycles, however, one had first to posit the existence of an faternel 
regalator. But as Trotsky sought to demonstrate in his diagram, the 
turning-points of capitalist development were regulated by external 
conditions and by the relative autonomy of superstractural phenomena. 
The turning-points were, therefore, unpredictable in character and no 
automatic periodicity was possible. As Trotsky wrote: ‘One can reject 
in advance the attempts by Professor Kondratiev to assign to theepochs 
which he calls long cycles, the same “strict rhythm” which is observed 
in short cycles. This attempt is a clearly mistaken generalization on the 
basis of a formal analogy. The periodicity of short cycles is conditioned 
by the internal dynamic of capitalist forces, which manifests itself when- 
ever and wherever there is 2 market. As for those long (50 year) inter- 
vals of the capitalist curve, which Professor Kondratiev hastily proposes 
also to call cycles, their character and duration is determined not by the 
internal play of capitalist forces, but by the external conditions in which 
capitalist development occurs. The absorption by capitalism of new 
countries and continents, the discovery of new natural resources, and, 
in addition, significant factors of a “superstructural” order, such as 
wars and revolutions, determine the character and alteration of expan- 
sive, stagnating or declining epochs in capitalist development.’!7 





17 Trotsky, ʻO krivoi kapitalisticheskovo rervittya’, in Vestnth Setsialisticheckel 
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Explanatory note. Trotsky refers to the above diagmm as an ‘arbitrarily con 
structed’ drawing, or 2 ‘schematic drawing’. However, Trotaky was too careful a 
thinker to allow legerdemain any pert in his writing. Instead, my judgment is that 
the drawing originated with the foreign trade data to which Trotsky referred in 1921. 
That this was in fact the case is shown in Diagram 3 (below), where I superimpose 
Trotaky’s “basic curve’ upon Kondmtiev’s empirical line. The result is 2 reasonable 
fit between the two lines if allowance is made for differences in the length of the first“ 
and third segment of the ‘basic curve’. The drawing therefore represents reality in 
the general sense that its origin is factual; it is ‘schematic’, or hypothetical, in the 
sense that the ‘conjunctural (or cyclical) curve’ simplifies the data represented by 
Koadratlev’s empirical line. Likewise the superstructure! events (A, B, C, D, E) do 
not refer to specific real events, but to any events of such magnitude as to affect the 
course of capitalist development, events such as the revolutions of 1848 or the 


Russian revolution of 1905. The reader should notice, however, that the Important 
point is not the exactness of the fit between the two drawings, but the fact that the 
structure of Trotsky’s ‘basic curve’ is so radically different from Kondratiev’s single 
equation tendine. It is this fact which underlines Trotsky’s disagreement with 
Kondratlev’s belief that capitelizm’s ‘moving equilibrium’ could be portrayed as an 
unbroken line against which ‘long cycles’ might be measured. 


The next major development in the debate over long cycles came in 
1925, with the publication of Kondratiev’s essay dealing with “The 
Long Cycles of the Conjuncture’. In this essay, and in an oral report to a 
professional audience in February 1926, Kondratiev discussed the 
tentative conclusions he had reached in 1922. To demonstrate his find- 
ings he used several graphs dealing with both real and monetary data. 
His method, he explained, had been to eliminate the effects of popula- 
tion growth where necessary, and then to plot the empirical data. By 
means of the least-squares technique, a trend-line was then determined 
for each series, from which the deviations of the empirical data were 
measured and plotted horizontally. Short-term cyclical influences were 
then removed using a nine-year moving average, producing 2 third 
gtaph which portrayed the movements of the long cycle about the 
trend line. In the case of the English foreign-trade data his results were 


as follows (Diagram 2). 


In light of these more detailed statistics, Kondratiev now revised his 
earlier estimates of the turning-points of the long waves. Their pattern, 


he suggested, had been the following: 


1790 to 1810-17 rising wave 
1810-17 to 1844-51 ae first long cycle 


844-51 to rising 
cae to ee ain second long cycle 


1890-6 to 1914-20 rising wave. 


The occasional arbitrariness in Kondratiev’s selection of turning-points, 
as well as certain other questionable practices in his use of statistics, 
were commented upon at length by several of his contemporaries and 
have been summarized by George Garvy’s article in The Review of 
Economic Statistics8 For that reason they need not detain us here. More 
important are the differences between his approach and Trotsky’s. 
These can be most readily perceived if we now superimpose upon 
Kondratiev’s first graph Trotsky’s stylized sketch of capitalist develop- 
ment. Since this sketch was also drawn from foreign trade data, 
Trotsky’s segmented line fits quite adequately with Kondratiev’s graph. 
To make the comparison more complete, we have here added the mis- 
siog fourth segment to Trotsky’s line (Diagram 3). In this way we have 
portrayed all of the four periods which Trotsky discussed in 1921, the 
fifth period being that of the destruction of capitalism, which was about 


to 


Diagram 3 clarifies the methodological differences between Trotsky and 





18 George Garvy, ‘Kondratiev’s Theory of Long Cycles’, in The Restew of Eromenxic 
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Kondratiev, making it necessary now to explore more thoroughly the 
assumptions implicit in the two approaches. The major point to notice 
in this regard is that Kondratiev treated Trotsky’s ‘external conditions’ 
as passive manifestations of the long cycle itself, rather than as shocks 
to the capitalist system emanating from without (in either a conceptual 
or geographical sense). According to Kondratiev, there were several 
‘regularities’, or generally predictable characteristics of a long cycle’s 
movement. He explained that 1. technological innovations, extensions 
of the world market and changes in the money supply regularly occur 
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DIAGRAM 3 


Trotsky’s ‘Carve of Capitalist Development’ Superimposed upon Kondratiev’s Graph 
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either before the upswing of a long cycle or in its early stages;'9 2. wars, 
revolutions and other social transformations occur during rising 
waves ;*9 3. declining waves are accompanied by severe agricultural de- 
>` pressions; * and 4. the long cycle affects the pattern of the short cycle by 
determining the balance between depressions and recoveries.?? 


To demonstrate that no distinction could be drawn between capitalism’s 
‘internal dynamic’ and its ‘external conditions’, Kondratiev elaborated 
farther. Technological discoveries, he asserted, were linked to the de- 
clining wave of the long cycle and presupposed a rising wave before 
they could enter the productive process on a large scale.” Wars were 
the result of a rising wave of growth leading to an intensified struggle 
d for markets. Revolutions were caused by the conflict between expand- 
ing capitalism and the traditional legal-social order of society.“ New 
countries were drawn into the world economy not by accident, but 
when they became necessary as markets and sources of materials.?6 
Gold production similarly was conditioned by the oscillating pattern of 


long waves.?’ 
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As for the ‘strict rhythm’ of the movements he was considering, 
Kondratiev conceded that his research to date might not substantiate a 
fally cyclical pattern. He insisted, however, that such a pattern wes 
‘most probable’.?* The duration of short cycles varied between 7 and 11 
years, or by 57 per cent; that of long cycles varied between 48 and 60 
years, or by only 25 per cent.?9 It followed thet the long cycles were 
generally rhythmical. Moreover, they possessed that rhythm precisely 
because they were not subject to the external shocks which Trotsky had 
posited. These alleged shocks were themselves only expressions of the 
long waves and were statistically represented by their movement. In 
Kondratiev’s analysis, the basic pattern of capitalism was its cyclicah 
fluctuations, both long and short. But to study the long fluctuations it 
was clearly necessary to differentiate between cause and effect, to focus 
upon the reality of the cycle and not upon its consequences. This could 
only be done by plotting the deviations of the empirical data from a 
trend-line. The trend-line itself could not be segmented. Nor was there 
any theoretical justification for doing so, inasmuch as capitalism was 
capitalism, whatever the period in question, and was characterized by 
an essentially unchanging dynamic. The single trend-line represented, 
the long-term moving equilibrium of the capitalist system. The addition 
of new data to the time series might result in a new trend-line, with a 
better ‘fit’, but to be consistent with Kondratiev’s reasoning that line 
too would be governed by a single equation. In brief, Kondratiev’s 
method was based upon his theory of equilibrium, as expounded in 
The World Economy and its Conjunctwres, and his internalization of 
Trotsky’s ‘external conditions’. š 


In his oral report of February 1926, Kondratiev went beyond a descrip-/ 
tive analysis of long cycles and endeavoured to explain their causes. He 
began by dealing with capitalism’s constant tendency towards equili- 
brium, which he now defined in terms of three ‘orders’. The first order 
was based upon relatively fixed supply and demand; the second resulted 
when, on the basis of existing capital equipment, volumes of produc- 
tion expanded or contracted; and the third order involved changes in 
the capital stock.*° The long cycles represented deviations from the 
long-term moving equilibrium, these deviations being related to the 
reproduction of the most durable and costly forms of fixed capital. In 
Kondratiev’s words: ‘[Just 28] Marx asserted that the material basis of 
crises, or of average cycles, repeating themselves each decade, is the 
material wearing out, replacement and expansion of the mass of means 
of production in the form of machines lasting an average of ten years,... 
it can be suggested that the material basis of long cycles is the wearing\ 
out, replacement and expansion of fixed capital goods which require a 
long period of time and enormous expenditures to produce. The re- 
placement and expansion of these goods does not proceed smoothly, 
but in spurts, another expreasion of which are the long waves of the 
conjuncture. ... Thus the long cycles of the conjuncture constitute the 
processes of the deviation of the real level of the elements of the capital- 
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ist system from the equilibrium level (of the third order, or higher) of 
this system; processes, in the course of which the level of equilibrium 


itself changes.” 


The forms of investment which Kondratiev had in mind included 
canals, railways, buildings and the periodical technological renovations 
of industry which attend the rising wave of a long cycle. The implica- 
tion of this argument was that the long cycle was no less regulated by 
the ‘internal dynamic’ of capitalism than the short cycle. A rising wave 
presupposed a lengthy period of saving in excess of fixed capital forma- 
tion, ultimate concentration of these savings in the hands of investors, 
and profit opportunities sufficiently attractive to induce a new wave of 
investment.*2 The new investment wave would ultimately contribute to 
political and social instability; and this fact, together with a gradual 
depletion of loanable funds, would cause the interest rate to rise.” 
Investment would then be curtailed, a declining wave would ensue, and 
the incentive to discover cost-cutting innovations would be restored. 


But major technological discoveries would not enter into production 
until a new round of massive capital accumulation had occurred. As the 
general price index drifted downwards during the declining wave, 
savings would be accumulated by those on fixed incomes. The more 
acute depression in agriculture, where production was less responsive 
to price changes than in industry, would alter the terms of trade be- 
tween the rural and urban sectors and accelerate saving activity in the 
latter. In addition, the weakening of the general price index would 
promote expanded gold production as the purchasing power of gold in 
terms of other commodities rose. In this way too the supply of loanable 
funds would grow. The aggregate consequence of all these changes 
would be a decline in the interest rate, renewing the incentive to invest.>+ 
Such was Kondratiev’s brief outline of the mechanics of the long cycle. 
This was, he cautioned, only a first attempt at theoretical explanation. 
Nevertheless, he was content that he had given ‘a sufficiently complete 
and satisfactory explanation’. 


Needless to say, his many critics were less satisfied. One of these was 
Trotsky. On 18 January 1926 Trotsky participated in a discussion on 
the world economy, attended by several of Russia’s best-known 
authorities on the subject, including Kondratiev. The main theme of 
Trotsky’s contribution, as in 1921, was the prevailing disequilibrium in 
world affairs. Europe, he affirmed, was continuing to experience spas- 
modic convulsions in place of a regular cycle.*6 ‘, . . When a living 
organism finds itself in impossible circumstances’, Trotsky had written 
a few months earlier, ‘its heart beats irregularly... . This is what we 
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have been witnessing in Europe.’37 The Ruhr experience had demon- 
strated that superstructural events were hindering the ‘free or semi-free 
play of economic forces’.2® Should America continue to flourish, at 
Europe’s expense, Trotsky indicated that superstractural factors would 
grow in importance: Europe would face a revolutionary perspective.’ 
Conversely, if the American economy did not grow, American militar- 
ism would. 


Turning to more theoretical questions, Trotsky repeated his belief that 
Kondratiev’s ‘waves’ were simply the reflections of ‘external condi- 
tions’. The long cycles did not ‘grow out of the internal dynamics of 
the capitalist process as such, but out of the conditions in which it finds” 
itself. . .; out of the opening up of new continents, colonies and markets 
for capitalist activity, or out of the military [and] revolutionary shocks 
which cross its path’.*! The simultaneous decline of Europe and expan- 
sion of American proved that Kondratiev’s ‘cycle’ did not apply uni- 
formly to the world economy. Nor could it do so, for individual coun; 
trles were each regulated by their own internal contradictions, thus 
accounting for the uneven development of the world economy as v 
whole. ‘. . . If one attempts [to establish a long cycle] for each separate 
country’, Trotsky argued, ‘the whole thing crumbles into dust. Marx’s 
cycle, meanwhile, can be confirmed on the whole for each separate 
country... .’42 


The transcript of Kondratiev’s remarks to the meeting of 18 January is 
not available to this writer. In light of other sources, however, it is 
possible to imagine how he might have responded to Trotsky. During) 
the February 1926 debates, V. E. Bogdanov raised one of the 
issues as Trotsky, declaring that the expansion of the world market was 
in part an unpredicteble external condition of capitalist development. 
On this occasion, Kondratiev replied with the charge that Bogdanov 
was retreating to idealism: “Matters are not such that some unknown 
new markets are sought... the United States, Australia, Canada and so’ 
on had long been known, but they were drawn into [the world com- 
modity turnover] at a definite time and in definite circumstances. And 
why did it happen this way? What were the circumstances? Clearly it 
was not by accident, but in face of the existing economic preconditions 
[Le. an expanding wave of the long cycle]. Comrade Bogdanov did not 
think to analyse these preconditions and did not notice that while main- 
taining 2 materialist terminology, together with Trotsky he takes an 
idealist point of view.™3 


In April 1926, N. Sukhanov repeated another of Trotsky’s charges, 
claiming that Kondratiev had ignored the different stages of capitalism. 
According to Sukhanov, Kondratiev studied economics in the same 
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way as an astronomer might investigate the immutable orbits of 
heavenly bodies. A more rational approach would take into account 
capitalism’s youth, maturity, decrepitude—and even the likelihood of 
death. Borrowing Trotsky’s analogy of the pulse beat, Sukhanov ex- 
claimed that capitalism had lost its creative force and become senile. By 
ignoring the successive stages of capitalism, Kondratiev had built his 
theory on a foundation which Sukhanov considered ‘no thicker than a 
cobweb’. In his reply, Kondratiev defended the use of a continuous 
trend-line by arguing that capitalism is capitalism, and that its dynamic 
is basically constant: ‘Crossing through different stages, capitalism 
remains capitalism and maintains its basic features and regularities. 
Otherwise how could these stages be stages of capitalism? The law of 
value and prices, the tendencies of the norm of profit and production, 
the waverings of the conjuncture and crises might manifest themselves 
with one distinction or another at different stages, but I am not aware 
that Marxism or any other trend in economics has asserted that the law 
of value and prices, or the law of profits and of conjunctural fluctuations 
is absolutely different at diverse stages of capitalist development so as to 
preclude generalizations. Likewise, I am not aware of any physiology 
which asserts that the laws of the blood’s circulation and of respiration 
ate absolxtely different at the different ages of an organism, and do not 
admit of generalizations.’*¢ 


Throughout the remainder of the twenties, the literature on long cycles 
continued to proliferate in the Soviet Union. Finally, in 1930 Kondratiev 
suffered the fate of all who dared to think freely in Stalin’s day. He was 
arrested, forced to perform as a ‘witness’ in a fake trial, and ultimately 
died in unknown circumstances. As the irony of history would have it, 
however, today Kondratiev is being partially ‘rehabilitated’—not by 
Stalin’s heirs, but by an heir of Leon Trotsky. In Late Capitalism and 
numerous shorter articles, Ernest Mandel has explored the contours of 
the Kondratiev debate to ascertain what light the theory of long cycles 
might cast on the history of modern capitalism. In this enterprise he has 
considered not only Kondratiev’s treatment of long cycles, but the 
telated efforts of several other writers as well. In particular he has 
examined the works of Trotsky. But in his research Mandel appears to 
have devoted insufficient attention to the early chapters of Kondratiev’s 
World Economy and its Conjunctures. The oversight is comprehensible, in 
that Kondratiev only dealt with long cycles in the concluding pages. 
The consequence, however, is that Mandel breaks into the debate at 
its mid-point and misses the significance of Kondratiev’s theory of 
equilibrium. 

This weakness can be demonstrated by reference to Mandel’s interpre- 
tation of Trotsky’s article ‘On the Curve of Capitalist Development’. 
Here, the reader will recall, Troteky first produced his segmented trend- 
line and emphasized the ‘external’ determinants of economic activity. 
Mandel does not see that the purpose of Trotsky’s diagram was to 
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challenge Kondratiev’s concept of equilibrium. Instead, he infers that 
Trotsky was pointing to the need to supplement purely economic data 
with an investigation of related social and political developments.” 
There is no doubt that Trotsky did underline the relation between such 
developments and the empirical data. But it is.the precise nature of that 
relation which Mandel fails to grasp. In his article and his diagram, 
Trotsky sought to demonstrate that ‘external conditions’ and the rela- 
tive autonomy of ‘superstructural’ phenomena precluded any automatic 
periodicity of long cycles. Indeed, in his sketch of a segmented trend- 
line Trotsky challenged the entire methodology upon which Kondm- 
tiev’s detection and measurement of long cycles depended. The logical 
consequence was that Trotsky denied the existence of long cycles and 
referred instead to distinct ‘epochs’, or historical ‘periods’, which found 
diagrammatic expression in the segments of the trend-line. 


Mandel’s misunderstanding of Trotsky’s position can be further illus- 
trated by his reference to George Garvy, who quite properly concluded 
that Trotsky denied the cyclical character of long-term fluctuations. In 
Late Capitalism, Mandel suggests that Garvy’s conclusion was ‘not 
quite accurate’; that is to say, Garvy discovered 2 mere semantic 
difficulty which, if pursued, would reduce the question ‘to a pointless 
dispute as to the semantic differences between cycles, “long waves”, 
“long periods”, and “large segments of the capitalist curve of develop- 
ment”. What Mandel takes to be only a semantic difference in reality 
constituted the very core of the Trotsky—Kondratiev debate. 


Mandel’s awkwardness in dealing with these questions must be ac- 
counted for by the fact that one of the purposes of Late Capitalism is 
reinforce Kondratiev’s conclusions with more orthodox Marxist ex+ 
planations. He begins by asking whether there exists ‘a peculiar inner 
dynamic to the succession of industrial cycles over longer periods of 
time?’ He answers the question in the affirmative, on the grounds 
that capitalism has experienced ‘three general revolutions in tech- 
nology’.*° These have been the ‘machine production of steam-driven 
motors since 1848; machine production of electric and combustion 
motors since the nineties of the nineteenth century; machine production 
of electronic and nuclear-powered apparatuses since the forties of the 
twentieth century’.*4 


Each technological revolution is said to have been preceded by an 
‘over-accumulation’ of capital, or ‘a situation in which a portion of the 
accumulated capital can only be invested at an inadequate rate of profit, 
and increasingly only at a diminishing rate of interest’? This over- 
accumulation of capital, although caused by a declining rate of profit in 
the ways Marx suggested, plays essentially the same role in Mandel’s 
writing as Kondratiev’s growth of loanable funds during a declining 
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wave. Once the required capital has been accumulated, each techno- 
logical revolution has been initiated by 2 combination of ‘triggering 
factors’ which raised the rate of profit, brought the new processes into 
production, and thus generated a long wave of rising investment and 
economic activity. ‘By exactly the same process, however, the gradual 
generalization of the new sources of energy and new motive machines 
must lead... to... renewed underinvestment and reappearance of idle 
capital’ The rate of profit falls due to a rise in the organic composi- 
tion of capital and a fall in the rate of surplus-value. A wave of con- 
tracting activity ensues. Four such experiences are said to have 
occurred in the history of capitalism in accordance with the following 
pattern: 


Jate 18th century to 1823 accelerated growth 
1824 to 1847 decelerated growth 


1848 to 1873 accelerated growth 
1874 to 1893 decelerated growth 


1894 to 1913 accelerated growth 
1914 to 1939 decelemted growth 


1940-5 (or 1940-8, depending upon the country) to 1966 accelerated growth 


“According to this scheme’, Mandel concludes, ^. . . we should today 
have entered into the second phase of the “long wave” which began 
with the Second World War, characterized by decelerated capital 
accumulation.’ 


By relating levels of investment and growth rates to the rate of profit, 
Mandel seeks to avoid the complications inherent in Kondratiev’s 
reliance upon the theory of loanable funds. When describing capitalism 
after the Second World War, Mandel is particularly careful to analyse 
the influence of credit creation and monetary management upon profits. 
Moreover, by concentrating explicitly on the rate of profit, as the key 

£, he also attempts to overcome Trotsky’s distinction between 
the ‘internal dynamic’ and the ‘external conditions’. Thus he arrives at 
what appears to be a reasonable solution of the problem which Trotsky 
posed. But the apparent resolution of Trotsky’s dilemma does not yet 
put to rest the question of the long cycle’s ‘rhythm’. Mandel’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘internal dynamic’ of technological revolutions suggests 
that some degree of rhythm is present; yet he also agrees with Trotsky 
that social and political factors prevent the long cycles from exhibiting 
‘natural necessity’. To surmount this final difficulty he avoids refer- 
ence to long cycles—implying rhythmic movement—and refers instead 
to ‘long waves with an undertone of expansion’ and ‘long waves with 
an undertone of stagnation’. 


The problem with this terminology, however, is that it leads directly 
back to the substance of the Trotsky—-Kondratiev debate. In Kondra- 
tiev’s use of the term ‘wave’, two waves were understood to comprise a 
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cycle. Furthermore, the term ‘wave’ continues to imply a theoretica 
norm in relation to which waves might be discerned. Thus, in the fina 
analysis, Mandel comes face to face with the question of capitalism’: 
equilibrium—without realizing thet he has done so. He speaks oi 
distinct stages and unevenness in the development of capitalism, a1 
suggested by Trotsky’s notion of a discontinuous trend-line. Yet he 
simultaneously implies by his reference to waves that he agrees witt 
Kondratiev’s concept of a smoothly evolving long-term equilibrium 
In short, he agrees with both Kondratiev and Trotsky at the same time 
something which is logically impossible. Hither capitalism develops ir 
accordance with a smooth, evolutionary pattern, in which case one cat 
speak of waves. Or alternatively, the theory of waves only mystifies thr 
uneven development of capitalism, as Trotsky contended. No amount 
of subtlety can overcome the basic fact that in Trotsky’s view long 
waves—or long cycles—were incompatible with 2 Marxist periodiz. 
tion of the history of capitalism. 
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Edward Thompson 


Vee 


Romanticism, Moralism and Utopianism: 


the Case of William Morris 


Over the past two decades, my study of William Morris has come to be recognized 
as a ‘quarry’ of information, although in one or two instances it appears that it 
was a suspect quarry, to be worked surreptitiously for doctoral advancement.* 
One ought not to object to this: a quarry should release materials into the general 
fabric of scholarship. But what if my book was not a quarry but a construction 
meriting attention in its own right? And what if the stones lifted from it end up 
/ by adding only to the featureless sprawl of academic suburbia? At least the 
question may be put. But one must be careful as to bow the question is put. Several 
of my successors, in volumes appearing from the most reputable academic 
presses, are in agreement that the question can be put in only one way: my 
_ scholarship is vitiated by Marxist dogmatism. A work ‘of intelligent and exhaus- 
tive scholarship’, in one generous account, ‘but it is marred by the author’s 
intense Marxian bias’. Morris’s activities ‘are examined through the prism of the 
class struggle and the result is a somewhat distorted view of Motris’s ideas’. 
Another finds my book ‘flawed’ by its misguided attempt to present its object as 


an orthodox Marxist’. A less generous critic notes that my book de- 
voted ‘some 900 pages to demonstrate that Morris was really a Marxist’. 


I had thought that the book was something rather different. It is, in a 
central respect, an argument about the Romantic tradition and its 
transformation by Morris. (It is of interest that I and Raymond Wil- 
liams, whose important Caltere and Society appeared three years after 
my book, should have been, unknown to each other, working upon 
different aspects of the Romantic critique of utilitarianism.) But, leaving 
this aside, one has to ask whether it may not be the political commit- 
ment of Morris, and not of Marx, which has given offence to these 
authors? In which case my own offence has been chiefly that of showing! 
an intense Morrisias bias? The question is difficult: it is true that in 1955 
I allowed some hectoring political moralisms, as well as a few Stalinist 
Picties, to intrude upon the text. I had then a somewhat reverent notion 
of Marxism as a received orthodoxy, and my pages included some pas- 
sages of polemic whose vulgarity no doubt makes contemporary 
scholars wince. The book was published at the height of the Cold War. 
Intellectual McCarthyism was not confined to the United States, al-, 
though few in the subsequent generations understand its discreet 
British modes of operation. Marxist sympathies were so disreputable 
that they could find little expression outside of Communist publica- 
tions; and the vulgarity of my own polemic can only be understood 
against the all-pervasive and well-furnished vulgarities of the anti- 
Marxist orthodoxies of that time. 

The climate can be illustrated by the welcome afforded my book in the; 
non-socialist press. This welcome was mainly a silence, broken by thel 
review in the Times Literary Supplement, headed ‘Morris and Marxism’, \ 
The reviewer reported that my book was ‘heavily biased by Marxism’ 
and ‘splenetic in tone’; the ‘remarkable feat’ of its author is that ‘he 
manages to sustain a mood of ill-temper through a volume of 900 
pages’. My citations from Morris’s political writings ‘show how fluffy- 
were Morris’s socialist views’, and the book as a whole ‘merely serves 
to emphasize aspects of Morris which are better left forgotten’. It is 
clear that it was Morris, and not Thompson, nor even Marx, who must 
be pushed back into the silence of disrepute. 


All this was (in those days) predictable. So far from dismaying one, it 
was 2 tonic to one’s fighting-blood: in a sense, even one’s self-righteous 
sectarian errors were confirmed within the circular field of antagonism 
to such official lampoons and silences. In all this, the book becam 

typed, by enemies and even by some friends, as offering only one find- 
ing: the Morris = Marx equation. And yet the book, while perhaps 
offering too tidy an account of that telation, by no means contented 
itself with showing Morris ending his life in an orthodox Marxist 
terminus. The point was, rather, that Morris was an original socialist 





one years), and also reviews more recent studies. The Postscript commences with a 
resumé of recent Morris studies before addressing substantive issues. 
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thinker whose work was complementary to Marxism. And in repeated 
emphases, and in particular in the stress upon Morris’s genius as a 
moralist, it should not have been difficult for a sensitive reader to have 
detected a submerged argument within the orthodoxy to which I then 


belonged. 
Anti-Marxist Critics 


But this line of argument is an uneasy one, since it focuses attention on 
my own intellectual evolution (and apologetics) and distracts attention 
from our proper concern: William Morris and his political thought. 
And we should return to the question already proposed: have some 
recent writers used the criticism of my book to mask their ulterior dis- 
like of Morris, so that for Thompson’s ‘intense Marxian bias’ we ought 
really to read “Morris’s uncompromising commitment to revolutionary 
socialism’ ? For if I had really falsified my account of Morris’s positions, 
one would suppose that these critics would go on to correct my ac- 
count, in informed and accurate ways. But I do not find that this has 
been done. Thus Willard Wolfe,! who affirms that my attempt to pre- 
sent Morris as a Marxist is ‘misguided’, offers no close examination of 
Morris’s socialist writings, and presents, in succession, the following 
judgements on Morris’s socialism: 1. his lectures of the 18808 ‘advo- 
cated a form of Radical-individuelist utopianism that was very similar 
to Shaws’ 2. his socialism was ‘ethical-aesthetic’; and 3. Morris ‘must 
be classed among the Christian Socialist recruits’ to the spr since his 
socialism was ‘essentially religious in character’ and was ‘grounded on 
an essentially Christian ideal of brotherhood’. This may be good 
enough for Yale University Press, but it would have been rejected by 
the Editor of Commosweal: what it seems to argue is that Morris’s 
socialism was really very nice, and never rude, although it leaves un- 
resolved the question as to how ‘Radical-individualist utopianism’ was 
reconciled with the ‘Christian ideal of brotherhood’. 


J. W. Halse, in Revolutionists in London, does a little better: but not 
much.? He has had a good idea for a book and has executed that idea 
unevenly. His intention was to treat the inter-relations between the 
ideas of frve remarkable men, co-habitants of London in the 18808 and 
1890s—Stepniak, Kropotkin, Morris, Shaw and Bernstein. Despite 
the fact that the ideas under discussion float around in a state of political 
weightlessness, some parts of the study are executed well. It may be 
because I know the subject best that I find the study af Morris to be the 
worst. Hulse, who knows that my book is marred by ‘intense Marxian 
bias’, knows a great many more things about Morris’s socialism, al- 
though his knowledge is supported more often by assertion than by 
argument: thus (of the Manifesto of the Socialist League), ‘it incorpor- 
ates several of the Marxian arguments, but the basic tone was moderate’; 
of the split: “Morris found it necessary to make the break because 
Hyndman’s faction was too authoritarian, too wildly militant, and too 
opportunistic—in short, too Marxist.’ We are also reassured that ‘the 
doctrine of the class struggle was one of the Marxian ideas that was 
1 Willard Wolfe, Frew Radicalism te Socialism: Mon and Ideas in the Formation of Fabian 


and Socialist Doctrines, New Haven 1975- 
1J. W. Hulse, Revela senists in Londen, Oxford 1970. 





only gradually and partially assimilated by Morris’, In short, once again 
Morris’s socialism is shown to have been nice; and if Marxism is de- 
fined as ‘authoritarian’, ‘wild’ and ‘opportunistic’ (Le. sof nice), then 
Morris can scarcely have been associated with it unless by accident, But 
it is not clear that Hulse has helped us towards any precisions. Since he 
has evidently made no study of Commosweal or of the actual political 
movement, his assertions cannot be shown to be supported by any- 
thing more than academic self-esteem. 


This is a pity, since Hulse does have a correction of substance to offer to 

my account. He argues that Morris may have been more influenced by 
Kropotkin and by the communist-anarchists then has been generally 
allowed: in particular in his notion of federated communes, as envis- 

aged in “The Society of the Future’ and in News from Nowhere. It is a 

fair point: the ‘withering away of the State’ was not a major pre- 

occupation of Engels or of the Marxist circles of the 18808, whereas it 

Was 2 preoccupation shared by Morris and Kropotkin. (Morris noted in 

1887 that he had ‘an Englishman’s wholesome horror of government 

interference and centralization which some of our friends who are, 
built on the German pattern are not quite enough afraid of.) Morris's 
imagination may well have been stimulated more by Kropotkin and by 

arguments with his followers in the League than I have suggested. But 

Hulse damages his own argument by special pleading and thin scholar- 

ship, thickened up with anti-Marxist rancour. His conclusion offers an 

eclectic’s bazaar which might stand in for a dozen other contemporary 

academic accounts: ‘Morris’s socialism might best be described as. 
catholic, borrowing from the Middle Ages and from Russian nihilism, , 
as well as from Mill and from Marx.’ It might ‘best be described? in this / 
way if the object of the exercise is polite conversation, but not if it is 

accurate definition: »hat, one wonders, was borrowed, and how were 

these unlikely elements combined? ‘It serves little purpose’, Hulse con- 

cludes, ‘to insist that Morris belonged more to one branch of socialism, 

or communism, or anarchism, than to another.’ That may be so: the. 
‘claiming’ of Morris for this og that tendency has less purpose than I 

once supposed myself. But what, surely, may serve a purpose, if we 

wish to attend to Morris, is to define what Morris’s socialism was, what 

were its controlling ideas, values and strategies ? And this can scarcely 

be done if we disregard his polemic against Fabianism on the one hand, 

and anarchism on the other. By neglecting both, and by straining the 

case for Kropotkin’s influence, Hulse ends up as only one more 

(muddled) claimant. 


I would not have laboured my disagreements with Hulse if they did Po 
illustrate a very general problem of the interpretation of Morris. What 
is being done, again and again, is that a stereotype of Marxism in its 
subsequent evolution is being brought back to Morris, and the attempt 
is then made either to dissociate Morris from it or to assimilate him 
altogether to it (discarding anything unassimilable as ‘immaturities’ or 
Romantic hang-overs). But the important question might be not 
whether Morris was or was not a Marxist, but whether he was a 
Morrisist; and, if he was, whether this was a serious and coherent 
position in its own right? The problem is illustrated, from different 
directions, by two studies, both more serious than any noticed up to 


Qh 


this point: Stanley Pierson’s Marxism and the Origins of British Socialism 
and Paul Meier’s La Penste Utopigm de William Morris.’ 


Piereon’s Account 


Pierson does not offer a stereotype of Marxism, and his study is in most 
respects well-founded. He is interested in the intellectual tendencies 
within British socialism between 1880 and 1900, and he takes us 
steadily through intellectual precursors, and thence to Hyndman, 
Morris, Bax, Carpenter, the Fabians, Glasier, Blatchford, Mahon, 
Hardie, the anarchists, the Labour Churches. They are all put together 
between the same covers, informatively and often shrewdly, and they 
are held in place, not only by the binding, but also by a controlling 
argument which, summarized, is this. When Marxist ideas became a 
presence in British life, they operated upon a ground of native intel- 
lectual traditions: those of utilitarianism, of Christian nonconformity, 
and of the Romantic tradition as mediated by Carlyle and Ruskin. No 
sooner had the new ideas appeared than they became subject to a pro- 
cess of assimilation within the older traditions: they became ‘attached 
to deeply ingrained attitudes and feelings’. “Marxist theory, in any 
strict sense, disintegrated rapidly in the Britain of the eighties’, but only 
through ‘a complex process of mediation’ which diverted the native 
traditions into new channels. Pierson argues that in different ways both 
Fabianiam and the Marxism of Hyndman reverted to the control of the 
utilitarian tradition; Morris, of course, signals the junction of the 
Marxist and Romantic traditions, but it was an incomplete junction 
(‘The new system of thought was superimposed on his earlier ideas 
tather than integrated with them’), and in the result those activists most 
influenced by Morris ‘fell back on the moral sentiments released by a 
disintegrating [Nonconformist] religious tradition’. ‘Marxist ideas 
entered creatively into the working-class movement only through the 
break-up of the distinctive synthesis which Marx had constructed’, In 
this break-up any inheritance from Morris came largely by way of 
Morrie Exgland, or through the ethical and sometimes religiose socialism 
of mp evangelists like the Glasiers—a socialism which had lost both ‘the 
cutting edge of serious theoretical analysis’ and the ‘reach’ for creative 
alternatives. 


This account is fair and persuasive. At one level it is an acceptable 
account of what took place; and Pierson only strengthens his argument 
when he points out that, so far from British development being unique, 
‘later European Marxism has followed much the same pattern of break- 
down and reassimilation’ to national traditions, even when the resulting 
mixture was sometimes acclaimed as orthodox ‘Marxism’. But at an- 
other level, which must most concern the student of Morris, the 
account is less acceptable. To begin with, this intellectual history is 
seen in terms of the polite culture: but when we consider the problem 
of the relation of socialist theory to the working-class movement in 
1880-1900, the ‘inherited pattern of thought and feeling’ which de- 
mands attention is not that of utilitarianism, nor of Romanticism, nor 


I Stanley Pierson, Marxism and the Origins of British Socialism, Loodon 1973; Paul 
Meter, Ls Pensie Utopigue de William Morris, Paris 1972. 


even (except for certain regions) Nonconformity, but that of Labour- 
ism—that is, a class culture, already with a long history of struggle, 
with its own organizational forms and strategies, as well as a certain 
class morale, although these strategies and forms were in important 
ways influenced by, and sometimes subordinated to, the ideas which 
Pierson describes. This need not contradict Pierson’s argument; for 
this class culture was able to assimilate the ‘ethical socialism’ of Merri¢ 
Exgland and of some part of Morris, in ways which were not negligible 
but which still fell short of challenging the controlling strategies of the 
movement; leaving, nevertheless, a residue in terms of motivation, 
goal, rhetoric, ‘Clause Four’ obstinacy, and even—more than some 
Marxist historians are willing to allow—socialist priorities expressed af 
local levels, which have contributed much to the ambiguities of the 
modern Labour movement and to the difficulties of its more abject 


parliamentary leaders. 


What this raises, acutely, is the problem of ideology, and this is not a 
problem which Pierson addresses. For the record is something more 
than one of intellectual ‘mediastions’ or ‘assimilations’. Very sharp, 
theoretical confrontations were taking place, in which emergent social- 
ist thought contested with the ‘common-sense’ of Victorian liberal- 
capitalist society and its dominant ideological illusions. And the re- 
minder leads us to two attendant considerations. First, in what sense 
did the new socialist theory (and its strategies) constitute a critical break, 
or rupture, not with this or that point of liberal Victorian thought, but 
with the organizing ideas of bourgeois liberalism? If we argue that it» 
did constitute such a rupture, it need not follow that the new socialist ‘ 
theory was in all respects mature, coherent and without self-contra 
diction ;* it follows only that at critical points, and in certain controlling ` 
ideas, this theory was antagonistic to bourgeois ideology, and, specific- 
ally, proposed not the amelioration of the liberal capitalist state but its 
revolutionary transformation. It will follow that, when we attend to 
Pierson’s arguments about ‘assimilation’, we will be alert to see how- 
far such assimilation went, and whether it went so far as to dissolve the 
revolutionary pretensions of the new theory and drag it back, across 
the ‘rupture’, into an accommodation with the old: or whether it served 
only to confuse and constrict (perhaps in serious ways) the new. Thus 
Pierson may be right (I think he is) to argue that the Fabians and the 
Marxists of the spF (and of other European sections) shared an ab- 
breviated notion of economic man which had a good deal in common 
with the utilitarian tradition. But the Fabians matched this with 
theories of rent and of value, of the State, and of history, and with a, 
strategy of permeation, which clearly dragged them back across the 
ideological divide; whereas the spr, despite all the difficulties which 
Hyndman presents, continued to offer, until the eve of the World 
War, 2 confused and sectarian theory of revolutionary socialism. 


The ‘River of Fire’ 


I am not suggesting that there are some talismanic concepts (Mam’s 


4 Nor need it follow that we must endorse all of Althuseer’s notions of ‘rupture’. As 
Ido not. 


theory of value, the theory of the State) which allow us instantly to 
identify whether the controlling theory of any person or group is 
‘bourgeois’ or ‘revolutionary’. Analysis will never be as casy as that. 
Still less am I suggesting that there is one single, ‘correct’, immanent 
socialist orthodoxy. I am arguing, as I argued twenty-one years ago, 
that there és a ‘river of fire’. One has to resist a tendency in historians of 
ideas to see concepts only in their lineage of inheritance and in their 
mutations: this was mediated by that, and that was assimilated into the 
other, and all this went on in a world of discourse as congenial as the 
reading-rooms in which we consult the old periodicals. But—and this is 
our second consideration—these ideas inhabited actual people in actual 
contexts (often contexts of serious class confrontation—Bloody Sunday, 
the miners’ strikes, the Sudan War, the new unionism), and the ideas 
had work to do in the present before they were passed on down the 
line. It might even be asked (although this is at odds with certain 
notions of the academic discipline) whether certain ideas were right? 


In the face of these considerations, doubts as to Pierson’s analysis 
multiply. It lacks not only any argument about critical breaks between 
opposing intellectual systems, but also any sense of polities. We can 
follow the argument only as it bears upon Morris. The entry might best 
be through the problem of imperialism, which Pierson never faces, 
since imperialism is not, in his sense of the term, an intellectual tradition. 
But if we set ourselves in 1890, and employ hindsight, the major 
disaster which was bearing down upon the European socialist and 
working-class movements was the World War and the ignominious 
collapse of the Second International. Insofar as this disaster was the 
consequence of those complex processes which we group together as 
‘imperialism’, then surely the responses to these processes, and to 
national-chauvioist complicity within the working-class movement, 
will dwarf in importance Pierson’s more intellectual criteria of classifi- 
cation? Applying this test, we find that the response of the spF to 
i ism was contradictory; the response of the rp was evasive and 
ambiguous. The Fabian response was wholly unambiguous; indeed, at 
one time the Fabians were unabashed advocates of imperial ‘rationaliza- 
tion’. The response of William Morris was also, as I show in detail, 
unambiguous and indeed prophetic. 


This might suggest two things: either that Pierson’s conventional 
description of the ‘Romantic’ derivation of Morris’s ideas (with 
Marxist concepts ‘superimposed’ upon Romanticism but not ‘inte- 
grated’ with it) is an inadequate account; or that the Romantic tradition 
had possibilities of antagonism to capitalist common-sense a good deal 
tougher than it is usual tò attribute to it. I believe that bots suggestions 
are correct. For Pierson’s account of Morris’s political theory manages, 
in some way, to leave out Morris’s politics: his Cossoxmeal notes, his 
active organization, his anti-imperialist and internationalist actions, his 
struggle to defeat chauviniam within the movement. Pierson’s in- 
attention is such that he is able to write that Morris ‘virtually dissolved 
moral claims in aesthetic feeling’, and that ‘Morris carried much further 
the tendency (evident in Carlyle and Ruskin) toward eliminating clear 
acknowledgement of those impulses in men which did not harmonize 
with their desire for fellowship and beauty.’ These are odd comments 


to make upon a thinker who argued that ‘the death of all art’ was pre- 
ferable to its survival among an élite which owed its condition to class 
supremacy; and who, more than any other of his time, cast his eye for- 
ward to the disasters of our century, identified the ‘“Manichean hatred 
of the world’ loose in the polite culture, envisaged the possibility of 
imperialism leading on to ‘a regular epoch of war’, and of the transition 
to socialism proving to be ‘more terrible, far more confused and full of? 
suffering than the period of the fall of Rome’, and who, finally, argued 
that the ‘tremendous organization under which we live’, rather than 
‘lose anything which really is its essence . . . will pull the roof of the 
world down upon its head’. It is not easy to see how Pierson can derive 
such startlingly prophetic foresight from a consciousness which refused" 
to acknowledge impulses in men other than their desire for fellowship 
and beauty. ‘From the Marxist standpoint’, Pierson assures us, ‘the 
socialism of Morris was regreasive—a relapse into the subjectivism and 
idealism from which Marx had attempted to rescue earlier socialist 
reformers’; in short, Morris reverted to ‘utopianism’. 


So there are two disagreements, and each of them is large. First, T hold, . 
against Pierson, that certain critical and controlling socialist concepts 
were not ‘superimposed’ upon Morris’s Romantic critique, but were 
indeed integrated with it, and in such a way as to constitute a rupture in 
the older tradition, and to signal its transformation.’ Insofar as these 
concepts were consonant with those of Marx, and were in some cases 
derived directly from Marxist sources, we ought to call them Marxist. 
Second, I hold, against Pierson, that the Romantic tradition is not to be > 
defined only in terms of its traditional, conservative, ‘regreasive’, 
‘escapist’, and ‘utopian’ characteristics—and hence to be seen as a/ 
continual undertow threatening to draw Morris back to ‘subjecttvism’ 
and ‘idealism’—but contained within it resources of a quite different 
nature, capable of undergoing this transformation independently of the 
precipitate of Marx and Engels’s writing. This is to say, the moral 
critique of capitalist process was pressing forward to conclusions con- -i 
sonant with Marx’s critique, and it was Morris’s particular genius to 
think through this transformation, effect this juncture, and seal it with 
action. Nor should Pierson have been unaware that the typing of this 
Romantic critique as ‘regressive’, ‘utopian’, and ‘idealist’ is a facile way 
of getting out of the problem, for an alternative way of reading that 
tradition had been proposed, not only in my book, in 1955, but, very 
cogently, by Raymond Williams in Cal/turs and Society in 1958. If Pierson 
is right that ‘from the Marxist standpoint the socialism of Morris was, 
regressive —end we cannot know how Marx himself would have seen \ 
it—this may only be a comment on the imaginative lethargy and theore- 
tical constriction which orthodox Marriam was undergoing from the 
18808. It need not prove (if it is true) that the juncture was impossible 





3 I prefer the term ‘transformation’ to the term ‘extension’, employed by Raymond 
Williams in Custos and Society (1958), p. 158, since it insists upoo ‘rupture’ as well as 
continuity. I argued the point rather loudly in a review of The Long Resolution in NLR 
9 and 10, May/June aod July/August 1961, to be republished shortly in my political 
esexys (Merlin Press 1977). Any differences between Williams and myself have 
(I think) diminished over the years, and neither of us would argue in exactly the 
same terms today. The choice of words is not important, but the point remains of 
interest. 


or that Morris was an intellectual incompetent. It might even mean that 
orthodox Marxism turned its back upon a juncture which it neglected 
to its own peril and subsequent disgrace. 


The Other Stereotype 


I prefer to press the issue in this way, since I can now see, very much 
more cleatly than when I first wrote this book, the danger of the other 
stereotype. This argues that William Morris ‘became a Marxist’, was 
‘converted fo Marxism’, etc. The danger is to be found throughout 
Meier’s weighty and often helpful study. 6 I am sorry that I must take 
issue with him, for this major attention paid to Morris’s political 
thought by a scrupulous French scholar is yet one more indication that 
this thought is alive and is not confined to a national idiom. Meier has 
carefully considered classical Utopian and other influences upon Morris; 

he has examined with the greatest care every evidence of Marxist 
influence upon him, either through texts or by way of conversations 
with Engels and with Bax; and he has then assembled all the elements 
of Morris’s writings about communist society (and the transitional stage 
of socialism) and has presented these with greater system than I (or, 
it must be said, Morris) attempted. All this is done lucidly and with 
generous respect for his subject. One can be assured that the book will 
put a final end to much rubbish. 


But major difficulties remain. Meier offers Morris to us as an orthodox 
Marxist, and his notion of this orthodoxy is heavily influenced by its 
subsequent Marxist-Leninist definition. When Morris fails to match 
these requirements, Meier is able to apologize for him, with sympathetic 
allusion to his weaknesses in economic analysis, the lack of available 
Marxist texts, or to his leftist immaturities or vestigial idealist sur- 
vivals. The notion of Marxism as a correct truth is assumed through- 
out, and Morris is judged approvingly in terms of his approximation to 
this. Meier by no means intends to diminish his subject’s stature or to 
disallow his original influence upon socialist thought; but, in the 
result, he does both. 


We need not waste time on the trivial question of ascribing priority of 
thought to Morris or to Engels. What Meier is doing, when he insists 
that Morris’s socialist concepts must always be derivative from ‘Marx- 
ism’, is, first, narrowing the notion of Marxism to a kind of family 
tradition—a sort of Royal Legitimacy from which alone descent may be 
derived—and, second, gravely underestimating the vigour of the tradi- 
tion which Morris has transformed, and which still stood quite as much 
at his back as Hegel stood at the back of Marx. 


A striking example arises in Meier’s treatment of dialectical historical 
consciousness. He cites the famous passage from the conclusion to 4 
Dream of Joba Ball (T pondered how men fight and lose the battle . . .”) 
and notes, as I had noted, its congruity with a passage of Engels’s 
Ladwig Femerbach. But for Meier such a coincidence cannot be accidental, 
and he goes on to speculate upon Morris’s knowledge of unpublished 


6 An English edition is forthcoming. 


sources for Marxist dialectics. This speculation has a little point to it. 
As Meier notes, the conclusion to Note C in the League’s Manifesto ex- 
presses a dialectical sense of historical process, written in Morris’s 

style, although we know that the metaphor of ‘the spiral’ is one that he 
owed to Bax. And, as Meier also notes, there was then no available 
instruction-kit of Marxist dialectics. Ergo, Morris had received tuition 
in this, either directly from the author of The Dialectices of Nature (ans 
published until 1925) or by way of Bax. 


There are two objections to this. The first (too complex to press here) 
is that it is a matter of argument whether anything was gained by, 
formalizing ‘the dialectic’ in this way. If we are thinking of contradic 
tion, and of the ‘double-edged, double-tongued’ process of social 
change, Morris had already grasped this, and was confirmed in it by his 
reading of Capita). The second is that, once Morris had reached socialist 
conclusions and effected a definitive rupture with Whiggish notions of 
progress, he must—and did—errive at a dialectical understanding of 
process, not just because he hed arrived at ‘Marxism’, but because of 
the whole force of the Romantic tradition that pressed behind him. 
Indeed, few passages of his writings have a greater sense of inevitability 
than the final meditations in Jobs Ball. The Romantic critique is easily 
described as ‘regressive’ or ‘nostalgic’ because it is grounded upon an 
appeal to pre-capitalist values: and this is most specifically so in Morris, 
th his imaginative location of value in medieval, Old Icelandic and 
Ceda contexts. As Williams has noted, Morris carries directly 
through into his socialist thought some of the terms of the Romantic, 
critique of utilitarianism, as in the opposition of the notion of com- 
munity (or ‘true society’) to ‘mechanical civilization’. So that it isl 
difficult to see how Morris could have transformed that tradition if he 
had sof attained to a dialectical notion (Bax’s ‘spiral’) of the reassertion 
at a new level and in new forms of pre-capitalist values of community 
and of ‘barbarism’. 
Meier, in presenting Morris’s thought as system, clarifies much: but he 
loses the understanding of its own authentic dynamic—how and where 
it broke through on its own. And I must insist upon the importance of 
my chapter, “The “Anti-Scrape”’, a chapter which I dare say impatient 
socialist readers generally skip. For this, as much as “The River of Fire’, 
analyses Morris at the point of transforming a tradition, when he is 
confronted by problems which demand a solution both in practice and 
in theory. “The essence of what Ruskin taught us’, Morris said, ‘wag 
really nothing more recondite than this, that the art of any epoch must 
of necessity be the expression of its social life.’ This was, please note, 
what Ruskin taught, and not Marx, and in 1880, when he had never so 
much as heard of Marx’s name, Morris was writing: ‘So the life, habits, 
and aspirations of all groups and classes of the community are founded 
on the economical conditions under which the mass of the people live, 
and it is impossible to exclude socio-political questions from the con- 
sideration of aesthetics.’ It was to ‘Anti-Scrape’? that he spoke, in 1884, 
of the new understanding of history: ‘Inchoate order in the remotest 
times ... moving forward ever towards something that seems the very 


1 The Society for the Protection of Anclent Buildings. 


opposite of that which is started from and yet the earlier order never 
dead but living in the new, and slowly moulding it to a recreation of its 
former self.’ The thought prefigures A Dream of Joba Ball, and entails 
the same dialectical sense of process. Bax (or Engels) may have found 
2 name for this (the ‘spiral’), but Morris was already immersed in the 
problems which it named: why was it impossible to reproduce Gothic 
architecture? How were the handicrafts of an earlier social order (un- 
less by some spiral of change) to be revived? And in the same Address, 
Morris paused to acknowledge both Ruskin and the Marx of Capital. 
But what he acknowledged as a debt to Marx was not some total and 
new revelation as to historical process, but a specific understanding of 
the effects of the capitalist mode of production, for profit rather than 
use, upon the workshops of the ‘manufacturing system’. This cannot be 
seen just as a conversion by Marx, žo ‘Marxism’. It is a juncture of iwo 
strong traditions, and the second did not attain to its supremacy only 
after assassinating the first. 


Marxism and Romanticism 


So that I can accept neither Pierson’s notion that certain Marxist con- 
cepts were ‘superimposed’ upon Morria’s Romanticism, without inte- 
gration; nor Meier’s implicit judgement that Romanticism is co-termin- 
ous with ‘idealism’ (in its orthodox Marxist connotation), and hence to 
be sloughed off when Morris became ‘a Marxist’. And if we have to 
choose between errors, it may be the second which is the more disab- 
ling. I may seem to be dancing on the point of a pin, but others have 
danced there before me. Raymond Williams, when offering in 1958 a 
cogent criticism of the self-contradictions of English Marxist critics 
(including myself), noted: ‘It certainly seems relevant to ask English 
Marxists who have interested themselves in the arts whether this is not 
Romanticism absorbing Marx, rather than Marx transforming Roman- 
ticism. It is 2 mattet of opinion which one would prefer to happen.’ But, 
if we let Morris stand in for ‘Romanticism’, these are not the only 
alternatives. It is possible also to envisage the Romantic tradition, 
transformed as it was by Morris (in part through his encounter with 
Marx), entering into a common communist tradition to which it could 
contribute its particular emphases, vocabulary and concerns. It was a 
distinctive contribution of Cxltare and Society to show how tough this 
long Romantic critique of industrial capitalism had been; and I would 
add that Williams’s own writing, over two decades, has exemplified 
how tough a mutation of thet tradition can still be, and how congruent. 
to the thought of Marx. i 


At least we have to ask what could lie inside the phrase, ‘Marx trans- 
forming Romanticism’? This might stand for what was actually 
effected in Morris’s own thought. Or it might only mean that Marxism 
could gobble Romanticism up, both beak and quill, assimilating its 
good faith as useful nutriment, and discarding its ‘sentimentalism’, its 
moral realism, and its utopian courage as so much idealist excrement. 
And it is this second response which only too often appears to character- 
ize Engels’s reactions to Morris. There was a brief moment of mutual 
warmth at the time of the ‘Split’, when Morris was delighted to find the 
Old Norse Edda on Engels’s table and responded by reading him some 


passages from Sigurd: Tt went off very well.’ Thereafter the disdainful 
and dismissive references multiply: Engels could not be bothered to 
‘manage’ this ‘rich artist-enthusiast’ and ‘sentimental socialist’. There is 
no evidence that he read Hopes and Fears for Art (1882) nor Sigas of 
Change (1888), and there is evidence that he left News from Nowhere 
unread. He did read Socialism, Its Growth and Oxtroms, and signalled a 
tepid approval, but this was a text of the movement which he was” 
scanning for its utility: there is not the least suggestion that he might 
have had anything to learn from Morris in his turn. As I noted in 1959, 
“while Morris strained hard and successfully to understand and absorb, 
much of Engels’s tradition, Engels made no comparable effort in 4 
Morris’s direction’. 


Marx, whose early revolt was germane to the Romantic tradition, might 
have met Morris more warmly. But this cannot be passed off as 2 matter 
of temperament. Engels’s disdain for Morris exemplifies the narrowing 
orthodoxy of those years, a narrowing noted not only in his own writ- 
ings but in the Marxist tradition more generally. As tendencies towards 
determinism and positivism grew, so the tradition suffered a general, 
theoretical closure, and the possibility of 2 juncture between traditions 
which Morris offered was denied. The Romantic critique of capitalism, 
however transformed, became suspect as ‘moralism’ and ‘utopianism’. 
I should not need, in 1976, to labour the point that the ensuing lack of 
moral self-consciousness (and even vocabulary) led the major Marxist 
tradition into something worse than confusion. But this helps us to 
identify two important points about Morris’s contemporary signifi- ` 
cance. First, it is more important to understand him as a (transformed) ) 
Romantic than as a (conforming) Marrist. Second, his importance 
within the Marrist tradition may be seen, today, less in the fact of his 
adhesion to it then in the Marxist ‘absences’ or failures to meet that 
adhesion half-way. Morris’s ‘conversion’ to Marxism offered a juncture 
which Marxism failed to reciprocate, and this failure—which is in some 
sense a contiaxing failure, and not only within the majority Communist” 
tradition—has more to teach us than have homilies as to Morris’s great- 
hearted commitment. 


Abensour and the Utopian Tradition 


One would expect that the most significant new studies of Morris 
would be directed to these problems. And it is heartening to find two 
writers, Miguel Abensour and John Goode, whose work carries my- 
points a great deal further. Abensour has presented a new study of the | 
Utopian tradition, which, after a chain of subtle analysis, places excep- 
tional emphasis upon Morris’s critical (and unexhausted) significance.* 
Since Abensour’s work will not be easily available to English-speaking 
readers for some time, I must report his conclusions with care. He 
writes from a critical position (a position of the ‘Left’) within French 
Marxist culture. He attends with especial tare to what other socialist ` 
writers have written about Morris—Guyot, Page Arnot, A. L. Morton, 





* MHL Abensonr, ‘Les Formes de L’Utopie Soctaliste-Commmuniste’, thèse pour le 
Doctorat d’État en science politique, Paris 1973, esp. chapter 4. Forthcoming as 
Ubtopées et dialectiqne du socialisme. 


John Middleton Murry, Williams, Meier and myself—and none of us 
escape from criticism. Abensour recognizes the importance of Page 
Arnot’s Vindication of Morris (1934) in confronting the anti-Marxist 
myths of the time. But he argues that this also established the terms of a 
countervailing myth within the Marxist tradition, in which all that was 
‘valuable’ in Morris’s thought had first to be passed through the sieve 
of an orthodoxy, and any bits of utopianism too large to be pushed 
through the holes could be forgiven by invoking the licence afforded to 
a poet. The new myth was not wrong to show that Morris was a 
practical and theoretical adherent to the Marxist tradition: it was wrong 
in passing over or apologizing for significant differences of emphasis 
within that tradition (where Morris stood, with Domela Nieuwenhu is 
on the “Left’), and in neglecting aspects of his thought which could not 
be assimilated. I am found less guilty of such assimilation and neglect 
than some others, but Abensour finds that I run aground, alongside 
A. L. Morton, on the problem of Utopianism; and he chides me for 
evasion in accepting the formula, ‘scientific utopia’, for News from 
Nowbere. Behind this formula he detects a rejection of the validity of the 
utopian mode in any form: a ‘scientific’ utopia may be condoned only 
because it is not rea/fy utopian. 


Abensour argues that the critique of utopian socialism in the Com- 
menist Manifesto and, even more, in Engels’s Socialism, Utopian and 
Scientific, gave tise in the subsequent Marxist tradition to a doctrinal 
antinomy: science (good), utopianiam (bed). At any point after 1850, 
scientific socialism had no more need for utopias (and doctrinal author- 
ity for suspecting them). Speculation as to the society of the future was 
repressed, and displaced by attention to strategy. Beyond ‘the Revolu- 
tion’ little more could be known than certain skeletal theoretical pro- 
positions, such as the ‘two stages’ foreseen in Thy Critique of the Gotha ` 
Programme. It must follow that orthodox Marxists must approach 
William Morris with great uneasiness. What was this throwback to 
utopianism doing within the Marxist tradition at all? Perhaps his was a 
case of misrecognition ? The usual solution was to propose a respect for 
Morris (for his good intentions and his more explicit political texts) 
beneath which was hidden a yawning condescension: Morris, who be- 
came “a Marxist’ at fifty, could not be expected to shed all his old 
Romantic habits, most of which were charming or amusing; but while 
the form of his writings remains ‘utopian’, the content became, in good 
part, ‘scientific’; and what cannot be shown to conform to Marxist text 
may be passed over. The solution, in short, has been to propose that 
Morris was not really 2 utopian at all. 


These are not Abensour’s words but a gloss upon his argument. And I 
will gloss also certain of his counter-proposals: 1. While one may assent 
(as he does) to the criticisms by Marx and Engels of the pre-1850 
utopian socialists, these are local political judgements which need not 
condemn, once and for all, any generic utopian mode; z. Morris is, 
inescapably, a utopian communist, not only in News from Nowhere, but 
also on the evidence of a large part of his more directly political writing, 
and any judgement which fails to confront this squarely is guilty of 
evasion; 3. the question of Morris’s relations to Marxism raises acutely 


the question, not as to whether Marxists should criticize Morris, but 
whether Marxism should criticize itself? 


Against “Theoretical Repression’ 


Let us now see, in more detail, how Abensour pursues these argu- 
ments. The conventional Marxist approach to Morris (he argues) 
combines an exercise of ‘domestication’ and ‘repression’, in which the 
utopian components in his thought are reduced to an expression of 
Scientific Socialism. It is Meier who draws upon himself Abensour’s 
sharpest critique. In admitting News from Nowbers to the Marxist canon 
Meier must first pass it through a double scrutiny: first, he must et: 
tract from it certain propositions, which are then compared with pro- 
positions in Morris’s more explicit political writings; then these pro- 
positions are compared, in their turn, with the texts of Marx and Engels 
as ‘a kind of Supreme Court, alone qualified to pronounce a final ver- 
dict’. ‘The theoretical texts are thus used as a master-key to de-code the 
utopian work. As a result, Meier at last ‘gives a name to the Nowhere 
from which we have had news: the name of the continent is Marxism’, 
But we are permitted to respond to the work only insofar as it has beer 
found correct, by way of this double textual verification. Where it i 
correct, the utopia may be said to be ‘scientific’. Primacy is given, it 
Meier’s analysis, to the ‘theory of the two stages’, as found in Th 
Critigus of the Gotha Programme, a text which we might well be advised tc 
hold in our right hand and study carefully, while we scan News froa 
Nowhere in our left. The function of this ‘scientific utopia’ is then re 
duced to the ‘illustration’ of truths already disclosed elsewhere. 
Meier offers as a sympathetic appreciation of utopianiam is in effect 
exercise of closure, confining the utopian imagination within textually’ 
approved limits. Meier has been guilty of an exercise of theoretica 
repression. 


A summary would not do justice to Abensour’s alternative analysis o 
News from Nowhere. But we should report certain of his general pro 
positions. First, the scientific/utopian antinomy of Engels must be re 
jected. Second, a new kind of utopian writing may be found among 

socialists after 1850, prefigured by Déjacque and Coeurderoy 
and of which Morris is the most notable exemplar. This new utopianisn 
turned away from the forms of classical utopianism—those of juridico 
political modelbuilding—and turned towards a more open henristi 
discourse. Third, and we are now specifically taking the case of Morris 
it is possible to show how, around the body of general expectatiok 
(prévision gtntrigus) of Marxist thought, further hypotheses as to th 
future might be advanced by the utopian imsgination—hypothese 
which are neither Marxist nor anti-Marxist but simply ‘#eMarxist 
Morris could (and did) take certain Marxist propositions as his point c 
departure, but used these as a springboard from which his imaginatio 
made a utopian leap. If the major Marxist tradition has sought to re 
duce his insights back to their point of departure, that is because ths 
tradition was becoming enclosed within a self-confirming doctrin 
circularity. 


What, then, is the function of the new utopianism of Morris, if it bring 


back neither propositions which can be validated in relation to text, nor 
offers, in the classical way, a strict societal model? Communism (as 
Morris saw it) involved the subversion of bourgeois society and a re- 
versal of the whole order of social life: ‘the attainment of that immediate 
end will bring about such a prodigious and overwhelming change in 
society, that those of us with a grain of imagination in them cannot help 
speculating as to how we shall live then’. It was not Morris’s intention, 
in any of his utopian writings, to offer either doctrine or systematic 
description of the future society. He was often deliberately evasive as to 
‘arrangements’. Exactly for this reason he drew upon his Romantic 
inheritance of dream and of fantasy, accentuated further by the dis- 
tancing of an archaic vocabulary, instead of adopting the spurious 
naturalism of Bellamy. His intention was to embody in the forms of 
fantasy alternative values sketched in an alternative way of life. An 
what distinguishes this enterprise is, exactly, its opes, speculative, 
quality, and its detechwest of the imagination from the demands of con- 
ceptual precision.’ Neither in News from Nowhere nor in such lectures as 
“A Factory as it might be’ or “The Society of the Future’ is Morris 
offering precise ‘solutions’. Nor does it even matter (as a first criterion) 
whether the reader approves of his approximations. Assent may be 
better than dissent, but more important than either is the challenge to 
the imagination to become immersed in the same open exploration. 
And in such an adventure two things happen: our habitual values (the 
‘commonsense’ of bourgeois society) are thrown into disarray, And we 
enter into Utopia’s proper and new-found space: she edwation of desire. 
This is not the same as ‘a moral education’ towards a given end: it is, 
rather, to open a way to aspiration, to ‘teach desire to desire, to desire 
better, to desire more, and above all to desire in a different way’. 
Morris’s utopianism, when it succeeds, liberates desire to an uninter- 
rupted interrogation of our values and also to its own self-interroga- 
tion.*° ‘In fact, in William Morris’s case, the recourse to utopian writing 
signifies exactly the desire to make a breakthrough, to risk an adventure, 
or an experience, in the fullest sense of the word, which allows one to 
glimpse, to see, or even to think what a theoretical text could never, by 
its very nature, allow us to think, enclosed as it is within the limits of a 
clear and observable meaning.’ Nor is Abensour even willing to allow 
us to see this as a form of political criticism, since it is, at the deepest 
level, a criticism of all that we understand by ‘politics’. 


This remarkable study dispatches the old questions into the past, and 
proposes new problems. Where the argument had been; ‘was Morris a 
Marrist or a not-Marxist?’, it turns out that, in a major part of his 
communist propaganda, he was neither. He was somewhere else, 
doing something else, and the question is not so much wrong as in- 
appropriate. This explains the difficulty which all critics, except the 
‘repressive’ Meier, have in reducing his socialist writings to system; 
and why these unsystematic writings should still challenge in such 
profound ways. We may say, and should say, that Morris was a Marxist 





? ‘Lrutopie se détache dn concept pour devenir imago, image médiatrice et ouver- 
tore à la vérité do désir.” 

10 ‘Sa fonction est de donner libre cours au désir d'interroger, de voir, de savoir, au 
désir meme.” 


asd a utopian, but we must not allow either a hyphen or a sense of con 
tradiction to enter between the two terms. Above all, the second tern 
may not be reduced to the first. Nor can we allow a condescensio: 
which assumes thet the ‘education of desire’ is a subordinate part. 


The Communist Utopian 

I welcome Abensour’s insight the more since it is the insight which, a 
a submerged level, structured my book when it was first written, bu 
which I finally failed to articulate. In my emphasis upon ‘aspiration 
within the Romantic tradition, upon ‘moral realism’, upon Morris? 
repeated play on the word ‘hope’, and in the very title of Part Fou 
(Necessity and Desire’), I was reaching towards a conclusion which, it 
the end, I turned away from out of piety towards politics-astext an 
timidity before the term, ‘utopian’. But it stares one in the face: Morri 
was a communist utopian, with the full force of the transformed Roman 
tic tradition behind him." 


The pin-point upon which we have been dancing has imperceptibl 
enlarged, until it stretches as far as eye can see on every side. To defia 
Morris’s position as a socialist it has proved necessary to submi 
Marxism itself to self-criticism: and in particular to call in question th 
scientific/atopian antinomy. But this self-criticism involves very muc] 
larger consequences than the local judgement 2s to William Morris’ 
relation to that tradition. Indeed, ‘the case of Morris’ may be a critics 
one in diagnosing the case of post-1880 Marxiam. A Marxism whic! 
could not reciprocate or live without disdain alongside Mortis, a 
which, even while ‘claiming’ him, sought to close what he had opene! 
and to repress his insights, was likely to find equal difficulty in co 
habiting with any other Romantic or utopian mode. And ‘desire’, un 
educated except in the bitter praxis of class struggle, was likely—a 
Morris often warned—to go its own way, sometimes for well, an 
sometimes for ill, but falling back again and again into the ‘commor 
sense’ or habitual values of the host society. So that what may b 
involved, in ‘the case of Morris’, is the whole problem of the subordina 
tion of the imaginative utopian faculties within the later Marxis 
tradition: its lack of a moral self-consciousness or even a vocabulary o 
desire, its inability to project any images of the future, or even it 
tendency to fall back in lieu of these upon the utilitarian’s earthl 
paradise—the maximization of economic growth. But this is to exten 
the argument farther than is proper in this place, Let it suffice to sa 
that this pin has a big enough point; and that to vindicate Morrid 
utopianism may at the same time be to vindicate utopianism itself, an 
set it free to walk the world once more without shame and withot 
accusations of bad faith. 


To vindicate utopianism (in the sense that Abensour has propose 
does not, of course, mean that agy (non-classical, non-furidico-politica 


1I write ‘commmnist utopian’ when I refuse the term ‘Marxist utopian’ (just : 
Abensour refuses ‘scientific utopia”) since the term ‘commmnist’ may appertain i 
valne-systems as well as to theoretical system in a way in which ‘Marxist’ has cease 
to do. By ‘communist’ I mean especially those values which Morris himself attribute 
to the society of the future. 


utopian work is as good as any other. The ‘education of desire’ is not 
beyond the criticism of sense and of feeling, although the procedures of 
criticism must be closer to those of literature than those of political 
theory. There are disciplined and undisciplined ways of ‘dreaming’, but 
the discipline is of the imagination and not of science. It remains to be 
shown that Morris’s utopian thought survives this criticism, as well as 
the criticism of ninety rather sombre years. I have not changed my view 
that it does. Raymond Williams reached 2 more nuanced judgement, 
which has been challenged by both Abensour and Goode. Williams 
wrote: ‘For my own part, I would willingly lose The Drea of Joba Ball 
and the romantic socialist songs and even News from Nowbere—in all of 
which the weaknesses of Morris’s general poetry are active and disab- 
ling, if to do so were the price of retaining and getting people to read 
such smaller things as How we Live, and How we might Live, The Aims of 
Art, Useful Work versus Useless Toil, and A Factory as it might be. The 
change of emphasis would involve a change in Morris’s status as a 
writer, but such a change is critically inevitable. There is more life in 
the lectures, where one feels that the whole man is engaged in the 
writing, than in any of the prose and verse romances . . . Morris is a 
fine political writer, in the broadest sense, and it is on that, finally, that 
his reputation will rest.’ This is not very far from my own judgement. 
Nor need the question of utopian vision necessarily be at issue here, in 
the examples which Williams gives, and taking in ‘the broadest sense’ 
of political writing. But Abensour fears that Williams is leaving a way 
open to evasion, much as I did with ‘scientific utopia’. For the judge- 
ment might easily reduce the utopian to the political, in its customary 
notation (‘a fine political writer’), which may then be judged by normal 
political canons. 


Abensour’s objection rests in part upon his own fine and close reading 
of News from Nowbere—of its structure and its openness—and in part 
upon a criticism of William’s neglect of the prior utopian tradition. But 
the questions may be reduced to one: why should the utopian and the 
‘political’ works be set off against each other, when so obviously they 
must be taken together? Why should we be invited to pay this price at 
all? Williams gives up Nowhere and Jobs Ball too easily, as perhaps 
Pilgrim’ s Progress or Gulliver’s Travels may once have been given up by 
readers to whom they had become over-familiar furniture of the mind. 
And Goode asks much the same question. It is fascinating to observe 
how Abensour and Goode, working on different materials and drawing 
upon the respective strengths—analytic and critical—of their respective 
disciplines and idioms, approach to similar conclusions. 


Goode’s Critique 


Goode’s work is readily available and I need not report it at length. 
He notes of Williams’s judgement that it ‘suggests the right order in 
which to read Morris’, but that as a critical judgement it ‘needs to be 
challenged’, for such drastic devaluing of Morris’s creative writing 
would bring a change in his status, and Williams ‘does not seem to 


12 John Goode, ‘William Morris and the Dream of Revolution’, in John Lucas (ed.), 
Literature and Politics in the Nineteenth Century, London 1971. 


realize how great that change would be’. A similar criticism is extended 
to me: I also offer a ‘split between aesthetic and moral judgements’ 
which ‘again reduces Morris’s creative work to a marginal role’. Goode 
then returns to Morris’s creative writing, from Sigerd onwards, but he 
does not attempt to rehabilitate this within the conventional terms of 
literary criticism. What he does is to enquire into the problems which 
Morris had to surmount in the creative writing of his socialist years. 
This writing should be seen as ‘a formal response to problems which 
are theoretically insoluble, except in terms of metaphors which are 
unsatisfactory and intractable in the actual historical situation’. In this 
view, Goode is close to the view of Pierson that ‘the fusion Morris 
effected between the romantic vision and Marxism’, as one consequences 
‘sharpened the divorce between consciousness and objective social 
reality which had characterized the thought of Carlyle and Ruskin’. 
The deeper Morris’s understanding became of the determinations of 
capitalist process, the more intransigent became the protest i 
these of aspiration or ‘desire’, the more impossible it became to clothe 
these aspirations within contemporary forms, and the more urgent it 
became for ‘desire’ to master ‘necessity’. Goode shares my view that 
despair, rather than vision, moved Morris in the first place towards 
revolutionary socialism; and while Marxism ‘gives his vision an his- 
torical basis, the central concept of his socialist ideology is one which 
has been with him from the beginning, alienation’.4 Not only are we 
entitled to use ‘alienation’ in an analytic rather than merely descriptive 
way, but Goode shows that Morris was very conscious of this diagnosis, 
as when he wrote that ‘civilization has bred desires which she forbids. 
us to satisfy, and so is not merely a niggard but a torturer also’, or that 
‘all civilization has cultivated our sensibility only to disappoint it’.14 
Thus Morris faced this contradiction, in a tension brought about by c 
vision of a socialist future which ‘is in some way beyond immediate 
consciousness although in theoretical terms it is conceivable’—2 tension 
expressed also in his own work (which Goode suggests is the true sub- 
ject of the later creative writing) between ‘the vision of the historical 
potential and the humdrum or depressing actualities of the movement. 
Faced with contradictions between socialist aspiration and the over- 
whelming presence of capitalist actuality (with its ‘common-sense’ 
signalling at every turn the ‘impossibility’ of socialist realization), a 
general reaction within the Marxist tradition wes (as Gramsci saw) a 
relapse into mechanical pre-destinarian determinism—a stamina forti- 
fied by a faith in the inevitability of the victory of ‘the Cause’. It is not 
only that Morris, perhaps increasingly, doubted such determinism or 
evolutionism. It is also, as Goode very well notes, a pseudo-resolution, 
of the problem of alienation: a resolution (or Revolution’) ‘achieved by 
forces outside himself: man’s alienation will be brought to an end by 
alien forces’. It is in the face of these contradictions that we should see 
how Morris’s works ‘attempt, with much success, to find a mode in 


13 I strongly support Goode’s judgement here, as to the unitary theme of alienation 
in Morris’s work from youth to maturity. But I wish that Goode, in common with 


logy’. 
14 I am aware that ‘alienation’ is used in several senees in Merrist writing. But this 
sense of alienated sensibility seems permissible and consonant with some passages of 
Marx. 


which the creative mind can be portrayed in its determined and de- 
termining relationship to historical actuality’, and also how people 
themselves may be seen ‘as a determining as well as determined force’. 


This cannot be done, however, within the received forms of realism. 
It is, therefore, inevitable and right that Morris should turn to new 
account his old Romantic inheritance of dream. “The affirmation of the 
responsibility of dream in a world in which consclousness has become 
ineradicably dislocated from the field of its existence is an assumed 
feature of all of Morris’s socialist writing’. 


The test of Goode’s defence of Morris’s practice must depend not on 
this argument (although this argument puts us into the right critical 
relation to the works), but upon Goode’s own very close criticism of 
particular works. This includes a remarkable revaluation of Sigurd the 
Volsuag, which reveals hitherto unperceived levels of complexity of 
mythic organization in the work, but which leaves me not wholly 
convinced; a very rich, subtle, and convincing analysis of A Dream of 
Joba Ball; and a significant reappraisal of The House of the Wolfings. In my 
view, although differences of local judgement of course remain, Goode 
emphatically sustains his challenge to Williams and myself. Hence- 
forward these works and the ‘political writings’ must be taken together. 


Shrinking from Utopianism 


But what are they to be taken as? It is here that Goode approaches to 
the same solution as that of Abensour, but (as it seems to me) finally 
takes alarm and backs away. Goode also challenges the term ‘scientific 
utopia’; but, as it turns out, he does so because he finds that News frow 
Nowhere may neither be described adequately as ‘scientific’ nor as 
‘utopia’. The work is primarily ‘not so much a picture of enacted values 
as a reversal of the rejected values of modern life’, and it expresses the 
exhaustion and even pessimism in the mind of its author: ‘Nowhere is 
nowhere except as a conceptual antithesis in the mind of an exhausted 
activist.” But why, in these clauses, does Goode insist upon such an 
opposition ? Is it possible, in this kind of work, to reject present values 
without enacting alternatives ? How can one be done without the other? 
Perhaps the weight falls on ‘antithesis’: Nowhere’s values are those of 
the not-present, or anti-present, they are not boldly imagined ex sibi/o? 
But it has to be shown, first, that this is so (as Goode does not); and 
second, that a utopian writer can proceed in any other way than by re- 
ordering the values of present or past, or by proposing antithesis to 
these. What Goode seems to be doing is, like so many before him, and 
like myself in 1955, running away from the acceptance of utopianism as 
a valid imaginative form, because of a fright given to us by Engels in 
1880. Goode, therefore, concentrates upon one component only of 
News from Nowhere (the ‘never-ending contrast’ between future, past 
and present, which, as I noted, is essential to the work’s stracture) at 
the expense of all others: ‘It seems to me that we have, in this novel, 
much less a Utopia than an account of the agony of holding the mind 
together, committed as it is to the conscious determinants of history and 
the impersonal forces of change—united only in conceptual terms.’ So 
that, in conclusion, Goode can say that he has identified the achieve- 


ment in the late creative works in that Morris ‘discovers forms whicl 
dramatize the tensions of the revolutionary mind’. This is a part of th 
truth, especially of Jobs Bal/, and Goode is the fitst to have identifie 
this part so well. But is News from Nowhere really to be read, respon 
sively, only as an ‘agony’? And is this not a somewhat cerebral accoun 
of a work which does, indeed, enact alternative values? Atleast it seem 
2 somewhat introverted judgement (‘the tensions of the revolutionar 
mind’) upon a work which succeeded rather well in communicatin; 
something very different to an audience not given to the intellectual’ 
narcissistic obsession with his own mental agonies. 


f 


a, 
I may well be wrong: but it seems to me that Goode has come to : 
conclusion at odds with his own evidence, and that he has done ac 
because he leaves the problem of utopianism unexamined. For earlie 
in his study he moves very close to the positions of Abensour. Hi 
warns that there is nothing ‘facile’ in Morris’s use of dream ‘as a con 
vention within which to realize concretely socialist insight’. Morris’ 
use of dream is ‘not polemical but exploratory’, and, again, he uses it 
*... not in order to escape the exigencies of the depressing actuality bu’ 
in order to insist on a whole structure of values and perspectives whict 
must emerge in the conscious mind in order to assert the inner truth o 
that actuality, and give man the knowledge of his own participation ir 
the historical process which dissolves that actuality.’ This is, almost, tc 
rehabilitate utopianism. But not quite. For there is a little fuzz oi 
evasion. Utopia is accepted as ‘convention’ to realize ‘insight’, anc 
dream allows perspectives to emerge ‘in the conscious mind’ whict 
afford ‘knowledge’. (We recall Goode’s judgement that Nowhere is ] 
‘conceptual antithesis’ and the work enacts an agony of the ‘mind’ 
What one notes is a certain tendency to intellectualize art, and to insis 
that it can be validated only when translated into terms of knowledge 
consciousness and concept: art seen, not as an enactment of values, bu 
as a re-enactment in different terms of theory. What is lost is Abensour’ 
insistence upon ‘the education of desire’. “The role of Morris’s art’ 
Goode writes, ‘seems increasingly to be one which combats the ten 
dency to collapse into a determinist act of faith by presenting the 
potentialities of human growth in a situation in which it is enabled anc 
compelled to take the initiative.’ This is fine, and what this expresses is. 
precisely, the utopian ‘leap’. If Goode had lingered over ‘initiative’, he 
might have concluded, with Abensour, that one part of Morris’: 
achievement lies in the open, exploratory character of utopianism: it 
leap out of the kingdom of necessity into an imagined es 
freedom in which desire may actually indicate choices or impose 
as need; and in its innocence of system and its refusal to be cashed ir 
the same medium of exchange as ‘concepts’, ‘mind’, ‘knowledge’ o1 
political text. 


Whether utopianism succeeds in what it offers must in each work bx 
submitted to the test of local criticism. And Goode’s criticism of < 
Dream of Joba Ball is by far the best appreciation (and vindication) oi 
any of Morris’s socialist works of art. His work, taken together witt 
Abensour’s, carries Morris’s studies into different territory. These 
bring, at last, news from somewhere new. That is what is important. 


The Significant Questions 


In this review, both of my own work and of Morris studies over the 
past twenty-one years, I have concentrated perhaps over-much on one 
problem: the Morris/Marxism relation. I think that this is where the 
significant questions lie. The older attempts to assimilate Morris to 
Labourism, or even to Fabianism, were given a check long ago. Very 
clearly, the course which British Labourism has pursued in this century 
has not only departed from the perspectives advocated by Morris, but 
has led into exactly that general deadlock which he foresaw. The people 
must ‘take over for the good of the community aX the means of production: 
Le. credit, railways, mines, factories, shipping, land, machinery’, he 
wrote to a correspondent in 1884: ‘Any partial scheme elaborated as a 
scheme Which implies the existence with it side by side of the ordinary 
commercial competition is doomed to fail . . . it will be sucked into the 
tremendous stream of commercial production and vanish into it, after 
having played its part as a red-herring to spoil the scent of revolution.’ 
In ‘The Policy of Abstention’ in 1887 he envisaged, with some precision, 
the course of a parliamentary Labourism which fell into the errors of 
‘depending on parliamentary agitation’, which did not support ‘a great 
organization outside parliament actively engaged in reconstructing 
society’ and which would move ‘earth and sea to fill the ballot boxes 
with socialist votes which will not represent socialist wes’. At about 
the same time he wrote: “They are already beginning . . . to stumble 
about with attempts at State Socialism. Let them make their experi- 
ments and blunders, and prepare the way for us by so daing.. . We— 
sect or party, or group of self-seckers, madmen, and poets, which you 
will—are at least the only set of people who have been able to see that 
there is and has been a great class-struggle going on. Further, we can see 
that this class-stroggle cannot come to an end till the classes themselves 
do: one class must absorb the other.’ 


Morris already at that time envisaged ‘experiments’ leading on to a 
‘transitional condition’ which reads uncomfortably like some passages 
in the history of this century: ‘Attempts at bettering the condition of 
the workers will be made, which will result’ in raising one group of 
them at the expense of another, will create a new middle-class and a new 
proletariat; but many will think the change the beginning of the mil- 
lenium . . . This transitional condition will be chiefly brought about by 
the middle-class, the owners of capital themselves, partly in ignorant 
good-will towards the proletariat (as long as they do not understand its 
claims), partly with the design both conscious and unconscious, of 
making our civilization hold out a little longer against the incoming 
flood of corruption on the one hand, and revolution on the other.’ In 
his last years Morris became reconciled to the inevitability of the course 
upon which Labourism was set. But, in his final lectures, he asked 
repeatedly ‘how far the betterment of the working people might go and 
yet stop short at last without having made any progress on the diret 
road to Communism P ‘Whether, in short, the tremendous organization 
of civilized commercial society is not playing the cat and mouse game 
with us socialists. Whether the Society of Inequality might not accept 
the quasi-socialist machinery ... and work it for the purpose of up- 
holding that society in a somewhat shorn condition, maybe, but a safe 


one... The workers better treated, better organized, helping to goverr 
themselves, but with no more pretence to equality with the rich, no: 
any more hope of it than they have now.’ What are being counterposed 
here are the alternative notions of Equality of Opportunity, within a 
competitive society: and of a Society of Equals, a socialist community. 
Utopianism suddenly reveals itself as more realistic than ‘science’, the 
exploratory historical imagination overleaps its own circumstances and 
searches the dilemmas of our own time with a moral insight so search- 
ing that it can be mistaken as callous. ‘I must tell you that my spectai 
leading motive as a Socialist is hatred of civilization; my ideal of the 
new Society would’ not: be: satisfied. unless: that Society. destroyes: 
civilization.” 


We have to make up our minds about William Morris. Hither he was an 
eccentric, isolated figure, personally admirable, but whose major 
thought was wrong or irrelevant and long left behind by events. This 
could be so, although it need not mean that we must dismiss his sub- 
sidiary interests and emphases. He will always remain of major im- 
portance in the history of the decorative arts and in the narrative history 
of British socialism. And certain other themes can be taken out of his 
writings, which will swim up now and then into revitalized discourse: 
thus it has recently been noted (remarkable discovery!) that he is a 
pioneer of responsible ‘ecological’ consciousness, and it has never been 
forgotten that he had definite and uncomfortable views on the question 
of sork. On the other hand, it may be that Morris was a major intel- 
lectual figure. As such he may be seen as our greatest diagnosticlan of 
alienation in terms of the concrete perception of the moralist an 
within the context of a particular English cultural tradition. And if 
was that, then he remains a contemporary figure. And it then must bè 
important to establish the relation in which he stands to contemporary 
thought. And if the British Labour movement has now reached, rather 
exactly, the deadlock which, some ninety years ago, he foresaw, then 
we can expect an intense renewal of interest in his work and a number 
of claimants to his inheritance to come forward. 


The Myth of Marxist Orthodoxy 


‘The most plausible, and most vocal, claimant is ‘Marxism’, and that is 
why my discussion has turned on this point. I must confess that, when 
I first read Meier, I was thrown into depression. It seemed that one had 
extricated Morris, twenty-one years ago, from an anti-Marxist myth, 
only to see him assimilated cartly within a myth of Marxist orthodoxy} 
The result was not only repressive, it was also distancing and boring— 
Morris’s portrait might now be hung safely on the wall, with The 
Critique of the Gotha Programme on his lap. But since Meier was only 
writing out at large certain pieties and evasions in my own original 
treatment, I hardly had the heart to enter the argument again. Thanks 
to Abensour and Goode, I have got back my morale. We can now see 
that Mortis may be assimilated to Marxism only in the course of a 
process of self-criticism and re-ordering within Marxism itself. 


The question turns upon Morris’s independent derivation of commun- 
ism out of the logic of the Romantic tradition; upon the character of 


his utopianism; and upon the relations in which the moral sensibility 
stands to political consciousness. ‘My Socialism began’, he wrote, 
“where that of some others ended, with an intense desire for complete 
equality of condition for all men.’ And ‘I became a Communist before I 
knew anything about the history of Socialism or its immediate aims.’ It 
was at this point thet he turned to Marx and became ‘a practical 
socialist’—‘in short I was born again’, But to be born again did not 
mean renouncing his own parentage. ‘Ideal’ and ‘science’ continued to 
co-exist and to argue with each other. 


‘Equality is in fact our ideal’, he said, and T can only explain the fact 
that some socialists do not put this before them steadily by supposing 
that their eager pursuit of the means have somewhat blinded them to 
the end.’ This was aimed at the Fabians, whom he was then addressing. 
In one sense this ideal could be defined simply as a negation of class 
society: socialism aims at ‘the full development of human life set free 
from artificial regulations in favour of a class’. The implicit underlying 
metaphor, drawing upon the old Romantic critique of utilitarianism, is 
the ‘organic’ one: the natural growth of ‘life’ will be set free from the 
artificial (or ‘mechanical’) constraints of ‘civilization’. Fulfilled com- 
munist society will not depend upon a new race arising of morally 
admirable people, but upon the growth of a communal value-system 
made habitual by the absence of private property in the means of pro- 
duction and the attendant competition for the means of life. In ‘No- 
where’ a ‘habit of life’, ‘a habit of acting on the whole for the best’ has 
‘been growing on us’—‘it is easy for us to live without robbing each 
other’. In this sense, the alternative value-systems of capitalism and 
socialism are seen, in ways which some contemporary anthropologists 
might approve, as being both supportive to and supported by the 
organization of economic and social life. 


But this is not quite all that Mortis is saying. For in another sense, his 
use of moral criteria and his assertions of ‘ideal’ ends and of prior 
values is iadicative also: it indicates a direction towards which historical 
development may move, suggests choices between alternative direc- 
tions, asserts a preference between these choices, and seeks to educate 
others in his preferences. These indications are never absolute and 
‘utopian’ in that sense: Morris never proposes that men may live in any 
way they may suppose that they might choose, according to any value- 
system imaginable, The indications are placed within a firm controlling 
historical and political argument. But they are certainly there and they 
are important. They are perhaps an occasion for Engels’s dismissal of 
him as a ‘sentimental Socialist’-—an accusation which left Mortis 
pugnaciously unrepentant (I aw 2 sentimentalist . . . and I am proud of 
the tite’). They indicate where a crack lies between Morris’s avowed 
and conscious positions and 2 moral determinism (from these relations 
of production, these values and this consonant morality) which has 
occupied much Marxist thought. In Morris’s critique of capitalist 
society, there is no sense in which morality is seen as secondary, power 
and productive relations as primary. The ugliness of Victorian social 
relations and ‘the vulgarities of civilization’ were ‘but the outward 
expression of the innate moral baseness into which we are forced by our 
present form of society ...’. This moral baseness was ‘innate’, within 


the societal form: ‘economics’ and ‘morality’ were enmeshed in the 
same nexus of systematized social relationships, and from this nexus an 
economic asd a moral logic must ensue. 


It must follow that the revolt against this logic must equally be ‘eco- 
nomic’ and ‘moral’ in character. But a moral revolt, no less than an 
economic one, must have somewhere to go, somewhere to point to- 
wards. And pointing must involve choosing, not between any direction 
one likes, but between inflexions of direction. When Morris looked 
forward to the society of the future, he proposed that a quarrel between 
desire and utilitarian determinations would continue, and that desire 
must and could assert its own priorities. For to suppose that our’ 
desires must be determined by our material needs may be to assume 
a notion of ‘need’ itself already determined by the expectations of exist- 
ing society. But desire also can impose itself as ‘need’. In class society it 
may be felt in the form of alienation, desire unsatisfied; in the society of 
the future in the form of more open choices between needs: ‘We may 
have in appearance to give up a great deal of what we have been used to 
call material progress, in order that we may be freer, happier and more, 
completely equal.’ And he went on, in the same lecture, How Shall We 
Live Then? (1889), to warn that differential rewards and ‘different 
standards of livelihood’ accorded to different kinds of work would 
‘create fresh classes, enslave the ordinary man, and give rise to parasiti- 
cal groups’, ensuing in ‘the creation of a new parasitical and servile 
class’. With a quizzical glance at the determinism of evolutionary theory, 
he concluded: ‘My hope is, that now we know, or have been told that: 
we have been evolved from unintelligent germs (or whatever the wordy 
is) we shall consciously resist the reversal of the process, which to some 
seems inevitable, and do our best to remain men, even if in the struggle 
we become barbarians.’ 


Civilization’ and ‘barbarism’ were terms which he always oer hes 
with ironic inversion, drawing in part upon the inheritance fro 
Carlyle and Ruskin, in part upon the very deep commitment he a 
learaed for certain pre-capitalist values and modes. To ‘become bar- 
barians’ alarmed him not at all. ‘“‘Crvilization”’ (he wrote to Georgie 
Burne-Jones in May 1885) ‘I Asc» now is doomed to destruction.’ This 
‘knowledge’ is what he had gained as ‘a practical Socialist’, thus being 
saved from ‘a fine pessimistic end of life’. But the assent of desire had 
preceded this knowledge. “What a joy it is to think of itl’, his letter to 
Georgie continued: “And how often it consoles me to think of barbar- 
ism once more flooding the world, and real feelings and passions; 
however rudimentary, taking the place of our wretched hypocrisies. 
With this thought in my mind all the history of the past is lighted up 
and lives again to me. I used really to despair once because I thought 
what the idiots of our day call progress would go on perfecting itself...’ 


It is not a comfortable passage, after the barbarism of blood and race 
into which twentieth-century ‘civilization’ in fact debouched. True, 
Morris would have seen this outcome, which indeed he almost pre- 
dicted (‘the doom of Blood and Iron in our own day’), as being no 
barbarism in his sense, but an authentic outcome of the logic of 
capitalist ‘civilization’. But that is a little too easy as a way out from the 


accusation that Morris, like other alienated intellectuals, was allowing 
his outraged aesthetic feelings to commit him to a dangerous course of 
emotional arson. And we have to put his private comment to Georgie 
together with other private and public evidence to take a full measure. 
For if Morris was emphatically a revolutionary socialist, he did not 
suppose that ‘the Revolution’ would, at one throw, ‘liberate’ some mass 
of healthy ‘barbarism’, some underground reserves of repressed desire. 
And if he toyed with such notions on his first commitment to ‘the Cause’ 
between 1883 and 1885, he was rescued from any revolutionary 
Romanticism (of the Swinburne variety) exactly by the sobering 
experience of very hard and applied mundane political agitation. 
Neither his audiences nor his comrades in the quarrelling socialist sects 
were ‘barbarians’ of that kind; nor, as he knew fer better than most 
Victorian intellectuals, out of his immense practical expetience in the 
decorative arts, was the ‘ordinary man in the street’ an unspoiled vessel 
of true barbaric art (“Let us once for all get rid of the idea of the mass of 
the people having an intuitive idea of Art’). The false consciousness of 
‘civilization’ was not seen by him as masking some healthy proletarian 
unconscious. Necessity itself would impel the workers into struggle, 
but this struggle could attain no goal unless the goal was located by 
desire and a strategy for its attainment prescribed by socialist theory. 


First we must have ‘courage enough to will’; ‘casscious hope’ must 
match the response to ‘commercial ruin’. Moreover, if socialists failed 
to educate desire, and to enlarge this conscious hope, ‘to sustain steadily 
their due claim to that fullness and completeness of life which no class 
system can give them’, then they would the more easily fall victim to 
the ‘humbug’ of ‘a kind of utilitarian sham Socialism’. Or, if the existing 
society failed to provide even that, and ‘if we give it all up into the 
hands of necessity’, the result will be a volcanic disaster. The end itself 
was unobtainable without the prior education of desire or ‘need’. And 
science cannot tell us what to desire or how to desire. Morris saw it as a 
task of socialists (his own first task) to help people to find out their 
wants, to encourage them to want more, to challenge them to want 
differently, and to envisage a society of the future in which people, 
freed at last of necessity, might choose between different wants. ‘It is to 
stir you up not to be contented with a little that I am here tonight.’ 


When I say thet Morris may be assimilated to Marxism only in the 
course of a re-ordering of Marxism itself, I do not, of course, imply that 
Marxist thinkers have not noticed these problems or proposed solu- 
tions. But it is in this area that (I think) the problem still lies. And ‘the 
case of Morris’, and Marxism’s bewilderment before it, emphasizes that 
the problem is unresolved.” Moreover, it should now be clear that 
there is a sense in which Morris, as a utopian and moralist, can never be 
assimilated to Marxism, not because of any contradiction of purposes 
but because one may not assimilate desire to knowledge, and because 
the attempt to do so is to confuse two different operative principles of 
culture. So that I have phrased the problem wrongly, and Marxism 
requires less a re-ordering of its parts than a sense of humility before 
those parts of culture which it can never order. The motions of desire 


D See Afternote below. 


may be legible in the text of necessity, and may then become subject to 
rational explanation and criticism. But such criticism can scarcely touch 
these motions at their source. ‘Marxism’, on its own, we now know, has 
never made anyone ‘good’ or ‘bad’, although a faith, arising from other 
sources but acclaimed as Marxism, has sustained epic courage, and a 
bad faith, arising from other sources but acckimed as Marxism, has 
defiled the first premises of Marx. So that what Marxism might do, foi 
a change, is sit on its own head a little in the interests of socialism’s 
heart. It might close down one counter in its universal pharmacy, and 
cease dispensing potions of analysis to cure the maladies of desire. ‘This 
might do good politically as well, since it would allow a little space, not 
only for literary utopians, but also for the unpresctibed initiatives of 
everyday men and women who, in some part of themselves, are also 
alienated and utopian by turns. 


This will not be how all other readers sec it. So it is time for me to get 
out of Morris’s way, and put this book to bed. I shall not revise it 
again. It must now stand like this, for people to use as they will. If they 
want to use it as a quarry, that is all right. The bits of Morris are what 
matter. But I would hope that one part of ita structare—the part least 
noted by its critics—might receive a little attention before it is pulled 
down: that is, the analysis of Romanticism and of its trajectory in 
Morris’s life. I do not mean only the way in which Morris rejected the 
reactionary ‘Feudal Socialism’ of Carlyle and turned to new account the 
Ruskin of “The Nature of Gothic’. I mean, even more, the trajectory 
from the profoundly-subjective Romanticism of Keats (in which aspira- 
tion, denied of realization, circulated between the integrity of the artist 
and the ideal artifact of Beauty), through the sublimated rebellion of 
The Defence of Guexsvers, to the crisis of despair of The Earthly Paradise, 
in which all the values of subjective individualism were poisoned by the 
taint of mortality; and thence, through the recuperative societal myths 
of Icelandic saga, to the socialist resolution. 

This trajectory may be viewed from two aspects. In Morris’s own poetry 
it appears as fragmentary and suggestive, but as unfulfilled. His aesthetic 
premises were modified least of all, and his devotion to pre-capitalist 
achievements in the visual and architectural arts re-inforced his stub- 
born attachment to Keatsian and Pre-Raphaelite notions of ‘Beauty’. 
This led him to his rash attempt to invent (or re-invent) a language 
which would put at a distance Victotian society. In ‘the early days of 
language . . . all language was beautiful’: But now language is utterly 
degraded in our daily lives, and poets have to make a new tongue each 
for himself: before he can even begin his story he must elevate his means 
of expression from the daily jabber to which centuries of degradation 
have reduced it...’. From this aspect we can see how Morris intended 
the arch of his creative writing to go. But, as I have argued sufficiently, 
his premises were wrong, and to attempt to ‘make a new tongue’ in 
that way was to disengage from, rather than to challenge, the sensi- 
bility of his time. The attempt succeeded only when it was matched by 
the form of dream, when disengagement was itself a means by which 
criticism of the age’s common-sense could be brought to bear. 


From another aspect the arch is that of aspiration fulfilled. Morris’s 


youthful Romantic rebellion was not a rebellion of individual sensi- 
bility against ‘society’, but a rebellion of value, or aspiration, against 
actuality. When he stood, with young Burne-Jones, entranced by his 
first sight of medieval Rouen, what seized him like a passion was the 
sense of a whole alternative way of life: ‘no words can tell you how its 
mingled beauty, history, and romance took hold on me’. This mingled 
sense was the accent which he gave to Romanticism, and in later years he 
specifically identified this sense with the historical consciousness: ‘As 
for romance, what does romance mean? I have heard people mis-called 
for being romantic, but what romance means is the capacity for a true 
conception of history, a power of making the past part of the present.’ 


Nor was this sense confined to reverie; Morris’s close practical know- 
ledge of the medieval craftsman’s mode of work gave to it an unusual 
substance. But it also threw into deeper shadow the actuality of his own 
society, in which both the values and the artifacts of the past were 
doomed to decay. This nourished the pessimism—the impulse to use 
art as 2 means of escape—of his early middle years. And I remain con- 
vinced that these sere years of despair, and that the acute sense of 
mortality within a purposeless social universe was sapping the very 
sources of Morris’s psychic life. When his arduous quest ended in 
socialist conclusions, he was able, in one motion, to re-appropriate that 
‘power of making the past part of the present’ and extend it into an 
imagined future. The aspirations of the past were themselves infused 
with new meaning: ‘the past is lighted up and lives again to me’. For 
the present, ‘I did not measure my hope, nor the joy it brought me.’ 
The old fear of death relaxed, as aspiration was extended, vicariously, 
into the future: when he imagined that society, he asked, not ‘How Will 
They Live”, but ‘How Shall We Live Then?’ The trajectory was com- 
pleted. And whet was transformed was, not only his tradition, but his 
own personality and sensibility. So that we may see in William Morris, 
not a late Victorian, nor even a ‘contemporary’, but a new kind of 
sensibility. If he sometimes appears as an isolated and ill-understood 
figure, that is because few men or women of his kind were then about— 


or have happened since. 


If I write about Morris again it will be in my character, not as historian, 
but as socialist. For I must set one misunderstanding at rest. It might 
seem that, in the revaluation proposed in this Postscript, I have been 
setting myself up as yet one more ‘claimant’ of Morris, in the attempt to 
attach him to an idiosyncratic Thompsonian position. But the case is 
the reverse. Morris, by 1955, had claimed me. My book was then, I 
suppose, already a work of muffled ‘1evisioniam’. The Morris/Marx 
argument has worked inside me ever since. When, in 1956, my dis- 
agreements with orthodox Marxism became fully articulate, I fell back 
on modes of perception which I had learned in those years of close 
company with Morris, and I found, perhaps, the will to go on arguing 
from the pressure of Morris behind me. To say that Morris claimed me, 
and that I have tried to acknowledge that claim, gives me no right to 
claim him. I have no licence to act as his interpreter. But at least I can 
now say that this is what I have been trying, for twenty years, to do. 


+ * * 


Afternote 


“The case of William Morris’ of course bears upon an old (and contin- 

uing) divergence of emphasis between some writers of the ‘first’ and 

‘second’ New Left Review. I am not sure whether divergent attitudes 

towards the Romantic tradition are only symptomatic of ulterior differ- 

ences in theoretical and (as some would have it) generational position;- 
or whether it is, in itself, one place where those differences are located. 

Attitudes towards the British Romantic tradition (the tradition which 

includes William Wordsworth and William Blake, as well as the specific 
moral critique of industrial capitalism which leads into William Morris), 
of writers in the present NLR have on occasion been dismissive, andò 
have emphasized (sometimes to the point of lampoon) its reactionary 

and regressive characteristics. It has now become a matter of ortho- 

doxy that this was a damaging inheritance, and that the absence of 
something called ‘a mature sociology’ was disabling in British intellect- 

ual traditions. I have never been convinced of this, and would not wish 

to trade German philosophy and sociology for English poetry and 

moral criticism. But such a trade-off is unnecessary anyway. On our, 

side, at least, we have never asked for it. 


These issues were opened up, more than ten years ago, in an exchange 
between myself and Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn. In one sense, the 
critique which the ‘second’ NIR has offered to the provincialism of the 
British intellectual Left, and to its complacent anchorage in a particular 
national heritage, has been altogether healthy and challenging. In many , 
areas it has become possible to opt for co-existence. But in other ways 
coLexistcuce has een nade difficale: by the patina “Aldsuaseriand 
invective of some younger British Marxists against ‘moralism’, human- 
ism’, ‘historicism’, etc.—an invective which seeks, not to redress the 
insularity, but to annihilate alternative traditions. 


A very recent and clear example of the problem will be found in NLR 95~ 
(January-February 1976), in Terry Hegleton’s essay on Raymond 
Williams, Here Romanticism appears only as a ‘radical-conservative 
ideology’, which was used by ‘the industrial bourgeoisie’ of nineteenth- 
century England as ‘an ideological crutch’, and which ‘deeply infected’ 
‘the working-class movement by way of ‘the Carlylean and Ruskinian 
ideologies’. William Mortis—it is not stated directly, but the insinua- 
tion is left to hang in the air—was guilty of ‘moral paternalism’. Apart 
from the historical inaccuracy of these judgements, it is difficult to. 
engage in scrupulous argument with an author who—occupying af 
loftier ‘alternative terrain of scientific knowledge’—consigns all un- 
congenial ideas to a casualty-ward (‘infection’, ‘crutches’), and mistakes 
this for the language of criticism. 


I find it really interesting that Raymond Williams also is accused of the 
infection of ‘Romantic populism’, He is specifically taken to task by - 
Eagleton for having held that ‘new values’ are created by living men 
and women—and significantly so in working-class experience. This 
(Eagleton affirms) entails ‘a drastic misconception of the structures of 
advanced capitalist formations’, since ‘the creation of new values... is 
in fact only enabled by revolutionary rupture’. 


The case should perhaps be argued at length. In my view the ‘drastic 
misconception’ is Eagleton’s, and entails (among other things) a failure 
to take into account what a number of historians and anthropologists, 
either Marxist or sympathetic to Marxism, have been writing, over 
several decades and in several languages, about value-systems, and 
about the conflict between the experiential formation (and transmission) 
of values and their containment by dominative ideological modes (the 
‘common-sense’ of power). Perhaps we should have theorized more of 
our substantive findings: and perhaps some of us will. But the view 
represented by Eagleton hes quite serious dangers, in that it may en- 
courage an élitism of Theory (whose sociological location is of course 
among intellectuals), which affirms (very loudly) its allegiance to a 
theoretic revolutionary working class, but which also affirms that 
living working men and women generate no experience or values from 
which Theory has anything to learn. So that the allegiance is in effect 
to a post-‘rupturel’ hypothesis (as to whose forms there will be as many 
theories as intellectuals have heads), and in fact the revolutionary 
intellectuals can carry on, subject to no experiential controls or humil 
ity, very much as élitist bourgeois intellectuals have always done. And 
this means that the ‘revolutionary’ new Marxist turns out to be not very 
different from the Leavisite critic, whose ideology Eagleton consigns 
without hesitation to the side of the petty bourgeoisie. Both see the 
contemporary working class as irremediably polluted, whether by 
‘commercialism’ or by the dominative ideology of advanced capitalist 
formations. The difference is that one opts for a sentimental ‘organic’ 
view of the past, the other opts for 2 romanticized and utopian view 
(using both adjectives in their pejorative sense) of the future. Both 
proclaim in every gesture of vocabulary and tone: “There is no health 
in anyone but us’. 


The point of this note is to emphasize the cossiesing difficulty of the 
problems discussed in my essay. Eagleton’s position is diametrically 
opposed to that of Morris, and arises from distinct presuppositions. 
Morris sought in every way to implant, encourage and enlarge new 
‘wants’ in the present, and imbue the socialist movement with an alter- 
native notation of value, bsfors the ‘rapture’; and he judged that social- 
ist success or failure in this enterprise would affect not only when the 
revolution came but what form it would take. In any event, Morris saw 
(although unclearly) that ‘ruptures’ in values are taking place aX the 
tims, and not only during moments of strike and rebellion. If Eagleton 
is in any way representative of Marxist thinking today, we can expect 
the argument between traditions to go on. It may have been thought 
once, by the Althusserian anti-“humanists’, that those of us who acknow- 
ledge our continuing relation to the transformed Romantic tradition 
could simply be read out of the intellectual Left: we belonged some- 
where else. But that attempt has failed. We are still here: we do not 
mean to go. Neither the Left nor Marxism can ever belong to any set of 
people who put up fences and proprietary signs; it can belong only to 
all those who choose to stay in that ‘terrain’ and who mix it with their 
labour. I say this sharply, but not because I think that the argument 
should be closed. It is a serious continuing quarrel of principles, and, 
indeed, ‘the case of William Morris’ has perhaps already passed on into 
‘the case af Raymond Williams’. 


communications 


US Imperialism 
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The article by James Petras and Robert Rhodes (“The Reconsolidation 

of us Hegemony’, NLR 97) makes an important point in criticizing some 

interpretations of the decline of United States hegemony. However, 

their attempt to provide an alternative analysis ignores a number of 
important recent developments in the world economy and suffers from 

the same methodological weaknesses that plague the ‘conjunctural. 
analyses’ that they criticize. The consequence is that they leave us with 

the erroneous impression that American hegemony has been restored 

to its pre-Vietnam glory. 


The prediction that the usa would soon be displaced from its dominant 

tole in the world system by the Rec or Japan has been implicit in some 

discussions of declining us hegemony and intensifying inter-imperialist | 
conflict. It is clear, by now, that such a prediction was wrong. Neither J 
Japan nor the zec has shown the capacity or willingness to attempt to 
displace the United States, although they have struggled to alter the 
way in which the latter exercises its leadership. It is this erroneous pre- 
diction and some of the assumptions behind it that Petras and Rhodes 
criticize, but they mistakenly go on to reject the very notion of a decline 

in us hegemony. a 


It would have been more fruitful to have re-thought the concept of a 
decline in international hegemony. Some earlier formulations tended 
toward a simplistic, horse-race model of international hegemony—the 
kind of model that became popular during the Cold War years of vs- 
Soviet competition. If the United States began to slow down in the 
stretch, there was 2 good chance that Japan or the xec would pull into 
the lead in the international capitalist sweepstakes. ‘The capitalist world 
economy has scen a succession of hegemonic powers, but the process of 
displacement does not occur from one day to the next. It has always 
been punctuated by long periods of international disorganization, wars, 
economic crises, and the opening of new periods of capitalist expansion. 
The present period is one of increasing international disorganization; 
in fact, it is usefal to conceptualize the decline of us hegemony as a 
gradual unravelling of the institutional fabric of us global domination. 
The entire set of structures that the United States imposed on the rest of 
the capitelist world in the aftermath of the Second World War has 
begun to come apart. The more-or-less simultaneous crises of the 
Imperial Presidency (Watergate), of the naro alliance (including the 
instability in Europe’s Southern Tier), of the vs intelligence establish- 


ment, and of the international monetary system testify to a process of 
disintegration. This does not mean that the old order of us hegemony 
will suddenly be replaced by a new hegemony, nor does it mean that 
socialist revolutions will sweep the developed and underdeveloped 
worlds. It means, however, that there has been a perceptible decline in 
the capacity of the United States to control other nations and a dramatic 
increase in the capitalist world system’s vulnerability to economic and 
political disorder. Such a state of affairs can continue for some time, but 
a disintegrating international order is still very different from a stable 


one, 


Petras and Rhodes point to the failure or weakness of the Left in par- 
ticular nations as evidence of us strength. They seem oblivious to the 
possibility that there might be real, internal obstacles to socialist revo- 
lution in these nations. They also miss the point that was developed by 
Paolo Flores and Franco Moretti in regard to Italy (Paradoxes of the 
Italian Political Crisis’, NLR 96), that it is possible for the Right and the 
Left to be weak and divided at the same time. Despite their assertion 
that ‘the capitalist system will not collapse under the weight of its own 
contradictions’, they adhere to a zero-sum model in which if the capital- 
ists are weak, then the Left must be strong, and if the Left is weak, the 
capitalists must be strong. 


Petras and Rhodes focus on the recent right-wing coups in Latin 
America, but they ignore the leftward thrust in other parts of the third 
world. As important as the triumph of revolutionary movements in 
Souther Africa and the radicalization in the Caribbean (particularly in 
Guyana and Jamaica) has been the generalized challenge by third-world 
nations to the ‘rules of the game’ of the capitalist world economy. 
While there is undoubtedly a substantial rhetorical component to 
third-world demands for ‘2 new international economic order’, the 
pressures for high and stabilized commodity prices and for a reduction 
in the third world’s debt burden have real consequences. Even if these 
are not objectively anti-capitelist demands, they threaten to reduce the 
size of the surplus that is transferred from developing to developed 
nations. 


Even if one assumes that the third-world nations lack the strength or 
resolve to press these demands, there has already been 2 sharp deter- 
ioration in the ability of the usa (in co-operation with other capitalist 
powers and the major international economic agencies) to impose 
economic discipline on third-world nations. In the fifties and sixties, it 
was an easy matter to force third-world nations to accept periodic 
devaluations, orthodox liberal economic policies, and prohibitions on 
state participation in potentially profitable activities. Teresa Hayter 
(Aid as Imperialism), Cheryl Payer (The Debt Trap), and others have 
shown how these forms of discipline worked to perpetuate dependency 
and to block a leftward shift in national policy. But now, third-world 
governments are violating these ‘rules of the game’ with impunity: they 
borrow from each other to avoid resort to the International Monetary 
Fund, they exercise increasing control over trade and capital flows, and 
they pursue state capitalist policies in agriculture and industry. The fact 
that the United States has been forced to accept such changes, and its 


capitelists have occasionally profited from them, does not mean that 
both government and capitalists do not vastly prefer the good old days. 


In regard to Japan and Western Europe, Petras and Rhodes perpetuate 
a basic misunderstanding of inter-imperialist conflict. They argue that 
the Exc’s and particularly Japan’s economic dependence on the United 
States and internal problems of class conflict make unlikely any serious 
challenge by them to us hegemony. They fail to realize that a high level 
of economic interdependence and intense class struggle can be pre- 
conditions for serious inter-imperialist conflict. Capitalist states gener- 
ally do not seek out inter-imperialist conflicts; such conflicts are thrus 
upon them when a particular nation experiences a contradiction between 
its position in the world system and its efforts to contain its own work- 
ing class. When such a contradiction develops, the state in that nation 
might attempt to cool the class struggle domestically by forcing its 
major trading partners to make critical economic concessions. If its 
partners refuse, the result can be trade wars and escalating political and 
economic conflict. While such a scenario does not seem an immediate 
prospect for Western European nations or Japan, it is important tq 
recognize that the representatives of their respective ruling classes are 
more likely to risk such a conflict with the United States from despera- 
tion, rather than from strength. 


Petras and Rhodes reject analyses that generalized from an international 
conjuncture (1969—73) that was particularly unfavourable to the United 
States. However, they proceed to build their entire argument on an 
international conjuncture (1974-5) that was equally atypical. Foy 
example, they point to 1975 balance of trade data for the United States 
as evidence that the latter’s position in international trade has been 
restored. But in 1976 the us trade balance has returned to a deficit 
position, indicating that the situation is a good deal more complex. A 
similar problem exists in a number of other areas. The fact that the 
OPEC nations were relatively well behaved in the last couple of yearš 
does not negate their new-found power. The fact that us banks still 
draw a disproportionate share of their profits from overseas is not 
inconsistent with the increasingly precarious position of those banks, 
particularly because of their large volume of outstanding loans to 
third-world nations that are hinting et debt repudiation. In sum, talking 
about a ‘reconsolidation of us hegemony’ is a poor substitute for a 
careful analysis of the contradictory and fundamentally altered reality 
of the contemporary capitalist world system. . 

Fred Block 


‘Value’ in Ricardo and Marx 


The resistance of many Marxists towards assimilating the theoretical 
developments of the so-called ‘Cambridge School’, and particularly the 
theory of prices developed by Piero Sraffa,! may be explained by the 
fact that a certain confusion reigns between the meaning of the word 
‘value’, as used by Marx in different parts of Capital, and as used by 


1 Piero Sraffa, Prosuction of Commodities by Moans of Commodities, Cambridge 1963. 


Ricardo in his Principles. Value has two basic meanings: (a) the quantity 
of labour directly or indirectly incorporated in a commodity; (b) the 
power a commodity has to be exchanged for other commodities, i.e. 
its ability to buy other commodities. 


Ricardo developed his theory of value as a means of supporting his 
theory of profits. As originally presented,? Ricardo’s rate of profits is 
the ratio between two homogeneous quantities (two quantities of corn); 
_it is therefore unambiguously determined, given the technical con- 
ditions of production and the real wage measured in corn. When he 
wishes to complicate the model, by introducing more than one good, 
Ricardo needs some measure that allows him to treat a heterogeneous 
collection of objects as if they were a homogeneous good. This must be 
applied before the rate of profit is determined, since variations in the 
rate of profit produce variations in relative prices, following the well 
known ‘Ricardo effect’ (when the rate of profit goes up and real wages 
down, the prices of goods produced with a high organic composition 
of capital go up—and vice versa). Ricardo solves this problem by 
using a8 a measure the ‘value’ of commodities as defined under (a). In 
his model, it is essential that the rate of exchange of commodities more 
or less corresponds to their relative value; ie. prices of production 
more or less correspond to values. If prices do not correspond to 
values, at least approximately, his theory about the rate of profit is 
undermined; maybe this is the reason why Ricardo, to the last day of 
his life, strove to find a perfect measure of value (here the word value 
means price of production, or ‘natural’ price as Adam Smith called it). 
For Ricardo value, as defined under (a) above, has no ‘cause’ whatso- 
ever. The quantity of labour incorporated in a commodity is not the 
cause of value; it is nothing but a weasare that allows Ricardo to treat 
a heterogeneous collection of objects as if they were a homogeneous 
commodity. 


For Marx value has meaning (b) indicated above. Therefore, we must 
find a cause that explains value. It is by no means obvious that objects, 
‘use values’, must have value, i.e. become commodities. The capitalist 
mode of production is the cause of value (although values can exist in 
other modes of production); it is in the capitalist mode of production 
that use values become ‘...an immense accumulation of commodi- 
ties...’.3 Thus for Marx, value—the existence of values as defined 
under (b)—necessarily reflects the dominance of a given set of social 
relations of production: first, the private property of capital; second, 
the existence of a free labour force; finally, all the other social relations 
that make possible the exploitation of labour power by capitalists. It is 
with this meaning of the word value that Marx develops the general 
theory of the capitalist mode of production in Volume I of Capital. 


Marx also uses the word value as defined under (a), when he discusses 
the value of labour power. There, he wants to seasare the value of 
labour power in order to develop the theory of the mechanism that 
allows the generation of surplus-value in the process of production, 
2 David Ricardo, ‘Ao Eseay on the Influence of a Low Price of Cam on the Profits of 
Stock’, Volume rv of Ricardo’s Werks, edited by Piero Sraffa, Cambridge 1966. 

3 Karl Marx, Capial, Volume I, Moscow 1974, P. 43. 





excluding the complications that arise when we analyée distribution 
and circulation, which determine the prices of production. Very 
naturally, he adopts Ricardo’s measure, but this use of Ricardo’s 
measure is not essential to sustain the validity of his theory of exploita- 
tion. In effect, it is not necessary to measure the value of labour power 
in that way, in order to develop the theory of surplus-value. Following 
Sraffa’s model, we can imagine an economic system whose net output 
is a vector of wage-goods, and where each component of the vector is a 
multiple of the quantity of each commodity that appears in the basket 
that workers in effect consume. If then labour power is a commodity, 

and therefore has value as defined under (b), it can be bought by capital! 
ists with a fraction of the net product of the system. The measure of the 
value of labour power is simply a fraction of the vector that constitutes 
the net product of the system; the rate of surplus-value is just one 
minus that fraction, divided by that fraction.* 


In Volume Il of Capital, when he discusses the problem of capital 
accumulation, Marx again uses the word value as defined under (a). 
Here, this use is eminently legitimate; in effect, the quantity of labour, 
incorporated in the production of a commodity is the measure and 
‘cause’ of the physical rate of transformation of one commodity into 
another, in the absence of technical change and accumulation. This 
proposition is still valid, if we include the possibility that technical 
change exists; but work incorporated in the past on the means of 
production represents, in terms of present work, the original amount 
increased by interest accumulated at « compound sate equal to the rte 
of technical change.’ If we analyse the process of accumulation, th 

physical rate at which a commodity can be transformed into another id 
an essential datum; therefore value as defined under (a) is an essential 


concept. 


In Volume II of Capital, Marx discusses prices of production. Prices 
of production are the measure of value as defined under (b). It is not at 
all essential to Marx’s theories that the measure of value (b) be deduced 
from value (2); in other words, it is not essential that Ricardian ‘value’ 
be the determinant of prices of production (which are the measure of 
Marxist value). Again, it is not essential that value be the determinant 
of the measure of ‘value’. In fact, of course, Marx thought that it was so; 
Le. that prices of production could be derived from values. It has been 
shown by Sraffa that we can determine prices, have a theory of prices, 
without using values at all; by Medio® that prices can, however, be 
derived from values, if we introduce some modifications to Marx’ 
schemes and are prepared to follow him in a laborious set of equations. 


What can we conclude from this? Firstly, that definition (a) of the word 


* The idea presented in this paragraph has been developed in Appendix B of my 


Production’; in E. K. Hunt and J. G. Schwartz (eds), A Critique of Ecanomis Theory, 
London 1972. This article, apart from discussing the problem of the transformation 
ce ales ot ee eee ee cree re 
in Marx’s theories. 


value is essential in the Ricardian model, but is not at all important in 
à the general theory of Marx about the capitalist mode of production, 
where it is used with definition (b). Secondly, that definition (a) is im- 
portant in any model of accumulation, and in this context, Marx uses 
the concept adequately. Thirdly that definition (a) is not really import- 
ant in a theory of prices of production, and that here Marx tries io- 
correctly to derive prices of production from values, but: 1. he correctly 
gives the concept of price af production, as the price that covers the 
total cost of production, including in cost the average rate of profit of 
capitalists; 2. his incorrect derivation of prices from values can—if one 
insists in doing something that, as I have tried to show, is not very 
important—be corrected, as Medio docs, using Sraffa’s analytical 
developments. 


e 


What I have said in this brief note should not at all be controversial; it 
has been said, in diferent words, by various authors and 
notably by Joan Robinson.” For some reason, however, many Marxists 
consider such heretical. I see them, rather, as a first step 
towards liquidating the dogmatism that has done so much harm to 
Marxism; a precondition for the full development of the only General 
Theory that can account for the functioning of the capitalist mode of 
production. It is my hope that this brief note may contribute to the 


fight against dogmatism. 





7 See, for Instance, her article “The Theory of Valne Reconsidered’ in Joan Robinson, 
Collected Ecanamic Papers IV, Oxford 1973. 
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Our hundredth issue is perhaps an appropriate occasion to compare the 
political and cultural context in which this Review was founded in 1960 with 
that in which it is produced today. The cultural change is immediately 
« visible. In 1960, Marxism was only just beginning to emerge from the long 
night of the Stalin era. The Young Marx was having his first impact on 
an English-speaking readership—the Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts had appeared in translation in 1959—but the Grundrisse and 
Theories of Surplus-value could still only be read in the original. Lenin was 
available only in a heavily censored edition; what had been translated by 
-Trotsky was long out of print or only existed in limited editions; there was 
-ttle in English by Luxemburg, Gramsci or Lukács. Isaac Deutscher and 
Raymond Williams, of course, wrote in English; but their books—the 
second volume of the Trotsky trilogy appeared in 1959, ‘Culture and Society’. 
in 1958—had only begun to gain a mass public. The diffusion of Marxist 
`” works by tens of thousands in paperback editions was not to occur until the 
late sixties. When the Review was founded, it was true to say that Marxism 
had never taken hold in the English-speaking countries. Now, though it still 
has only the weakest implantation in their working classes, a basic Marxist 
culture is at least available, and has to a degree established itself in their 
general intellectual life. ; 


«© 
, 


But the really decisive change has come at the political level. In the early. 
“sixties, the Cuban Revolution had an enormous impact in the capitalist 
countries; but socialist revolution was simply not seen as being on the 
agenda within the West itself. It was not until the May Events in 1968 that the. 
idea of the actuality of socialist revolution transformed political 
“consciousness throughout the capitalist world. The radicalization of. 
significant numbers of students and young workers, the gtowth of the. 
women’s movement, the Italian ‘hot autumn’ and the constant electoral 
‘advances of the PCI, the Prague Spring and the 1970 revolt in the Baltic : 


sorts, the working-cliss defeat of the Heath government, Watergate, the 
evolutionary upsurge in Portugal in 1974-5, and above all the victorious 
itruggle of the Vietnamese against US imperialism—all these have 
-ombined to transform the environment of Marxist intellectual work, and 
rave accordingly been reflected in the pages of NLR. The Review’s .. 
trajectory has been a far from smooth or linear one during these years; but 
ts mistakes and uncertainties have, at least in part, been due to the 
lifficulty of coming to terms with these cultural and political changes. 


[n,a recent number of the Review, we spoke of the renaissance in eee, 
years of Marxist political economy—the renewal of debate on the State, 
class, contemporary capitalism, the workers’ states, problems of 
revolutionary organization and strategy. One long-standing discussion 
among socialists that raises all these issues, together with the related but 
always more neglected one of the specific modes of bourgeois class rule, . 
concerns the applicability of the Russian model of revolution elsewhere. As 
early as the 1870s, Engels was debating with Narodniks about the 
particularity of conditions in Russia. In the following decade, while 
Plekhanov was codifying Engels’s arguments, the latter had moved— 
together with Marx at the end of his life—towards the Narodnik positions. 
At the beginning of the present century, Trotsky’s ‘Results and Prospects’ .. 
fuelled the controversy over the course the Russian revolution would tak a 
providing a theory which, in its subsequent general extension, would ` 
become one pole of analysis in working-class politics to this day. A few 
years later, the polemic between Luxemburg and Kautsky over the 
appropriateness of mass strikes as a revolutionary tactic in Germany - 
centred on the question of whether different conditions prevailing in East 
and West implied different transitions to socialism. Then, of course, with 
the October Revolution itself and later with the rise of Stalinism, the 
question took on yet wider dimensions. The universality or limitations of 
the Bolshevik ‘model’ concern every socialist today as much as they did in 
1917. They provide a link between the very diverse articles—on Western 
Europe, China, Gramsci, ‘Socialism in One Country’, British MAE 
printed below. Í 


The essay by Perry Anderson which opens the number is devoted to 
Antonio Grameci—whose formulations on the East/West problematic have 
enjoyed increasing currency in the Communist Parties of Western Europe,- 
and whose concern -with the bourgeoisie’s modes of rule and intellectual 
cadre mark him off from other Marxists of this century. Anderson, possibly 
for the first time, painstakingly reconstructs the shifting constellations of 
concepts used by Gramsci to theorize the differential nature of the State, 


civil society and class rule in East and West, and traces their ancestry in 
Russian and German debates prior to the First World War. He argues that 
Gramsci identified this crucial complex of problems more clearly, and 
grappled with them more consistently, than any contemporary Marxist, but 
that he ultimately failed to resolve them satisfactorily. 


Ernest Mandel is no doubt best known for his economic works, notably 
Marxist Economic Theory’ and ‘Late Capitalism’. But he has also, in his 
panoan capacity and as one of the main leaders of the Fourth International 
ince the War, written a great deal on more specifically political questions. 
Fere, in an extended interview conducted by Henri Wéber, author of books 
ən the May Events and on Marxist theories of class consciousness, Mandel 
sonfronts some of the most controversial questions dividing socialists 
oday. Once again, the central issue is the nature of revolution in the West: 
whether the Bolshevik model is universally valid or whether an ‘alterna- 
ive’ strategy is required for the bourgeois democracies; what constitutes a 
yre-revolutionary or a revolutionary situation and how, therefore, we 
hhould assess 1918-21 in Germany and Italy, 1936 in France and Spain; 
944-6 in Italy, France or Greece, 1968 in France or 1974-5 in Portugal. The 
nterview concludes with a sustained discussion of the role of an experience 
dual power in winning the masses from reformist and parliamentary 
sions. 


larly in 1976, NLB published Livio Maitan’s ‘Party, Army and Masses in 
shina’, the first coherent account from a Marxist—tather than bourgeois or 
pologetic—standpoint of the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath. Its 
'alanced assessment appears especially prescient today, in the light of the 
aost recent events. For some years, Chinese foreign policy has been 
educing all but the most extreme loyalists to dismayed protest or 
mbarrassed silence. Now, within weeks of Mao’s death, the last symbols 
f the Cultural Revolution have been driven like Lin Piao and so many 
efore him into disgrace—as usual without trial or right of defence, 
scompanied by improbable and sexist accusations (a type of procedure 

ch the victims, together with Mao himself, had done much to 
istitutionalize). Here, in a full-length review article, Fred Halliday sets 
ut to evaluate Maitan’s analysis of the Cultural Revolution, and more 
enerally of the Chinese Revolution and the society it has created. His 
-ntral criticism of the former is linked to the connecting theme of this 
umber of the Review. For it is his contention that the conceptual frame- 
ork utilized by Maitan leads him to obscure the specificity of the Chinese 
cperience. Although, Halliday argues, Russia and China today are 
icieties of the same basic type, nevertheless the differences between the 


revolutionary processes which created them and the régimes which rule 
them are crucially important for understanding their political evolution. 
He concludes that certain of the fundamental theoretical problems posed 
by the Chinese revolutionary process—such as the character of the CCP and 
the nature of ‘Stalinism’—remain unsolved. a 


Jean-Paul Sartre is no doubt the most famous living Marxist philosopher; 
yet his major philosophical work as a Marxist, written in 1956-8—the 
‘Critique of Dialectical Reason’—has remained untranslated into Englisl 
for almost two decades. In fact, only the first part of the work was ever 
completed and published, and it is this which has just appeared under the 
NLB imprint. Now, for this hundredth issue of NLR, Sartre has authorized 
the publication of an extract from the projected second volume. Its place in 
the unpublished manuscript as a whole and its relation to the total 
architecture of the ‘Critique’ are discussed in our introduction to the, 
excerpt. The latter’s subject—the multiple determinations which produced 
the slogan of ‘Socialism in One Country’—evokes, in yet another form, 
many of the same themes discussed elsewhere in this issue. Indeed, it is 
centred precisely upon the specific conditions under which the first 
proletarian revolution was made and developed in the ‘East’, and the ways 
in which it was determined by—and in turn itself reacted upon—the West 
and the conditions for revolution there. 5 


Raymond Williams has probably been the most consistent external 
contributor to NLR since its foundation. We have expressed our sense of the 
stature of his work recently, in presenting a wide-ranging debate in the 
Review on its overall significance. Williams will be replying to this debate 
substantively, in the course of a series of interviews planned to appear as an 
NLB book late in 1977. Here he touches on it more tangentially, in a 
stimulating semi-autobiographical survey—both critical (including oli 
NLR) and self-critical—of how the general understanding of what con- 
stitutes Marxism has altered since the War. It is particularly welcome thai 
Williams should contribute to this issue, since the unifying focus of all his 
work—the attempt to forge the intellectual pre-conditions for a sociali 
culture—is indissolubly linked to the problem of how to win the mass o: 
the exploited and oppressed to a socialist perspective: a problem whos 
solution alone will make revolution possible in the West. 


Perry Anderson 


aa 


The Antinomies of Antonio Gramsci 


Today, no Marxist thinker after the classical epoch is so universally respected in 
the West as Antonio Gramsci. Nor is any term so freely or diversely invoked on the 
Left as that of hegemony, to which he gave currency. Gramsci’s reputation, still 
local and marginal outside his native Italy in the early sixties, has a decade later 
become a world-wide fame. The homage due to his enterprise in prison is now— 
thirty years after the first publication of his notebooks—finally and fully being 
id. Lack of knowledge, or paucity of discussion, have ceased to be obstacles to 
the diffusion of his thought. In principle every revolutionary socialist, not only in 
the West—if especially in the West—can henceforward benefit from Gramsci’s 
patrimony. Yet at the same time, the spread of Gramsci’s renown has not to date 
been accompanied by any corresponding depth of enquiry into his work. The very 
range of the appeals now made to his authority, from the most.coutrasted sectors o 
the Left, suggests the limits of close study or comprehension of his ideas. The price 
of so ecumenical an admiration is necessarily ambiguity: multiple and 
incompatible i interpretations of the themes of the Prison Notebooks. 


a n yi 


There are, of course, good reasons for this. No Marxist work is so 
difficult to read accurately and systematically, because of the peculiar 
conditons of its composition. To start with, Gramsci underwent the 
normal fate of original theorists, from which neither Marx nor Lenin was 
exempt: the necessity of working towards' radically new concepts in an 
old vocabulary, designed for other purposes and times, which overlaid 
and deflected their meaning. Just as Marx had to think many of his- 
innovations in the language of Hegel or Smith, Lenin in that of 
+ Plekhanov and Kautsky, so Gramsci often had to produce his concepts 
within the archaic and inadequate apparatus of Croce or Machiavelli. This 
familiar problem, however, 1s compounded by the fact that ia 
wrote ın prison, under atrocious conditions, with a fascist cens 
scrutinizing everything that he produced. The involuntary disguise that 
inherited language so often imposes on a pioneer was thus superimposed 
by a voluntary disguise which Gramsci assumed to evade his jailers. The 
result is a work censored twice over: its spaces, ellipses, contradictions, 
y disorders, allusions, repetitions, are the result of this uniquely adverse 
process of composition. The reconstruction of the hidden order within 
"these hieroglyphs remains to be done. This difficult enterprise has 
‘scarcely yet been started. A systematic work of recovery is needed to' 
/discover what Gramsci wrote in the true, obliterated text of his thought. 
It is necessary to say this as a warning against all facile or complacent 
/ readings of Gramsci: he is still largely an unknown author to us. 


Contested Legacy 


It has now become urgent, however, to look again, soberly and 
comparatively, at the texts that have made Gramsci most famous. For 
great mass Communist Parties of Western Europe—in Italy, in France, 11 
Spain—are now on the threshold of a historical experience without 
precedent for them: the commanding assumption of governmental office 
within the framework of bourgeois-democratic states, without the 
allegiance to a horizon of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ beyond them that was, 
once the touchstone of the Third International. If one political ancestry is’ 
more widely and insistently invoked than any other for the new 

dv perspectives of ‘Eurocommunism’, it is that of Gramsci. It is not 
necessary to accredit any apocalyptic vision of the immediate future, to 
sense the solemnity of the approaching tests for the history of the 
working class throughout Western Europe. The present political 
conjuncture calls for a serious and responsible clarification of the themes 
in Gramsci’s work which are now commonly associated with the new 
design of Latin communism. 


At the same time, of course, Gramsci’s influence is by no means confined 
to those countries where there exist major Communist Parties, poised for 
entry into government. The adoption of concepts from the Prison 
Notebooks has, in fact, been especially marked ın the theoretical and 
// historical work of the British Left in recent years, and to a lesser extent of 
i the American Left. The sudden phenomenon of very widespread 
borrowing from Gramsci within Anglo-Saxon political culture provides 
a second, more parochial prompting to re-examine his legacy in these 
pages. For New Left Review was the first socialist journal in Britain— 
possibly the first anywhere outside Italy—to make deliberate and 
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systematic use of Gramsci’s theoretical canon to analyse its own national 
society, and to debate a political strategy capable of transforming it. The 
essays that sought to realize this project were published in 1964—5.! At the 
time, Gramsci’s work was unfamiliar in England: the articles in question 
were generally contested.* By 1973-5, Gramscian themes and notions of a 
similar tenor were ubiquitous. In particular, the central concept of 
‘hegemony’, first utilized as the leitmotif of the NLR theses of the early 
sixties, has since enjoyed an extraordinary fortune. Histonans, literary 
critics, philosophers, economists and political scientists have employed it 
with ever increasing frequency.? Amidst the profusion of usages and 
allusions, however, there has been relatively little inspection of the actual 
texts in which Gramsci developed his theory of hegemony. A more direct 
and exact reflection on these is now overdue. The review that first 
introduced their vocabulary into England 18 an appropriate forum in 
which to reconsider them. 


The purpose of this article, then, will be to analyse the precise forms and 
onai of Gramsci’s concept of hegemony ın his Prison Notebooks, 
and to assess their internal coherence as a unified discourse, to consider 
their validity as an account of the typical structures of class power in the 
bourgeois democracies of the West; and finally to weigh their strategic 
consequences for the struggle of the working class to achieve 
- emancipation and socialism. Its procedure will of necessity be primarily 
philological: an attempt to fix with greater precision what Gramsci said 
and meant in his captivity; to locate the sources from which he derived the 
terms of his discourse; and to reconstruct the network of oppositions and 
correspondences in the thought of his contemporaries into which his 
riting was inserted—in other words, the true theoretical context of his 
ae These formal enquiries are the indispensable condition, ıt will be 
argued, of any substantive judgment of Gramsc1’s theory of hegemony. 


I. The Metamorphoses of Hegemony 


Let us start by recalling the most celebrated passages of all in the Prison 
Notebooks—the legendary fragments in which Gramsci contrasted the 

y political structures of ‘East’ and ‘West’, and the revolutionary strategies 
- pertinent to each of them. These texts represent the most cogent synthesis 
of the essential terms of Gramsci’s theoretical universe, which elsewhere 


1 Sec Tom Narn, ‘The British Polrocal Elite’, NLR 23, January-February 1964; Perry 
Anderson, ‘Origins of the Present Crisis’, ibid ; Naim, “The English Working Class’, NLR 
24, March-Apmil 1964; Nairn, “The Nature of the Labour Party’, NLR 27 and 28, September- 
October and November-December 1964, Anderson, “The Left in the Fiftes’, NLR 29, 
January-February 1965; Naim, ‘Labour Impenalism’, NLR 32, July-August 1965. Further 
developments of the theses on English history and soctety contuned in these initial essays 
included: Anderson, ‘Socialism sod Pseudo-Emptricism’, ux 35, January-F ebruary 1966; 
“Components of the National Culture’, xix 50, July-August 1968; Nairn, ‘The 
Fateful Mendian’, wu 60, March-April 1970 
* The majot response was the famous essay by Edward Thompson, “The Pecullanties of the 
English’, The Socialist Register 1965. Its criticrams probably won general assent on the British 
Left. 


* Among the most notable examples of creative use of Gramsci’s concept in recent works 
are: Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Caprtal, London 1975, pp. 249-50; Edward Thompson, 
Whigs and Heaters, Loodon 1975, pp 262, 269, Raymond Willams, ‘Base and 
Superstructure’, NLR 82, November-December 1973—1reworked in Marxism and Literaturi, 
Londéa. 1977 (forthcoming); Eugene Genovese, Red/, Jerdan Rell, New York 1974, Pp 
25-8. 


are dispersed and scattered throughout the Notebooks. They do not 
immediately broach the problem of hegemony. However, they assemble 
all the necessary elements for its emergence into a controlling position 1n 
his discourse The two central notes focus on the relationship between 

y State and civil society, in Russia and in Western Europe respectively.‘ In 
each case, they do so by way of the same military analogy. 


Position and Manoeuvre 


In the first, Gramsci discusses the rival strategies of the high commands in 
the First World War, and concludes that they suggest a supreme lesson 
for class politics after the war. ‘General Krasnow has asserted (in his 
novel) that the Entente did not wish for the victory of Imperial Russia for 
fear that the Eastern Question would definitively be resolved in favour of 
Tsarism, and therefore obliged the Russian General Staff to adopt trench 
warfare (absurd, ın view of the enormous length of the front from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, with vast marshy and forest zones), whereas the 
only possible strategy was a war of manoeuvre. This assertion 1s merely 
silly. In actual fact, the Russian Army did attempt a war of manoeuvre and 
sudden incursion, especially in the Austrian sector (but also in East 
Prussia), and won successes as brilliant as they were ephemeral. The truth 

1s that one cannot choose the form of war one wants, unless from the start 
one has a crushing superionty over the enemy. It 1s well-known what 
losses were incurred by the stubborn refusal of the General Staffs to 
acknowledge that a war of position was ‘Imposed’ by the overall relation 

of forces in conflict. A war of position is not, in reality, consututed simply 
by actual trenches, but by the whole organizational and industrial system 
of the territory which lies to the back of the army in the field. It 1s imposed 4 
notably by the rapid fire-power of cannons, machine-guns and rifles, by * 
the armed strength that can be concentrated at a particular spot, as well as 
by the abundance of supplies that make possible the swift replacement of 
material lost after an enemy breakthrough or retreat. A further factor 18 
the great mass of men under arms; they are of a very unequal calibre,and j 
are precisely only able to operate as a mass force. It can be seen how on the ~ 
Eastern Front ıt was one thing to make an incursion into the Austrian 
sector, and another into the German sector; and how even in the Austrian 
sector, reinforced by picked German troops ‘and commanded by 
Germans, incursion tactics ended ın disaster. The same thing happened in 
the Polish Campaign of 1920, the seemingly irresistible advance was 
halted before Warsaw by General Weygand, on the line commanded by 
French officers. The very military experts who are believers in wars of 
position, just as they previously were in war of manoeuvre, naturally do 
not maiotain that the latter should be expunged from military scrence. 4 


4 All references to Gramsa’s work will be to the Cntical Edition edited by Valentino 
Gerratana: Antonio Gramsci, Omaders: del Carcere, Tunn 1975, =y Volumes 1—m present 
for the first time the complete and exact texts of the notebooks, in their order of 
compositioa; Volume rv contains the cntcal apparatus sssembled by Gerratana, with 
admirable care and discretion. The edition as a whole 1s a model of scholarly scruple and 
clarity. Wherever the texts ated in this essay are included in the English collection, Selctrems ~ 
from the Prisen Netebeeks, edited by Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell Smith, London 
1971, references are also given to the latter, and translanoas are usually taken from it, with 
occamtonal modifications. The English editors provide far the best informative apparatus 
available to any foreign-language readership of Gramsci. Abbreviations will be QC and spn 
respectively, throughout 
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They merely maintain that in wars among the more industnally and 
socially advanced States, war of manoeuvre must be considered reduced 
to more of a tactical than a strategic function, occupying the same 
position as siege warfare previously held in relation to it. The same 
reduction should be effected in the art and science of politics, at least in 
the case of the advanced States, where “civil society” has become a very 
complex structure and one that is resistant to the catastro 
“incursions” of the immediate economic element (crises, depressions, 
and so on). The superstructures of civil society are like the trench-systems 
of modern warfare. In war ıt would happen sometimes that a fierce 
artillery attack seemed to have destroyed the enemy’s entire defensive 
system, whereas in fact it had only destroyed the outer surface of 1t; and at 
the moment of their advance and attack the assailants would find 
4 themselves confronted by a line of defence which was still effective. The 
same thing happens in politics, during the great economic crises. A crisis 
cannot give the attacking forces the ability to organize with lightning 
speed in time and space; still less can ıt endow them with fighting spirit. 
Similarly, the defenders are not demoralized, nor do they abandon their 
positions, even among the ruins, nor do they lose faith in their own 
strength or in their own future. Of course, things do not remain exactly as 
they were; but it 1s certain that one will not find the element of speed, of 
accelerated time, of the definitive forward march expected by the 
strategists of political Cadornism. The last occurrence of the kind in the 
history of politics was the events of 1917. They marked a decisive 
| turoing-point ın the history of the art and science of politics.” 


East and West 


In the second text, Gramsci proceeds to a direct counterposition of the 
course of the Russtan Revolution and the character of a correct strategy 
for socialism in the West, by way of a contrast between the relationship of 

Ww State and civil society in the two geopolitical theatres. ‘It should be seen 
whether Trotsky’s famous theory about the permanent character of the 
movement is not the political reflection of . . . the general economic- 
cultural-social conditions in a country in which the structures of national 
life are embryonic and loose, and incapable of becoming “trench” or 
“fortress”. In this case one might say that Trotsky, apparently “West- 
em”, was in fact a cosmopolitan—that is, superficially Western or Euro- 

S pean. Lenin on the other hand was profoundly national and profoundly 
‘European. . . . It seems to me that Lenin understood that a change was 
necessary from the war of manoeuvre applied victorously in the East in 
1917, to a war of position which was the only possible form in the West— 
where, as Krasnov observed, armies could rapidly accumulate endless 
quantities of munitions, and where the social structures were of 
themselves still capable of becoming heavily-armed fortifications. ‘This is 
what the formula of the “united front” seems to me to mean, and ıt 
corresponds to the conception of a single front for the Entente under the 
sole command of Foch. Lenin, however, did not have ume to expand his 
formula—though ıt should be remembered that he could only have 
expanded it theoretically, whereas the fundamental task was a national 
one; that is to say, it demanded a reconnaissance of the terrain and 
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* Qc m, pp. 1614-16; SPN 234-4. 


identification of the elements of trench and fortress represented by the 
elements of civil society, and so on. In the East, the State was everything, 
civil society was primordial and gelatinous; in the West, there was a 
proper relationship between State and civil society, and when the State 
trembled a sturdy structure of civil society was at once revealed. The State 
was only an outer ditch, behind which there was a powerful system of 
J fortresses and earthworks: more or less numerous from one State to the ` 
next, it goes without saying—but this precisely necessitated an accurate 
reconnaissance of each individual country.”¢ 


There are a number of memorable themes in these two extremely- 
compressed and dense passages, which are echoed ın other fragments o 
the Notebooks. For the moment, our intention is not to reconstitute and 
explore either of them, or relate them to Gramsci’s thought as a whole. It 
will merely be enough to set out the main apparent elements of which 
they are composed, 1n a series of oppositions: 


East West 
Crvil Society Primordial/Gelatinous Developed/Sturdy 
State Preponderant Balanced = 
Strategy Manoeuvre Position 


Tempo Speed Protraction 


While the terms of each opposition are not given any precise definition in 
the texts, the relations between the two sets initially appear clear and 
coherent enough. A closer look, however, immediately reveals certain 
discrepancies. Firstly, the economy 1s described as making ‘incursions’. 
ito avil society in the West as an elemental force; the implication P| 
evidently that it 1s situated outside it. Yet the normal usage of the term- 
‘civil society’ had ever since Hegel pre-eminently included the sphere of 
the economy, as that of material needs; it was in this sense that it was 
always employed by Marx and Engels. Here, on the contrary, it seems to 
J exclude economic relations. At the same time, the second note contrasts 
the East, where the State 1s ‘everything’, and the West where the State and 
civil society are in a ‘proper’ relationship. It can be assumed, without 
forcing the text, that Gramsci meant by this something like a ‘balanced’ 
relationship; ın a letter written a year gr so before, he refers to ‘an 
lt | equilibrium of political society and civil society’, where by political 
society he intended the State.” Yet the text goes on to say that in the war of 
position in the West, the State constitutes only the ‘outer ditch’ of civil 
society, which can resist its demolition. Civil society thereby becomes a 
Z central core or inner redoubt, of which the State 1s merely an external and 
dispensable surface. Is this compatible with the image of a ‘balanced 
V relationship’ between the two? The contrast in the two relationships 
between State and civil society ın East and West becomes a simple 
inversion here—no longer preponderance vs equilibrium, but one 
| pienondetasicr against another preponderance. 


A scientific reading of these fragments is rendered even more complex 
when ıt is realized that while their formal objects of criticism are Trotsky 





acu, pp 865-6, 5PN, pp 236-4. 
7 Lattere dal Carcere, Torin 1965, p. 481. 
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and Luxemburg, their real target may have been the Third Period of thi 
Comintern. We can surmise this from the date of thelr composition— 
somewhere between 1930 and 1932 ın the Notebooks—and from thi 
transparent reference to the Great Depression of 1929, on which many o 
v the sectarian conceptions of ‘social-fascism’ during the Third Period wer 
founded. Gramsci fought these ideas resolutely from prison, and in doing 
so was led to reappropriate the Comintern’s political prescriptions o 
1921, when Lenin was still alive, of tactical unity with all other working. 
class parties in the struggle against capital, which he hirnself along witt 
nearly every other important leader of the Italiano Communist Party hac 
rejected at the time. Hence the ‘dislocated’ reference to the United Froni 
[lina text which seems to speak of a quite different debate. 


‘Permanent Revolution’ 


A comparison of these fragments with another crucial text from the 
Notebooks reveals even more difficulties. Gramsci alludes to the theme 
of “Permanent Revolution’ a number of times. The other main passage in 
which he refers to it is this: “The political concept of the so-called 
“Permanent Revolution”, which emerged before 1848 as a scientifically 
evolved expression of the Jacobin experience from 1789 to Thermidor, 
belongs to a historical period in which the great mass political parties and 
the economic trade unioas did not yet exist, and society was still in a state 
of fluidity from many points of view, so to speak. There was a greater 
backwardness of the countryside, and virtually complete monopoly of 
Political and State power by a few cities or even by a single one (Paris in 
the case of France); a relatively rudimentary State apparatus, and a greater 
autonomy of civil society from State activity; a specific system of military 
forces and national armed services; greater autonomy of the national 
economies from the economic relations of the world market, and so on. 
In the period after 1870, with the colonial expansion of Europe, all these 
elements change. The internal and international organizational relations 
of the State become more complex and massive, and the Forty-E:ghtist 
formula of the “Permanent Revolution” is expanded and superseded ın 
| political science by the formula of “civil hegemony”. The same thing 
v happens in the art of politics as in military art: war of movement 
increasingly becomes war of position, and ıt can be said that a State will 
win a war in so far as it prepares for ıt minutely and technically in peace- 
time. The massive structure of the modern democracies, both as State 
organizations and as complexes of associations in civil society, are for the 
art of politics what “trenches” and permanent fortifications of the front 
are for the war of position. They render merely “ rtial” the element of 
| movement which used to be the “whole” of war. This question 18 posed 
for the modern States, but not for the backward countries or for the 
colonies, where forms which elsewhere have been superseded and have 
become anachronistic are still in vigour.” 


Here the terms of the first two fragments are recombined into a ‘new 
order, and their meaning appears to shift accordingly. Permanent 
Revolution now clearly refers to Marx’s Address to the Communist 
JLeague of 1850, when he advocated an escalation from the bourgeois 








t Qc m, pp 1566-7; 3PN, pp. 242-3. 
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revolution which had just swept Europe to a proletarian revolution. The 
Commune marks the end of this hope. Henceforward war of position 
replaces permanent revolution. The distinction East/West reappears in 
the form of a demarcation of ‘modern democracies’ from ‘backward and 
colonial societies’ where a war of movement still prevails. This change in 
context corresponds to a shift in the relations between ‘state’ and ‘civil 
society’. In 1848, the State 1s ‘rudimentary’ and civil society is 
‘autonomous from it. After 1870, the internal and international 
organization of the State becomes ‘complex and massive’, while civil 
society also becomes correspondingly developed. It ıs now that the 
concept of hegemony appears. For the new strategy necessary 1s precisely 
that of ‘civil hegemony’. The meaning of the latter is unexplained here; it 
1s, however, clearly related to that of ‘war of position’. What ıs striking 10 
this third fragment, then, 1s 1ts emphasis on the massive expansion of the 
Western State from the late nineteenth century onwards, with a 
subordinate allusion to a parallel development of civil society. There 18 no 
explicit reversal of the terms, yet the context and weight of the passage 
virtually imply a new prepotence of the State. 


It is not difficult, in effect, to discern in Gramsci’s text the echo of Marx’s 
famous denunciation of the ‘monstrous parasitic machine’ of the 
Bonapartst State in France. His pertodization 1s somewhat different from 
that of Marx, since he dates the change from the victory of Thiers and not 
that of Louis Napoleon, but the theme 1s that of The Eighteenth Brumaire 
and The Civil War in France. In the former, it will be remembered, Marz 
wrote: ‘Only under the second Bonaparte does the State seem to have 
attained a completely autonomous position. The State machine has 
established itself so firmly vis-d-vis c1vil society that the only leader it needs 
1s the head of the Society of 10 December . . . The State enmeshes, 
controls, regulates, supervises and regiments civil society from the most 
all-embracing expressions of its life down to its most insignificant 
motions, from its most general modes of existence down to the private 
life of individuals.” Gramsci makes no such extreme claim. Yet, setting 
aside the rhetoric of Marx’s account, the logic of Gramsc1’s text leans in 
the same direction, to the extent that it clearly implies that civil society has 
lost the ‘autonomy’ of the State which ıt once possessed. 


Three Positions of the State 


There 1s thus an oscillation between at least three different ‘positions’ of 
the State in the West in these initial texts alone. It 1s in a ‘balanced 
relationship’ with civil society, it is only an ‘outer surface’ of civil society, 
it 18 the ‘massive structure’ which cancels the autonomy of civil society. 
These oscillations, moreover, concern only the relationship besweex the 
terms. The serms themselves, however, are subject to the same sudden shifts 
of boundary and position. Thus in all the above quotations, the 
opposition 1s between ‘State’ and ‘civil society’. Yet elsewhere Gramsci 
speaks of the State itself as inclusive of civil society, defining it thus: “The 
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general notion of the State includes elements which need to be referred ~ 


back to the notion of civil society (in the sense that ane might say that the 
State = political society + civil society, ın other words hegemony 





9 Kad Marx, Serpeys from Exik, London 1973, pp. 238, 186 
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armoured with coercion).’4© Here the distinction between ‘politica 
society’ and ‘civil society’ is maintained, while the term ‘state 
i encompasses the two. In other passages, however, Gramsci goes furthe: 
and directly rejects any opposition between political and civil society, as s 
confusion of liberal ideology. “The ideas of the Free Trade movement art 
based on a theoretical error, whose practical origin 18 not hard to identify 
/ they are based on a distinction between political society and civil society 
which is rendered and presented as an organic one, whereas in fact ıt is 
merely methodological. Thus it is asserted that economic activity belong: 
to civil society, and that the State must not intervene fo regulate ıt. Bur 
since in actual reality civil society and State are one and the same, it musi 
be made clear that laissez-faire too is a form of State “regulation”, 
introduced and maintained by legislative and coercive means.’ Politica 
i society is here an express synonym for the State, and any substantive 
separation of the two is denied. It is evident that another semantic shifi 
has occurred. In other words, the State itself oscillates between three 
definitions: 


State contrasts with Civil Society 
State encompasses Civil Society 
State is identical with Civil Society 


Thus both the terms and the relations between them are subject to sudden 
v variations or mutations. It will be seen that these shifts are not arbitrary or 
accidental. They have a determinate meaning within the architecture of 
Gramsci’s work. For the moment, however, an elucidation of them can 


be deferred. 


For there remains one further concept of Gramsci’s discourse which is 
centrally related to the problematic of these texts. That is, of course, 

VY hegemony. The term, it will be remembered, occurs in the third passage 
as a strategy of ‘war of position’ to replace the ‘war of manoeuvre’ of an 
earlier epoch. This war of manocuvre is identified with the ‘Permanent 
Revolution’ of Marx in 1848. In the second text, the identification 
reappears, but the reference here 1s to Trotsky ın the 19208. The ‘war of 
position’ is now attributed to Lenin and equated with the idea of the 
United Front. There is thus a loop 


y Civil Hegemony = War of Position = United Front. 


The next question is therefore naturally what Gramsci meant precisely by 

| war of position or civil hegemony. Hitherto, we have been concerned 
with terms whose ancestry is familiar. The notions of ‘state’ and ‘civil 
society’, dating from the Renaissance and the Enlightenment 
respectively, present no particular problems. However diverse their 
usage, they have long formed part of common political parlance on the 

J Left. The term ‘hegemony’ has no such immediate currency. In fact, 
Gramsci’s concept in the Puson Notebooks is frequently believed to be 
an entirely novel coinage—in effect, his own invention.1* The word 
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, has long been known; what has not been fully appreciated is the 
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might perhaps be found ın stray phrases of writers before him, it is often 
suggested, but the concep/ as a theoretical unit 1s his creation. 


2 


‘Hegemony’: the Concept’s History 


Nothing reveals the lack of ordinary scholarship from which Gramsc1’s 
legacy has suffered more than this widespread illusion. For in fact the 
notion of hegemony had a long prior history, before Gramsci’s adoption 
of it, that 1s of great significance for understanding ts later function in hus 
work. The term gegemonrya (hegemony) was one of the most central 
ty political slogans in the Russian Soctal-Democratic movement, from the 
| late 18908 to 1917. The idea which 1t codified first started to emerge in the 
w writings of Plekhanov in 1883-4, where he urged the imperative necessity 
for the Russian working class to wage a political struggle against 
Tsarism, not merely an economic struggle against its employers. In his 
founding programme of the Emancipation of Labour Group ın 1884, he 
argued that the bourgeoisie ın Russia was still too weak to take the 
initiative in the struggle against absolutism: the organized working class 
would have to take up the demands of a bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution.!3 Plekhanov ın these texts used the vague term ‘domination’ 
1/ (gespodstvo) for political power as such, and continued to assume that the 
proletariat would support the bourgeoisie in a revolution in which the 
latter would necessarily emerge in the end as the leading class.4 By 1889, 
his emphasis had shifted somewhat: ‘political freedom’ would now be 
‘won by the working class or not all’—yet at the same time without 
A challenging the ultimate domination of capital ın Russia.18 In the next 
decade, his colleague Axelrod went further. In two important pamphlets 
of 1898, polemicizing against Economism, he declared that the Russian 
working class could and must play an ‘independent, leading role in the 
struggle against absolutism’, for the ‘political impotence of a// other classes’ 
v conferred a ‘central, pre-eminent importance’ on the proletariat.!® ‘The 
vanguard of the working class should systematically behave as the 
leading detachment of democracy in general.”!7 Axelrod still oscillated 
between ascription of an ‘independent’ and a ‘leading’ role to the 
proletariat, and ascribed exaggerated importance to gentry opposition to 
Tsarism, within what he reaffirmed would be a bourgeois revolution. 
However, his ever greater emphasis on the ‘all-national revolutionary 
| significance”8 of the Russian working class soon catalysed a qualitative 
theoretical change. For it was henceforward the primacy of the proletariat 
«in the bourgeois revolution in Russia that was to be unambiguously 
announced. 


In a letter to Struve in 1901, demarcating social-democratic from liberal 
perspectives in Russia, Axelrod now stated as an axiom: ‘By virtue of the 
historical position of our proletariat, Russian Social-Democracy can 
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y] acquire hegemony (gegsmrontya) in the struggle against absolutism.” The 
younger generation of Marxist theorists adopted the concept ım 
mediately. In the same year, Martov was to write in a polemical article: 
‘The struggle between the “‘critics” and “orthodox” Marxists is really the 
first chapter of a struggle for political hegemony between the proletariat 
and bourgeois democracy.”® Lenin, meanwhile, could without further 
ado refer 10 a letter written to Plekhanov to ‘the famous “hegemony” of 
Soctal-Democracy’ and call for a political newspaper as the sole effective 

J means of preparing a ‘real hegemony’ of the working class in Russia.™ In 
the event, the emphasis pioneered by Plekhanov and Axelrod on the 
vocation of the working class to adopt an ‘all-national’ approach toy 
politics and to fight for the liberation of every oppressed class and group 
1n society was to be developed, with a wholly new scope and eloquence, ; 
by Lenin in What ıs to be Done? in 1902—a text read and approved in 
advance by Plekhanov, Axelrod and Potresov, which ended precisely 
with an urgent plea for the formation of the revolutionary newspaper that 
was to be Iskra. 


The slogan of the hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois j 
| revolution was thus a common political inheritance for Bolsheviks and 

. Mengheviks alike at the Second Congress of the RsDLP in 1903. After the 
scission, Potresov wrote a lengthy article in Iskra reproaching Lenin for 
his ‘primitive’ interpretation of the idea of hegemony, summarized ın the 
celebrated call in What ss to be Done? for Social-Democrats to ‘go among 
all classes of the population’ and organize ‘special auxiliary detachments’ 
for the working class from them.™ Potresov complained that the gamut 
of social classes aimed at by Lenin was too wide, while at the same time 
the type of relationship he projected between the latter and the proletaria 
was too peremptory—involving an impossible ‘assimilation’ rather than - 
an alliance with them. A correct strategy to win hegemony for the 
working class would betoken an external orentation, not towards such 
improbable elements as dissident gentry or students, but to democratic 

Z% \tberals, and not demal but respect for their organizational autonomy. j 

l Lenin, for his part, was soon accusing the Mensheviks of abandoning the’ 

concept by their tacit acceptance of the leadership of Russian capital in the 
bourgeois revolution against Tsarism. His call for a “democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry’ in the 1905 revolution was 
precisely designed to give a governmental formula to the traditional 

Y strategy, to which he remained faithful. 


After the defeat of the revolution, Lenin vehemently denounced the 
Mensheviks for their relinquishment of the axiom of hegemony, in a 
series of major articles in which he again and again reasserted its politi 
indispensability for any revolutionary Marxist in Russia. “Because the 
‘J bourgeois-democratic tasks have been left unfulfilled, a revolutionary 
crisis ts still inevitable’, he wrote. “The tasks of the proletariat that arise 
from this situation are fully and unmistakably definite. As the only 
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consistently revolutionary class of contemporary society, it must be the 
leader in the struggle of the whole people for a fully democratic 
revolution, in the struggle of a// the working and exploited people against 
the oppressors and exploiters. The proletariat 1s revolutionary only in so 
far as it is conscious of and gives effect to this idea of the hegemony of the 
[ proletariat.’ Menshevik writers, claiming that since 1905 ‘T'sarism had 
effected a transition from 2 feudal to a capitalist state, had therewith 
recently declared the hegemony of the proletariat to be obsolete, since the 
bourgeois revolution was now over in Russia.™ Lenin’s response was 
thunderous: “To preach to the workers that what they need is “sof 
hegemony, but a class party” means to betray the cause of the proletariat 
to the liberals; it means preaching that Socia/-Democratic labour policy 
should be replaced by a /bera/ labour policy. Renunciation of the idea of 
¿r hegemony is the crudest form of reformism in the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement.’ It was in these polemics, too, that Lenin 
repeatedly contrasted a ‘hegemonic’ with a ‘guild’ or ‘corporatist’ phase 
| within proletarian politics. ‘From the standpoint of Marxism the class, so 
long as it renounces the dea of hegemony or fails to appreciate it, 1s not a 
class, or not yet a class, but a gai/d, or the sum total of various guilds... .It 
is the consciousness of the idea of hegemony and its implementation 
| through their own activities that converts the guilds (zsekbi) as a whole 
into a class.’”™ 


‘Hegemony’ and the Comintern 


The term hegemony, then, was one of the most widely-used and familiar 
notions in the debates of the Russian labour movement before the 
October Revolution. After the revolution, it fell nto relative disuse in the 
Y Bolshevik Party—for one very good reason. Forged to theorize the role 
of the working class in a bourgeois revolution, it was rendered 
_- inoperative by the advent of a socialist revolution. The scenario of a 
‘democratic dictatorship of workers and peasants’ remaining within the 
bounds of capitalism never materialized, as 18 well-known. Trotsky, who 
had never believed in the coherence or feasibility of Lenin’s programme 
for 1905, and whose contrary prediction of a socialist revolution had been 
rapidly vindicated in 1917, later wrote in his History of the Russian 
Revolution : “The popular and officially accepted idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in the democratic revolution . . . did not at all signify that the 
proletariat would use a peasant uprising in order with tts support to place 
upon on the order of the day its own historic task—that 18, the direct 
transition to 2 socialist society. The hegemony of the proletariat in the 
democratic revolution was sharply distinguished from the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and polemically contrasted against ıt. The Bolshevik Party 
had been educated in these ideas ever since 1905. Trotsky was not to 
know that a ‘polemical contrast’ between the ‘hegemony’ and the 
i ‘dictatorship’ of the proletariat would re-emerge again in an altered 
| context, in another epoch. 
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At the time, in the aftermath of October, the term hegemony ceased to 
J have much internal actuality in the ussr. It survived, however, in the 
external documents of the Communist International. At the first two 
World Congresses of the Third International, the Comintern adopted a 
series of theses which for the first me internationalized Russian usages of 
i the slogan of hegemony. The proletariat’s duty was to exercise hegemony 
over the other exploited groups that were its class allies in the struggle 
against capitalism, within its own soviet institutions; there ‘its hegemony 
j will permit the progressive elevation of the semi-proletariat and poor 
peasantry’. If it failed to lead the toiling masses in all arenas of social 
activity, confining itself to its own particularist economic objectives, 1 
would lapse into corporatism. ‘The proletariat becomes a revolutionary 
class only in so far as ıt does not restrict itself to the framework of a 
narrow corporatism and acts in every manifestation and domain of social 
life as the guide of the whole working and exploited population. . . . The 
' industrial proletariat cannot absolve its world-historical mission, which 18 
the emancipation of mankind from the yoke of capitalism and of war, if it 
y Uumuts itself to its own particular corporative interests and to efforts to 
improve its situation—sometimes a very satisfactory one—within 
bourgeois society.”® At the Fourth Congress in 1922, the term hegemony 
was—for what seems to be the first trme—extended to the domination of 
_ the bourgeoisie over the proletariat, if the former succeeded in confining 
the latter to a corporate role by inducing it to accept a division between 
political and economic struggles in its class practice. ‘The bourgeoisie 
always seeks to separate politics from economics, because ıt understands 
very well that if it succeeds in keeping the working class within a 
X corporative framework, no serious danger can threaten its hegemony.™ + 


The transmission of the notion of hegemony to Gramsci, from the- 
Russian to the Italian theatres of the socialist movement, can with 
') reasonable certainty be located in these successive documents of the 
Comintern. The debates of the pre-war rspLp had become archival after 
the October Revolution; although Gramsci spent a year in Moscow in , 
1922—3 and learnt Russian, it 1s extremely unlikely that he would have had : 
| any direct acquaintance with the texts of Axelrod, Martov, Potresov or 
; Lenin which debated the slogan of hegemony. On the other hand, he 
naturally had an intimate knowledge of the Comintern resolutions of the 
V time: he was, indeed, a participant at the Fourth World Congress itself. 
The consequences can be seen in the Prison Notebooks: for Gramaci’s 
town treatment of the idea of hegemony descends directly from the 
J definitions of the Third International. 


pe 


‘Hegemony’ in the Prison Notebooks À 


We can now revert to Gramsc:’s texts themselves. Throughout the Prison 
Notebooks, the term ‘hegemony’ recurs ın a multitude of different 
il contexts. Yet there is no doubt that Gramsci started from certain constant 
(connotations of the concept, which he derived from the Comintern 
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tradition. For in the first instance, the term refers in his writings to she class 
[t allianse of the proletariat with other exploited groups, above all the 
peasantry, in a common struggle against the oppression of capital. 
Reflecting the experience of Ner, he laid a somewhat greater emphasis on 
j the need for ‘concessions’ and ‘sacrifices’ by the proletariatto its allies for 
it to win hegemony over them, thereby extending the notion of 
‘corporatism’ from a mere confinement to guild honzons or economic 
“¢struggles, to any kind of ouvrierist isolation from the other exploited 
masses. “The fact of hegemony presupposes that account is taken of the 
interests and tendencies of the groups over which hegemony 18 to be 
vv exercised, and that a certain balance of compromise should be formed— 
in other words that the leading group should make sacrifices of an 
economico-corporative kind. But there is no doubt that although 
| hegemony 1s ethico-political, ıt must also be economic, must necessarily 
i be based on the decisive function exercised by the leading group in the 
decisive nucleus of economic activity.! At the same time, Gramsci also 
stressed more eloquently than any Russian Marxist before 1917 the 
vy cultural ascendancy which the hegemony of the proletariat over allied 
classes must bespeak. ‘Previously germinated ideologies become “party”, 
come into conflict and confrontation, until only one of them, or at least a 
single combination, tends to prevail, gaining the upper hand and 
propagating itself throughout society. It thereby achieves not only a 
unison of economic and political aims, but also intellectual and moral 
Y unity, posing all questions over which the struggle rages not on a 
corporate but on a universal plane. It thus creates the hegemony of a 
fundamental social group over a series of subordinate groups.” 


In a further development in the same theoretical direction, Gramsci went 
on expressly to counterpose the necessary use of violence against the 
common enemy of the exploited classes, and the resort to compromise 

ú within these classes, by the proletariat. In doing so, he was in effect 
restating the traditional opposition between ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ (over the bourgeoisie) and ‘hegemony of the proletariat’ 
(over the peasantry), so sharply recalled by Trotsky. ‘If the union of two 
forces ıs necessary in order to defeat a third, a recourse to arms and 
coercion (even supposing that these are available) can be nothing more 
than a methodological hypothesis. The only concrete possibility is 

4 compromise. Force can be employed against enemies, but not against a 
| part of one’s own side which one waats to assimilate rapidly, and whose 
“goodwill” and enthusiasm one needs.” The ‘union’ of which Gramsci 
speaks here acquires a much more pronounced inflection in his texts than 
in the Bolshevik vocabulary: the mechanical Russian image of the 
smpcbka—or ‘yoking’—of working class and peasantry, popularized 
oe NEP, becomes the organic fusion of a ‘new historical bloc’ in the 
Notebooks. Thus in the same passage, Gramsci refers to the necessity to 
‘absorb’ allied social forces, in order ‘to create a new, homogeneous, 

£ politico-economic historical bloc, without internal contradictions’.™ 
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The heightened register of the formula corresponds to the novel charge 
given to the cultural and moral radiation of hegemony in Gramsci’s usage 
of 1t. 


So far, the recurrent appeal in the Prison Notebooks to the term 
hegemony represents no major departure from the Russian revolutionary 
canon from which it was taken. However, the very form of the prison 
writings was insensibly to shift the significance and function of the 
v concept, in their context as a whole. For the characteristic medium ın 
which Gramsci presented his ideas was that of a protocol of general 
axioms of political sociology, with ‘floating’ referents—sometimes ~ 
allusively specified by class or régime or epoch, but equally often 
ambiguously evocative of several possible exemplars. This procedure, | 
foreign to any other Marxist, was of course dictated to Gramsci by the 
| need to lull the vigilance of the censor. Its result, however, was a constant 
indeterminacy of focus, in which the bourgeoisie and the proletariat can 
often alternate simultaneously as the hypothetical subjects of the same 
passage—whenever, in fact, Gramsci writes 1n the abstract of a ‘dominant 
4% class’. The mask of generalizdtion into which Gramsci was thus 
frequently driven had serious consequences for his thought: for ıt ` 
induced the unexamined premise that the structural positions of the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat, in their respective revolutions and their 
|[ successive states, were historically equivalent. The risks of such a tacit 
comparison will be seen in due course. At present, what 1s important 1$ to 
note the way in which the ‘desituated’ mode of discourse peculiar to so 
many of the texts of Gramsci’s imprisonment permitted an imperceptible 
transition to a much wider theory of hegemony than had ever been 
n imagined in Russia, which produced a wholly new theoretical field of 
! Marxist enquiry ın Gramsci’s work. `~ 


Extension of the Concept 


For in effect, Gramsci extended the notion of hegemony from its original p 
application to the perspectives of the working class in a bourgeois 
„ revolution against a feudal order, to the mechanisms of bourgeois rule 
l over the working class in a stabilized capitalist society. There was a 
precedent for this in the Comintern theses, it will be recollected. Yet the 
passage in question was brief and isolated: it did not issue into any more 
developed account of the sway of capital. Gramsci, by contrast, now 
employed the concept of hegemony for a differential analysts of the structures 
i of bourgeors power in the West. This was a new and decisive step. The passage 
from one usage to the other was mediated through a set of generic , 
maxims in principle applicable to either. The result was an apparently À 
formal sequence of propositions about the nature of power in history. 
Symbolically, Gramsci took Machiavelli’s work as his starting-point for 
Jy this new range of theory. Arguing the necessity of a ‘dual perspective’in 
all political action, he wrote that at their ‘fundamental levels’, the two 
perspectives corresponded to the ‘dual nature of Machiavelli's Centaur— 
half-animal and half-human’. For Gramsci, these were ‘the levels of force - 
and consent, domination and hegemony, violence and civilization’.* 
The terrain of discourse here is manifestly universal, in emulation of the 
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manner of Machiavelli himself. An explicit set of oppositions is 
presented, valid for any historical epoch: 


Force Consent 
Domination Hegemony 
Violence Civilization 


The term ‘domination’ which is the antithesis of ‘hegemony’ recurs in 
another couplet to be found in other texts, ın opposition to ‘direction’. In 
the most important of these, Gramsci wrote: “The supremacy of a social 
group assumes two forms: “domination” and “intellectual and moral 
direction”. A social group 1s dominant over enemy groups which it tends 
to “liquidate” or subject with armed force, and 1s directive over affinal 


“and allied groups. Here, the classical Russian distinction between 


‘dictatorship’ and ‘hegemony’ 1s particularly clearly restated, 1n a slightly 
new terminology. The critical significance of the passage, however, is 
that it refers unambiguously sof to the proletariat, but to the 


Ve eeN its subject 1s the role of the Moderates ın the Italian 


4 


A 


A 


Risorgimento, and their ascendancy over the Action Party. In other 
words, Gramsci has swung the compass of the concept of hegemony 
towards a study of capitalist rule, albeit still within the context of a 
bourgeois revolution (the original framework for the notion in Russia). 
| The elision of ‘direction’ with ‘hegemony’ 1s made later in the same 
| paragraph on the Risorgimento.” The two are equated straightforwardly 
in a contemporary letter written by Gramsci, when he remarks that 
“Croce emphasizes solely that moment in historico-political activity 
which in politics is called “hegemony”, the moment of consent, of 
cultural direction, to distinguish it from the moment of force, of 
constraint, of state-legislative or police intervention.”™ 


At the same time, the powerful cw/twra/ emphasis that the idea of 
hegemony acquired ın Gramsci’s work combined with his theoretical 
application of it to traditional ruling classes, to produce a new Marxist 
theory of intellectuals. For one of the classical functions of the latter, 
Gramsci argued, was to mediate the hegemony of the exploiting classes 
over the exploited classes, via the ideological systems of which they were 
the organizing agents. Croce himself represented for Gramsci one of 
those “great intellectuals who exercise a hegemony that presupposes a 
certain collaboration, or voluntary and active consent™ from the 
subordinate classes. 


The next question that Gramsci posed was specific to him. Where are the 
two functions of ‘domination’ and ‘direction/hegemony’ exercised? In 
particular, what 1s the site of ‘hegemony’? Gramsci’s first and firmest 


|i answer is that hegemony (direction) pertains to civil society, and coercion 


' (domination) to the State. ‘We can now fix two major superstructural 
levels—one that may be called “civil society”, that is the ensemble of 
organisms commonly called “private”, and the other that of “political 
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society” or the State. These two levels correspond on the one hand to the 
function of “hegemony”? which the dominant group exercises 
throughout society and on the other hand to that of “direct domination” 
or command exercised through the State and “Juridical” government.’ 
Ji There was no precedent for such a theorization in the Russian debates. 
The reason 18 evident. Gramsci was by now unmistakably more 
concerned with the constellation of bosrgeois political power in an 
[ orthodox capitalist social order. The allusion to the ‘povate’ institutions 
of civil society—inappropriate to any social formation in which the 
working class exercises collective power—indicates the real object of his 
thought here. In a contemporary letter, Gramsci referred even more 
directly to the contrast within the context of capitalism, writing of the 
opposition between political society and civil society as the respective 
sites of two modes of class power: ‘political society (or dictatorship, or 
coercive apparatus to ensure that the popular masses conform to the type 
of production and economy of a given moment)’ was counterposed to 
‘civil society (or hegemony of a social group over the whole national 
|society exercised through so-called private organizations, like the church, 
{ trade unions, schools and so on)’.“! Here the listing of church and schools 
as instruments of hegemony within the private associations of avil 
society puts the application of the concept to the capitalist societies of the 
West beyond any doubt. The result 1s to yield these unambiguous set of 
oppositions: 


Hegemony Domination 
Consent Coercion 4 
Civil Society State ` 


It has, however, already been seen that Gramsci did not use the antonyms 

(| of State and civil society univocally. Both the terms and the relationship 
between them undergo different mutations in his writings. Exactly the | 

{ same is true of the term ‘hegemony’. For the texts quoted above contrast 
with others in which Gramsci speaks of hegemony, not as a pole of 

', ‘consent’ ın contrast to another of ‘coercion’, but as itself a synthesis of 

i content and coercion. Thus, in a note on French political history, he 

! commented: ‘The normal exercise of hegemony on the now classical 
terrain of a parliamentary régime is characterized by a combination of 

J force and consent which form variable equilibria, without force ever 
prevailing too much over consent.”#* Here Gramsc:’s reorientation of the 
concept of hegemony towards the advanced capitalist countrjes of. 
Western Europe, and the structures of bourgeois power within them; 
acquires a further thematic accentuation. The notons is now directly 
connected with the phenomenon of parliamentary democracy, peculiar to 

Y the West. At the same time, parallel with the shift in the function of 
hegemony from consent to consent-coercion, there occurs a relocation of 
its topographical position. For ın another passage, Gramsci writes of the 

n executive, legislature and judiciary of the liberal state as ‘organs of ` 

` political hegemony’. Here hegemony ıs firmly situated ssthin the 
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"Inside India Today 
DILIP HIRO 
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4 State—no longer confined to civil society. The nuance of ‘political 
hegemony’, contrasting with ‘civil hegemony’, underlines the residual 
opposition between political society and civil society, which as we know 
is one of Gramsci’s variants of the couplet State and civil society. In other 

¢ words, hegemony 1s here located nof in one of the two terms, but in both. 


State Civil Society 


Political Hegemony Civil Hegemony 


This version cannot be reconciled with the preceding account, which 
y remains the predominant one in the Notebooks. For in the first, Gramsci 
counterposes hegemony to political society or the State, while in the 
[l second the State itself becomes an apparatus of hegemony. In yet another 
version, the distinction between civil and political society disappears 
altogether: consent and coercion alike become co-extensive with the 
| State. Gramsci writes: “The State (1n its integral meaning) is dictatorship 
+ hegemony.’ The oscillations in the connotation and location of 
hegemony amplify those of the original pair of terms themselves. Thus in 
the enigmatic mosaic that Gramsci laboriously assembled in prison, the 
words ‘State’, ‘civil society’, ‘political society’, ‘hegemony’, ‘domination’ 
or ‘direction’ all undergo a persistent siippage. We will now try to show 
/ that this slippage is neither accidental nor arbitrary. 


Concepts and Problems 


In effect, three distinct versions of the relations between Gramsci’s key 
// concepts are simultaneously discernible in his Prison Notebooks, once 
the problematic of hegemony shifted away from the social alliances of the 
proletariat in the East towards the structures of bourgeois power in the 
West. It will be seen that each of these corresponds to a fundamental 
y problem for Marxist analysis of the bourgeois State, without providing an 
adequate answer to it: the wariation between the versions is precisely the 
decipherable symptom of Gramsci’s own awareness of the aporia of his 
solutions. To indicate the limits of Gramsci’s axioms, of course, more 
than a philological demonstration of their lack of internal coherence 1s 
needed. However summary, certain political assessments of their external 
correspondence with the nature of the contemporary bourgeois States in 
the West will be suggested. 


At the same time, however, these will remain within the limits of 

4 Gramsct’s own system of categories. The question of whether the latter in 
fact provide the best point of departure for a scientific analysis of the 
|| structures of capitalist power today will not be prejudged. In particular, 
the binary oppositions of ‘State and civil society’ and ‘coercion and 
I consent’ will be respected as the central elements of Gramsci’s discourse; 
‘it is their application, rather than their function, ın his Marxism that will 
be reviewed. The difficulties of any too dualist theory of bourgeois class 

. power will not be explored here. It is evident, in effect, that the whole 
range of directly economic constraints to which the exploited classes within 
capitalism are subjected cannot immediately be classified within either of 
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l} the political categories of coercion or consent—armed force or cultural 
i persuasion. Similarly, a formal dichotomy of State and civil society, 
however necessary as a preliminary instrument, cannot in itself yield 
specific knowledge of the complex relations between the different 
institutions of a capitalist social formation (some of which typically 
occupy intermediate positions on the borders of the two). It is possible 
that the analytic issues with which Gramsci was most concerned in fact ` 
_{ need to be reconceptualized within a new order of categories, beyond his 
‘binary landmarks. These problems, however, fall outside the scope of a 
textual commentary. For our purposes here, it will be sufficient to stay on 
the terrain of Gramsci’s own enquiry—still today that of a pioneer. \ 


Gramsct’s First Model 
We may start by examining the first and most striking configuration of 
Gramscr’s terms, the most important for the ulterior destiny of his work. 
Its central text ıs the initial passage cited in this essay, in which Gramsci 
writes of the difference between East and West, and says that ın the East, 
the ‘State 1s everything’, while in the West, the State is an ‘outer ditch’ of 
the inner fortress of civil society, which can survive the worst tremors in - 
the State, because it 1s not ‘primordial and gelatinous’ as in the East, but 7 
robust and structured. A ‘war of manoeuvre’ 1s thus appropriate in, the 
. East, a ‘war of position’ in the West. This thesis can then be linked to the 
companion argument, reiterated in so many other texts, that the State 1s 
the site of the armed domination or coercion of the bourgeoisie over the 
exploited classes, while civil society is the arena of its cultural direction or 
consensual hegemony over them—the opposition between ‘force and 
consent, coercion and persuasion, state and church, political society and ^ 
civil society’. The result 1s to aggregate a combined set of opposition? 
for the distinction East/West: 


East West 
State Civil Society 
wer P 3 
Civil Society State 
Coercion Consent 
Domination Hegemony 
Manoeuvre Position 


In other words, the preponderance of civil society over the State in the 
West can be equated with the predominance of ‘hegemony’ over 
T “coercion’ as the fundamental mode of bourgeois power in advanced 
|} capitalism. Since hegemony pertains to cıvıl society, and civil society; 
| prevails over the State, it is the cultural ascendancy of the ruling class that 
essentially ensures the stability of the capitalist order. For in Gramsct’s 
j 958e here, hegemony means the ideological subordination of the 
working class by the bourgeoisie, which enables ıt to rule by consent. 
Now the preliminary aim of this formula 1s evident. It is to establish one 
obvious and fundamental difference between Tsarist Russia and Western 
Europe—the existence of representative political democracy. As such, it 
is analogous to Lenin’s lapidary formula that the Russian Tsars ruled by 
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Vv force and the Anglo-French bourgeoisie by deception and concession.# 
The great theoretical merit of Gramsci was to have posed the problem of 
this difference far more persistently and coherently than any other 
revolutionary before or since. Nowhere in the writings of Lenin or 
Trotsky, or other Bolshevik theonsts, can there be found any sustained or 
systematic reflection on the enormous historical divide within Europe 
traced by the presence—even if still fitful and incomplete in their time— 

N of parliamentary democracy in the West, and its absence in the East. A 
problem registered at most in marginal asides in the Bolshevik tradition, 
jı was developed for the first time into a commanding theme for Marxist 

. theory by Gramsci. 


Illusions of Left Social-Democracy 


At the same nme, the first solution he sketches to it in the Prison 
Notebooks is radically unviable: the simple location of ‘hegemony’ 
within civil society, and the attribution of primacy to civil society over 
the State. This equation, ın effect, corresponds very exactly to what might 
be called a common-sense view of bourgeois democracy ın the West, on 
the Left—a view widely diffused in militant social-democratic circles 
since the Second World War.‘ For this conception, the State in the West 

1s not a violent machine of police repression as it was in Tsarist Russia: 
the masses have access to it through regular democratic elections, which 
formally permit the possibility of a socialist government. Yet experience 

it shows that these elections never produce a government dedicated to the 
expropriation of capital and the realization of socialism. Fifty years after 
the advent of universal suffrage, such a phenomenon seems farther away 
than ever. What 1s the reason for this paradox? It must lie in the prior 
ideological conditioning of the proletariat before the electoral moment as 

{ such. The central locus of power must therefore be sought within civil 
society—above all, ın capitalist control of the weens of communication 
(press, radio, television, cinema, publishing), based on control of the 
means of production (private property). In a more sophisticated vanant, the 
real inculcation of voluntary acceptance of capitalism occurs not so much 

| through the ideological indoctrination of the means of communication, 
| as in the invisible diffusion of commodity fetishism through the market 
or the instinctual habits of submission induced by the work-routines of 
ladora and offices—in other words, directly within the ambit of the 
“means of production themselves. Yet whether the primary emphasis is 
given to the effect of cultural or economic apparatuses, the analytic 
/ conclusion 1s the same. It is the strategic nexus of civil society which is 
believed to maintain capitalist hegemony within a political democracy, 
{whose State institutions do not directly debar or repress the masses.“# The 





# The world-wide expenence of bourgeois and landowner governments has cvalved tee 
methods of keeping people in subjection The first is violence’, with which the-Tsars 
‘demonstrated to the Russian people the maximum of what can and cannot be done’, Lenin 
wrote “But there is another method, best developed by the Brush end French bourgeoisie 
the method of deception, flattery, fine phrases, promises by the million, petty sops, and 
d concessions of the uncssental while retaining the essential’ Collected Werks, Vol. 24, pp 
63-4 
The first major interpretation of Gramsci of this sort was the work of a pst theorist: 
Giuseppe Tamburrano, Axisa Grams: La mta, 1 peassere, } ayom, Bari 1965. 
® For a representative version of these ideas, sec Perry Anderson, ‘Problems of Soctalist 
Strategy’, in the collection Temeras Secrehse, London 1965, pp 2213—47. 
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system 18 maintained by consent, not coercion. Therefore the main task of 
socialist militants 1s not combat with an armed State, but ideological 


-conversion of the working class to free ıt from submission to capitalist 


mystifications. 


This characteristic syndrome of left social-democracy contains a number 
of illusions. The first and most 1mmediate of its errors is precisely the ` 
notion that the ideological power of the bourgeoisie in Western social 
formations is exercised above all in the sphere of civil society, tts 
hegemony over which subsequently neutralizes the democratic potential 
of the representative State. The working class has access to the Stat 
(elections to parliament), but does not exercise it to achieve soualsnp 
because of its indoctrination by the means of communication. In fact, ıt 
might be said that the truth is if anything the inverse: the general form of 
the representative State—bourgeois democracy—is itself the principal 
ideological lynchpin of Western capitalism, whose very existence 
deprives the working class of the idea of socialism as a different type of 
State, and the means of communication and other mechanisms of cultural 
control thereafter clinch this central ideological ‘effect’. Capitalist 
relations of production allocate all men and women into different social? 
classes, defined by their differential access to the means of production. 
These class divisions are the underlying reality of the wage-contract 
between juridically free and equal persons that is the hallmark of this 
mode of production. The polictical and economic orders are thereby 
formally seperated under capitalism. The bourgeois State thus by 
definition ‘represents’ the totality of the population, abstracted from its 
distribution into social classes, as individual and equal citizens. In other 
words, ıt presents to men and women their unequal positions in ci 
society as if they were equal in the State. Parliament, elected every four or~ 
five years as the sovereign expression of popular will, reflects the fictive 
unity of the nation back to the masses as if it were their own self- 
government. The economic divisions within the ‘citizenry’ are masked by 
the juridical parity between exploiters and exploited, and with them the/ 
complete seperation and xoa-participation of the masses in the work of 
parliament. This separation 1s then constantly presented and represented 
to the masses as the ultimate incarnation of liberty: ‘democracy’ as the 
terminal point of history. The existence of the parliamentary State thus 
constitutes the formal framework of all other ideological mechanisms of 
the ruling class. It provides the general code in which every specific 
message elsewhere is transmitted. The code is all the more powerful 
because the juridical rights of citizenship are not a mere mirage: on the 
contrary, the civic freedoms and suffrages of bourgeois democracy are a 
tangible reality, whose completion was historically in part the work of thé 
labour movement itself, and whose loss would be a momentous defeat for 
the working class.” 





2 In other words, tt 18 quite wrong simply to designate parliament an ‘ideological apparatus’ 
of bourgeois power without further ado. The sdeehegecal fac tren of parliamentary sovereignty 
18 tnscribed 1n the formal framework of every bourgeois constrrution, and 1s always central 
to the cultural dominion of capital However, parliament 1s also, of course, a ‘polrtical 
> Vested with real attributes of debate and decision, which are in bo sense a mere 
subyectrve trick to lull the masses They are objective structures of a once great—stll 
potent—histarical schieverent, the triumph of the ideals of the bourgeois revolution. 


By comparison, the economic improvements won by reforms within the 
framework of the representative State—apparently more material—have 
typically left less ideological mark on the masses in the West. The steady 
rise in the standard of living of the working class for twenty-five years 
after the Second World War, in the leading imperialist countries, has been 
a critical element in the political stability of metropolitan capitalism. Yet 
the material component of popular assent to it, the subject of traditional 
polemics over the effects of reformism, is inherently unstable and 
volatile, since it tends to create a constant progression of expectations 
which no national capitalist economy can totally ensure, even during long 
waves of international boom, let alone phases of recession; its very 
‘dynamism’ is thus potentially destabilizing and capable of provoking 
crises when growth fluctuates or stalls. By contrast, the juridico-political 
component of consent induced by the parliamentary state is much more 
stable: the capitalist polity is not subject to the same conjunctural 
vicissitudes. The historical occasions on which it has been actively 
questioned by working-class struggles have been infinitely fewer in the 
West. In other words, the ideology of bourgeois democracy is far mare 
potent than that of any welfare reformism, and forms the permanent 
syntax of the consensus instilled by the capitalist State. 


It can now be seen why Gramsci’s primary formula was mistaken. It is 
impossible to partition the ideological functions of bourgeots class power 
between civil society and the State, in the way that he initially sought to 
do. The fundamental form of the Western parliamentary State—the 
juridical sum of its citizenry—is itself the hub of the ideological 
apparatuses of capitalism. The ramified complexes of the cultural control- 
systems within civil society—tradio, television, cinema, churches, 
newspapers, political parties—undoubtedly play a critical complementary 
role 1n assuring the stability of the class order of capital. So too, of course, 
do the distorting prism of market relations and the numbing structure of 
the labour process within the economy. The importance of these systems 
should certainly not be underestimated. But neither should it be 
exaggerated or—above all—counterposed to the cultural-ideological 
role of the State itself. 


The Mistake of Poulantzas and Mandel 


A certain vulgar leftism has traditionally isolated the problem of consent 
from its structural context, and hypostasized it as the unique and 
distinguishing feature of capitalist rule in the West, which becomes 
reduced to the soubriquet of ‘parliamentarism’. To refute this error, 
many Marxists have pointed out that all ruling classes in history have 
normally obtained the consent of the exploited classes to their own 
exploitation—feudal lords or slave-owning latifundists no less than 
industrial entrepreneurs. The objection 1s, of course, correct. But it is not 
an adeguate reply, unless it is accompanied by an accurate definition of the 
differentia specifica of the consent won from the working class to the 
accumulation of capital in the West today—ain other words, the form and 
content of the bourgeois ideology which it is induced to accept. Nicos 
Poulantzas, whose work Polstwal Power and Social Classes contains many 
critically acute comments on the Prison Notebooks, in effect dismisses 
Gramsci’s concern with the problem, remarking that the only novelty of 


this consent 1s its claim to rationality—t.e. its non-religious character. 
‘The specific characteristic of (capitalist) ideologies 1s not at all, as 
Gramsci believed, that they procure a more or less active “consent” from 
the dominated classes towards political domination, since this is a general 
characteristic of aay dominant ideology. What specifically defines the 
ideologies ın question 1s that they do not aim to be accepted by the 
dominated classes according to the principle of participation in the ` 
sacred: they explicitly declare themselves and are accepted as scientific 
techniques.’ In a similar fashion, Ernest Mandel has written ın his Late 
Capitalism that the major contemporary form of capitalist ideology in the 
West 1s an appeal to technological rationality and a cult of experts: ‘Beli 
in the omnipotence of technology 1s the specific form of bourgeois 
ideology in late capitalism.’#! These claims involve a serious 
misconception. 


For the peculiarity of the historical consent won from the masses within 
modern capitalist social formations 1s by no means to be found 1n its mere 
secular reference or technical awe. The novelty of this consent 1s that it 
takes the fundamental form of a belief by the masses that they exercise an , 
wltimate self-determination within the existing social order. It 1s thus not 
acceptance of the superiority of an acknowledged ruling class (feudal 
ideology), but credence 1n the democratic equality of all citizens in the 
government of the nation—1n other words, disbelief ın the existence of 
any ruling class. The consent of the exploited in a capitalist social 
formation 1s thus of a qualitatively new type, which has suggestively 
produced its own etymological extension: consensus, or mutual 
agreement. Naturally, the active ideology of bourgeois ideology coexists * 
and combines 1n a wide number of mixed forms with much older and les: 
articulated ideological habits and tradiuons—in particular, those of~ 
passive resignation to the way of the world and diffidence in any 
possibility of changing it, generated by the differential knowledge and 
confidence characteristic of any class society." The legacy of these 
druturnal traditions does indeed often take the modern guise of defer-, 
ence to technical necessity. They do not, however, represent any real 
departure from previous patterns of class domination; the condition of 
their continued efficacy today 1s their insertion into an ideology of 
representative democracy which overarches them. For 1t 1s the freedom of 
bourgeois democracy alone that appears to establish the limits of what is 
socially possible for the collective will of a people, and thereby can render 
the bounds of its impotence tolerable ® 





© Nicos Poulantras, Pehira! Pewer and Socia! Classes, London 1973, p 217 i 
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sa See the stimulating comments in Goran Therbor, ‘What does the Ruling Class do when 
1t Rules”, The Incorpent Secselegest, Vol vi, No. 5, Spring 1976 

A real and central belief in popular sovereignty can, in other words, coexist with a 
profound scepticism towards all governments that jundically express it. The divorce 
between the two 1s typically mediated by the conviction that no government could be 
otherwise than distant from those it represents, yet many are not representative at all. This 1 
not a mere fatalısm or cynictam among the masses in the West It 1s an active assent to the 
familiar order of bourgeois democracy, as the dull maximum of liberty, that 1s constantly 
reproduced by the radical absence of predetarsen democracy 10 the East, whose régimes figure 
the infernal minimum. There 1s no space to explore the effects of fifty years of Stalinism here. 
their importance is enormous for understanding the complex historical meaning of 
bourgeois democracy in the West today 


Gramsci himself was, in fact, very conscious of the need for careful 
discrimination of the successive historical forms of ‘consent’ by the 
exploited to their exploitation, and for analytic differentiation of its 
components at any one moment of time. He reproached Croce precisely 
for assuming in his History of Liberty that all ideologies prior to liberalism 
were of the ‘same sere and indistinct colour, devoid of development or 
conflict’—stressing the specificity of the hold of religion on the masses of 
Bourbon Naples, the power of the appeal to the nation which succeeded it 
1n Italy, and at the same time the possibility of popular combinations of 
the two." Elsewhere, he contrasted the epochs of the French Revolution 
and Restoration in Europe precisely in terms of the distinct types of 
consent—‘direct’ and ‘indirect’—that they obtained from the oppressed, 
and the forms of suffrage—universal and censitary—that corresponded 
to them. Paradoxically, however, Gramsci never produced any 
comprehensive account of the history or structure of bourgeois 
democracy in his Prison Notebooks. The problem that confers its deepest 
meaning on his central theoretical work remains the horizon rather than 
the object of his texts. Part of the reason why the initial equations of his 
discourse on hegemony were miscalculated, was due to this absence. 
Gramsci was not wrong in his constant reversion to the problem of 
consent in the West: until the full nature and role of bourgeois democracy 
is grasped, nothing can be understood of capitalist power in the advanced 
industrial countries today. At the same time, it should be clear why 
Gramsci was mistaken in his first location of ‘consent’ within civil 
society. For, in fact, the very satwre of this consent excludes such an 
allocation, since it 1s precisely the parliamentary representative State that 
first and foremost induces it. 


The Second Solution 

Let us now look at Gramsa’s second version of the relationship between 
hus terms. In this, he no longer ascribes to civil society a preponderance 
over the State, or a unilateral localization of hegemony to civil society. 
On the contrary, civil society is presented as in balance or equilibrium 
with the State, and hegemony is distributed between State—or ‘political 
society —and civil society, while itself being redefined to combine 
coercion and consent. These formulations express Gramsci’s unease with 
his first version, and his acute awareness—despite and against it—of the 
central ideological role of the Western capitalist State. He does not merely 
register this role in general. However, it may be noted that his comments 
on the particular dimensions of the State which specialize in the 
performance of it are selective, focusing on its subordinate rather than its 
superordinate institutions. For Gramsci’s specific references to the 
ideological functions of the State are concerned not so much with 
parliament, as with education and law—the school system and the judicial 
system. ‘Every State ıs ethical in so far as one of its most important 
functions is to elevate the great mass of the population to a given cultural 
and moral level, a level or standard which corresponds to the needs of 
development of the forces of production and hence to the interests of the 
dominant classes. The school as a positive educational function and the 
courts a8 a negative and repressive educational function are the most 
important such activities of the State. But in reality a multiplicity of other 
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so-called private initiatives and activities tend towards the same end, 
which constitute the apparatus of political and cultural hegemony of the 
ruling class.’ 


This emphasis is extremely important. It underlines all the distance 
between Gramsci and many of his later commentators, whatever the 
limits of Gramsc1’s development of it. Yet at the same time, it cannot be ` 
accepted as a true correction of the first version. Gramsci now grasps the 
co-presence of ideological controls within civil society and the State. But 
this gain on one plane is offset by a loss of clarity on another. Hegemony, 
which was earlier allocated to civil society only, is now exercised by the 
State as well. Simultaneously, however, its meaning tends to change: ıt 
now no longer indicates cultural supremacy alone, for ıt also includes 
coercion. ‘The normal exercise of hegemony’ is now ‘characterized by a 
combination of force and consent’. The result is that Gramsci now 
commits an error from the other direction. For coerctom 1s precisely a legal 
monopoly of the capitalist State. In Weber’s famous definition, the State 1s the 
institution which enjoys a monopoly of legitimate violence over a given 
territory.” It alone possesses an army and a police— groups of men + 
specialized in the use of repression’ (Engels). Thus it is not true that ~ 
hegemony as coercion + consent 1s co-present 1n civil society and the 
State alike. The exercise of repression is juridically absent from civil 
society. The State reserves it as an exclusive domain. This brings us toa 
first fundamental axiom governing the nature of power in a developed 
capitalist social formation. There is always a structural asymmetry in the 
distribution of the consensual and coercive functions of this power. 
Ideology 18 shared between civil society and the State: violence pertains ` 
to the State alone. In other words, the State enters twice over into any | 
equation between the two. 


It 1s possible that one reason why Gramsci had difficulty ın isolating this 
asymmetry was that Italy had witnessed in 1920-22 the exceptional 
emergence of military squads organized by the fascists, which operated , 
freely outside the State apparatus proper. The structural monopoly of 
violence by the capitalist State was thus to some extent masked by 
conjunctural commando operations (Gramsc1’s term) within civil society. 
Yet in fact, of course, the sqwadrist: could only assault and sack working- 
class institutions with impunity, because they had the tacit coverage of 
the police and army. Gramsci, with his customary lucidity, was naturally 
well aware of this: ‘In the present struggles, it often happens that a 
weakened State machine is like a flagging army: commandos, or private 
armed organizations, enter the field to accomplish two tasks—to 
illegality, while the State appears to remain within legality, and thereby ak 
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M This ts a regulative principle of any modern capitalist Stare. It naturally permits of certain 
variations and qualifications in practice. The State’s monopoly of the means of coercion may 
be legally drawn at the line of automatic weapons, rather than hand-guns, as in the USA or ` 
Switzerland There may be scmrlegal organrations of private violence, such as the 
American goon-squads of the twenties and thirties. Gramsci was certainly impressed by the 
existence of the latter. However, these phenomena have always been of marginal 
importance compared with the central machinery of the State, in the advanced capitalsst 
social formations 


reorganize the State itself.’ Commenting on the March on Rome, he 
wrote: ‘There could be no “civil war” between the State and the fascist 
movement, only a sporadic violent action to modify the leadership of the 
State and- reform its administrative apparatus. In the civil guerrilla 
struggle, the fascist movement was not against the State, but aligned with 
it. The relatively atypical episode of the fascist squads—whose 
expeditions could only be ‘sporadic’—does not in fact seem to have had 
any notable effect on the balance of Gramsci’s thought. 


More important for the uncertainty of his account of the relationship 
between State and civil society in this respect was the recurrent tendency 
of his theory towards an over-extension of its concepts. His dissolution of 
the police into a wider and vaguer social phenomenon is a not untypical 
example. ‘What is the police? It is certainly not merely the official 
organization, juridically acknowledged and assigned to the function of 
public security, that is usually understood by the term. The latter is the 
central nucleus that has formal responsibility for the “police”, which 1s 
actually a much vaster organization, in which a large part of the 
population of a State participates, directly or indirectly, with more or less 
precise and definite links, permanently or occasionally.’*! In fact, it 1s 
striking that in precisely the area of law, which particularly interested him 
as a function of the State, Gramsci could simultaneously note the absence 
of any coercive equivalent to its sanctions within civil society, yet argue 
that legality should nevertheless be regarded as a more ubiquitous system 
of pressures and compulsions at work ın civil society as much as in the 
State, to produce particular moral and cultural standards. “The concept of 
“law” should be extended to include those activities which today are 
designated “juridically neutral” and are within the domain of civil 
society, which operates without taxative sanctions or obligations, but 
nonetheless exercises a collective pressure and obtains objective results in 
determining customs, ways of thinking end behaving, morals, and so 

on.” The result 1s a structural indistinction between law and custom, 
juridical rules and conventional norms, which impedes any accurate 
demarcation of the respective provinces of civil society or the State in a 
capitalist social formation. Gramsci was never quite able to fix the 
asymmetry between the two: his successive formulations constantly 
grope towards 1t, without ever exactly reaching it. 


A Third Attempt 

For Gramsci’s third version of the relationship between his terms 
represents a final attempt to grasp his elusive object. In this version, the 
State now ssc/udes ‘political society’ and ‘civil society’ alike. In effect, there 
is a radicalization of the categorial fusion incipient in the second version. 
There 1s now no longer merely a distribution of hegemony, as a synthesis 
of coercion and consent, across State and civil society. State and civil 
society themselves are merged into a larger suzerain unity. ‘By the State 
should be understood not merely the governmental apparatus, but also 
the “private” apparatus of hegemony or civil society.’”® The conclusion 
of this argument is the abrupt dictum: ‘In reality civil society and State are 
one and the same.” In other words, the State becomes coextensive with 
the social formation, as in international usage. The concept of civil 
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society as a distinct entity disappears. ‘Civil society is also part of the 
“State”, indeed is the State itself." These formulations can be said to 
reveal Gramsci’s frequent awareness that the role of the State in some 
sense ‘exceeds’ that of civil society in the West. They thus constitute an 
important correction of his second version. Yet once again, the gain on 
the new terrain is accompanied by a loss on the previous one. For 1n this 
final version, the very dististion between State and civil society is itself ` 
cancelled. This solution has grave consequences, which undermine any 
scientific attempt to define the specificity of bourgeois democracy in the 
West. 


Althusser and Gramsci t 


The results can be seen ın the adoption of this version by Lows Althusser 
and his colleagues. For if the first version of Gramsci’s equations was 
above all appropriated by left currents within European social- 
democracy after the war, the third version bas been more recently utilized 
by left currents within European communism. The ongins of this 
adoption can be found in a well-known passage of For Marx, in which 
Althusser, equating the notion of ‘civil society’ with ‘individual 
economic behaviour’ and attributing its descent to Hegel, dismissed it as 
alien to historical materialism. In fact, of course, while the young Marx 
did use the term primarily to refer to the sphere of economic needs and 
activities, it is far from the case that it disappears from his mature 
writings. If the earlier signification of it disappears from Capital (with the 
emergence of the concepts of forces/relations of production), the term 
itself does not—for it had aeother meaning for Marx, that was not , 
synonymous with individual economic needs, but was a generic 
designation for all non-State institutions in a capitalist social formation. Y% 
‘Marx not only never abandoned this function of the concept of ‘civil 
society’, his latér political writings repeatedly revolve on a central usage 
of it. Thus the whole of The Eighteenth Brumaire is built on an analysis of 
Bonapartism which starts from the assertion that: “The State enmeshes, 
controls, regulates, supervises and regiments civil society from the most 
all-embracing expressions of its life down to its most insignificant 
motions, from its most general modes of existence down to the private 
life of individuals.’*” 


we 


It was this usage which Gramsci took over in his prison writings. In 
doing so, however, he delimited the concept of ‘civil society’ much more 





S QC, p. 2302; SPN, p. 261. Fer Marx, London 1970,p 110 

O Marx, Sarveys from Ext, p. 186 “The Civil War m France’ us the pendant work that; 
provides a theory of the diametnic opposite of Bonapertism: “The direct antithesis to 
Empire was the Commune . The unity of the nation was not to be broken, but, on the 
contrary, to be organmed by the Communal constitution and to become a reality by the 
destruction of the state power which chimed to be the embodiment of that unity 
independent of, and superior to, the nation itself. its legitimate functions were to be 
wrested from an authority usurping pre-eminence over society rtself, and restored to the 
responsible agents of society’. Marx, The First Intermatvomal and After, London 1974, pp 208, 
210, The ‘Critique of the Gotha Programme’ repeats the same contrast: ‘Freedom consists ` 
in converting the State from an organ supenmposed on society into one thoroughly 
subordinate to it.’ (ibid. p. 354). The term ‘civil society’ 1s abbreviated to ‘socety’ in Marx's 
later work, ın all probability because of the ambiguity of the German berperdche Gesellschaft, 
but ıt clearly occupies the same structural position in these contrasts between State and 
society. 
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precisely. In Gramsci, civil society does not refer to the sphere of 
economic relations, but is precisely contrasted with it as a system of 
superstructural institutions that is intermediary between economy and 
State. “Between the economic structure and the State, with its legislation 
and coercion, stends civil society.’® This is why Gramsci’s list of the 
institutions of hegemony ın civil society rarely includes factories or 
plants—precisely the economic apparatuses that many of his disciples 
today believe to be primary in inculcating ideological subordination 
among the masses. (If anything, in his Turin writings, if not ın his notes 
on Americanism in prison, Gramsci often tended to regard the dis- 
cipline of these as schools of socialism rather than capitalism.) Gramsct’s 
definition of the term ‘civil society’ can thus be described as a refinement 
of its use in the late Marx, explicitly dissociating it from its economic 
origins. At the same time, we have just seen that in his last version of the 
dyad State and civil society he abandons the distinction between the two 
altogether, to proclaim their identity. Can the term, however, be simply 
rejected even in its non-economic usage? There 1s no question that its 
variegated passage through Locke, Ferguson, Rousseau, Kant, Hegel 
and Marx has loaded ıt with multiple ambiguities and confusions. It will 
doubtless be necessary to frame a new and unequivocal concept in the 
future, within a developed scientific theory of the total articulation of 
capitalist social formations. But until this 1s available, the term ‘civil 
society’ remains a necessary practico-indicative concept, to designate all 
those institutions and mechanisms outside the boundaries of the State 
system proper. In other words, its function is to draw an indispensable 
line of demarcation within the politico-ideological superstructures of 
capitalism. 


‘Ideological State Apparatuses’ 


Once he had rejected the notion of civil society, Althusser was thus later 
logically led to a drastic assimilation of Gramsci’s final formula, which 
effectively abolishes the distinction between State and civil society. The 
result was the thesis that ‘churches, parties, trade unions, families, 
schools, newspapers, cultural ventures’ in fact all constitute ‘Ideological 
State Apparatuses’.” Explaining this notion, Althusser declared: ‘It is 
unimportant whether the institutions in which they (ideologies) are 
realized are “public” or “private”’—for these all indifferently form 
sectors of a single controlling State which is ‘the precondition for any 
distinction between public and private’.7 The political reasons for this 
a S A E 


9 QC II, p. 1253; SPN, p. 208 

“For successtve usages of the term, from the Enlightenment onwards, sce Bobbio, 
‘Gramsci e la coacezione della societd civile’, op. at, pp. 80-84. Pror to Hegel, ‘avil 
society’ was customanly opposed to ‘natural society’ or ‘primitive society’, as civilization to 
nature, rether than to ‘political society’ or ‘state’, as divisions within crvilmatioa. 

T Loa and Phelasephy ond ether essays, London 1971, pp. 136-7 Althusser commented: ‘To 
my knowledge, Gramsci 1s the only one who went any distance down the road I am 
taking.. Unfortunately, Gramsci did not systematire his inturtions, which remained in the 
state of acute but fragmentary notes ” 

n Ibid , pp. 137-8. Once this argument 1s accepted, of course, there 1s no reason why not 
only bourgeois newspapers or families but also capitalist factories and offices should not be 
dubbed ‘State apparatuses’—a conclusion at which Althusser, to his credit, evidently 
baulked. (Nothing would be easier thereafter than to announce the idennty of the ‘State 
bourgeoisie’ in the ussm and the bourgeoisie in the usa.) This omission, however, merely 
serves to suggest the lack of seriousness of the whole trope 


sudden and arbitrary theoretical decision are not entirely clear. However, 

1t seems probable that they were in large measure a product of the 
attraction exercised by the Chinese Cultural Revolution in the late 
sixties, on semi-oppositional sectors of the European Communist Parties. 

The revolutionary character officially claimed for the process in China 

could, ın effect, only be squared with classical Marxist definitions of a 

revolution—the overthrow and destruction of a State machine—by 
decreeing all manifestations of culture to be State apparatuses.” In the 

Chinese press of the time such manifestations were, indeed, typically 

discerned in the psychological traits displayed by individuals. To provide 

Marxist credentials for this ‘revolution of the spirits’ under way in 

a radical redefinition of the State was necessary. There 1s little need 4 
dwell today on the inadequacy of this procedure for any rational account 

of the Cultural Revolution, now an archivized chapter in the history of 
the ccr. Much more serious were its potential consequences for a respon- 
sible socialist politics in the West. 


For once the position 1s adopted that all ideological and political 
superstructures—including the family, reformist trade unions and, 
parties, and private media—are by definition State apparatuses, in stri 
logic it becomes impossible and unnecessary to distinguish between 
bourgeois democracies and fascism. For the fact that in the latter total 
State control over trade unions or mass media was institutionalized 
would, according to this reasoning, be—to use Althusser’s phrase— 
‘unimportant’. A similar conflation of State and civil society could 
conversely lead younger disciples of the Frankfurt School at the same 
time to argue that ‘liberal democracy’ ın post-war Germany w 
functionally equivalent to fascism in pre-war Germany, since the fami 
now fulfilled the authoritarian instance previously occupied by the police, 
as part of the State system. The unscientific character of such theses is 
obvious; the European working class paid heavily for anticipations of 
them in the twenties and early thirties. The bowadartes of the State are not a 
matter of indifference to Marxist theory or revolutionary practice. It is, 
essential to be able to chart them accurately. To blur them 1s, in fact, to 
misunderstand the specific role and efficacy of the superstructures ow/sids 
the State within bourgeois democracy. Ralph Miliband, in a prescient 
criticism of the whole notion of ‘State Ideological Apparatuses’, correctly 
emphasized this. ‘To suggest that the relevant institutions are actually 
part of the State system does not seem to me to accord with reality, and 
tends to obscure the difference in this respect between these political 
systems and systems where ideological institutions are indeed part of a 
State monopolistic system of power. In the former systems, ideological 
institutions do retain a very high degree of autonomy; and are therefor 
the better able to conceal the degree to which they do belong to the 
system of capitalist power.’ 





Tt See the perceptive remarks ın Iseac Deutscher’s interview oa the Cultural Revolunon, La 
Srwestra, Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1966, pp 13—16. 

7 ‘The Capitalist Stare: A Reply to Nicos Poulantxas’, NLR 59, January-February 1970, 
p 59. Poulantzas, however, can certainly not be charged with indifference to the problem of 
the fascist state. His remarkable work, Fascism and Dictatersep, London 1974, represents a 
rare example of theoretical and empurical synthesis in contemporary Marist literature While 
retuning the enquette of ‘ideological state apparatuses’ in vogue at the time, Poulantras 
nevertheless argued that ‘this in no way means that the “private” or “public” character of the 
ideological State apparatuses 1s of no importance’, and sought to define the 
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ARAGGED SCHOOLING Robert Roberts Avivid account of growing up in 
the heart of one of England’s worst industrial slums during the early part of this 
century. Robert Roberts’ autobiography ıs in no sense romantic nostalgia—he 
relates appalling stories of poverty and deprivation, and the problems of adolescence 
ın a teeming urban ‘village’. Humour is never too far away though, with Roberts’ 
capacity for total recall of many incredible characters from his childhood. 

'... a marvellous piece of work’—The Spectator Illustrated £3-76 net 


INTO UNKNOWN ENGLAND 1866-1913 SELECTIONS FROM THE SOCIAL 
EXPLORERS Edited by Peter Keating Howdid the poor live in late Victorian 
and Edwardian England ? To discover the answer, ‘social explorers’ including 
journalists and wealthy businessmen, a minister's wife and a popular novelist left 
home comforts behind to live with the poor, often tn disguise. This book is a selection 
of the reports they sent back, from the workhouse, crowded tenements, and on the 
tramp with the destitute. Peter Keating’s collection draws not only from the classic 
studies of Booth and Rowntree, but also includes passages from neglected writers 
such as George Sims and Andrew Mearns. A/so available as a Fontana paperback 
£5-95 net : 


THE ORIGINS OF ULSTER UNIONISM Peter Gibbon TheaimofDr 
Gibbon’s study is to identify the conditions that gave birth to Unionism and ensured 
its growth. He uses the concepts of economics and sociology to examine relations 

` between classes and religions in nineteenth-century Ulster. The process of change 
In city and country Is traced through a series of cameos of significant social events 
in which the dominant ideological and political tendencies can be seen emerging 
and combining. —the most onginal ofall recent works on the history of the 

North of [reland’—The Insh Press £6-00 net 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE JOHN DOHERTY, TRADE UNIONIST, RADICAL 
AND FACTORY REFORMER 1798-18654 R G Kirby and A E Musson The 
authors have researched a wide range of historical sources to produce this 
revealing account of a man who is generally regarded as an outstanding figure in 
early trade unionism. They examine his role in pioneer cotton unions, the factory 
reform movement and radical politics and describe how Doherty eventually became 
a bookseller and printer, publishing many journals, his most famous being 7he 
Voice ofthe People. £12-00 net 


ANARCHISM IN FRANCE THE CASE OF OCTAVE MIRBEAU Reg Carr 
Octave Mirbeau (1848—1917), French playwright, journalist and critic is today best 
known from Bunuel'’s film of his Diary ofa Chambermaid. An associate of Zola, 
Mallarmé, Edmond de Goncourt and vehement defender of Dreyfus, Mirbeau was an 
individualist who defied classification. Reg Carr’s biography is the first full account 
of Mirbeau’s life and reveals the extent of his commitment to the Anarchist cause 
and resultant influence on contemporary literature. Apri/about £5-00 
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‘Timpanaro reveals an unnerving ability to touch to the heart of matters that must be the 
concem of anyone who has not simply opted for a credo, but Is still prepared to admit and 
discuss the unresolved nature of the problems around which the contemporary oppo- 
sitonal formulae of Mandst studise have been erected. | regard It as one of the most 
Interesting, articulate and readable books about Marxism of recent years. It Is extremely 
wide-ranging and raises almost every vaxed Issue In Mandst philosophy and political 
theory.’ 3 

Kate Soper, Radical PhHosophy 


ʻA cultivated, critical consideration of post-war trends in Intellectual Marxism. 
Timpanaro writes as one who believes in the relation between theory and practice, In the 
clase struggle In the field of Ideas, In the “crists” of bourgects Ideology... Wit, force and a 
grasp of the thrust of a thinker’s position or work... He ls at hls beet as a historian of 
ideas. If On Materialism !s really discuseed In Marxist circles for the next ten years, 
Marxists will learn something about the history of culture.’ 

Eugene Kamenka, Times Literary Supplement 


NLB £5-75 


So far as Althusser was concerned, it would in fact have been unjust to 
ascribe’ any identification of the structures of fascism and bourgeois 
democracy to him: there is no sign that he was ever tempted by such ultra- 
leftist errors—or, alternatively, by the reformist consequences that could 
also be formally deduced from the idea that trade-union locals or cinema 
studios were part of the State apparatus in the West (in which case the 
victory of a communist slate or the making of a militant film would 
putatively count as gradual conquests of ‘parts’ of a divisible State 
apparatus—in deftance of the fundamental Marxist tenet of the political 
unity of the bourgeois State which precisely necessitates a revolution to 
end it). The reason for the actual innocuousness of a theory that was so 
potentially dangerous lay in its inspiration. Designed for an arcane 
compliance with events in the Far East, its exoteric applications in the 
West lacked any local impetus. The real mark of the thesis was not its 
political gravity for the working class, so much as its levity. 


The Influence of Croce 


The case of Gramsci was naturally very different. No distant political 
determinant was at work in his theorizations of the relationship between 
State and civil society. The difficulties and contradictions of his texts were 
rather a reflection of the impediments of his imprisonment. There was, 
however, a philosophical determinant of his tendency to distend the 
frontiers of the State. For Gramsci did not produce the idea of an 
indefinite extension of the State as a political structure from nowhere. He 
took it, quite directly, from Benedetto Croce. No less than four times in 
the Prison Notebooks, Gramsci cited Croce’s view that the ‘State’ was a 
higher entity, not to be identified with mere empirical government, that 
could at times find its real expression in what might seem institutions or 
arenas of civil society. “Croce goes so far as to assert that the true “State”, 
that is the directing force in the historical process, is sometimes to be 
found not where it is usually believed to be, in the State as juridically 
defined, but often in “private” forces, and sometimes in so-called 
revolutionaries. This proposition of Croce’s 1s very important for 2 
comprehension of his conception of history and politics.™ The 
metaphysical character of Croce’s conception is, of course, manifest: the 
idea of a numinous essence of the State, floating majestically above mere 


specificity of the fascist State by its reorgannmaton of the respectrve branches of the State 
apparatus into a new and more centrahred pattern (pp. 305, 315-30). If his account of the 
latter rematns finally insufficient, it is becanse his general explanation of the nature of fascism 
soffers from a certain historical under-determination. Internally, it tends to minimize the 
acuity of the class threat from the proletariat that evoked tt (working-class defeat is held to 
have preceded fescist victory in Italy and Germany—in which case fascism would have been 
supererogatory for the bourgeoune), while externally it neglects the dynamics of inter- 
impertalist struggle (the Second World War is omitted altogether, and with it dectsrve 
revelations of the socal nature and rationale of fascist expansionism). A more drastic 
theoretical delimitation of the fasctst states from the bourgeois democracies would follow 
from any study of these determinants. Grven their absence, however, the scope and quality of 
Poulantzas’s work remains all the more impresarve. 

™ Qc im, p. 1302. The same idea ss ated in QC I, p. 858, QC 0, p 1087; QC O, pp. 1223-4. 
Gramsci objected to Croce’s undue generelization of his thesis, but he accepted tts validtty as 


juridical or institutional appearances, was a typically Hegelian heritage. 
Its innocent reproduction by a strenuously anti-Hegelian school within 
Western Marxism has a peculiar irony. 


This speculative and anti-scientific legacy of Croce’s thought 
undoubtedly had its effects on Gramsci’s work. An example of the 
vagaries for which it was responsible 1s such a text from the Notebooks as ~ 
that in which Gramsci entertains the idea that parliament might, in certain 
cases, not be part of the State at all.” The misguided direction in which 
the Crocean fancy led ıs evident ın all those passages of Gramsci’s 
writings which assert or suggest a dissolution of the boundaries between 
State and civil society. At the same time, however, it is noticeable that 
wherever Gramsci had to speak directly of the experience of fascism 1n 
Italy, he never mistook the significance of the delimitation between the 
two. For fascism precisely tended to suppress this boundary in practice, 
and once political concerns proper were primary, Gramsci had no 
difficulty in registering historical realities. “With the events of 1924-6, 
when all political parties were suppressed’, he wrote, ‘the coincidence of 
pays rél and pays légal was henceforward proclaimed in Italy, because civil j 
society in all its forms was now integrated into a single party-political 
organization of the State.’* Gramsci had no illusions about the 
significance of the innovations imposed by the counter-revolutionary 
dictatorship of which he was a victim. “The contemporary dictatorships 
juridically abolish even the modern forms of autonomy’ of the 
subordinate classes, he wrote—such as ‘parties, trade unions, cultural 
associations’—and so ‘seek to incorporate them into the activity of the 
State: the legal centralization of all national life in the hands of a ruling ` 
group that 1s now “‘totalitanan”.’”? Thus whatever analytic errors wee 
due to Croce’s influence in Gramsci’s texts, the aberration of equating 
fascist and parliamentary forms of the capitalist State was not among 
them. ; 


The oscillations in Gramsci’s usage of his central terms have been noted: ; 
he never unambiguously committed himself to any of them. It can, 
nevertheless, be said that his third version of the relationship between 
State and civil soctety—identification—is a reminder that in his Pnson 
Writings there 1s no comprehensive comparison of bourgeois democracy 
and fascism. The problem of the specific difference between the two 
remains in a sense unresolved in them, which is partly why Gramsci— 
victim of a police dictatorship in a relatively backward European 
country—could paradoxically appear after the Second World War as the 
theorist par excellence of the parliamentary State of the advanced capitalist, 
countries. The importance of an operational dsstisction between State an i 
avil society ıs posed with particular urgency, as we have seen, for any 
such comparative analysis, Gramsci’s third version in the end tends to 
suppress the central theoretical problem of his first two versions. The 
Gordian knot of the relationship between State and civil society in Western 
social formations, as distinct from Tsarist Russia, 1s cut by peremptorily 
decrecing that the State 1s coextensive with the social formation anyway. 


Qc I, pp. 1707-8; SPN, Pp. 253-4. 
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The problem, however, remains, and the greater number of Gramsci’s 
texts devoted to explonng his first equations testify to his undiminished 
consciousness of it. 


The Key Asymmetry 


Keeping for the moment to the terms of the Prison Notebooks,” it has 
been seen that the key distribution, which eludes each of Gramsct’s 
successive versions, although they miss it from different directions, is an 
asymmetry between civil society and the State in the West: coercion 18 
located in the one, consent is located ın both. This ‘topological’ answer, 
however, itself poses a further and deeper problem. Beyond their 
distribution, what is the safer-re/ation or connection between consent and 
coercion in the structure of bourgeois class power in metropolitan 
capitalism? The workings of bourgeois democracy appear to justify the 
idea that advanced capitalism fundamentally rests on the consest of the 
working class to it. In fact, acceptance of this conception is the 
comerstone of the strategy of the ‘parliamentary road to socialism’, along 
which progress can be measured by the conversion of the proletariat to 
the prospect of socialism, until an arithmetical majority is achieved, 
whereupon the rule of the parliamentary system makes the enactment of 
socialism painlessly possible. The idea that the power of capital essentially 
or exclusively takes the form of cultural hegemony in the West 1s in effect 
a classical tenet of reformism. This is the involuntary temptation that 
lurks in some of Gramsci’s notes. Is ıt truly banished by his alternative 
assertion that the hegemony of the Western bourgeoisie is a combination 
of consent and coercion? There is no doubt that this is an improvement, 
but the relationship between the two terms cannot be grasped by their mere 
conjunction or addition. Yet within Gramsci’s framework everything 
depends on an accurate calibration of precisely this relation. How should 
it be conceived, theoretically? 


No adequate answer to the question can be presented here. For a scientific 
solution of it is only possible through historical enquiry. No philological 
commentary, or theoretical fiat, can settle the difficult problems of 
bourgeois tlass power in the West. A directly substantive and 
comparative investigation of the actual political systems of the major 


™ The caution should be repeated. The dualist xoalysis to which Gramsci’s notes typically 
tend does not permit an adequate treatment of economic constraints that act directly to 
enforce bourgeois class power: among others, the fear of unemployment or dismissal that 
can, m certain historical arcumstances, produce a ‘silenced majonty’ of obedient citizens and 
pliable voters among the exploited Such constraints involve neither the coavictioa of 
coasent, nor the violence of coercion. Their importance has, it 1s true, diminished with the 
post-war consoldation of bourgeoss democracies in the West, compared with the role of 
earlier patronage or cacique systems However, their lesser forms remain myriad in the day- 
to-day workings of a capitalist society. Another mode of class power that escapes Gramsci’s 
main typology 1s corruptioa—consent by purchase, rather than by persuasion, without any 
ideological fastening. Gramsci was, of course, by no means unaware of either ‘constraint’ or 
‘corruption’. He thought, for example, that political liberties ın the usa were largely negated 
by ‘economic pressures’ (QC , p. 1666), while in France during the Third Republic, be 
noted that ‘between consent and force stood corruptioa/freud’, or the neutralreation of 
movements of opposition by bribery of their leaders, characteristic of conjunctures in which 
the use of force was too naky (Qc I0, p- 1638; SPN, 800). However, he never intercalated them, 
to form a more sophisticated spectrum of concepts, systematically into his main theory. The 
comments above deliberately remain within the confines of the latter. 


imperialist countries in the twentieth century can alone establish the real 
structures of the rule of capital. Historical materialism permits of no other 
procedure. This essay naturally cannot even broach it. All that can be 
attempted here is to advance certain critical suggestions within the textual 
limits of Gramsci’s discourse. Their verification necessarily remains 
subject to the ordinary disciplines of scientific study. 


The Nature of Bourgeois Class Rule 


To formulate a ‘peace | response, we can turn to a phrase of Gramsci 
himself. In the first notebook he composed in prison, he referred i 
passing to ‘forms of mixed struggle’ that were ‘fundamentally mili 

and preponderantly political’ in character—noting at the same time that 
‘every political struggle always has a military substratum’.” The 
paradoxical juxtaposition and distinction of ‘fundamental’ and 
‘preponderant’ to describe the relationship between two forms of 
struggle, provides a formula that can be adapted for a more adequate 
account of the dispositions of bourgeois class power in advanced 
capitalism. The Althusserian tradition was later to codify the same duality 
with its distinction between ‘determinant’ and ‘dominant’—taken not / 
from Gramsci, but from Marx. In analysing the contemporary social 
formations of the West, we can substitute ‘coercion’ or ‘repression’ for 
Gramsci’s ‘military struggle’—as the mode of class rule enforced by 
violence; ‘culture’ or ‘ideology’ for his ‘political struggle’—as the mode 
of class rule secured by consent. It 1s then possible to capture something 
like the real nature of the relationship between the two variables by which 
Gramsci was haunted. If we revert to Gramsci’s original problematic, tbs 
sormal structure of capitalist political power in boxrgeois-democratic states is in ` 
effect simultaneously and indivisibly dom:sated by culture and determined 
coercion. To deny the ‘preponderant’ or dominant role of culture in the 
contemporary bourgeois power system 18 to liquidate the most salient 
immediate difference between Western parliamentarism and Russian 
absolutism, and to reduce the former to a myth. The fact is that this 
cultural domination is embodied in certain irrefutably concrete j 
institutions: regular elections, civic freedoms, rights of assembly—all of 
which exist in the West and none of which directly threaten the class 
power of capital. The day-to-day system of bourgeois rule is thus based 
on the consent of the masses, in the form of the ideological belief that they 
exercise self-government in the representative State. At the same time, 
however, to forget the ‘fundamental’ or determinant role of violence 
within the power structure of contemporary capitalism in the final 
instance is to regress to reformism, in the illusion that an electoral 
majority can legislate socialism peacefully from a parliament. 
n FA 
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© These formulations deliberately remain within the purview of Gramsci’s concepts. They 
involve one major simplification, charactenstic of the Prison Notebooks—the elision of the 
‘cultural’ and ‘political’ dimensions of popular consent to the rule of capital The two 
cannot, however, be strughtforwardly equated. No bourgeocs parliament was ever merely a 
secular simulacrum of a rehgious church. (See footnote 49 above.) It can be said that 
Grameci’s attention always tended more towards the purely cultural institutions for 
securing the consent of the masses—churches, schools, newspapers and so an—than to the 
specifically political instrtunons which assure the stabilty of caprtaliam, with their 
necessarily greater complexity and ambiguity. For the purposes of the argument above, the 
mdeterminacy characteristic of Gramsa’s discussions of consent hes been retained. 


An analogy may serve to illuminate the relationship in question— 
provided ıts limits (those of any analogy) are kept in mind. A monetary 
system in the capitalist mode of production is constituted from two 
distinct media of exchange: paper and gold.® It is not a suwwation of these 
two forms, for the value of fiduciary issue which circulates every day and 
thus maintains the system under normal conditions is dependent om the 
quantum of metal in the bank reserves at any given moment, despite the 
fact that this metal is completely absent from the system as a medium of 
exchange. Only the paper, not the gold, appears within circulation, yet 
the paper is in the final instance determined by the gold, without which it 
would cease to be currency. Crisis conditions, moreover, will necessarily 
trigger a sudden reverston of the total system to the metal which always lies 
invisibly behind it: a collapse of credit infallibly produces a rush to gold. 
In the political system, a similar structural (non-additive and non- 
transitive) relationship between ideology and repression, consent and 
coercion, prevails. The normal conditions of ideological subordination of 
the masses—the day-to-day routines of a parliamentary democracy—are 
themselves constituted by a silent, absent force which gives them their 
currency: the monopoly of legitimate violence by the State. Deprived of 
this, the system of cultural control would be instantly fragile, since the 
limits of possible actions against it would disappear. With it, ıt is 
immensely powerful—so powerful that it can, paradoxically, do 
‘without’ it: in effect, violence may normally scarcely appear within the 
bounds of the system at all. 


In the most tranquil democracies today, the army may remain 
invisible in its barracks, the police appear uncontentious on its beat. 


© Talcott Parsons, with his characteristic mélange of involuntary insight and ingenuous 
confusion, once advanced a comparison between power and money of a very different sort, 
mystifying any analogy completely by drawing the mumiteble conclusion that a ‘democratic 
polmcal system’ cen tocrezse the total amount of classless ‘power’ in a socety by ‘votes’ in 
the same way that a banking system can increase purchasing power by ‘credit’ (votes do 
‘double duty’, like dollars in a bank, in his phrase). See ‘On the Concept of Political Power’, 
Procesdsags of the American Philesopbecal Society, June 1963, now republished 10 Sevselegice/ 
Theory and Modern Socuty, New York 1967. 

s Or to stronger foreign currencies, with a superior ratio to gold. 


propagande of the capitalist press in its own pages, by appending what the Cuban workers 
called ‘tails’ to the more mendacions articles contained ın rt. The cultural control system was 
thereby sprung into the ur the moment the ‘rights’ of private property were defied, because 
there was no stable State apparatus of repression to enforce them. Trotsky commented on 
this structural relanoaship, in his account of the situation im Russta after the February 
Revolution. ‘How about the force of property? seid the petty-bourgeois socialists, 
answering the Bolsheviks. Property is a relation among people. It represents an enormous 
power so long as it universally acknowledged and supported by that system of 
compulsion called Law and the State But the very essence of the present stuation was that 
the old State had suddenly collapsed, and the entre old system of rights had been called into 
question by the masscs. In the factones the workers were more and more regarding 
themselves as proprietors, and the bosses as uninvited guests Stll less assured were the 
feelings of the landlords in the provinces, fece to face with those surly vengeful muzhiks, 
and far from that governmental power in whose existence they did for a time, owing to their 
distance from the capital, believe. The property-holders, deprived of the possubility of using 
their property, or protecting it, ceased to be real property-holders and became badly 
frightened who could not grve any support to the government for the simple 
reason that they needed it themselves.” History of the Rasan Revelation, 1, p. 197. 


The analogy holds too in another respect. Just as gold as a matenal 
substratum of paper 1s itself a convention that needs acceptance as a 
medium of exchange, so represston as a guarantor of ideology itself 
depends on the assent of those who are trained to exercise it. Given this 
critical proviso, however, the ‘fundamental’ resort of bourgeois class 
power, beneath the ‘preponderant’ cusp of culture in a palanga. 
system, remains ceercion. 


For historically, and this is the most essential point of all, the 
development of any revolutionary crisis necessarily displaces the 
dominance within the bourgeois power structure from ideology to 
violence. Coercion becomes both determinant and dominant in the supreme \ 
crisis, and the army inevitably occupies the front of the stage in any class 
struggle against the prospect of a real inauguration of socialism. 
Capitalist power can in this sense be regarded as a topological system with 

a ‘mobile’ centre: in any crisis, an objective redeployment occurs, and 
capital reconcentrates from its representative into its repressive 
apparatuses. The fact that the subjectivity of leading cadres of these 
apparatuses in Western countries today may remain innocent of any such 
scenario, is not proof of their constitutional neutrality, but merely of the ) 
remoteness of the prospect to them. In fact, any revolutionary crisis 
within an advanced capitalist country must inevitably produce a 
reversion to the ultimate determinant of the power system: force. This is 

a law of capitalism, which it cannot violate, on pain of death. It is the rule 
of the end-game situation. 


Il. The Balance between Coercion and Consent 


It should now be clear why Gramsci’s concept of hegemony, for all wall 
immense merits as a first theoretical ‘divining-rod’ of the uncharted ` 
specificity of Western social formations,™ contains a potential political 
danger. It has been seen how the term, originated in Russia to define the 
relationship between the proletanat and peasantry in a bourgeois 
revolution, was transferred by Gramsci to describe the relationship ’ 
between the bourgeoisie and proleteriat in a consolidated capitalist order 
10 Western Europe. The common thread which permitted this extension 
was the consensual tenor of the idea of hegemony. Used in Russia to 

* denote the persuasive nature of the influence the working class should 
seek to win over the peasantry, 2s opposed to the coercive nature of the 
struggle to overthrow Tsarism, it was then applied by Gramsci to the 
forms of consent to its rule won by the bourgeoisie from the working 
class in the West. The service which he rendered to Marxism, by focusing 
so centrally on the—hitherto evaded—problem of the consensual legit- 
imacy of parliamentary institutions in Western Europe, was a solitary an 
signal one. At the same time, however, the risks attendant on the new ex- 
tension of the concept of hegemony were soon evident in his writings. 


For whereas in Russia the term could exhaust the relationship between 
proletanat and peasantry, since the former was an alliance between sos- 
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which produced the most sustamed single text in the Notebooks—is perforce omitted 
altogether from this essay Suffice it to say that in this feld, Gramsa’s historical exploration 
of the compleattles of European societies had, and has, no equal within Marxism 


antagonistic Classes, the same could never be true in, say, Italy or France of 
the relationship between bourgeoisie and proletanat—inherently a 
conflict between astagonistic classes, founded on two adversary modes of 
production. In other words, capitalist rule in the West necessarily 
comprised coercion as well as consent. Gramsci’s awareness of this was 
expressed in the numerous formulations in his notebooks which refer to 
the combinations between the two. But, as we have seen, these never 
succeed in locating definitely or precisely either the position or the 
interconnection of repression and ideology within the power structure of 
advanced capitalism. Moreover, in so far as Gramsci at times suggested 
that consent primarily pertained to civil society, and civil society 
possessed primacy over the State, he allowed the conclusion that 
bourgeois class power was primarily consensual. In this form, the idea of 
hegemony tends to accredit the notion that the dominant mode of 
bourgeois power in the West—‘culture’—is also the determinant mode, 
either by suppressing the latter or fusing the two together. It thereby 
omits the unappealable role in the last instance of force. 


However, Gramsci’s use of the term hegemony was not, of course, 
confined to the bourgeoisie as a social class. He also employed it to trace 
the paths of ascent of the proletariat in the West. A further passage in the 
evolution of the concept was involved here. The prescriptive relationship 
proletariat/peasantry had plausibly been equated with a cultural 
ascendancy; the actual relationship bourgeoisie/proletariat certainly 
included a cultural ascendancy, although it could not be equated or 
reduced to it; but could the relationship proletariat/bourgeoisie be said in 
any sense to betoken or promise a cultural ascendancy? Many admirers of 
Gramsci have thought so. Indeed, it has often been held that his most 
original and powerful single thesis was precisely the idea that the working 
class can be hegemonic culturally before becoming the ruling class 
politically, within a capitalist social formation. Official interpretations of 
Gramsci have, in particular, been keyed to such a prospect. The text from 
the Pason Notebooks to which reference is customarily made does not, 
however, assert this. In it, Gramsci wrote: ‘A social group is dominant 
over enemy groups which it tends to “liquidate” or subject with armed 
force, and 1s directive over affinal and allied groups. A social group can 
and indeed must be directive before conquering governmental power 
(this ıs one of the main conditions for the conquest of power itself); 
afterwards, when it exercises power and keeps it firmly ın its grasp, it 
becomes dominant but also continues to be “directive”. Gramsci here 
carefully distinguishes the necessity for coercion of essay classes, and 
consensual direction of allied classes. The ‘hegemonic activity’ which ‘can 
and must be exercised before the assumption of power’ 18 related in this 
context only to the problem of the alliances of the working class with 
other exploited and oppressed groups; it is not a claim to hegemony over 
the whole of society, or the ruling class itself, by definition impossible at 


this stage. 

It 18 true, however, that an unwary reader can be led to misconstrue this 
passage, where Gramsci is actually on safe ground, by ambiguities in his 
use of the term hegemony elsewhere. We shall see why shortly. For the 
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moment, what is important to recall 1s the familiar Marxist tenet that the 
working class under capitalism is inherently incapable of being the 
culturally dominant class, because it is structurally expropriated by its 
class position from some of the essential means of cultural production 
(education, tradition, leisure}—in contrast to the bourgeoisie of the 
Enlightenment, which could generate its own superior culture within the 
framework of the Ancien Régime. Not only this, but even after the i 
socialist revolution—the conquest of political power by the proletariat— 
the culturally dominant class remains the bourgeoisie in certain respects 
(not all—habits more than ideas) and for a certain time (in principle 
shorter with each revolution), as Lenin and Trotsky emphasized in 
different contexts. Gramsci was intermittently conscious of this too.” \ 
So long, however, as the lack of structural correspondence between the 
positions of the bourgeois class within feudal society and the working 
class within capitalist society was not constantly registered, the risk of a 
theoretical slide from one to the other was always potentially present in 
the common use of the term hegemony for them. The more than 
occasional assimilation of the bourgeois and proletarian revolutions in his 
writings on Jacobinism demonstrates that Gramsci was not immune to j 
this confusion. The result was to permit later codifications of his thought 
to make a direct linkage of his two extensions of the concept of hegemony 
into a classically reformist syllogism. For once bourgeois power in the 
West is primarily attributed to cultural hegemony, the acquisition of this 
hegemony would mean effective assumption by the working class of the 
‘direction of society’ without the seizure and transformation of State 
power, in a painless transition to socialism: in other words, a typical idea 
of Fabianism. Gramsci himself, of course, never drew this conclusion. ` 
But ın the scattered letter of his texts, it was not an entirely arbitrary 
interpolation either. ` 


The Comintern Frame of Reference 


How was it possible for Gramsci, a communist militant with a past of j 
unwavering—indeed undue—political hostility to reformism, to leave a 
legacy of such ambiguity? The answer must be sought in the framework 
of reference within which he wrote. The theory and practice of the Third 
International, from the inception of its history with Lenin to the 
incarceration of Gramsci, had been saturated with emphasis on the 
historical necessity of violence in the destruction and construction of 
States. The dictatorship of the proletariat, after the armed overthrow of 
the bourgeois state apparatus, was the touchstone—tirelessly proclaimed 
in every official document—of the Marxism of the Comintern. Gramsci, 
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© Thus in one fragment be argued that in the necessary absence of cultural superionty, the 
working class would initially have to rely to excess on political command, producing the 
phenomenon of what he called statolatry. ‘For some socal groups, which before their ascent 
to autonomous State life have not had a long independent penod of cultural and moral , 
development on their own (such as was made possible in mediaeval society and under the 
Absolute régimes by the juridical existence of privileged Estates or orders), a period of 
statolatry ts necessary and indeed opportune This “statolatry” 1s nothing other than the 
normal form of “State life”, or at least initiation to autonomous State life and the creation of 
a “civil society” which it was not historically possible to create before the ascent to 
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never questioned these principles. On the contrary, when he started hus 
theoretical explorations in prison, he seems to have taken them so much 
for granted that they scarcely ever figure directly in his discourse at all. 
They form as ıt were the familiar acquisition, which no longer needed 
reiteration, in an intellectual enterprise whose energies were concentrated 
elsewhere—on the discovery of the unfamiliar. But in the absence of any 
possibility of integrated composition, denied him in prison, Gramsci’s 
intent pursuit of new themes and ideas exposed him to the persistent risk 
of temporarily losing sight of older verities, and so of neglecting or 
mistaking the relationship between the two. The problem of consent, 
which forms the real fulcrum of his work, is the critical point of this 
process. Gramsci was acutely aware of the wovel/ty and difficulty for Marxist 
theory of the phenomenon of institutionalized popular consent to capital 
in the West—hitherto regularly evaded or burked within the Comintern 
tradition. He therefore focused all the powers of his intelligence on it. In 
doing so, he never intended to deny or rescind the classical axioms of that 
tradition on the inevitable role of social coercion within any great 
historical transformation, so long as classes subsisted. His objective was, 
in one of his phrases, to ‘complement’ treatment of the one with an 
exploration of the other. 


The premises and aims that produced the selective lens of his work can be 
seen with particular clarity in his commentaries on Croce. The 
importance of Croce for Gramsci’s whole programme ın prison is well 
known. His remarks on Croce’s historical studies are therefore especially 
revealing. Gramsci repeatedly and expressly criticized Croce for his 
unilateral exaltation of the consensual and moral, and concomitant 
evasion of the military and coercive, moments in European history. ‘In 
his two recent books, The History of Italy and The History of Exrops, it is 
precisely the moments of force, of struggle, of misery that are omitted... 
Is 1t an accident, or is it tendentiously, that Croce starts his narratives 
from 1815 and 1871 respectively? In other words, that he excludes the 
moment of struggle, the moment in which conflicting forces are formed, 
assembled and deployed, the moment in which one system of social 
relations dissolves and another is forged in fire and steel, the moment in 
which one system of social relations disintegrates and declines while 
another emerges and affirms itself—and instead placidly assumes the 
moment of cultural or ethico-political expansion to be all history?” 


The terse terms of Gramsci’s summary of the political bent of Crocean 
idealist historiography show how naturally he assumed the classical 
canons of revolutionary Marxism. ‘Ethico-political history is an arbitrary 
and mechanical hypostasis of the moment of hegemony,. of political 
direction, of consent, in the life and in the development of the State and of 
civil society. Yet at the same time, Gramsci regarded Croce as a 
superior thinker to Gentile, who committed the opposite hypostasis—a 
fetishism of force and State—in his philosophy of actualism. ‘For Gentile, 
history is exclusively history of the State. For Croce it is rather “ethico- 
political”, that is Croce wants to preserve a distinction between civil 
society and political society, between hegemony and dictatorship; great 
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intellectuals exercise hegemony, which presupposes a certain 
collaboration, in other words an active and voluntary (free) consent, ina 
liberal-democratic order. Gentile poses the economico-corporative phase 

` as the ethical phase in the act of history: hegemony and dictatorship are 
indistinguishable, force is consent without further ado: political society 
cannot be differentiated from civil society: the State alone exists, and 
naturally as the government State.’ X 


Croce and Historical Materialism 


For ın fact, with all its exaggeration, ıt was precisely Croce’s emphasis o 
the role of culture and the significance of consent that was the reason for 
the pre-eminent theoretical status Gramsci attributed to him. To 

Gramsci, these represented a philosophical exordium or equivalent to the 

doctrine of hegemony within historical materialism. ‘Croce’s thought 

should therefore at the very least be appreciated as an instrumental value, 

for ıt can be said that he has energetically drawn attention to the 

importance of the phenomena of culture and of thought in the 

development of history, of the function of major intellectuals in the 

organic life of civil society and the State, of the moment of hegemony and 

consent in the necessary form of any concrete historical bloc.*! Thus 

Croce could even be compared by Gramsci to Lenin, as joint authors of 

the notion of hegemony: ‘Contemporaneously with Croce, the greatest 

moder theorist of Marxism has, on the terrain of political organization 

and struggle, and in political terminology, revalued—in opposition to 

diverse “economist” tendencies—the doctrine of hegemony as the 

complement to the theory of the State as coercion.’** 


In his final assessment, Gramsci was so seized with the importance ot. 
Croce’s ‘ethico-political history’ that he could argue that Marxism as a 
philosophy could only achieve a modern renewal through a critique and 
integration of Croce, comparable to Marx’s assimilation and supersession 
of Hegel. In his famous dictum: ‘It is necessary for us to repeat today the ; 
same reduction of Croce’s philosophy as the first theomsts of Marxism 
accomplished for Hegel’s philosophy. This is the sole historically fecund 
way of achieving an adequate renewal of Marxism, of elevating its 
conceptions—perforce “vulgarized” ın immediate practical life— to the 
heights necessary for it to be able to resolve the more complex tasks of the 
present development of struggle—that 1s, the creation of an integral new 
culture, which would have the popular characteristics of the Protestant 
Reformation and the French Enlightenment, and the classical traits of 
Greek culture and of the Italian Renaissance, a culture which would— 
Carducci’s phrase—synthesize Maximilien Robespierre and Temada 
Kant, politics and philosophy in a sıngle dialectical unity, belonging to a 
social group that was not merely French or German, but European and 
universal. The heritage of German classical philosophy must not merely 
be inventoried, but made to live actively again. For that, it is necessary to 
come to terms with the philosophy of Croce. The curvature of 
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Gramsci’s comments on Croce thus traces very accurately the way in 
which he presumed the gains of the Comintern tradition; preferred to 
explore what it had relatively neglected; and ended by overstating the 
case for a bourgeois tradition that had not done so, whose weaknesses he 
had precisely started by criticizing. 


The inadvertent movement of thought visible in these texts on Croce was 
responsible for the paradoxes of Gramsci’s theorization of hegemony. To 
understand them, it ıs necessary to separate the objective logic of 
Gramsci’s terms from his subjective political stance as a whole. For the 
involuntary concatenation of the one yielded results in profound 
contradiction with the inmost will of the other. The disjuncture that 
silently developed in Gramsci’s notebooks was due, of course, to his 
inability to write any ordinary statement of his overall views. In this 
sense, fascist censorship, while not preventing his research, exacted an 
undeniable toll on it. Gramsci wrestled throughout his imprisonment 
with the relations between coercion and consent in the advanced 
capitalist societies of the West. But because he could never produce a 
unitary theory of the two—which would necessarily have had to take the 
form of a direct and comprehensive survey of the intricate institutional 
patterns of bourgeois power, in either their parliamentary or their fascist 
variants—an unwitting list gradually edged his texts towards the pole of 
consent, at the expense of that of coercion. 


The conceptual slippage which results in Gramsci’s work can be 
compared with that which marks the thought of his celebrated ancestor 
and inspiration in prison. For Machiavelli, from whom Gramsci took so 
many themes, had also set out to analyse the dual forms of the Centaur— 
half-man, half-beast—symbol of the hybrid of compulsion and consent 
by which men were always governed. In Machtavelli’s work, however, 
the slide occurred in exactly the opposite direction. Ostensibly concerned 
with ‘arms’ and ‘laws’, coercion and consent, his actual discourse slipped 
uastoppably towards ‘force’ and ‘fraud’—in other words, the animal 
component of power alone.™ The result was the rhetoric of repression 
later generations were to call Machtavellianism. Gramsci adopted 
Machiavelli’s myth of the Centaur as the emblematic motto of his 
research: but where Machiavelli had effectively collapsed consent into 
coercion, in Gramsci coercion was progressively eclipsed by consent. The 
Prince and The Modern Prince are in this sense distorting mirrors of each 
other. There is an occult, inverse correspondence between the failings of 
the two. 


M. The Comparison between East and West 


We may now recollect the famous comparison between East and West in 
the Prison Notebooks, with which we started. Gramsci defined the 





™ For an analysis of the sliding structures of Machsavelli’s thought, and their relation to the 
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contrast between the two in terms of the relative position occupied by 
State and civil society in each. In Russia, the State was ‘everything’, while 
civil society was ‘primordial and gelatinous’. In Western Europe, on the 
contrary, the State was merely an ‘outer ditch’, while civil society was a 
‘powerful system of fortresses and earthworks’ whose complex structures 
could withstand seismic political or economic crises for the State. These 
texts of Gramsci, which seek to capture the strategic differences between ` 
Russia and the West for a socialist revolution, set him apart from his 
contemporaries. In the immediate aftermath of the October Revolution, 
there were many socialists in Central and Western Europe who sensed 
that the local conditions in which they had to fight were far from th 
which had obtained in Russia, and who initially said so. None, however. 
provided any coherent analysis or serious explanation of the fateful 
divergence in the historical experience of the European working class of 
the time. By the end of the twenties, the problem of the contrast between 
Russia and the West had effectively disappeared from Marxist debate. 
With the Stalinization of the Comintern, and the institutionalization of 
what was presented as an official Leninism within it, the example of the 
ussR became the mandatory and unquestioned paradigm for all issues of 
revolutionary theory and practice to militants across Europe. Gramsci 
was unique among Communists in persisting, at the nadir of the defeats of 
the thirties, to see that Russian experience could not be merely repeated in 
the West, and in trying to understand why. No other thinker in the 
European working-class movement has to this day addressed himself so 
deeply or centrally to the problem of the specificity of a socialist 
revolution in the West. 


Yet, for all the intensity and originality of his enquiry, Gramsci neveg 
finally succeeded in arriving at an adequate Marxist account of tHe, 
distinction between East and West. The image from the compass itself 
proved, in the end, a snare. For a simple geographical opposition includes 
by definition an unproblematic comparability of the two terms. 
Transferred to social formations, however, it implies something that can 
never be taken for granted: that there 1s a straightforward bistorical 
comparability between them. In other words, the terms East and West 
assume that the social formations on each side of the divide exist in the 
same temporality, and can therefore be read off against each other as 
variations of a common category. It is this unspoken presupposition 
which lies behind the central texts of Gramsci’s notebooks. His whole 
contrast between Russia and Western Europe revolves on the difference in 
the relationship between State and civil society in the two zones: its 
unexamined premise 1s that the State 1s the same ype of obyect in both. But 
this ‘natural’ assumption was precisely what needed to be questioned. = 


For, ın fact, there was no initial unity to found a simple distinction 
between East and West of the sort that Gramsci was seeking. In its nature 
and structure, the Tsarism of Nicholas II was a specifically ‘Eastern’ 
variant of a fedal State, whose Western counterparts—the Absolute 
monarchies of France or England, Spain or Swedenm—had died out 
centuries before.” In other words, the constant comparison between the 
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Russian and Western States was a paralogism, unless the differential 
historical time of each was specified. A prior comprehension of the 
uneven development of European feudalism was thus a necessary 
preamble to a Marxist definition of the Tsarist State which was finally 
destroyed by the first socialist revolution. For it alone could yield the 
theoretical concept of Absolutism that would allow socialist militants to see 
the enormous gulf between the Russian autocracy and the capitalist States 
with which they were confronted in the West (and whose theoretical 
concept had to be constructed seperately). 


Bourgeois Power in the West 


The representative State which had gradually emerged in Western 
Europe, North America and Japan, after the complex chain of bourgeois 
revolutions whose final episodes dated only from the late nineteenth 
century, was still a largely uncharted political object for Marxists when 
the Bolshevik Revolution occurred. In the early years of the Third 
International, the light of October blinded many revolutionaries outside 
Russia to the nature of their national enemy altogether. Those who 
remained lucid initially tried to adapt to their indigenous realities without 
relinquishing their fidelity to the cause of the Russian Revolution, by 
evoking the difference between East and West. They soon desisted. 
Gramsci alone, isolated from the Comintern, took up this path again and 
pursued it with matchless courage in prison. But so long as the 
simultaneity of its terms was assumed, the conundrum of the difference 
was ultimately unanswerable. The failure to produce a scientific 
comparative analysis of the respective types of State and structures of 
power in Russia and the West was in no way peculiar to Gramsci. From 
the other side of the continental divide, no Bolshevik leader succeeded ın 
developing a coherent theory of it either. The true contrast between the 
Tsarist and the Western States eluded each from opposite ends. Thus 
Lenin never mistook the class character of Tsarism: he always expressly 
insisted, against Menshevik opponents, that Russian Absolutism was a 
feudal State machine.” Yet he also never adequately or systematically 
contrasted the parliamentary States of the West with the autocratic State 
in the East. There is no direct theory of bourgeois democracy anywhere 
in his writings. Gramsa, on the other hand, was intensely conscious of 
the novelty of the capitalist State in the West, as an object for Marxist 
analysis and adversary for Marxist strategy,.and of the integnty of 
representative institutions to its normal operation. He, however, never 
perceived that the Absolutism ın Russia with which he contrasted it was a 
feudal State—a political edifice of a different order altogether. In the no 
man’s land between the thought of the two, revolutionary socialism 
missed a theoretical junction vital for its future in Europe. 


In the case of Gramsci, his inability to grasp the historical disjuncture 
concealed by the geographical form of his unity-distinction left its 
determinate effects on his theory of bourgeois power in the West. 
Gramsci, as we have seen, was constantly aware of the twin character of 
this power, but he never succeeded in giving it a stable formulation. Thus 


* Lenin, Collected Werks, Vol. 17, pp. 114-15, 146, 154, 187, 233-41; Vol 18, pp 70-77; 
Vol. 24, pp. 44, 57: 


his passages on the distinction between East and West all suffer from the 
same flaw; their ultimate logic is always to tend to revert to the simple 
schema of an opposition between ‘hegemony’ (consent) in the West and 
‘dictatorship’ (coercion) in the East: parliamentarism versus Tsarism. In 
Tsarist Russia, ‘there was no legal political freedom, nor any religious 
freedom either’, within a State that left no autonomy to civil society. In 
Republican France, by contrast, ‘the parliamentary régime realized the ` 
permanent hegemony of the urban class over the population as a whole’ 
by means of ‘rule by permanently organized consent’, in which ‘the 
organization of consent 1s left to private initiatives, and is thus moral or 
ethical in character, because in one way or another “voluntarily” 
given’. The weakness of Gramsci’s counterposition was not so much 
its over-estimation of the ideological claims of the Tsarist State within the 
Russian social formation—which was indeed far more extensive than that 
of any contemporary Western State, if not as absolute as Gramsci’s 
attnbution to it of a command over ‘everything’. It was its 
underestimation of the specificity and stability of the repressive 
machinery of army and police, and its functional relationship to the 
representative machinery of suffrage and parliament, within the Western j 
State. 


Bordiga’s Formulation 


Strangely, in the tormented decade of the twenties, it was not Gramsci 
but his comrade and antagonist Amadeo Bordiga who was to formulate 
the true nature of the distinction between East and West, although he 
never theorized it into any cogent political practice. At the fateful Sixth; 
Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International, 
February-March 1926, Bordiga—by now isolated and suspected within ~ 
his own party—confronted Stalin and Bukharin for the final time. In a 
remarkable speech to the Plenum, he said: ‘We have ın the International 
only one party that has achieved revolutionary victory—the Bolshevik 
Party. They say that we should therefore take the road which led the 
Russian party to success. This 1s perfectly true, but it remains insufficient. 
The fact 1s that the Russian party fought under special conditions, in a 
country where the bourgeos-liberal revolution had not yet been 
accomplished and the feudal aristocracy had not yet been defeated by the 
capitalist bourgeoisie. Between the fall of the feudal autocracy and the 
seizure of power by the working class lay too short a period for there to be 
any comparison with the development which the proletariat will have to 
accomplish in other countries. For there was no time to build a bourgeois 
State machine on the ruins of the Tsarist feudal apparatus. Russian 
development does not provide us with an experience of how th’ 
proletariat can overthrow a liberal-parliamentary capitalist State that has 
existed for many years and possesses the ability to defend itself. We, 
however, must know how to attack a modern bourgeois-democratic State 
that on the one hand has its own means of ideologically mobilizing and 
corrupting the proletariat, and on the other can defend itself on the 
terrain of armed struggle with greater efficacy than could the Tsarist 
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autocracy. This problem never arose in the history of the Russian 
Communist Party.’ 


Here the real opposition between Russia and the West emerges clearly 
and unambiguously: feudal autocracy against bourgeois democracy. The 
accuracy of Bordiga’s formulation allowed him to grasp the essential twin 
character of the capitalist State: it was stroager than the Tsarist State, 
because it rested not only on the consent of the masses, but also on a sxpertor 
repressive apparatus. In other words, it is not the mere ‘extent’ of the State 
that defines its location in the structure of power (what Gramsci 
elsewhere called ‘Statolatry’), but also its efficacy. The repressive apparatus 
of any modern capitalist State ıs inherently superior to that of Tsarism, 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the Western social formations are much 
more industrially advanced, and this technology is reflected in the 
apparatus of violence itself. Secondly, because the masses typically 
consent to this State ın the belief that they exercise government over it. It 
therefore possesses a popular legitimacy of a far more reliable character 
for the exercise of this repression then did Tsarsm 1n its decline, reflected 
in the greater discipline and loyalty of its troops and police—juridically 
the servants, not of an irresponsible autocrat, but of an elected assembly. 
The keys to the power of the capitalist State in the West lie in this 
conjoined superiority. 


IV. The Strategy of War of Position 


We can now, in conclusion, review Gramsci’s strategic doctrine—in 
other words, the political perspectives that he deduced from his 
theoretical analysis of the nature of bourgeois rule in the West. What were 
the lessons of the morphology of capitalist hegemony, as he sought to 
reconstruct ıt in prison, for the working-class movement? What was the 
political crux of the whole problem of the bourgeois State for a Western 
strategy of the proletarian revolution? Gramsci, as a theorist and a 
militant, never separated the two. His solution to the cipher of success in 
the West was, as we have seen, a ‘war of position’. What was the real 
meaning and effect of this formula? 


To understand Gramsci’s strategic theory, it is necessary to retrace the 
decisive original polemic within the European workers’ movement to 
which ıt was a hidden, ulterior response. With the victory of the Russian 
Revolution, and the collapse of the Hohenzollern and Habsburg empires 
in central Europe, key theorists of German communism came to believe 
that, in the aftermath of the First World War, the seizure of power by the 
proletariat was on the immediate agenda in every imperialist country, 
because the world had now definitively entered the histortcal epoch of the 
socialist revolution. This belief was most fully and forcefully expressed 
by Georg Lukács, then a leading member of the exiled Hungarian 
Communist Party, writing in the German-language theoretical review 
Kommxaismus in Vienna. For Lukács, there was now a ‘universal actuality 
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of the proletarian revolution’, determined by the general stage of the 
development of capitalism, which was henceforward ın mortal crisis. 
“This means that the actuality of the revolution is no longer only a world- 
historical horizon arching over the self-liberating working class, but that 
revolution is already on its agenda. . The actuality of the revolution 
provides the key-note of the whole epoch.’ This fusion—confus1on— 
between the theoretical concepts of historical spoch and historical 
cosyxncture allowed Lukács and prominent colleagues in the rpp such as 
Thalheimer and Frohlich to ignore the whole problem of the concrete 
preconditions for a revolutionary situation by abstractly affirming the 
revolutionary character of the time itself. On this premise, they went o 
to argue fora novel practical tactic: the Tes/akston or ‘partial’ armed action) 
against the capitalist State. 


*Teilaktionen’ 


Within the ranks of the Second International, Bernstein and co-thinkers 
had maintained the possibility of ‘partial’ ameliorations of capitalism by 
means of parliamentary reforms, that would in a gradual process of 
evolution eventually lead to the peaceful completion of socialism. THe 
illusion that the inherent saty of the capitalist State could be divided or 
attained by successive partial measures, slowly transforming its class 
character, had been a traditional prerogative of reformism. There now, 
however, emerged an adventwrist version of the same fundamental error in 
the Third International. For in 1920-21, Thalheimer, Frohlich, Lukács 
and others theorized putschist ‘partial actions’ as a series of armed attacks 
against the bourgeois State, limited ın scope yet constant in tempo. In the ` 
words of Kommunismxs : ‘The principal characteristic of the present peri 

of the revolution lies in this, that we are now compelled to conduct even ` 
partial battles, including economic ones, with the instrumentalities of the 
final battle’, above all ‘armed tnsurrection’.1™ 


J 


There was thus created the famous theory of the ‘revolutionary , 
offensive’. Since the epoch was revolutionary, the only correct strategy 
was an offensive one, to be mounted in a series of repeated armed blows 
against the capitalist State. These should be undertaken even if the 
working class was not in an immediately revolutionary mood: they 
would then precisely serve to ‘dwaken’ the proletariat from its reformist 
torpor. Lukács provided the most sophisticated justification of these 
adventures. He argued that partial actions were not so much 
‘organizational measures by which the Communist Party could seize State 
power’ as ‘autonomous and active initiatives of the KPD to overcome the 
` ideological crisis and menshevik lethargy of the proletariat, and standstill, 
of revolutionary development’. For Lukács, the rationale of the 
Teslaktionen was thus not their objective aims, but their subjective impact 
on the consciousness of the working class. ‘If revolutionary development 
is not to run the nsk of stagnation, another outcome must be found: the 
action of the xPD in an offensive. An offensive signifies: the independent 
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action of the party at the right moment with the right slogan, to awaken 
the proletarian masses from their inertia, to wrest them away from their 
menshevik leadership by action (in other words organizationally and not 
merely ideologically), and thereby to cut the knot of the ideological crisis 
of the proletariat with the sword of the deed.’ 


The fate of these pronouncements was rapidly settled by the lesson of 
events themselves. The radical misunderstanding of the integral unity of 
capitalist State power, and the necessarily all-or-nothing character of any 
insurrection against it, naturally led to disaster in Central Germany. In 
March 1921, the xpp launched its much vaunted offensive against the 
Prussian State government, by falling into the trap of a badly prepared 
rising against a preventive police occupation of the Mansfeld-Merseburg 
area. In the absence of any spontaneous working-class resistance, the KPD 
desperately resorted to dynamiting actions designed to prove police 
bombardments; seizure of factories and street fighting followed; 
wandenng guerrilla bands submerged any discipline in anarchic forays 
through the countryside. For a week, heavy fighting raged in Central 
Germany between xpp militants and the police and Reichswehr units 
mobilized to suppress them. The result was a foregone conclusion. 
Isolated from the rest of the German proletariat, bewildered and 
dislocated by the arbitrary character of the action, hopelessly 
outnumbered by the concentration of Reichswehr troops in the 
Merseburg-Halle region, the vanguard flung into this confrontation with 
the full might of the army was routed. A drastic wave of repression 
succeeded the March action. Some 4,000 militants were sentenced to 
prison, and the xpp received its quietus in Prussian Saxony. Not only was 
the objective of State power never achieved, but the subjective impact on 
the German working class and the xpp itself was calamitous. Far from 
rousing the proletariat from its ‘menshevik lethargy’, the March Action 
demoralized and disillusioned ıt. The vanguard zone of the Merseburg 
mines relapsed into a desert of apolitical backwardness. Worse still, the 
KPD never wholly regained the trust of wide sections of the German 
proletariat thereafter. Its membership had been 350,000 before the March 
offensive: within a few weeks, ıt had plummeted to half that number in 
the wake of the disaster. It never attained comparable levels of strength 
again in the Weimar Republic. 


The adventurism of the rpp in 1921 was condemned by the Third World 
Congress of the Comintern. Lenin wrote 2 famous letter to the German 
Party, demolishing its justifications of it. Trotsky denounced the whole 
theory of Tetlaktion aptly and scathingly: ‘A purely mechanical con- 
ception of the proletarian revolution— which proceeds solely from the 
fact that the capitalist economy continues to decay—has led certain 
groups of comrades to construe theories which are false to the core: the 
false theory of an initiating minority which by its heroism shatters ‘the 
wall of universal passivity’ among the proletariat, the false theory of 
uninterrupted offensives conducted by the proletarian vanguard as a ‘new 
method” of struggle, the false theory of partial battles which are waged by 
applying the methods of armed insurrection and so on. The clearest 
exponent of this 1s the Vienna journal Kommuniswas. It is absolutely self- 
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evident that tactical theories of this sort have nothing in common with 
Marxism. To apply them ın practice is to play directly into the hands of 
the bourgeoisie’s military-political leaders and their strategy.’ Lenin 
and Trotsky together waged a resolute fight against the theory of the 
Teilaktion at the Third World Congress of the Communist International, 
and over German opposition it was formally repudiated by the 
Comintern. 


A 


Gramaci’s Correction 


attempt to define the specificity of a Western revolutionary strategy as 
‘war of position’. For Gramsci’s axiom was designed precisely to 
represent the political correction he believed necessary after the failure of 
the March Action—which he saw as the expression of a ‘war of 
manoeuvre’. His dating of the two is precise and unequivocal: ‘In the 
present epoch, the war of movement occurred politically between March 
1917 and March 1921, and it was then followed by a war of position.’1% 
The contrast between war of manoeuvre and war of position, it will be 
remembered, was derived by analogy from the First World War. Whereas / 
in Russia, Gramsci wrote, the revolution could make fast, mobile sorties 
against the State, and overthrow it at great speed, in the industrialized 
West such insurrectionary tactics would lead to defeat, much as the 
campaign of the Tsar’s army in Galicia had done. ‘It seems to me that 
Lenin understood that a change was necessary from the war of 
manoeuvre applied victoriously in the East in 1917, to a war of position 
which was the only possible form in the West—where, as Krasnov, 
observes, armies could rapidly accumulate endless quantities of 
munitions, and where the social structures were of themselves sti 
capable of becoming heavily-armed fortifications. This 1s what the 
formula of the “United Front” seems to me to mean.” 


Against this background it is now possible to reconsider Gramsci’s Ee 


Gramsci’s explicit equation of ‘united front’ with ‘war of position’, which 
might otherwise seem baffling, now becomes immediately clear. For the ' 
United Front was precisely the political line adopted by the Comintern 
after the Third World Congress had condemned the ‘theory of the 
offensive’ advocated by the rro—a war of manoeuvre. The strategic 
objective of the United Front was to wis over the masses in the West to 
revolutionary Marxism, by patient organization and skilful agitation for 
working-class unity ın action. Lenin, who coined the slogan “To the 
Masses’ with which the Comintern Congress of 1921 closed, expressly 
emphasized its importance for a differential strategy adapted to countries 
in Western Europe, in contradistinction to those in Russia. In his speech 
of 1 July, replying to Terracini—the representative of Gramsci’s own\ 
party, the pcr—he devoted his address precisely to this theme. “We were 
victorious in Russia not only because the undisputed majority of the 
working class (during the elections of 1917 the overwhelming majority 
of the workers were with us against the Mensheviks) was on our side, but 
also because half the army, immediately after our seizure of power, and 
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nine-tenths of the peasants, in the course of some weeks, came over to our 
side; we were victorious because we took, not our agrarian programme, 
but that of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and put it into effect. Our victory 
lay in the fact that we carried out the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Programme; that is why this victory was so easy. Is it possible that you in 
the West have such illusions (about the repeatability of this process)? It is 
ridiculous. Just compare the economic conditions! ... We were a small 
Party in Russia, but we had with us in addition the majority of the Soviets 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies throughout the country. Where do 
you have that? We had with us nearly half the army, which numbered at 
least 10 million men. Do you really have the majority of the army behind 
your Show me such a country! . . . Can you point to any country in 
Europe where you could win over the majority of the peasantry in some 
weeks? Perhaps Italy? (laughter). 


Lenin went on to stress the absolute necessity of winning the masses in 
the West, before any attempt to achieve power could be successful. This 
need not always imply the creation of a vast political party: it meant that 
the revolution could only be made with and by the masses themselves, who 
would have to be cossinced of this goal by their vanguard in an extremely 
arduous preparatory phase of struggle. ‘I am certainly not denying that 
revolution can be started by a very small party and brought toa victorious 

‘conclusion. But we have to know the methods by which the masses can be 
won over to our side... An absolute majority is not always essential; but 
for victory and for retaining power, what is essential is not only the 
majority of the working class—I use the term working class in its West 
European sense, i.e. in the sense of the industrial proletariat—but also the 
majority of the working and exploited population. Have you thought 
about this ?71™ 


Gramsci was thus correct in thinking that Lenin had formulated the 
policies of the United Front in 1921 to answer to the specific problems of 
revolutionary strategy in Western Europe. At the time, of course, 
Gramsci himself—together with nearly the whole leadership of the pcr— 
had stubbornly rejected the United Front in Italy, and had thereby 
materially facilitated the victory of fascism, which was able to triumph 
over a radically divided working class. From 1921 to 1924, the years when 
the Comintern seriously tried to secure the implementation of United 
Front tactics towards the pst Maximalists in Italy, both Bordiga and 
Gramsci refused and resisted the line of the International. By the time 
Gramsci had assumed the leadership of the party in 1924, and rallied toa 
policy of fidelity to the International, fascism was already installed and the 
Comintern—now radically changed in character—had largely abandoned 
United Front tactics itself. Thus Gramsci’s insistence on the concept of 
the ‘united front’ in his Prison Notebooks ın the thirties does not 
represent a renewal of his political past: on the contrary, it marks a 
conscious retrospective break with ıt. 


United Front vs Third Period 


For it was the cosfemporary situation in the Communist International 
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which essentially determined the nature and direction of the strategic 
texts written during Gramsci’s imprisonment. In 1928, the famous Third 
Period of the Comintern had started. Its premise was the prediction of an 
immediate and catastrophic cnsis of world capitalism—apparently 
vindicated shortly afterwards by the Great Depression. Its axioms 
included the identity of fascism and social-democracy, the equivalence of 
police dictatorships and bourgeois democracies, the necessity of break- ; 
away trade unions, the duty of physical combat against recalcitrant 
workers and labour officials. This was the epoch of ‘social-fascism’, 
‘independent unions’ and ‘storming the streets’, when left social- 
democrats were declared the worst of all enemies of the working class 
and the advent of the Nazis to power was greeted in advance as a welcomd 
clarification of the class struggle. In these years, the Communist 
International plunged into an ultra-left frenzy that made the partisans of 
the March Action seem responsible and restrained by comparison. In 
Italy itself, at the height of Mussolini’s power, the exiled pcr declared a 
revolutionary situation to be present, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat the only permissible immediate goal of struggle. Socialists in 
common exile—whether maximalist or reformist—were denounced as 
agents of fascism. Wave after wave of cadres were sent into the country, 
only to be arrested and jailed by the secret police, while their successes 
were announced in official propaganda abroad. 


Confronted with this general rush to disaster, ın which his own party was 
implicated, Gramsci refused its official positions and in his search for 
another strategic line recalled the United Front. The reason is now easy to 
see: a decade earlier, the latter had been precisely a mposte to adventurist ) 
aberrations that anticipated—in a less extreme form—those of the Thir 
Pertod. The United Front thus acquired a new relevance for Gramsci 
the dire conjuncture of the early thirties. Indeed, it can be said that it was 
the madness of the Third Period that finally helped him to understand it. 
His emphasis on the United Front in his Prison Notebooks thus has an 
unequivocal meaning. It 1s a denial that the Italian masses had abandoned ` 
social-democratic and bourgeois-democratic ıllusions, were in a 
revolutionary ferment against fascism, or could be immediately aroused 
to mobilize for the dictatorship of the proletariat in Italy; and an 
insistence that these same masses must be won over to the struggle 
against fascism, that working-class unity could and should be achieved by 
pacts of action between communists and social-democrats, and that the 
fall of fascism would not automatically be the victory of soctalism, 
because there was always the possibility of a restoration of 
parliamentarism. The United Front, in other words, signified the 
necessity for deep and serious ideological- political work among ah 
masses, untainted by sectarianism, before the seizure of power could be 

on the agenda. 


At the same ume, Gramsci’s strategic re-orientation in prison moved 
beyond the conjunctural imperatives of peninsular resistance to fascism. 
It was Western Europe as a whole, not simply Italy, that was the spatial 
horizon of his political thought in these years. Similarly, it was the entire 
post-war epoch after 1921, not merely the darkness of the early thirties, 
that was its temporal reference. To convey the scope of the change in 
political perspective which he sought to theorize, Gramsci constructed 
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the precept of the ‘war of position’. Valid for a complete era and an entire 
zone of socialist struggle, the idea of a ‘war of position’ thus had a much 
wider resonance than that of the tactic of the United Front once 
advocated by the Comintern. Yet it was at this delicate point of transition 
in Gramsci’s thought, where it sought a superior strategic resolution, that 
it ran into jeopardy. 


Kautsky and the ‘Strategy of Attrition’ 


For, unknown to himself, Gramsci had an illustrious predecessor. Karl 
Kautsky, in a famous debate with Rosa Luxemburg, had ın 1910 argued 
that the German working class in its fight against capital should adopt an 
Ermattuagstrategie—a ‘strategy of attrition’. He hed explicitly counter- 
posed this conception to what he called a Nisdermerfungsirategie—a 
‘strategy of overthrow’. Kautsky did not coin these terms. He borrowed 
them from the terminology of the major debate over military history then 
under way among scholars and soldiers in Wilhelmine Germany. The 
inventor of the antithesis between Ermattungsirategie and Nieder- 
werfuagstratesre was Hans Delbruck, the most original military historian of 
his day. Delbruck had first presented his theory of the two types of war in 
1881, at an inaugural lecture to the University of Berlin, in 
which he contrasted the campaigns of Frederick II and Napoleon—the 
first as an exemplar of the protracted strategy of attrition characteristic of 
the European ancien régimes, the second as the prototype of the rapid 
strategy of overthrow inaugurated by the mass popular armies of the 
modern epoch.49 Verhemently contested within Prussian academic 
circles, for whom Delbriick’s account of the Frederician wars verged on 
contumely, the theory of the two strategies was developed by Delbrick in 
a series of writings which culminated in his monumental Geschichte der 
Kriegshunst im Rahmen der Politischen Geschichte, spanning the evolution of 
military theory and practice from antiquity to the twentieth century.™ 
Successive volumes of this work were keenly studied in the ranks of the 
German High Command and those of German Social-Democracy alike. 
Schlieffen, Chief of the General Staff, plotted his war exercises 
meticulously against Delbriick’s categories (opting eventually for a 
strategy of overthrow, not of attrition, in his plan against France). 
Mehring, in Dre Ness Zeit, enthusiastically recommended Delbritck’s 
histories to working-class readers in 1908 as ‘the most significant work 
produced by the historical writing of bourgeois Germany in the new 
century’.4# In an essay on them over one hundred pages long, Mehring 
dwelt on the perennial validity of the opposition between attrition and 
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from his general schema that the aim of war was the ‘overthrow’ of the enemy. See 
Clausewitz, Vew Kregs, Boan 1952, pp. 882-906. 

11 The first three volumes appeared in 1900, 1901 and 1907 successively The fourth volume 
was published after the wer, in 1920. For the ‘two strategies’, see cspectally Vol. 1, pp. 123-7, 
and VoL rv, pp 333-63. Otto Hintre wrote the most effectrve cnticism of Delbruck’s account 
of Fredenck n’s military practice. 

U8 See “Eine Geschichte der Knegskunst’, now in Franz Mchring, Gesamarelts Schriftes, Vol 
8, Berlin 1967, devoted to his military writings and entitled Kroegigeschichis mud Mibterfrape, p. 
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overthrow for the art of war. He ended by remarking pointedly that 
Delbrück had written a work of ‘scientific research ın a field in which the 
modern labour movement has a more than merely scientific interest’. 83 


It was Kautsky who then took the next step of annexing Delbrick’s 
military concepts—without acknowledgment—into a political debate on 
the strategic perspectives of proletarian struggle against capitalism. The” 
occasion of his intervention was a momentous one. For it was in order to 
rebut the demand by Luxemburg for the adoption of militant mass 
strikes, during the spp’s campaign for a democratization of the neo-feudal 
Prussian electoral system, that Kautsky counterposed the necessity of a 
more prudent ‘war of attrition’ by the German proletariat against its clas 
enemy, without the risks involved in mass strikes. The introduction of 
the theory of two strategies—attrition and overthrow—was thus the 
actual precipitate of the fateful scission within orthodox German 
Marxism before the First World War.14 


The formal similarity of the opposition ‘strategy of overthrow—astrategy 
of attrition’, and ‘war of manoeuvre—war of position’ 1s, of course, 
striking. 15 However, the substantive analogies between the two pairs of 
concepts, in the texts of Kautsky and of Gramsci, are even more 
disconcerting. For to support his argument for the superiority of a 
strategy of attrition over a strategy of overthrow, Kautsky evoked 
precisely the same bistorical and gsograpbical contrasts as Gramsci was to do in 
his discussion of war of position and war of manoeuvre. The coincidence 
is an arresting one. Thus Kautsky too fired the predominance of a 
‘strategy of overthrow’ (Gramsci: ‘war of manoeuvre’) from 1789 to 
1870, and its supersession by a ‘strategy of attrition’ (Gramsci: ‘war off 
position’) from the fall of the Commune: “Through a coincidence 
propitious circumstances, the revolutionaries in France during the years 
1789-93 succeeded in bringing down the dominant régime in a bold 
attack in a few decisive blows. This strategy of overthrow was then the 
only one available for a revolutionary class, in an absolutist police state ; 
which excluded any possibility of building parties, or of the popular 
masses exercising any constitutional influence on the government. Any 
strategy of attrition would have faled because the government, 
confronted with opponents who wanted to unite for a durable resistance 
to it, could always cut off their possibilities of organization or co- 
ordination. This strategy of overthrow was still in full bloom when our 
party was founded in Germany. The success of Garbaldi ın Italy and the 





18 Ibid. pp. 147-50, 200. 

14 The polemic between Kautsky and Luremburg took the form of a sequence of lengtby\_ 
exchanges in Die Nese Zot in 1910 These were, in order: Kautaky, ‘Was Nun”, 8 Apol, pp 
33—40, 15 Apol, pp 65—80; Luxemburg, ‘Ermattung oder Kampf”, 27 May, pp 257-66, 
3 July, pp 291-305, Kautsky, ‘Eine Neue Strategie’, 17 June, pp 364-74, 24 June, pp 
412-421, Luxemburg, ‘Die Theone und Die Proms’, 22 July, pp 564-78, 29 July, pp 
626-42; Kautsky, ‘Zwischen Baden und Luxemburg’, 5 August, pp 652-67; 

‘Zur Richtigstellung’, 19 August, pp. 756-60, Kautsky, ‘Schlusswort’, 19 August, pp 
760-65. It should be emphastred that Kautsky nowhere attributed his categorics to 
Delbruck, whom he ctted only once ın the entire polemic, in a passing reference to ancient 
history Luxemburg, consequently, secms to have remained unaware of the source of 
Kautsky’s ideas to the end 

us Delbruck expressly equated a ‘strategy of atrntioa’ (Ermatiamgstratyge) with a ‘war of 
position’ (Ste/hangshreeg), during the First World War. He advocated the latter for the German 
struggle m the West, by contrast with Schlieffen 
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glittering, if eventually defeated, struggles of the Polish Insurrection 
immediately preceded Lassalle’s agitation and the founding of the 
International. The Paris Commune followed soon afterwards. But it was 
precisely the Commune which showed that the days of a tactic of 
overthrow were now past. It was adapted to political circumstances 
characterized by a dominant capital city and an inadequate 
communications system which made it impossible to concentrate large 
masses of troops quickly from the countryside; and toa level of technique 
in street-planning and military equipment which gave considerable 
chances to street-fighting. It was then that the foundations of a new 
strategy of the revolutionary class were laid, which Engels eventually 
counterposed so sharply to the old revolutionary strategy in his 
introduction to The Class Struggles in France, and which can very well be 
designated a strategy of attrition. This strategy has hitherto won us the 
most shining successes, endowed the proletariat from year to year with 
great~r strength, and put it ever more at the centre of European 
politics.’ 46 


The nub of this strategy of attrition were successive electoral campaigns, 
which Kautsky hopefully asserted might give the spp a numerical 
majority in the Reichstag next year. Denying that aggressive mass strikes 
had any relevance in the present conjuncture in Germany, Kautsky went 
on to advance the idea of a geo-political separation between Eastern and 
Western Europe. In Tsarist Russia, Kautsky wrote, there was no 
universal suffrage, no legal rights of assembly, no freedom of the press. In 
1905, the government was isolated at home, the army defeated abroad, 
and the peasantry in revolt across the vast and uncoordinated ımperial 
territory. In these circumstances, a strategy of overthrow was still 
possible. For the Russian proletariat, which lacked elementary political or 
economic rights, could launch an ‘amorphous and primitive’ 
revolutionary general strike, directed indifferently against government 
and employers.” The gathering storm of mass strikes in Russia then 
spontancously escalated to a decisive contest with the State. In the event, 
the ‘policy of violence’ pursued by the Russian working class 
encountered ultimate defeat. But its strategy of overthrow was the 
natural product of Russian society’s historical backwardness. 


‘The conditions for a strike in Western Europe and especially in Germany 
are, however, very different from those in pre-revolutionary and 
revolutionary Russia.”48 In Western Europe, the workers were more 
‘numerous and better organized, and they had long possessed civic 
liberties. They were also confronted with a stronger class enemy, 
equipped—above all in Germany—with a disciplined army and 
bureaucracy. The Prussian State machine, in fact, was now the most 
powerful in Europe. The working class was also more isolated from other 
classes than in Russia. Hence tumultuous mass strikes such as occurred 
during 1905 ın Russia were inappropriate ip the West. ‘Demonstrations 
of this sort have never yet occurred in Western Europe. Nor1s1t probable 
that they will do so—not in spite, but because of half a century of the 
socialist movement, social-democratic organization and political 





us Was Nun”, p. 38 Compare Gramsci’s text cited on p. 11 above 
u? ‘Fine Neue Strategie’, p 369. 
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freedom.’1!* In these circumstances, to unleash mass strikes to secure the 
reform of the Prussian franchise, as Luxemburg demanded, would merely 
compromise the chances of the spp at the next Reichstag elections. 
Formally, Kautsky did not deny that ın ‘the final battle’ of the class 
struggle, a transition to a strategy of overthrow would be necessary ın the 
West too. But the weapon of the mass strike should be reserved solely for 
this decisive engagement, when victory or defeat would be total. For the® 
moment, ‘preliminary skirmishes should not be fought with heavy 
artillery’.1 The only correct path in the West was a strategy of attrition, 
recalling that of Fabius Cunctator in Ancient Rome.1™ 


Luxemburg’s Reply 4 


Luxemburg, whom Gramsci reproached for her ‘mysticism’ 1n his central 
text on East and West,!™ grasped with immediate lucidity the logic of 
Kautsky’s contrast between the two zones. The polemic between them on 
Just this issee in 1910 was precisely the occasion for her historic political 
break with Kautsky, four years in advance of Lenin, who only 
understood it when war arrived ın 1914. Luxemburg denounced the , 
‘whole theory of the two strategies’ and its ‘crude contrast between “ 
revolutionary Russia and parliamentary Western Europe’, ® as a 
rationalization of Kautsky’s refusal of mass strikes and his capitulation to 
electoralism. She rejected Kautsky’s description of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905: “The picture of a chaotic, “amorphous and 
primitive” strike of the Russian workers... is a flowering fantasy.” It 
was not political backwardness but advance that distinguished the 
Russian proletariat within the European working class. “The Russian 
strikes and mass strikes, which gave form to so audacious a creation as th 
famous Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Delegates for the uni 
leadership of the whole movement in the enormous Empire, were so little 
“amorphous and primitive” that in daring, strength, solidarity, 
persistence, material achievements, progressive goals and organizational 
successes, they can calmly be set by the side of any ‘ adic ma 
union movement.’1% 


Luxemburg contemptuously dismissed Kautsky’s circumspect 
assessment of the Prussian State, retorting that he had confused 1ts police 
crudity and brutality with political strength, for the purposes of justifying 
timidity towards ıt. Kautsky’s avowed retention of the use of a mass strike 
for the single apocalyptic contingency of ‘final battle’ in the distant future 
was 2 token clause, designed to absolve the spp from any commitment to 
serious struggles in the concrete present, and to allow it to accommodate to 
the most mundane opportunism. Luxemburg’s political instinct led h 

unerringly to isolate the ultimate drift of Kautsky’s arguments: ‘In 
practice, Comrade Kautsky directs us insistently towards the coming 





ns Thid ,p 370 

im Ibid., p 374 

m “Was Nun”, pp. 37-8 Kautsky, of course, knew of the existence of the Fabtan Society, 
but appears to have forgotten the revealing coincidence of eponymous hero in his 
expository reel 

18 QC IL, pp 1613—14, SPN, p 233. 

18 “Die Theone und die Prans’, p 576 
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Reichstag elections. These are the basic pillar of his strategy of attrition. It 
is from the Reichstag elections that salvation is to be expected. They will 
surely bring us an overwhelming victory, they will create a wholly new 
situation, they will immediately “put in our pocket the key to this 
tremendous historical situation”. In a word, there are so many violins in 
the heaven of the next Reichstag elections that we would be criminally 
light-minded to think of any mass strike when we have before us such a 
certain victory, put “in our pocket” by the voting slip. 1% 


Luxemburg’s own position in these debates was not without its flaws. She 
made no adequate reply to Kautsky’s characterization of the Russian 
State, as opposed to the Russian working class, evading the genuine 
problem of its structural difference from the Western States of the time, 
which Kautsky had not been wrong to emphasize. Nor did she possess, 
here or elsewhere, any etched theory of the conquest of power by the 
proletariat—her conception of mass strikes as continuous exercises in 
working-class autonomy and combativity blurring the inevitably 
discontinuous rupture of a revolutionary rising against the capitalist State 
itself, necessarily transcending the level of a strike. However, these 
limitations were secondary when compared with the acuity of her insight 
into the dynamics of Kautsky’s theory. Her prescience about its evolution 
is all the more impressive, when-it 1s compared with Lenin’s complaisance 
towards Kautsky. 


The Debate extends to Russia 


For the debate within German social-democracy had a revealing sequel 
within Russian social-democracy. A few weeks later, Martov wrote an 
article in Die Nesse Zeit on ‘The Prussian Debate and Russian 
Experience’. Warmly approving Kautsky’s overall theses, Martov 
argued that Russia was actually in no way exempt from their lessons. 
Luxemburg should not be allowed to utilize the Russian Revolution of 
1905 as her ‘trump card’ against official spp policy in Germany. Her 
account of the revolution should not be conceded by Western socialists, 
in the name of the privilagixa odiosum of Russian exceptionalism. Russian 
experience was now essentially similar in every way to European 
experience as a whole. Where it had diverged in 1905, it had ended in 
disaster. The blending of economic with political strikes, vaunted by 
Luxemburg, was a weakness rather than a strength of the Russian 
proletariat. The Moscow uprising was the calamitous result of ao 
‘artificial’ propulsion of the movement towards a ‘decisive clash’ with the 
State. For Kautsky’s sagacity was then unknown ın Russia: ‘The idea of a 
“strategy of attrition” occurred to no one.’ Now, however, after the 
failure of the extremism of 1905, it was the responsibility of the Russian 
labour movement to adopt it. “The proletariat must strive, not merely to 
struggle, but to win.” 





1 “Ermattung oder Kampf”, pp. 294-5 

1 Luxemburg, of course, always asserted the need for proletarian insurrection to achieve 
socialism: but she tended to merge it into vaster ongoing waves of working-class militancy, 
in which m political incommensurability was typically obscured. 

188 L Martov, ‘Dic preussrsche Diskussion und die russesche Erfahrung’, Dre Nem Zat, 16 
September 1910, pp 907-19. 

1% Ibid , pp. 907, 913, 919- 


Martov’s prompt utilization of Kautsky’s theses to justify Menshevik 
policies ın Russia duly provoked a reply from the Polish Bolshevik 
Marchlewski ın Die Nese Zut. Marchlewski’s response appears to have 
pre-empted Lenin’s own reply—the latter desisting from a draft after 
Kautsky had accepted a prior article on the same subject from the former. 
Lenin, however, wrote to Marchlewski with suggestions for inclusion in 
his answer to Martov, most of which were integrated into the published Y 
text. The two documents are of the greatest interest. For the burden of 
Marchlewski’s argument was that the Bolsheviks in Russia had— 
contrary to Martov’s distornons—never deviated from the logic of 
Kautsky’s precepts. On the contrary, Marchlewski wrote, ‘Lenin’s 
recommendations were—if you like—the same as Kautsky’s: d 
application of a “‘strategy of overthrow” and of a “strategy of attrition” at 
the appropriate times for them.”1 Now, ın the long Tsarist reaction after 
the revolution of 1905, it was the time for a strategy of attrition. Russian 
social-democracy must at present ‘learn to speak German’. 


Lenin himself meanwhile, in his letter to Marchlewski, expressly 

endorsed the validity of Kautsky’s claims of ultimate intransigence in his ' 
polemic with Luxemburg—indeed emphatically reiterated them, despite’ 
the alacrity of Martov’s appropriation of Kautsky’s arguments for a 

vindication of Menshevism in Russia. ‘Rosa Luxemburg argued with 

Kautsky as to whether in Germany the moment had arrived for 

Niederwerfangstrategee, and Kautsky plamiy and bixatly stated that he 

considered this moment was unavoidable and imminent but had not yet 

arrived... All the Mensheviks seized on Rosa Luxemburg’s dispute with 

Kautsky in order to declare Kautsky a “Menshevik”. Martov is trying his 

hardest, by means of petty and miserable diplomacy, to deeper the elt 
between Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Kautsky. These wretched devices 
cannot succeed. Revolutionary social-democrats may argue about the 

timing of Nuederwerfuagstrategee in Germany, but not about its 

appropriateness 10 Russia in 1905.3! 


The contrast with Luxemburg 1s striking. For Luxemburg perceived at 
once that the real effect of Kautsky’s arguments was a sophisticated 
apologia for reformism. Her vigorous denunctations of them received 
their vindication by the end of the polemic between the two. For 
Luxemburg’s characterization of Kautsky’s theory as what she called 
Nichtsalsparlamentarisaxs—oothing but parliamentarism—was finally 
confirmed in so many words by Kautsky himself in one of his closing 
rejoinders, ın a formulation which sums up his position in a classic 
expression of what can be called the social-democratic ‘defence clause’ 
‘The more democratic the constitution of a country, the less there exi 
conditions for a mass strike, the less necessary for the masses does such a 
strike become, and therefore the less often it happens. Where the 
proletariat possesses sufficient electoral rights, a mass strike is only to be 
expected as a defensive measure—as a means to protect voting rights ora 





10 J Karsky (Marchlewsk:), ‘Fin Missverstandnis’, Dæ Nems Zest, 28 October 1910, p 102 
M Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 34, pp 427-8 Martov, in Lenin’s angry phrase, was 
““deepening” (botching) Kautsky’, by denying the applicability of a Nasderswerfumgstrategee 
to the year 1905 m Rusma (p 427) Actually, Kautsky’s comments on what be termed the 
‘policy of violence’ of the Russian proletariat in 1905—6 had evinced a thinly disguised lack 
of enthusiasm Martov’s reading of them was thus not far from the mark 
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parliament with strong social-democratic representation, against a 
government that refuses to obey the will of the people’s 
representatives,’133 


Gramsci’s Formula 


Gramsci, cut off from the outside world in prison during the thirties, was 
unaware of this ominous precedent while he struggled to forge concepts 
to resist the renewal of adventurism within the Comintern. It was in this 
context that he was able to produce 2 notion formally analogous to that of 
Kautsky (strategy of attrition/war of position), without seeing its 
dangers. Gramsci’s ‘war of position’ was intended, as we have seen, as a 
reply to Thalheimer’s and Lukacs’s ‘war of manoeuvre’—in the spirit, he 
believed, of the Comintern Congress that had condemned them. The 
errors of the theory of the Telahtion have already been discussed. Did 
Gramsci’s formula, however, completely correct them? It will be noticed 
that what he did was in effect to éevert their way of posing the problem. 
Revolutionary strategy in Gramsci’s account becomes a long, immobile 
trench-warfare between two camps ın fixed positions, in which each tries 
to undermine the other culturally and politically. “The siege is a reciprocal 
one’, Gramsci wrote, ‘concentrated, difficult, demanding exceptional 
qualities of patience and invention.” There is no doubt that the danger 
of adventurism disappears in this perspective, with its overwhelming 
emphasis on the ideological allegiance of the masses as the central object 
of struggle, to be gained only by pursuit of a united front within the 
working class. But what happens to the phase of insurrection itself—the 
storming and destruction of the State machine that for Marx or Lenin was 
inseparable from the proletarian revolution? Gramsci never relinquished 
the fundamental tenets of classical Marxism on the ultimate necessity for 
violent seizure of State power, but at the same time his strategic formula 
for the West fails to integrate them. The mere counterposition of ‘war of 
position’ to ‘war of manoeuvre’ in any Marxist strategy in the end 
becomes an opposition between reformism and adventurism. 


An objection must immediately occur to such a judgment. Why should 
Gramsci not have precisely intended the strategy of ‘war of position’ to be 
a preparation for a concluding ‘war of manoeuvre’ against the class 
enemy? In other words, did he not in fact advocate a thesis that Lenin had 
wrongly ascribed to Kautsky—the necessity of ‘a transition from the 
“strategy of attrition” to the “strategy of overthrow”’, a transition which 
was ‘inevitable’ in the period of a political crisis when ‘the revolution 
reaches its highest intensity’ P1% In this schema, Gramsci’s war of position 
would correspond to the phase in which a revolutionary party seeks to 
win the masses ideologically (consensually) to the cause of socialism, 





im ‘Zwischen Baden und Luxemburg’, p 665 There is no space here to go mto the history of 
the ‘defence clause’—now standard in the official documents of the heirs of the Third 
International. Suffice it to say that it was e common patnmony of the classical pertes of the 
Second International. Bebel, Turan and Bauer all devoted major speeches to it, at respective 
party congresses of the spp, pst and osPp. 

18 Qc I, p. 802; SPN, p. 239. 

™ Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. 383. This article contains the formal reply that Lenin 
drafted foc publication m Dee Nems Zest, m answer to Martov’s use of Kautsky’s ‘strategy of 
attcition’, durmng the compoattion of which he wrote his letter to Marchlewski. The article ` 
was refused by Kautsky and never printed in Germany. 


prior to the phase in which it will lead them politically into a final 
(coercive) revolt against the bourgeois State. ‘Hegemony’ would then 
indeed be exercised within avil society, in the formation of a class bloc of 
the exploited, while ‘dictatorship’ would be asserted over against the 
exploiters, in the forcible destruction of the State apparatus that secured 
their rule. 

Such an interpretation would be in incontestable conformity with the 
classical principles of historical materialism. Yet in all the 2,000 pages of 
the Prison Notebooks, there is only one, glancing sentence that appears 
to be in concordance with it. Even that is oblique and ambiguous. At thë 
very end of the long passage comparing East and West which we ha 
cited so often, Gramsci penned a short afterthought—gratuitously 
suppressed by his editors after the war. ‘One attempt to start a revision of 
the current tactical methods was perhaps that outlined by Trotsky at the 
Fourth World Congress, when he made a companson between the 
Eastern and Western fronts. The former had fallen at once, but 
unprecedented struggles had then ensued; in the case of the latter, the 
struggles would occur beforehand. The question, therefore, was whether 
civil society resists before or after the attempt to seize power; where the’ 
latter occurs, and so on. However, the question was outlined only in a 
brilliant, literary form, without directives of a practical character.’ 


In this passage alone can be found a single, fleeting instance of the correct 
theoretical and temporal order in which Gramsci’s concepts should have been 
deployed, to yield a revolutionary political strategy for advanced 
capitalism. For in the West, the resistance of ‘civil society’ would 
precisely have to be overcome before that of the State, by the work of og 
United Front—yet victory within this arena would then have to B` 
smeceeded by what Gramsci here directly calls an armed ‘assault’ (assalto) on 
the State. Unfortunately, the insight contained in this allusion to another 
thinker was a momentary one. The whole weight of Gramsci’s own 
imagery—indeed cast in a ‘brilliant, literary form’—in his central 
strategic texts goes in exactly the opposite direction. There it 1s the State 
which is merely an ‘outer ditch’, and civil society which 1s the ‘powerful 
system of fortresses and earthworks’ that lies ‘bebina” 1t. In other words, it 
is the civil society of capitalism—trepeatedly described as the domain of 
consent—that becomes the ulumate barrier to the victory of the socialist 
movement. The war of position is then the struggle by the organized 
working class to win hegemony over it—a hegemony which therewith by 
tacit definition merges into a political paramountcy over the social 
formation as a whole. ‘In politics, war of position is hegemony’, G i 
wrote, while ‘hegemony is rule by permanently organized consent’. 13 N 


A False Solution 


The theoretical slippage noted earlier thus recurs again in Gramsci’s 
strategic thought, with yet more serious consequences. For in a direct 





BS Qc mm, p- 1616, SPN, p. 236. To Quintin Hoare belongs the credit of baving first seen the 
significance of this passage, in his editing of the political sections of Sedectaens from the Prison 
Netebooks. Gramsci was referring to Trotsky’s speech to the Fourth World Congress of the 
Comuntern in 1922. 

18 Qc 1, P- 973 QC ID, p. 1636; PM, p 800. 


reversal of Lenin’s order of battle, Gramsci expressly relegated ‘war of 
movement’ to a merely preliminary or subsidiary role in the West, and 
promoted ‘war of position’ to the concluding and decisive role in the 
struggle between labour and capital. In so doing, he was finally trapped 
by the logic of his own concepts. The.fatal passage reads: “The war of of 
position demands enormous sacrifices by infinite masses of people. So an 
unprecedented concentration of hegemony is necessary, and hence a more 
“interventionist” government, which will take the offensive more 
directly against oppositionists and organize permanently the 
“impossibility” of internal disintegration—with controls of every kind, 
political, administrative and other, reinforcement of the hegemonic 
“positions” of the dominant group, and so on. All this indicates that we 
have entered a culminating phase in the political-historical situation, since 
in politics the “war of position”, once won, 18 decisive definitvely. In 
politics, in other words, the war of manoeuvre subsists so long as it is a 
question of winning positions that are not decisive.’15” 


The condign errors of this text have their suspect symptom: the 
disquieting claims for the necessity of a more authoritarian command 
within the ranks of the working class, capable of suppressing all dissent. 
The association of the strategy of a war of position with a centralized 
uniformity of political expression, in homage to the worst heritage of the 
Comintern, is not a reassuring one. In fact, the socialist revolution will 
only triumph in the West by a maximum e¢xpession—anot constriction—of 
proletarian democracy: for its experience alone, in parties or councils, can 
enable the working class to learn the real limits of bourgeois democracy, 
and equip it historically to surpass them. For a Marxist strategy within 
advanced capitalism to settle on a war of position and an ethos of 
command to achieve the final emancipation of labour is to ensure its own 
defeat. When the hour of reckoning in the class struggle arrives, 
proletarian liberty and insurgency go together. It is their combination, 
and no other, that can constitute a true social war of movement capable of 
overthrowing capital in its strongest bastions. 


The political solution for the future of the Western working class that 
Gramsci sought in prison, in the end eluded him. The perspective of a war 
of position was 2 deadlock. In the final analysis, the function of this idea in 
Gramsci’s thought seems to have been that of a kind of moral metaphor: it 
represented a sense of stoical adjustment to the loss of any immediate hope 
of victory in the West. In one of those mysterious coincidences that are a 
signature of the time, the Marxist thinker in Western Europe whose fate 
was closest to that of Gramsci in the thirties reproduced the same idea in his 
very different work. Walter Benjamin, his fellow victim of fascism, 
expressed his political pessimism in the motto ofan Ermattangstaktik— for 
which his friend Brecht commemorated him, unaware of any anterior 





Wocn, p 802; sPN, p 239. It has sometimes been thought that this passage refers to the 
fascist, rather than to the communist, movement. A careful study of tt seems to exclude this 
hypothests. The ‘enormous sacrifices’ made by the ‘masses’ arc unmistakably 2 reference to 
the working class Similarly, Gramsci would never have regarded fascism as definitively 


authority 
should probably be lmked to the (otherwise enigmatic) call for the ‘sole command’ of a 
proletaran Foch in the major text on East and West: QC 1, p. 866, sPN, p. 238. 
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history, on his death. The poetic register of Benjamin’s notion tells us 
something about the scientific status of Gramsci’s formula. The debt that 
every contemporaty Marxist owes to Gramsci can only be properly 
acquitted if his writings are taken with the seriousness of real criticism. In 
the labyrinth of the notebooks, Gramsci lost his way. Against his own 
intention, formal conclusions can be drawn from his work that lead away 
from revolutionary socialism. g 


Is ıt necessary to add that Gramsci was himself proof against any sort of 
reformism? The parliamentarist conclusions of Kautsky’s strategic theory 
were absolutely foreign to him: his work is strewn elsewhere wi 
assertions of the imperative necessity of the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalist State. We do not even have to look back at his countless 
statements before prison and censorship. In the document that can be 
regarded as Gramsci’s effective political testament, his final direct counsel 
to the militants of the Italian working class recorded by the Athos Lisa 
Report, ın which he insisted in defiance of Third Period doctrines on the 
necessity for popular intermediary objectives—above all, a Constituent 
Assembly—in the struggle against fascism, he also left no doubt about his y 
commitment to ultimate objectives, as Marx and Lenin would have 
thought of them: “The violent conquest of power necessitates the creation 
by the party of the working class of an organization of a military type, 
pervasively implanted in every branch of the bourgeois State apparatus, 
and capable of wounding and inflicting grave blows on it at the decisive 
moment of struggle.’ 


Gramsci not merely asserted the need for proletarian revolution in 
classical terms; many have done that verbally since him. He fought an 
suffered a long agony for ıt. Not merely his work, but his life is 
incomprehensible without this vocation. Gramsci himself was only too 
well aware of the conditions of his struggle against illness, isolation and 
death. The central passages in his notebooks on the distinction between 
East and West are all cast in the form of an extended military analogy: 
‘artillery’, ‘trenches’, ‘commanders’, ‘manoeuvre’ and ‘position’. The 
same man laconically.warns us against any easy reading of his own 
vocabulary. ‘In saying all this, the general criterion should be 
remembered that comparisons between military art and politics should 
always be taken with a pinch of salt—in other words as aids to thought or 
terms in a reductio ad absurdum’ 140 


Trotaky and ‘War of Manoeuvre’ 


The conditions of Gramsci’s composition in prison produced a non 
unitary, fragmentary theory, which inherently allowed discrepancies and 
incoherences in it. Nothing reveals this more clearly than the references 


1 ‘Ermaitagsiakiik war's, wes dir bebagts’ (‘Tactics of attrition are what you enjoyed’): ‘An 
Walter Benjamin’, in Bertolt Brecht, Getemrarelis Werks, Vol x, Frankfort 1967, p. 828. 
Brecht had few illusions in the practical efficacy of his fnend’s perspective. ‘Der Ferd, der doch 
pou demem Bachera pagts|Lasst such von xucereenem sichi emaite (“The enemy who drives you 
from your books/Will not be worn away by the likes of us’) 

19 For the text of the Athos Lisa Report, sec Rewasrzta, 12 December 1964, pp. 17-21. Init, 
Gramsci discusses the military problems of a future Italian revolution with a notable 
technical and organizational precision. 

M QC L, p. 120; SPN, p- 231 
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to Trotsky in the central texts discussed in this study. For in them, the 
concept of ‘Permanent Revolution’ 1s repeatedly the formal object of 
Gramsci’s criticism, as the alleged expression of a ‘war of manoeuvre’. 
Yet it was, of course, Trotsky who led the attack with Lenin on the 
generalized theory of the ‘revolutionary offensive’ at the Third Congress 
of the Comintern. It was Trotsky, again with Lenin, who was the main 
architect of the United Front which Gramsci equated with his ‘war of 
position’. Finally, it was Trotsky, not Lenin, who wrote the document 
that was the classical theorization of the United Front in the twenties.14! 
Gramsci’s confusion is here virtually total. The political proof of it was to 
be very concrete. For during the height of the Third Period in 1932, 
Gramsci in the prison of Turi di Bari and Trotsky on the island of 
Prinkipo developed effectively identical positions on the political situ- 
ation in Italy, in diametric contrast to the official line of the pcr and of the 
Comintern. Prisoner and exile alike called for a United Front of working- 
class resistance to fascism including the social-democratic parties, and a 
transitional perspective including the possibility of a restoration of 
bourgeois democracy in Italy after the fall of fascism.44* Neither, of 
course, was aware of the other, in this convergence in the political night 
of the time. 


There 1s 2 farther irony in Gramsci’s confusion, beyond even this. For in 
point of fact, ıt was above all Trotsky who provided the working-class 
movement, East or West, with a scientific critique of both the ideas of 
‘war of manoeuvre’ and ‘war of position’, in the field where they really 
obtained—miulitary strategy proper. For the political doctrines that 
emerged within the revolutionary movement of Central Europe in 
1920-21 had their precise military equivalent in Russia. There, Frunze 
and Tukhachevsky played the role of Lukács and Thalheimer. In the 
great military debates in the ussr after the Civil War, Frunze, 
Tukhachevsky, Gusev and others had argued that the essence of 
revolutionary warfare was permanent attack, or war of manoeuvre. 
Tukhachevsky declared: ‘Strategic reserves, the utility of which was 
always doubtful, we need not at all in our war. Now there ts only one 
question: how to use numbers to gain the maximum force of the blow. 
There is one answer: release all troops in the attack, not holding in 
reserve a single bayonet.” Frunze claimed that the lessons of the Civil 
War demonstrated that the primacy of the offensive for a revolutionary 
strategy coincided with the social nature of the proletariat itself: “The 
tactics of the Red Army were and will be inspired with activity in the 
spirit of bold and energetically conducted offensive operations. This 
proceeds from the class nature of the workers’ and peasants’ army and at 
the same time coincides with the exigencies of military art.” War of 
position, characteristic of the First World War and of the bourgeoisie, 





M ‘On the United Froar’, in The First Free Yours of the Communis! Internatvemal, Vol m, New 
York 1953, pp 917104 | 

14 For Gramsa’s views, sce Paolo Spano, Ster del Partito Commmtista Italiane, Vol 1, 
Tuna 1969, pp. 262-74 Trotsky’s analyses of the Italian situation are to be found m Writmgs 
of Leen Trotsky 1929, New York 1975; 1930, New York 1975, and 1930-1931, New York 
1973. They are collected and discussed m Silverio Corvisien, Trossksy e il Comunismo ltahane, 
Rome 1969, pp. 326-35. 

10 Verma Klass, Moscow 1921, p- $5 

14 Theses submitted to the Eleventh Party Congress of the crsu 
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was henceforward an anachronism. ‘Manoeuvre is the sole means of 
securing victory’, wrote Tukhachevsky.14 


Trotsky, as we have seen, resolutely fought against the ‘theory of the 
offensive’ as a strategy within the Comintern. He now conducted a 
companion battle against it as a military doctmne within the Red Army. 
Replying to Frunze and others, Trotsky expressly made the comparison * 
himself: ‘Unfortunately, there are not a few simpletons of the offensive 
among our new fashioned doctrinaires who, under the banner of a 
military theory, are seeking to introduce into our military circulation tht 
same unilateral “leftist” tendencies which at the Third World Congress of 
the Comintern attained their fruition in the guise of the theory of th 
offensive: ixasmsch (1) as we are living in a revolutionary epoch, tbere- 
fore (1) the Communist Party must implement the policy of the offensive. 
To translate “leftism”’ into the language of military doctrine is to multiply 


this error many times over.” 


Combating these conceptions, Trotsky exposed the fallacy of 
generalizing from the experience of the Civil War, ın which both sides 
(not just the Red Army) had primarily used manoeuvre, because of the 
backwardness of the social organization and military technique of the 
country. “Let me point out that we are not the inventors of the 
manocuvust principle. Our enemies also made extensive use of it, owing 
to the fact that relatively small numbers of troops were deployed over 
enormous distances and because of wretched means of 
communication.”47 But above all, Trotsky again and again criticized any 
strategic theory that fetshized either manoeuvre or position into an 
wnmutable or absolute principle. 4// wars would combiae position an 
manoeuvre, and any strategy that unilaterally excluded one or the other 
was suicidal. ‘It is possible to state with certainty that even in our super- 
manocuvrist strategy during the Civil War the element of positionalism 
did exist and ın certain instances played an important role.’ Therefore, 
Trotsky concluded: ‘Defense and offense enter as variable moments into 
combat... Without the offensive, victory cannot be gained. But victory is ` 
gained by him who attacks when it 1s necessary to attack and not by him 
who attacks first.” In other words, position and manoeuvre had a 
necessarily complementary relationship in any military strategy. To 
dismuss either one of the other was to invite defeat and capitulation. 


j 


Having disposed of false analogies or extrapolations whether ın the Red 
Army or in the Comintern, Trotsky then went on to make the prediction 
that in a gensrnely military conflict between classes—in other words an actual, 
aot a metaphorical cml war—there would ın all probability be a greater.” 
positionalism in the West than there had been in the East. All internal 
wars were oaturally more manoeuvrist, because of the scission they ‘ 
effected within State and nation, compared with external wars between 
nations. In this respect, ‘manoeuvrability 1s not peculiar to a 





1468 Verna Klasse, p. 105. 

MS Mihtary Writrags, New York 1969, p 47 
M7 Ibid, p 25 

148 Ibid , p. 85 

1e Ibid , pp 65, 88. 
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revolutionary army but to civil war as such’. However, the greater 
historical complexity of economic and social structures in the advanced 
West would render future civil wars there more positional in character 
than in Russia. ‘In the highly developed countries with their huge living 
centres, with their White Guard cadres prepared in advance, civil war 
may assume—and in many cases undoubtedly will assume—a far less 
mobile, a far more compact character, that is, one approximating to 
positional war.”5! In the final, dwindling moments of Gramsct’s life, 
Europe was visited by just such a conflict. The Spanish Civil War was to 
vindicate Trotsky’s judgment arrestingly. Fought on the Manzanares and 
the Ebro, the battle for the Republic proved a long positional ordeal— lost 
in the end because the working class could never regain the initiative of 
manoeuvre essential to victory. The prescience and nuance of Trotsky’s 
analysis was to be strikingly confirmed in Spain. The reason was its 
pertinence to its object. It was a technical, not a metaphorical, theory of 
war. 


Trotsky’s military accuracy, the product of his unrivalled experience in 
the Russian Civil War, did not necessarily confer an equivalent privilege 
on his political strategy. His knowledge of Germany, England and 
France was in point of fact greater than that of Gramsci. His writings on 
the three major social formations of Western Europe ın the inter-war 
period are commensurately superior to those in the Prison Notebooks. 
They contain indeed the only developed theory of a modern capitalist 
State in classical Marxism, in his texts on Nazi Germany. Yet while 
Trotsky’s historical command of the specific socio-political structures of 
capitalism ın the central countries of Western Europe had no equal in his 
own time, he never posed the problem of a differential strategy for 
making the socialist revolution in them, unscheduled by that ın Russia, 
with the same anxiety or lucidity as Gramsci. In this essential respect, his 
questions were less troubled. 


Conclusions 


Gramsci’s answers to his problems did not, as we have seen, resolve them. 
The lessons of the debate between Kautsky and Luxemburg, the contrast 
between Lukács and Gramsci, can however today at least yield two 
simple and concrete propositions. To formulate proletarian strategy in 
metropolitan capitalism essentially as a war of manoeuvre 18 to forget the 
unity and efficacy of the bourgeois State and to pit the working class 
against it in a series of lethal adventures. To formulate proletanan 
strategy as essentially a war of position 18 to forget the necessanly sudden 
and volcanic character of revolutionary situations, which by the nature of 
these social formations can never be stabilized for long and therefore need 
the utmost speed and mobility of attack if the opportunity to conquer 
power 1s not to be missed. Insurrection, Marx and Engels always 
emphasized, depends on the art of audacity. 


1 Ibid., p 54 

18t Ibid , pp. 84-5. Trotsky was careful to go on immediately to say that this did not mean 
that military struggle between classes ın the West could ever be described as 2 sheer ‘war of 
position’ For ‘Generally speaking, there cannot even be talk of some sort of absolute 
positionalism, all the more so in a civil war. In question here 1s the reciprocal relation 
between the elements of manoeuvrability and posrtionalism.’ (p. 85) 
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In Gramsci’s case, the inadequacies of the formula of a ‘war of position’ 
had a clear relationship to the ambiguities of his analysis of bourgeois 
class power. Gramsci equated ‘war of position’ with ‘civil hegemony’, it 
will be remembered. Thus just as his use of hegemony often tended to 
imply that the structure of capitalist power in the West essentially rested 
on culture and consent, so the idea of a war of position tended to imply 
that the revolutionary work of a Marxist party was essentially that of “ 
ideological conversion of the working class—hence its identification with 
the United Front, whose aim was to win a majority of the Western 
proletariat to the Third International. In both cases, the role of 
coercion—repression by the bourgeois State, insurrection by the; 
working class—tends to drop out. The weakness of Gramsci’s strategy i 
symmetrical with that of his sociology. 


What is the contemporary relevance of these past debates over Marxist 
strategy? Any real discussion of the problems of the present would 
involve many questions to which there has been no allusion here. The 
limits of a philological survey have dictated these inevitable restrictions. 
Such central issues as the inter-connection of economic and political > 
struggles in the labour movement, the alliances of the working class in 
largely post-peasant societies, the contemporary nature of capitalist 
crises, the possible catalysts and forms of dual power, the development of 
more advanced institutions of proletarian democracy—wider and freer 
than any past precedents—are all omitted here. Yet to deliberate in 
isolation from them on the structures of the bourgeois State and the 
strategies necessary for the working class to overthrow it, can lead to an 
irresponsible abstraction—auoless these necessary other elements of any } 
Marxist theory of the socialist revolution in the West are alway 
recollected. If we accept this limitation, what can be concluded from thé 
heritage reconstructed in this essay? There 1s space, and occasion, here for 
only two comments, strictly confined to the subjects of its debate. 


The logic of Marxist theory indicates that it ıs in the nature of the 
bourgeois State that, in any final contest, the armed apparatus of 
repression inexorably displaces the ideological apparatuses of 
parliamentary representation, to re-occupy the dominant position in the 
structure of capitalist class power. This coercive State machine 1s the 
ultimate barner to 2 workers’ revolution, and can only be broken by pre- 
emptive counter-coercion. In the nineteenth century, barricades 
provided the traditional symbol of the latter. Yet Lenin long ago pointed 
out that these fortifications often had a moral rather than military 
function: their purpose was classically as much a fraternization with, 
soldiers as a weapon against them. For in any revolution, the task of a- 
proletarian vanguard, in Lenin’s words, is not merely to fight agezast the 
troops but for the troops. This does not mean, he emphasized, mere | 
verbal persuasion to join the camp of the proletariat, but a ‘physical 
struggle’ by the masses to win them over to the side of the revolution.1 


1m ‘Of course, unless the revolution assumes a mass character and affects the troops, there 
can be no question of serious struggle. That we must work among the troops goes without 
saying. But we must not imagine that they will come over to our aide at one stroke, as a 
result of persuasion or ther own convictions. The Moscow uprimng clearly demonstrated 
how stereotyped and lifeless this view is. As a matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, 
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An insurrection will only succeed if the repressive apparatus of the State 
itself divides or disintegrates—as it did in Russia, China or Cuba The 
consensual ‘convention’ that holds the forces of coercion together must, 
1n other words, be breached. The imperialist armies of Western Europe, 
North America and Japan today are characterstically composed of 
conscripts and recruits from the exploited classes, who possess a potential 
capacity to paralyse counter-revolutionary mobilization in a general 
cusis. A key objective of proletarian political struggle is thus always to act 
on the enlisted men by concrete class audacity and combat, so as to break 
the unity of the repressive apparatus of the State. In other words, a 
proletarian rising 18 always a political operation, whose fundamental aim is 
not to inflict casualties on the enemy, but to rally eX the exploited masses 
together, whether in overalls or ın uniform, women as well as men, for 
the creation of a new popular power. Yet it 1s also, however, necessarily a 
mihtary operation. For no matter bow successful the working class 1s ın 
dividing the coercive apparatus of the State (army or police), detaching 
major segments from it, and winning them over to the cause of the 
revolution, there still always remains an irreducible core of counter- 
revolutionary forces, specially trained and hardened ın their repressive 
functions, who cannot be converted; who can only be defeated. The 
Petrograd Garrison went over to the Military Revolutionary Committee: 
the Junkers and the Cossacks in the Winter Palace still resisted. The 
infantry and artillery may have rallied to the cause of socialism in Portugal: 
the commandos and airforce remained intact to suppress ıt. 


Where the domestic institutions of repression disintegrate too suddenly 
or drastically, it is the external intervention of stronger military 
apparatuses from abroad, controlled by more powerful bourgeois States, 
that will be deployed—the ‘foreign currency’ of coercion towards which 
local capital moves in flight when its own reserves sink too low. The 
examples, from Russia to Spain, from Cuba to Vietnam, are celebrated. 
The dwa/ity—snternal or international—of the armed apparatus of the 
enemy is an unvarying element of every revolution. Trotsky captured it 
with accuracy: ‘The workers must in advance take all measures to draw 
the soldiers to the side of the people by means of preliminary agitation; 
but at the same time they must foresee that the government will always be 
left with a sufficient number of dependable or semi-dependable soldiers 
for them to call out for the purposes of quelling an insurrection; and 
consequently in the final resort the question has to be decided by an armed 
conflict.” The determination of the capitalist State in the final instance 
by coercion thus holds true of the coercive apparatus itself. Ideological 
and political struggle can undermine a bourgeois military machine in a 
revolutionary crisis, by a consensual conquest of the men enlisted in it. 
But the hard core of professional counter-revolutionary units—mannes, 
paratroops, riot police or para-military gendarmene—can only be swept 
away by the coercive attack of the masses. From beginning to end, the 
laws of the capitalist State are reflected and refused in the rules of a 
socialist revolution. 
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which is inevitable in every truly popular movement, leads to a real Abt for the treeps 
whenever the revolutionary struggle becomes acute.” Lenin, Calheta Works, Vol 11, p. 174. 
US Where is Britan Geeag?, New York 1973, p. 87 


Such a revolution will only occur ın the West when the masses have made 
the experience of a proletarian democracy that 1s tangibly superior to 
bourgeois democracy: The sole way for the victory of socialism to be 
secured ın these societies 1s for it to represent incontestably more, not less, 
freedom for the vast majority of the population. It is the untapped store of 
popular energies that any inception of a real workers’ democracy would , 
thereby release, that will provide the explosive force capable of ending ` 
the rule of capital. For the exhibition of a new, unprivileged liberty must 
start before the old order is structurally cancelled by the conquest of the 
State. The name of this necessary overlap is dual power. The ways and _ 
means of its emergence—with or without the presence of a workers’ 
government in office—constitute the critical intermediate problem of an 
socialist revolution. For the moment, however, the working-class 
movement ın most of the countries of the West is some distance away 
from this threshold. It 1s probably the case that the majority of the 
exploited population in every major capitalist social formation today 
remains subject in one way or another to reformist or capitalist ideology. 
It is here that the most durable political theme of Gramsc1’s Notebooks 
acquires its sense. For the task that the United Front was designed toacquit ) 
is still unsolved fifty years later. The masses in North America, Western 
Europe and Japan have yet to be won over to revolutionary socialism, in 
their plurality. Therefore, the central problematic of the United Front— 
the final strategic advice of Lenin to the Western working-class movement 
before his death, the first concern of Gramsci in prison—retains all its 
validity today. It has never been historically ssrpassed. The imperative need 
remains to win the working class, before there can be any talk of winning 
power. The means of achieving this conquest—not of the institutions oy 
the State, but of the convictions of workers, although in the end there wi 

be no separation of the two—are the prime agenda of any real socialist 
strategy today. 


The international disputes which united and divided Luxemburg, Lenin, 
Lukács, Gramsci, Bordiga or Trotsky on these issues represent the last , 
great strategic debate in the European workers’ movement. Since then, 
there has been little significant theoretical development of the political 
problems of revolutionary strategy ın metropolitan capitalism that has 
had any direct contact with the masses. The structural divorce between 
original Marxist theory and the main organizations of the working class 
in Europe has yet to be historically resolved. The May-June revolt in 
France, the upheaval in Portugal, the approaching dénouement in Spain, 
presage the end of this long divorce, but have not accomplished it. The 
classical debates, therefore, still remain in many respects the most’ 
advanced limit of reference we possess today. It ıs thus not mere archaism~ 
to recall the strategic confrontations which occurred four or five decades 
ago. To reappropmate them, on the contrary, 18 a step towards a Marxist 
discussion that has the—necessarily modest—hope of assuming an 
‘initial shape’ of correct theory today. Régis Debray has spoken, in a 
famous paragraph, of the constant difficulty of being contemporary with _ 
our present. In Europe at least, we have yet to be sufficiently contemporary 
with our past. 
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Raymond Williams 


Notes on Marxism in Britain since 1945 


“The neo-Marxist Left which now dominates the Labour Party’, said a speaker at 
this year’s Conservative Party conference. Or it may have been ‘near-Marxist 
Left’, given the difficulty of ruling-class English with the consonant ‘r’. In other 
speeches either qualification was dropped: the ‘Marxist Left’? now ‘dominates 
the Labour Party’. Everything goes fuzzy as these terms circulate. What a 
. triumph it would be if the main governing party of the last twelve years were 
deed now guided by a system of political thought which until 1960 and beyond 
was very generally regarded as un-English, irrelevant and irremediably out-of- 
date. To unpick the rhetoric which would induce such a fantasy is a complicated 
task, but looking back to 1945 one point can be made immediately. ‘Marxist’, in 
..these years, has changed its meaning—or, more strictly, has taken on additional 
meanings. What would have been said in 1945, in the same kind of speech, was 
that the Labour Party was dominated, or at least heavily influenced, by ‘Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers’. Of course, we still hear about ‘Communists’, or 
about ‘Communists and Trotskyites’, in the unions and elsewhere. ‘Fellow- 


travellers’ I have not heard in many years, perhaps since the Sputnik. 

But what is new is this all-purpose term ‘Marxist’ to describe—what? 

The whole Left in Britain, it usually seems, from Tribase to out of 

sight. And it is certainly a problem that this use co-exists with the 

phrases of polemic within the socialist culture, in which almost every- 

one can inform almost everyone else, in snappy and putting-down ways, 
that ‘this position has nothing in common with Marxism’, or that ' 
‘measured against Marxism this position reveals itself-as...’, and then 

comes the deluge. 


What are the reasons for the shift in general use? And when ai if 
occur? These are the first questions about Marxism in Britain sin 
1945. Some of the reasons are not hard to find. Until 1956, though 
minor variants existed and were known to specialists, there was a 
simple general equation between Marxism and the ideological positions 
of the Communist Party, representing a body of Communist Parties led 
by that of the Soviet Union. From 1957 onwards, there was a rapid 
proliferation of other organizations and groups which claimed, if in 
different ways, the significant inheritance of revolutionary socialist / 
practice and Marxist theory. It was reasonable, in this situation, to 
begin to speak more generally of ‘the Marxist Left’. Then, from the 
early 19608, there was the open ideological split between the Soviet 
Union and China, each with its ruling Communist Party and its com- 
petitive version of Marxist theory and practice. Variations extended 
from Cuba to Vietnam; Yugoslavia was remembered. ‘Marxist’ co- 
existed with ‘Communist’, but by the mid-19708 the liberation move- 
ments of Mozambique and Angola were known, in general Englishg 
description, as “Marxist guerrillas’. If it was a long way from FRELIMO 
and the MPLA to the Left of the Labour Party, still the general term was 
used, to cover a multitude of sinners. 


But there is then, beyond this accessible history, an immediate problem. | 
If Marxism is not only a theory but a theory of practice, it becomes very 
difficult to use the same general term to describe such evident variations 
of practice, and especially in Britain where (at least on the mainland) all 
known Marxist groups were taking part in an open and legal political 
process. This could be explained by referring to the specific conditions 
of British society and other West European societies, but what then 
followed was the disappearance of any obvious dividing line between 
Marxists and other socialists. Certain extraordinary contortions around 
‘socialist’ and ‘social democrat’, and around the (American) classifica 
tions of ‘extremist’ and ‘moderate’, were attempted in order to redra 
the line. But these only further confused the general use of ‘Marxist’, 
since (and this was especially true in Britain) socialists who were not, 
did not claim to be, or positively denied that they were Marxists were 
nevertheless swept, by their ‘socialist’ or “extremist? views, into the 
general ‘Marxist’ classification. ~ 


erminological Shift to the Right 
This point has immediate relevance to the diagnosis that the ‘Marxist 


on 


Left’? now dominates, or significantly influences, the Labour Party. 
Looking back to 1945, it seems to me quite evident that there is a 
decisive continuity, over these three decades, of what can be specifically 
identified as the Labour Left. It is true that this is not easy to identify 
within any more general range of theoretical pofitions, but this is be- 
cause it is an amalgam of theories within a specific practice, in specific 
social and historical conditions. Elements of Marxism, indeed, are part 
of the amalgam: the general analysis of capitalist society, and the 
consequent policy of seizing at least the ‘commanding heights’ of the 
economy. But there are also significant elements of other systems: of 
Keynesianiam, for example, in the policy of public investment in 
capitalist industry to expand production and to maintain full employ- 
ment; of Fabianism, in the policy of public boards and experts to 
manage ‘nationalized’ (as distinct from ‘socialized’) industries and ser- 
vices; of Liberalism—especially in its Lib-Lab phase—and again of 
Fabianism, in its theory of the social services as the ‘Welfare State’; of a 
liberal anti-imperialism—poAtical freedom for colonial peoples; and of a 
non-Marxist, anti-capitalist critique of industrial capitalism and of 
militarism. We can identify this amalgam, now, as the Labour Laft, but 
we could once identify it (and can still when it is in opposition) as the 
Labour Party. In strictly Marxist terms, as I understand them, this is 
precisely Social Democracy, in its post-1917 sense. But it is now called 
Socialist or Marxist. The whole spectrum of the political vocabulary 
has thus been moved to the right. For these traditional Social Demo- 
crats are distinguished from others, in the centre and right of the 
Labour Party, who retain only elements of the amalgam, mainly Fabian, 
Keynesian and Lib-Lab, who have settled permanently for the ‘mixed 
economy’ (capitalism sustained and made more efficient by state inter- 
vention), for ‘welfare’ programmes financed out of profits and out of 
growth, and—decisively—tfor military alliance against socialist and 
national-liberation movements, but who are still after this, after all this, 
called Social Democrats. 


If then, making necessary distinctions, we identify the Labour Left as 
the real Social Democrats, we may have cleared the ground for a more 
accurate definition of Marxism and Marxists in Britain since 1945. But 
there is again an immediate difficulty. A majority of groups which 
would define themselves as Marxist have, throughout this period, 
identified themselves in practice, and in locally supporting theory, with 
just this version of Social Democracy. There have been extra emphases 
here and there: on workers’ control in industry; on democratization of 
the social services; on solidarity with liberation movements; on with- 
drawal from the military alliances; on opposition to neo-colonialism. 
But all these emphases have been made also within the Labour Left. 
Until 1957, the only major dividing line between the Labour Left and 
most Marxists was in attitudes to the Soviet Union. But while that still 
holds for the Communist Party, it does not hold in many other Marxist 
groupings. A majority of Marxist groups, meanwhile, support the 
election and continuation of a Labour Government. There are serious 
political reasons for all these connections and alliances, but there is the 
obvious danger, again, of sweeping the whole Left into the description 
‘Marxist’ or, just as seriously, of sweeping all (or almost all) British 
Marxism into this amalgam of Left theory and practice. 


The Three Strands of Theory 


One way out of this confusion, which has been widely taken since the 
early 19608, has been a concentration on Marxist theory. If political 
practice could be only occasionally and temporarily distinguished from 
a much broader spectrum of the Left, then at least in theoretical posi- 
tions a distinctive Marxism could be maintained. But there are at least’ 
three strands within this ‘theoretical’ option, and it is important to dis- 
tinguish them, even where in practice they have overlapped or coexisted 
within the same persons and groups. The earliest strand to appear, 
notably from 1957 but with isolated examples from the late forties, 

be called ‘legitimating’ theory. Closely or exclusively connected 
arguments about the character of Soviet society, this kind of work | 
to distinctions of theoretical and then often organizational position in 
terms of the unfinished struggle within the world Communist move- 
ment. As world Communist divisions and variations became more open, 
theoretical and organizational reflections of all the major positions— 
Soviet, Chinese, Cuban, Yugoslav and eventually Euro-communist 
(Italian)—were adopted and asserted or reasoned in British theoretical 
work. What was at issue, in these cases, was the legitimate RER, 
of an authentic Marrism—including the identification of an authentic, 
Marxist Marx—and thus, hopefully, an authentic revolutionary 
tradition. 


Then, secondly, there was a decisive insertion or re-insertion of 
Marxism into a range of strictly academic work. Again there had been 
earlier examples, but in the academic expansion of the sixties and early 
seventies there was a qualitative difference, quite evident to anyone whe 
had also experienced the academic world of the forties and fifties. 
strongest work was, perhaps significantly, in English history, which 
already had a strong base in the work of the Communist Party historians. 
But there were also significant contributions in economics, sociology 
and political theory, and, most remarkably, in the history and scholar- 
ship of Marxist thought itself. This important body of academic work’ 
is, incidentally, yet another reason for the change in the usage of 
‘Marxist’ and its common replacement of ‘Communist’. For what was 
most evident in most of this work was that it was academically pro~ 
fessional history or economics or somé other ‘subject’, which had also 
a set of distinctive theoretical assumptions or methodological pro- 
cedures. It was, therefore, in an increasingly reputable and respectable 
sense, the work of Marxist academics; the question of ‘communism’ or 
one of its variants did not seressarily arise. 


Thirdly, however—in some cases inextricable from work of the first or 
second kinds, in other cases quite clearly distinguishable—there was an 
attempt to build ‘operative’ theory: theoretical analysis of late capitalist 
society; theoretical analysis of the specificities of British late capitalist 
society; theoretical analysis of the consequent situations and agencies 
of socialist practice. 


It is important to distinguish these three kinds of work—legitimating, 
academic and operative—because their varying proportions seem to me 
to determine the character of Marxism in Britain in different parts of 
this period (the leading period for operative theory, for example, was 


1957-68, whereas we have since been, and still perhaps are, in a pre- 
dominantly academic period). Each kind of work has had to be done. 
But while legitimating theory, at its best, leads to clearer orientations 
within an inescapably international political process, it can lead, at its 
worst, to a éeries of self-alienating options, in which our real political 
presence is as bystanders, historians or critics of the immense conflicts 
of other generations and other places, with only marginal or rhetorical 
connections to the confused and frustrating politics of our own time 
` and place. Again while academic theory, at its best, gives us the neces- 
sary foundations for any operative theory, it can, at its worst, be quite 
quickly incorporated—the unlooked-for recognition of the untouch- 
able becoming, rather smoothly, the invitation to stay—within the fluid 
eclecticism now characteristic of academic institutions, until even 
Marxism becomes a ‘subject’. 


Moreover, through the conflicts of legitimating theory, and in the very 
amplitude of academic theory (in its establishment of several clear and 
alternative Marxist traditions, and its critique of particular selective 
traditions), it becomes more and more difficult to use ‘Marxism’ as the 
crucial definition of alignment which, in the late forties, it ordinarily 
was. It becomes, that is to say, less and less an adherence to any signifi- 
cant kind of operative theory—a theory carrying practice—to announce, 
flatly, that one is a Marxist and (which follows in polemic as night 
follows day) that someone else is not, or is not yet, or might yet be, or 
could well be if he tried. Is or is not what, any serious inquirer is bound 
to ask, as he sees the significant and important variations of operative 
Marxist theory (leaving aside the even wider variations of legitimating 
and academic theories) on such central questions as class, culture, the 
democratic process, the capitalist state, productive forces, the division 
of labour, industrial growth and political organization. 


Ido not mean that a significant affiliation to the Marxist tradition is not 
now possible, in good faith.. On the contrary, I believe that in operative 
theory it is crucial, in the crisis we are now entering. But as it 18 made, 
in what will in many of its elements be essentially unfamiliar ways, in 
the genuinely unprecedented social and economic crisis now so rapidly 
developing, it will of course be necessary to have continual discussion 
and contestation. This will only be impeded if the polemical habit of 
Measuring everything against a pure (and therefore often undefined) 
essence called Marxism is revived, as if this were 1948 or for that matter 
1483. It will indeed be necessary to move beyond the eclecticism of the 
‘New Left’ of 1957-63, but only by identifying the altered social rela- 
tions to which that mixed movement was a response and by developing 
and completing theories of those altered social relations—rather than 
by reverting to the orthodoxies which then had to be broken (and not 
only by-passed) or, as irrelevantly, by resolving the confusions of ex- 
perience in an academically congenial formalism. It will be even more 
necessary, as a matter of direct practice, to move beyond the eclecticism 
—which has been brave and generous as well as limited and self- 
limited—of the Labour Left, but this will again only be impeded by the 
(on the evidence, quite unwarranted) assumption that, as practice 
rather than as criticism, there is already a thing called Marxism which 
has simply to be announced and applied. 


This may be seen more specifically if we look at three issues which have 
been important in Britain throughout the post-war period, and which 
are currently identified, at least in polemic, as populism, culturalism and 
reformism. 


Populism , 


It is only in formalist or categorical criticism that we can speak of 
‘populism’ as if it were some constant position. In radical history, from 
the bourgeois revolutions through to many parts of the labour move- 
ment, and in socialist history, in its significant and now crucial cof- 
nection with national liberation movements, the habitual sumption 
and strategies of populism—e mobilization of the existing resources o 
‘the people’ against a native or alien ruling class—have an honourable 
record, At the same time we have seen, in the twentieth century, a 
‘populism’ of the Right, superficially similar, in which a version of ‘the 
people’ is effectively mobilized, in periods of social crisis, as a way of 
altering the character of class rule or of foreclosing socialist solutions. 
If we note that both the assumptions and the rhetoric of ‘populism’ 
survived into much modern Marxism, even though the crucial red 
definition into classes had been its major and distinctive theoretical 
contribution, we become aware of two problems: first, that most 
‘Marxist’ movements, as distinct from some Marxist theories, grew out 
of and inherited and often depended on radical movements of other 
kinds; secondly, that the relation between ‘class’ and ‘nation’ (‘people’) 
proved to be exceptionally complex, and indeed is still complex. 


In Britain since 1945, 2 form of populist proposition—the category sd 
people’—has been very common in Marxism. It has also become 
common in the political rhetoric of every electoral party. Thinking now 
only of Marxism, I remember my 1939 induction, in literary studies, 
into topics and titles such as “The Novel and the People’, ‘Poetry and, 
the People’, ‘A People’s Theatre’. I had initial sympathy with them;, 
my own class and for that matter my own people had little representa- 
tion in the orthodox cultural world that was offered to me. In that 
sense, and in the work which has been done within English Marxism, 
with notable fullness and authority in the decades since 1945, the im- 
pulse which some now characterize as ‘populism’ is in my view strong 
and indispensable. I still prefer the productive popular formations of 
the Left of the thirties, and their successors today in popular and com- 
munity publishing and drama, to the largely critical milieu of one kin 

of later Marxism. \ 


At the same time, I remember reading an article in Moders Quarterly in; 
Autumn 1951 (it was in the same issue as the continuing Caudwell dis-’ 
cussion, which shows many of the limits of pre-1956 Marxist cultural 
argument—‘not Marxist’ and so on—but shows also a divergence of 
fundamental positions which is not usually, in retrospect, acknow-. 
ledged). The date is significant, for this was a turning-point in the 
whole post-war period, when the Labour Government was just being 
defeated (though on its highest ever electoral vote) and the outlines of a 
successful post-war capitalism—the credit and consumer society—were 
beginning to form. J then read with what was doubtless an excessive 


incredulity and anger one of the ordinary propositions of what I and 
everyone else knew as English Marxism. It was on the Festival of 
Britain: ‘Most of these Exhibition artists are lost, are pitifully out of 
touch and behind the people in 1951. The people have grown in stature, 
their aspirations are nearer to fulfilment. Until the artists turn their way 
with all their sight and all their capacity, the source from which their 
work should flow is dead and dry and will become more so. It shows. 
The people see it. The artist’s only place for his life and strength is 
theirs, is with the people’s struggle.’ 


I did not see it all then, but I brought some things together: the power- 
fal new pull of that public-relations and advertising Festival style; the 
glossy futurism against the hard, rationed, sharing world of the war; 
and then the options, under pressure, of so many actual people; the 
probability of the stylish consumer society which would be the new 
form of capitalism. From then till now I have never been a populist, in 
the sense of that residual rhetoric. But because I saw the process as 
options under pressure, and knew where the pressure was coming 
from, I could not move either to the other available position: that con- 
tempt of people, of their hopelessly corrupted state, of their vulgarity 
and credulity by comparison with an educated minority, which was the 
staple of cultural criticism of a non-Marxist kind and which seems to 
have survived intact, through the appropriate alterations of vocabu- 
lary, into a formalist Marxism which makes the whole people, including 
the whole working class, mere carriers of the structures of a corrupt 
ideology. 


On through 1955 and 1959, with a majority of English people (though 
not of Scots or Welsh) opting for consumer capitalism, it was hard to 
hang on, but it was still not true that the existing resources of the 
people were so depleted or corrupted that there was no option but to 
retreat to 2 residual minority or a futurist vanguard. It was a case (as the 
early New Left most notably emphasized) of a people both changing 
and being changed, but always differentially: the political geography 
as well as the political sociology of Britain needed quite new kinds of 
exploration. There were still, and still powerful, existing resources. 
There were observable new forces, which taking consumer-credit 
capitalism at its word, made demands on it which eventually threw it 
into prolonged crisis. There were new resources, in a healthier and 
better-educated generation. There were also continuities, some of them 
crucial. The South Wales miners in 1973 carried a poster saying “This 
time we shall win’, and only a few people outside them knew that it was 
a reference back to 1926. 


What then of populism? To stay with the existing resources; to learn 
and perhaps to teach new resources; to live the contradictions and the 
options under pressure so that instead of denunciation or wnting-off 
there was a chance of understanding them and tipping them the other 
way: if these things were populism, then it is as well that the British 
Left, including most Marxists, stayed with it. On the other hand, of 
course, to go on insisting that ‘the people’ were simply being betrayed 
or manipulated, never mind the changes that were being lived into the 
fibres: that was a kind of populism, and I suppose it reaches its ironic 


a 


dead end when, with a theory of ideology substituted for both culture 
and experience, a hypothetical new people will be delivered at a stroke, 
or at a rupture. 


One harsher note about this new use of ‘populism’ as a term of abuse 
of parts of the Left. I remember an extraordinary experience during the 
Cold War when the institution I worked in was almost evenly divided ~ 
between Communist Party members (Marxists, we would now say) and 
Labour Party members. For internal reasons it became very bitter, and 
there was both intrigue and witch-hunting. It was a curious pheno- 
menon that at the worst moments I was the only person to whom bo 
sides spoke: the Communists because I shared their intellectual 
spectives and most of their political positions; the non-Communists— 
but there’s the rub—because I, like almost all of them, was from a 
working-class family and hed the same tastes in food and drink and en- 
joyment, whereas most of the Communists (Marxists) were public 
school boys to whom much of our incidental behaviour was vulgar. I 
joined neither camp, but I remember the experience, and I remember it 
especially when any later generation, coming from where it will, starts } 
using either form of the contradictory rhetoric: either ‘these bloody 
Communist (Marxist) intellectuals’ or, on the other hand, the more 
abstract diagnoses of vulgarism, corporatism, workerism or populism. 


What has been at issue, throughout, is a crisis of relationships, within a 
crisis of change. Certainly the assumptions of ‘the people’ and, more- 
over, after so much change, of ‘the working class’ will have to be re- 
worked in detail; are already in part being reworked. It is a process that 
must not be impeded by abstract categorical assignments. 4 


Culturalism 


It is now widely conceded that what was known, at the beginning of 
this period, as Marxist cultural theory (which incidentally, for those of , 
us then working in it, came through not only as Engels and Plekhanov, 
or Fox and Caudwell and West, but as Zhdanov) needed radical re- 
vision. On the whole this has happened, in the Marxism of many 
different national traditions, of course with results that are still con- 
troversial. 


It took me thirty years to move from that received Marxist theory 
(which I began by accepting) through various transitional forms of 
theory and inquiry, to the position I now hold, which I define as ‘cul 
tural materialism’. The emphases of the transition—on the production 
(rather than reproduction) of meanings and values by specific social 
formations, on the primacy of language and communication as for- 
mative social forces, and on the complex interaction both of institu- 
tions and forms and of social relationships and formal conventions— 
may be defined, if any one wishes, as ‘culturalism’, and even the crude _ 
old (positivist) idealism/materialism dichotomy may be applied if it 
helps anyone. What I would now claim to have reached, but necessarily 
by this route, is a theory of culture as a (social and material) productive 
process and of specific practices, of ‘arts’, as social uses of material 
means of production (from language as material ‘practical conscious- 
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ness’ to the specific technologies of writing and forms of waiting, 
through to mechanical and electronic communications systems). I can 
only mention this here; it is spelled out in a forthcoming book, 
Marxism and Literature. What bears on this note 1s that whet turned out 
to be, when developed, 2 matenalist (but non-positivist) theory of 
language, of communication and of consciousness was assigned, along 
the way, to ‘idealism’ just because, in received Marxist theory, these 
activities were known to be superstructural and dependent—+so that 
any emphasis on their primacy (a primacy co-equal with other forms of 
the material social process, including those forms which had been 
abstracted as ‘labour or ‘production’) was known a priors to be 
‘idealist’. 


On the other hand, it is certainly true, and for a significant reason, that 
the relations between this account of cultural process and the more 
general social and political process were insufficiently explored, 
theoretically, though they were inquired into again and again, em- 
pirically. One particular confusion, on both sides of the argument, was 
on the question of ‘struggle’: what hes been called the substitution of an 
‘extensive’ for a ‘conflict’ theory. I thought I had indicated my own 
position clearly enough in calling the process a long revolution; perhaps 
the trouble was that it was indeed long, and that it was much easier to 
go to a meeting and say that it should be short. But then again I did, 
and still do, find extension, transfer, slow development at least as often 
as I find the transitional process, transformation, and as often, also, as 
explicit conflict and struggle. What I would still rest on is that this is 
not a shop-counter of theoretical options. It is, or it can become, a 
theory of the historical variations of cultural process, which then 
necessarily connects (has to be connected) with a more general social, 
historical and political theory. 


The point that now most interests me, looking back at Marxism in 
Britain since 1945, is that though I was well aware of my struggle with 
what was current as Marxist cultural theory, I made the mistake of 
assuming that, in other areas of theory and therefore in other parts of 
the social process, Marxism already possessed adequate principles, pro- 
cedures and positions, and that in some cases, at least, I could take them 
for granted. All through the forties and early fifties, I used to go to my 
Marxist friends who were economists or political theorists to be zold, to 
have explained, what was happening. It was only in the late fifties, when 
I could see that it was not, and that there were other available socialist 
explanations, that I began to realize that what was needed was much 
more general theoretical revision. 


Some part of that realization went, eventually, into the collaborative 
effort of the May Day Manifesto, which started out with a group of 
mainly Marxist socialists thinking they could put together their various 
analyses—economic, political, international, cultural and so on—and 
present, however briefly, a general position. What we found, and would 
still find, is that they did not simply add up; in the politics, most 
obviously. But by the end of the work, and of the complex political 
practice that followed from it, I was clear that there was indeed a 
danger of my accounts of cultural process being taken (including by me) 


as a general social theory or as a general practical option. True they had 
some practical bearings and indeed some practical effects. But that they 
Were not a general theory was as obvious as the further fact, still rele- 
" vant to the prospect of continuing collaborative work, that nothing 
would be gained by a simple announcement of Marxism, or by going 
yet agun, if to a different generation, to be sold, to have explained, not 
now what was happening (that style had gone out) but what other con- 
cepts must be grasped, inserted, to bung the whole thing into line. 
This is not now, as it was not then, how theory happens. 


For cultural theory was not reworked as a critique within a theoreti 
tradition, but as a response to radical changes in the social relations 
cultural process within British and other comparable societies. The 
failure to grasp these relations was reflected in the distance between 
Marxist and other theories of ‘Mass Communications’ and Marxist and 
other theories of ‘imaginative expression’, ‘art’. The short-cut solution, 
in one powerful modern variant of Marxism, has been to unify these 
theories within a theory of Ideology; but the only thing right about 
this is the realization that the theoretically separated ‘areas’ have to be) 
brought within a single discourse. The main error of this solution is’ 
that it substitutes Ideology, with its operative functions in segments, 
codes and texts, for the complex social relations within which a sig- 
nificant range of activities, in a significant range of situations, were 
being at once expressed, produced and altered, ın practice in contradic- 
tory ways. These could not be seen as a superstructure, or as simple 
ideological manipulation, ın a penod in which the process involved 
quite large-scale prrmary production, in publishing and broadcasting, 
and in which, also, what was seen by capitalist institutions as a mark 
often contradicted what was seen by bourgeois ideologists as a culture. 
Moreover, it was impossible, looking at the new forms of broadcasting 
(especially television) and at formal changes ın advertising and the 
press, to see cultural questions as practically separable from political 
and economic questions, or to posit either second-order or dependent 
relations between them. 
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In the necessary struggle to establish the qualitative unity of the modern 
socio-cultural process, and to specify it as a process through which the 
political and economic processes could and must also be seen, it was al- 
ways likely that one would be understood as saying—or in the effort of 
establishing an emphasis actually say—that one process could be sub- 
stituted for the others, when what was really in question was a new 
emphasis of perspective. Much of the actual controversy was against 
the conservative criticism of ‘mass civilization’, against the tech 

nological determinism of McLuhan and of some Marxists, and later 
against formalism. None of this, as controversy, is yet over, but as a 
note on the development of Marxism 1n Britain, which 10 this field has 
not been an offshore island but a major contributor, I would say that 
the close practical connections between this kind of cultural theory.. 
and the Gramscian account of hegemony and the hegemonic are sig- 
nificant, not only as a theoretical phase but because they developed, in 
struggle, from such different preoccupations and sources. What 
‘Marxism’ is at any time seems dependent, finally, less on the history of 
ideas, which is still among most Marxists the usual way of defining it, 


than on the complex developments of actual social being and con- 
sciousness. 


Reformism 


What is usually called ‘reformism’ has been a crucial issue in Western 
Marxism since 1945, and especially since 1947. The theoretical and 
practical development of most Western Communist Parties, in this 
petiod, has been described as ‘the new reformism’, and it 1s as well to 
remember, when writing of the differences between ‘Marxism’ and 
‘reformism’, that the major political movements claiming Marxist 
authority, in societies like our own, have in their present phase no a 
prior: qualitative difference from what, in a self-hating rhetoric, is so 
often called ‘the stifling reformism’ of the British Left. 


There are, evidently, two kinds of reformist theory. The first, which is 
not even exclusive to the Left, proposes that radical changes in social 
institutions and relationships—the simplest example is the growth of 
‘equality—can be made without transforming or, in some versions, 
even disturbing the existing social order. The second, which now lies 
on the borderline between social-democratic and majority Communist 
Parties, in highly developed capitalist societies, denies theoretically that 
significant and central reforms can be made without transforming the 
social order, but claims practically that struggles for specific reforms 
are the most accessible means of political mobilization, and that these 
are not only worthwhile in themselves but necessary stages in the trans- 
formation of the dominant order. 


In Britain there has been great complexity in the relations between 
these theories and strategies. The Labour Left, for example, and during 
much of the period the Communist Party, while in general adhering to 
the theory of struggles for reform in a perspective of transformation 
(the term ordinarily substituted for revolution), have often in practice, 
with effects on theory, seen the reforms as ends in themselves and as 
sufficiently worthwhile to make necessary not only temporary but per- 
sistent compromises with political formations whose strategy, ex- 
plicitly, has been reform as a condition of sustaining capitalism or 
making it more efficient. The continued collaboration of the Labour 
Left with Labour Governments which, more and more openly, have 
become the agency of promoting capitalist transformation (‘moderniza- 
tion’) is, of course, a striking example. The ‘historical compromise’ 
which seemed a new development in Italian Communism has been a 
feature of the Labour Left, in conscious ways, since 1965—and, of 
course, has much older roots. 


Two things have then to be said. First, that a working-class political 
formation which does not respond to and represent the perceived, 
often short-term, interests of the working class becomes impotent, 
except in theoretical argument or 1n a form of internal exile. Secondly, 
that in conditions of electoral democracy, the making of alliances and 
coalitions has seemed, overwhelmingly, to be a condition of this re- 
sponse and representation. It is in these terms that most political 
struggles of the period since 1945 have been conducted, and it is not 


enough to denounce them theoretically; it is necessary to discover 
alternatives. 


The theoretical alternative appears to be readily available, from the 
Marxist theoretical tradition and from the practice of other, in fact very 
different, societies. But the significant theoretical inquiry must begin 
from a more precise analysis of reformism, rather than from its rhetorical ` 
rejection. Thus we can come to see the contradiction, within the Labour 
Left and its allies, between reform as response, which is then necessarily 
a process of new popular organization, and reform as representation, 
in which the political formation, in alliance and coalition with others, / 
pursues its percentage within the system. This case is very evident i 
the nationalization programmes, where the Fabian procedure of the 
public board has been at best ‘representative’ reform, at worst a new 
form of incorporation. The workers’ control movement, as distinct 
from ‘worker participation’, has been the most significant response, 
within both the social-democratic and Marxist traditions, to what is 
otherwise clearly a barren reformism. 

But suppose we put the problem the other way round. Suppose we say, i 
frankly, that we are only interested in the politics of response, and in- 
deed in the provocation of the politics of response. We have still to 
make a crucial theoretical distinction. There is a strategy of mobilizing 
need and demand, in existing and where necessary new organizations, 
to the paint where one victory connects with and implies another, and 
where there is then a process of putting the central system under strains 
which can lead to transformation, since the converging demands can 
be met by no less. There is also a strategy, superficially much like if 
where the system is put under strains which lead to its open crisis and 
probable breakdown, but where there is no coherent strategy of the 
convergence of demands ın the actual (as distinct from the theoretically 
assumed) organization of social forces. As I have followed the argu- 
ment, ıt 1s the former strategy which is lumped in as ‘reformist’ with | 
the other quite different tendencies of non-socialist and ‘representative’ 
reformism, whereas the latter strategy is proclaimed as ‘revolutionary’. 


Of course, the latter strategy at least theoretically includes the organiza- 
tion of social forces of a kind adequate to win the fierce and confused 
battles which would follow anything like actual breakdown of the 
existing system. In this it 1s different from the formalist proposition of 
systematic rupture, in which the breakdown of a structure releases the 
elements of a new structure. That kind of ‘revolution’ can be made wi 
diagrams, but nowhere else. What 1s practically in question—and with \ 
special urgency 10 the years through which we are’now living—is the 
political counterpart of the same formalism, with its historical pre- 
cedents ın societies in which the political and social defences of the sys- 
tem were very much weaker, and with its consequent reliance on 
simple breakdown as the crisis of capitalism which makes possible the . 
socialist transition. Nobody would wish to deny the passtbifty, but in 
all strictly comparable conditions the result has more often been 
Fascism (in Italy and Germany before the war) or a constitutional 
authoritarianism, of a kind now latent or actual in several West Euro- 
pean societies, including our own. There seems to me to be a real 


danger, in a kind of theoretical opportunism leading to political and 
economic opportunism, of using the rhetoric against ‘reformism’ to the 
point where isolated militant sectors enter battles in which a totalizing 
alternative is precipitated against them. 


I write, of course, from my own generation, but I have seen in practice 
and at close range the repressive capacities, and the degree of willing 
violence when it comes to the point, of an endangered system. They are 
very different forces from those of ‘repressive tolerance’. They can 1n- 
deed be defeated, usually at great cost, but only by forms of mobiliza- 
tion in which actual and potential social forces are deeply and per- 
sistently organized. To adopt a theoretical position from which, for 
example, the trade unions are seen as merely reformist, and the per- 
ceived political Left is dismissed as incurably reformist, is to go into a 
very dangerous kind of internal exile. I can agree with those who say 
that all these formations will have no choice but to change their per- 
spectives or accept comprehensive defeat. Indeed, through these 
months ın which we are now living, that situation has been reached. In 
exceptionally confused and contradictory local ways, but with certain 
very simple choices lying directly behind them, the organization of 
need and demand—virtually all of it, ın detail, reformist or even in- 
corporated—has thrown the system into prolonged crisis, preventing 
any continuation of the perspectives of 1947-73. I made my own final 
break from one kind of reformism—a strong and active reformism of 
the majority of the British Labour movement—in 1966, when the long- 
looked-for condition of a large Labour parliamentary majority, with 
five years of peacetime government ahead of it, was at last achieved and 
was turned, very rapidly, into the opposite of what had been expected: 
not into social democracy, or into reformism, but into an actual and 
necessary agency of the mutation of capitalism by the representative 
incorporation of the working class. This has been much more evident 
and open in the new period since 1973, but now in conditions where the 
price of full incorporation (the capitalist version of reformism) is too 
high for the system to pay, and where the form of incorporation must 
include the substance of actual defeat of mayor sectors of the working 
class, in prolonged mass unemployment and in the restoration of the 
absolute prerogatives of capital. 


From within this crisis, and looking back over the years to 1945, we 
have then to count both the successes and the failures of reformism, in 
all of its socialist and soctal-democratic forms. Remembering the years 
of struggle and argument, involving so many people, I do not find ıt 
any easier at the end of the period than at the beginning to suppose that 
there is already an authentic and accessible Marxism which, from some 
obstinacy or blindness or ideological subjection, active socialists and’ 
democrats have refused. On the contrary—and this is the amportance of 
the current theoretical confrontation, which is taking quite new forms 
from the loud-hailing of the sixties—there have been and still are at 
least as many failures of theory as of practice, and it is only by respecting 
the struggle, as something lived and not as something assigned or 
assessed, that new operative theory and practice will be attained. Writ- 
ing in this Review, and on this occasion, I extend my respect to a 
particular formation which has included many of the tendencies against 


which I have argued, as well as tendencies which from the beginning 
and at many intervening points I have myself belonged to. I believe 
that theoretically we are now very much better furnished than in 1959, 
when this kind of development, though not all its particular and often 
surprising forms, was deliberately foreseen and promoted. But the 
time is now very short, and Marxism as history and analysis of ideas, _ 
and of social forces and movements through ideas—one of the sig- ` 
nificant developments of the period since 1945 and especially since 1960 
—stands now to be tested ın quite new ways, in the exigencies of 1m- 
mediate and possible organization. 
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Ernest Mandel: a Political Interview 


The revolutionary Left, and especially the Fourth International, is often accused—for 
example, by the leaderships of the PAUPC in Italy or the PSU and CFDT in Franco—of 
mechanically superimposing onto the reality of the advanced capitalist countries of Western 
Exrope a ‘mods? derived from the Russian revolution: breakdown of the state, rise of 
sovists, dual power, marginalization of reformists and development of the clash between 
soviet power and bourgeois power to the point of insurrection. However, the argument runs, 
be social formations in question are in reality so different that it is as senseless to super- 
' impose this Bolshevik schema as it would be to apply a Maoist model of protracted guerrilla 
warfare, or a Guevarist or Vietnamese model. Hence, the specificity of the capitalist 
societies of Western Exrope requires an equally specific and different strategy for the 
_ conquest of power. W bat do you think of thist* 


There are several questions mixed up here. We must start by distinguishing 
between what is specifically Russian and what is universal in the ‘schema’ ot 
‘model’ of the Russian revolution. What was specifically Russian was not the 
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vusmuuu ul UIC 1cyULULOLATy COSIB, NOT the soviet torm ot selt-organi- 
zation of the masses, nor the tactics utilized by the Bolsheviks to win a 
majority in the soviets, nor the concrete form of the decomposition of 
the bourgeois state. This is not a dogmatic assertion, but a conclusion 
which can be drawn from the historical experience of more than half a 
century. All the features I have just listed, and quite a few others, can 
be found in the German revolution of 1917-23, 1n the Spanish revolu-- 
tion of 1936-7 and—in a more embryonic form—in the Portuguese 
revolution. Early signs of their development can be seen too in the 
Italian events of 1920, in the revolutionary upsurge in Italy at the end 
of the Second World War and even in May 68 in France. That ts why 
we consider these to be the most likely forms of revolutionary crisis ię 
Western Europe. 


Similarly, the extent of decomposition of the Tsarist/bourgeois state 
apparatus in Russia between February and October 1917 is not at all 
peculiar to the Russian social formation. It is a phenomenon which 
recurred in all the revolutionary crises in Western Europe that I have 
mentioned—perhaps in different forms, but with the same, and some- 
times with an even more pronounced dynamic. Thus, during 1975, the? 
repressive forces in Portugal were more paralysed and the bourgeois 
state apparatus was in a more advanced stage of decomposition than 
was the Tsarist/bourgeois state apparatus at any time between February 
and October. Of course, I am not here denying the obviously far 
greater savrinse strength and stability of the bourgeois state and social 
order in the West, 1# xorma/ times. But, precisely, that strength ıs itself 
dependent upon the maintenance of that ‘normality’. When the social 
‘peace’ is shattered, as in May ’68 in France, for instance, that apparent 
strength is replaced by an evident vulnerability. 


What was, indeed, peculiar to Russia was not the ease with which the 
Bolsheviks were able to seize power, but on the contrary the much 
greater difficulties they faced on the eve and above all on the morrow of ` 
the seizure of power—compared with the possibilities in the advanced ’ 
capitalist countries of today. I am not trying to advance a paradox. 
Truly, the most striking feature of the critiques levelled against revo- 
lutionary Maruısts by the anti-Leninists and centrists is their attempt to 
ignore or blot out this obvious fact. The peculiarity of Russia lay above 
all in the limited weight of the working class in the total active popula- 
tion. This meant that the Bolsheviks could hold an absolute majority in 
the soviets, whilst remaining a political minority in the country—a 
situation which is unthinkable in an advanced capitalist country. In 
England, France or Italy it would be impossible for a party to havel, 
65 per cent of the votes in workers’ councils elected in every town by 
universal suffrage, and at the same time to have only 20 or 30 per cent 
of the votes of the whole population. What would be the social basis 
of such a disparity? What was also peculiar to the Russian social 
formation was the existence of a huge peasant hinterland, which served 





*This interview was conducted by Critique Commamiste, a theoretical journal edited 
by members of the Ligue Commmaste Révolutionnaire, French section of the 
Fourth International, without being an official party organ. The interviewer was 
Henri Wéber, and the text appeared in Critique Communiste No. 8/9, September- 
December 1976. 
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as the rural base for the reconstruction of a counter-revolutionary army 
and for its attempts to reconquer the towns. The social structure of 
most West European countries makes this unthinkable as well. 


Another peculiarity of the Russian social formation was the much lower 
degree of technical, cultural and also political preparation of the work- 
ing class for the direct exercise of political and economic power that 
exists in the advanced capitalist countries. Yet another specific feature 
was the world context of the Russian revolution. International capital- 
ism was then incomparably stronger than it is today: it had at its dis- 
` posal infinitely greater economic, social, political and even ideological 
resources, as well as an incomparably more extensive and secure 
international system of supports and credits. Thus, the Russian revolu- 
tion was from the outset threatened with submergence by a counter- 
revolution basing itself on the passivity of the majority of the popula- 
tion, and on an active minority which was not much smaller than the 
minority that supported the revolution. In addition, an armed inter- 
national counter-revolution was ready to undertake an almost im- 
mediate military intervention, by invading Russia with armies from six, 
seven or eight different countries. Today, such operations are a little 
more difficult] We have not witnessed any ‘descent’ on Portugal by the 
Spanish regular army—let alone the French, German or American 
regular armies. Nor do I think that a victorious revolution in Spain, 
Italy or France will have to face anything of that kind in the first three 
or six months. The world has changed a great deal since 1917. My 
conclusion from the historical balance-sheet, then, is the paradoxical 
one that the ‘Leninist schema’, or what I see as the essence of Leninism 
—namely, the strategy which combines Stats and Revolntion, the docu- 
ments of the first four congresses of the Communist International and 
what is valid in Left-Wiag Commuaisw—is much more applicable in the 
advanced capitalist countries of Europe than it ever was in Russia. In 
all likelihood, that strategy, which was not applied in its entirety or even 
to a very great extent in Russia, will be fully applied for the first time 
now in Western Europe. ; 


In contrast to all gradwalist strategies, the revolstionary Marxist conception 
attributes a key role to the notion of revolutionary crisis. However, not all crises 
of bourgeois society are revolutionary, or even pre-revolutionary. Can yon explain 
exactly what you understand by a revolutionary crisis in an advanced capitalist 
country? Coxld Jans 36 in France be characterized in that way? Or the Libera- 
tion? Or May 68? Or the recent Portuguese crisis? 


There is a certain lack of precision in the relevant concepts used by the 
Marxist classics, and, despite the modest theoretical gains of recent 
years, the Fourth International has still not entirely eliminated this 
imprecision. Your question then is very much to the point. My answer 
will only be an approximation, since we still lack the practical references 
which would allow us really to settle the matter. Let me begin by refer- 
ring to the essential point developed by Lenin. For there to be a revo- 
lutionary crisis, the impetuous rise of the mass movement is not enough; 
such an upsurge gives rise to a pre-revolutionary situation, or rather 
process, which may go a long way without developing into a revolu- 
tionary situation. A revolatfonary situation or crisis (the lack of pre- 
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cision is evident in our identification of the two for the nme being) 
requires the combination of the impetuous rise of the mass movement 
with the real inability of the possessing class, the bourgeoisie, to rule. In 
Lenin’s brilliant formulation, a revolutionary crisis breaks out ‘when 
the “lower classes” no longer want to be ruled in the old way, and when 
the “upper classes” cannot carry on ruling in the old way’. 


We must obviously interpret the expression ‘cannot carry on ruling’ not 
in the general historical, but in the conjunctural sense that the ‘upper 
classes’ do not have the material possibility of exercising power. Let me 
illustrate this by a very ‘provocative’ example (which has long been thé 
subject of a debate amongst revolutionaries). In May ’68, there was no 
really revolutionary situation, since the Gaullist régime was not so 
paralysed that it could not go on ruling. At no point did De Gaulle lose 
the capacity for political initiative. He was thrown off course and tem- 
porarily immobilized by the changed relation of forces. He was shrewd 
enough not to take on the extremely powerful mass movement with a 
frontal assault—which could have provoked a revolutionary situation! 
But he never lost the capacity for political manoeuvre and initiative. He 
waited for his hour (or almost the exact minute) to strike, and when this 
came it was clear at once that—due to the complicity of the reformist 
leadership of the pcr—he was in a position to assert his power through- 
out the country. 


A revolutionary crisis appears when the bourgeoisie loses this capacity 
for initiative and assertion of its political authority. Whence does ıt 
derive? This is the real problem. It is difficult for us today, with so ti 
an experience behind us, to reduce all the major instances of cee 
ary crisis in Rurope—Russia 1917, Germany 1918-19, Hungary 1919, 
Spain 1936-7, Yugoslavia 1941-4, perhaps even Portugal 1975, and the 
list is not exhaustive—to a single common denominator. However, we 
can isolate two or three basic factors. First, a highly advanced stage of 
decomposition of the repressive apparatus of the state machine. This 18 
an altogether decisive element in the loss of authority and initiative by 
the bourgeoisie. It may be due to a war or to the disintegrating effects 
on important sections of the army of a partially miscarried coup d’état, 
as in Spain. Or it may be the result of a general strike or workers’ up- 
rising of such great moral and political power that ıt disintegrates the 
army from within, as happened in the days following the Kapp putsch 
in Germany 1920. Secondly (the positive side of the same coin) a generalt- 
zation or at least broad development of organs of workers’ and popular 
power to the point where a régime of dual power exists, with the sam 
impact on the repressive apparatus. The bourgeois state apparatus i 
obviously completely paralysed once the workers’ and people’s councils 
are strong enough for a major part of the public services to identify 
with them. If the staff of the banks reject the orders of the Finance 
Minister or of the Governor of the Central Bank in favour of the 
workers’ council of the banking sector, then the whole administration 
is paralysed. It is the same with the transport sector, and so on. If the 
phenomenon is widely extended, to include even sectors of the police, it 
is clear that what is involved is a total paralysis of the bourgeois state 
apparatus and of the bourgeoisie’s capacity for centralized political 
initiatives. However, it is the ¢hsrd, politico-ideological dimension to 


the mounting crisis which interests us most, because 1t has hitherto been 
so neglected. There mæst be a crisis of legitimacy of the state institutions in the 
eyes of the great majority of the working class. Unless this majority identifies 
with a new, rising legitimacy, then a revolutionary development of the 
crisis is highly unlikely. I do not say that it is ruled out, for the uneven 
development of class consciousness can give rise to some strange and 
surprising combinations. However, if we use the term ‘legitimacy’ in its 
most general sense, then the mere fact that the masses no longer recog- 
nize themselves in a government elected by universal suffrage—and 
perhaps reflecting a majority of two or three years, or even six months 
previously—does not suffice to create a revolutionary crisis. It is a 
governmental or ministerial crisis, or at most a crisis of the régime, but 
it is not yet a genuinely revolutionary crisis. For that there must be a 
further ideological, moral dimension whereby the masses begin to 
reject the legitimacy of the institutions of the bourgeois state. And that 
can only come about through profound experiences of struggle and a 
very sharp—though not necessarily violent or bloody—clash between 
these institutions and the immediate revolutionary aspirations of the 
masses. 


The way in which a revolutionary crisis appears is closely linked to such 
phenomena. Look, for example, at the extremely complex situation in 
June 1936, about which Trotsky’s judgements were not false, but 
rather incomplete. (No doubt I will be accused of revisionism on this 
score, but that does not bother me—Marxism is a science, and this kind 
of question must be discussed scientifically and not dealt with per- 
emptorily by appeals to authority.) Can one say that the masses un- 
reservedly supported the Popular Front government? Of course not. If 
that had been the whole story, there would have been no general strike 
and the masses would have entrusted Blum with the application of his 
programme. The launching of the general strike expressed a clear 
element of mistrust: for some it was just a question of giving the Blum 
government ‘a helping hand’, a push from behind, but that push took on 
such force that 1t called into question the whole time-scale, and even the 
will of the newly elected ministers to apply the programme. Was there 
an objective tendency for the ps-pc-ccT leaderships to be outflanked? 
Clearly the occupation of the factories, expressing a spontancous re- 
jection of the capitalist system, went far beyond the programme of the 
Popular Front—a programme which in any case was more moderate 
than that of today’s Union of the Left, as far as its challenge to private 
property was concerned. 


However, all that I have just said, which can be found in Trotsky’s 
analyses, is still rather incomplete, since ıt leaves untouched the undeni- 
able fact that June ’36 not only came off, but was also overcome with 
baffling ease. When you see millions of workers occupy their factories, 
objectively posing the eradication of private property and of the bosses’ 
rights over the means of production, and then you see the way ın which 
after the Matignon agreements they nearly all accepted a mere com- 
bination of immediate economic reforms with the implementation of 
the Popular Front programme, you need a further explanation of this 
retreat. What was absolutely decisive were the parliamentary and 
electoralist illusions and the lack of a credible alternative political 


solution. There was a development by leaps and bounds of the spon- 
taneous action of the workers; but the partial development of con- 
sciousness was not enough to lead them to question the legitimacy of 
the institutions of bourgeois democracy and oppose to them institutions 
created by the working class itself. Thus it is no accident that there was 
no generalization of soviets in June ’36. (Those who try automatically 
to identify strike committees, often set up by the trade unions, with 
soviets are making a big mistake. They are confusing what could have 
been the embryo of a movement of workers’ councils with the cul- 
mination of that movement; a preliminary, preparatory stage with a 
situation of generalized dual power.) 


Well, that is my not altogether satisfactory attempt at an analysis. Our 
concepts are still rather imprecise, even if we are approaching a greater 
rigour. Once again, all this must be studied in the light of the historical 
experiences in Western Europe since 1917 and a thorough balance- 
sheet drawn up, categorizing, classifying and comparing the revolution- 
ary and pre-revolutionery situations. I think that it is by this historico- 
genetic method that we will succeed, rather than by an abstract attempt: 
to work out concepts that risk being challenged by the next historical 
experiences. It is only the balance-sheet of history and revolutionary 
practice that will teach us to think more correctly. 


So you think that when Trotsky wrote of June ?36 ‘the French revolution bas 
begun’, bs was hopelessly wide of the mark? 


Trotsky himself revised his judgement when he said later of June’ 
that it was a mere caricature of the February revolution in Russia. § 
his first assessment was certainly incomplete. We know ourselves from 
May 768 that when a pre-revolutionary situation arises, revolutionaries 
are faced with a dual obligation and a dual task. On the one hand, they 
must analyse what is happening in as cool and objective a Way as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, they are obviously not passive spectators— 
they intervene in the situation in order to change it. Any self- 
revolutionary organization which is more than a mere sideline sect has 
to attempt to change the pre-revolutionary situation into a revolution- 
ary one. It strives to develop the potential for workers’ councils and 
other forms of self-organization inherent in the situation. Of course, 
there is a certain contradiction between this organizational and political 
task and the job of the analyst and historian. The former is a dynamic 
attempt to unblock and change the situation, whereas the latter is 
descriptive, purely analytic and thus more static. When Trotsky ea 
“The French revolution has begun’, he was not just saying ‘I really hop 
the French revolution has begun’, but also ‘Revolutionaries are able to 
and must intervene in this kind of general strike in order to transform 
it into a revolution’. We completely agree with that position: it was 
possible to do that in June ’36 as it was in May 68. We therefore accuse 
the reformists, Stalinists and centrists of not having done that—they 
who had infinitely greater resources than us in the existing political and 
organizational balance of forces. Their failure to do it does slightly 
modify our later assessment of what took place; but one cannot con- 
clude from the fact that the French revolution had not begun that it 
was not possible. For us, the uneven development of class conscious- 


ness does not have just a purely spontaneous aspect, independent of the 
intervention of the subjective factor; it also involves a whole area of 
possibility, determined by the political forces of the workers’ move- 
ment, the relation of forces between the traditional leaderships and the 
revolutionary minorities, and the responsibility of those who are in a 
position to push forward events but do not do so. We do not dissolve 
that responsibility in over-objectivist analyses. 


What about the Liberation? 


That is 2 more complex question. First of all, you cannot place under a 
single general heading—‘the Liberation’—the experiences in Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Italy, France and Belgium, not to mention Denmark, 
Holland and other countries. The differential development of the 
resistance movements gave rise to widely varying relations of forces. 
Secondly, Marxists must take great care in assessing the level of con- 
sciousness of the masses—the extreme complexity and unevenness of 
which can lead dogmatic thinkers to lose their bearings. It is true—and 
I know this from my own experience of debates with social-democrats 
and centrists during the occupation—that it was difficult to call upon 
the working masses of Western Europe to rise up immediately against 
the allied imperialist powers. The treacherous policy of the social- 
democratic and Stalinist leaders, and of the leaders of the reconstituted 
trade-union federations, had been firmly within the ideological frame- 
work of the alliance of ‘democratic nations’ against the ‘totalitarian 
countries’; they had thus induced a degree of identification between 
Anglo-American and French imperialism and the democratic cause, or 
even the cause of some kind of transition to socialism. However, it is 
also the case that the broad-based, impetuous mobilizations in some 
countries—especially Yugoslavia, Greece and Italy, and to a slightly 
lesser extent France—possessed an inner logic that made it possible to 
challenge capitalism and the bourgeois state, and above all to take 
initiatives in the construction of a popular power from below: initia- 
tives which could have led to the generalization of revolutionary 
situations of dual power. 


I do not think that an immediate struggle for power was possible in 
countries like France as soon as the Nazi front collapsed. Nor do J think 
that we can treat as insignificant the presence of American troops, 
which has been held up as the sole, irrefutable argument by the Stalinists 
and which revolutionaries have tended to dismiss a little too lightly. 
The nearest we can get to a correct formulation is this: during the 
liberation struggles, it was possible to develop factory occupations and 
take-overs, to form local organs of popular power, and above all to 
bring about the general arming of the masses, in such a way as to 
generalize situations of dual power and open up the possibility of a 
later seizure of power. 


We should not forget that the presence of American troops was limited 
in time and that the American soldiers brought strong pressure to bear 
for their return. Moreover, even without any pre-existing situation of 
dual power, the fluctuations in the political conjuncture brought about 
highly explosive crises. The most important of these was in Italy in 


1948, when, in response to the attempted assassination of Togliatti on 
14 July, the masses went well beyond a general protest strike to occupy 
factories, railway stations, electric power stations, etc., thus demon- 
strating that they instinctively posed the question of power. If workers’ 
councils had already existed and if a part of the proletariat had been 
armed, then July 1948 could have opened up an extremely deep revolu- 
tionary crisis in Italy. Such a development would have been possible if 
France as well—but of course with the aid of ‘ifs’ one can rewrite the 
whole of world history! 


The elements of this interpretation of the Liberation and of its possibl 
aftermath were already put forward during the war by my organizatio 
the Belgian section of the Fourth International. In one country, Yugo- 
slavia, it was objectively applied with tremendous success. At the head 
of a powerful mobilization of the toiling masses, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party carried through the transformation of a mass, anti- 
imperialist resistance movement against the oppression and super- 
exploitation introduced by Nazi imperialism into a genuine socialist 
revolution; the bourgeois state apparatus was destroyed and a workers’, 
state created, bureaucratically deformed though it was from birth. It 
was done in a bureaucratic, manipulatory way, with a great deal of 
Stalinist skulduggery, but it was nevertheless an essentially revolution- 
ary action. Moreover, when one considers that the Yugoslav cp was not 
very strong in 1940-1 and that the insurrection was launched by only a 
few thousand militants, mainly from the Yugoslav Communist Youth, 
one cannot but feel a certain admiration. Those few thousand commun- 
ists of 1941 became by 1945 a partisan army of half a million revalutio 
aries, and led the overwhelming majority of the proletariat and mid 
and poor peasantry behind them. Thanks to this mass mobilization, 
this organized force, they succeeded in crushing all the attempts of the 
bourgeoisie and of imperialism to reconstruct a bourgeois state appara- 
tus. As one hostile Western commentator put it, ‘they introduced the 
civil war into even the tiniest village’: To sum up this huge social 
struggle by the sole formula ‘petty-bourgeois nationalism’ is to fasten 
upon a single ideological aspect—and even then one that is only 
partially true, since the Yugoslav partisans provoked Stalin’s fury by 
forming proletarian brigades, as well as international brigades compos- 
ed of thonsands of Italian and German fighters. Such a mode of analysis 
reveals blind sectarianism and abandons the historical materialist 
method of Marxism, which judges movements by their objective effects 
on the social structure and on entire social classes, not by some ideas 
that they may carry around. 


Do you not think that what was decise in this period was the weight of 
international factors, of US imperialism, and that even if a situation of dxal 
power had arisen in a strategically more important country of Western Exrope, 
it could only have ended in a heavy defeat of the working class? 

I am not at all sure of that. There are obviously so many unknown 
factors underlying that kind of question that it is difficult to give an 
entirely satisfactory answer—we enter the realm of speculation and, 
counter-speculation. However, I think that people who were in the 
Communist Parties at that time (and who have a guilt complex which 
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they certainly need to assuage) generally under-estimate the following 
factors: the crisis, reaching the point of mutiny, within the us Army; 
the wish of the American soldiers to go back home as quickly as pos- 
sible; the pressure of the Pacific war which was not yet over; the neces- 
sity for Us imperialism to establish complete control over the Pacific and 
Japan in order to assure its world hegemony—which meant that it 
could not keep the bulk of its troops in Western Europe. I think that 
the enormous prestige of the Soviet Union and of the Red Army is also 
under-estimated, as well as the extreme political, military and moral 
weakness of the European bourgeoisie. I repeat, the question of whether 
or not it was possible to seize power is for me a false question. What is 
clear is that the relation of forces conid have been infinitely more favourable to the 
workers’ movement if there had been a communist leadership which was not pre- 
pared to liquidate the gains of the mass resistance, to reconstract the bourgeois 
State and to capitulate before the exigencies of boxrgecis sconomic reconstriction. 
Had such a leadership existed, a situation of dual power would have 
been created which could well have borne npe fruits at a later stage: 
1947, 1948 or 1949, it is hard to say exactly when. 


The responsibility of the Stalinist leadership in 1944-7 is therefore 
overwhelming, even if we abstract from the mood of the masses. In 
fact, the true ‘ultra-lefts’ play into the hands of the Stalinists by arguing 
that a working class which was so patriotic and nationalist was in any 
case incapable of struggling for power. At bottom such arguments 
allow the cp leaders to escape their responsibilities. ‘Priority to produc- 
tion’; ‘the strike is the weapon of the trusts’; the calls of Maurice 
Thorez for ‘one army, one state, one police force’; the disarming of the 
partisans; participation in government—it was this whole criminal 
policy of the cr leaderships in France, Italy, Greece or Belgium which 
liquidated the clear possibilities of revolutionary development inherent 
in the very deep crisis of the bourgeois order. The objective crisis of the 
bourgeoisie was much more profound in 1944 than it is today. Western 
Europe was a grouping of economically disorganized countries which 
bad been bled dry and where nothing worked properly. Today it is very 
hard to imagine that. It was much more similar to Germany in 1918-19 
than to present-day Europe. Of course, I am not saying that such a 
crisis is the ‘most useful’ in bringing on a revolutionary situation and a 
‘classical’ seizure of power by the working class, but the depth of the 
crisis should not be forgotten. If there had been an adequate and bold 
revolutionary leadership, it could have compensated for a lower level 
of consciousness and preparation of the working class than exists today. 


What about Portugal? 


Our movement has described the situation ın Portugal very well. I 
would mention especially the book by comrades Rossi, Udry and 
Bensald,! and the writings of the Liga Comunista Internacionalista, the 
Portuguese sympathizing group of the Fourth International. These 
comrades developed the idea of the progressive growing over or trans- 
formation of a pre-revolutionary situation into a revolutionary one that 





1 Daniel Bensaid, Carlos Rossı, Charles-André Udry, Portugal: la riveiation en marche, 
Paris 1975. 


had not fully ripened. It is difficult to arrive at a precise definition 
because, up to 25 November 1975, what we were witnessing was al- 
ready the beginning of organs of popular power; the begeanings of dual 
power, but not yet a situation of generalized dual power. Both in Portugal and 
on an international scale, we were the first to understand the duty of 
revolutionary Marxists in such a situation: to extend, generalize and 
centralise these organs. But when soviets have begun to appear without 
yet existing everywhere, then an intermediate situation exists where ıt 
is very difficult to give an exact definition of the concept of ‘revolution- 
ary crisis’. 


Even today it is hard to characterize the situation precisely: the 
or tactical defeat of 25 November has not been extended into the 
factories, and even at the political level the parliamentary election 
results are not the expression of a retreat. The workers’ parties continue 
to represent 54 per cent of the electorate, in a country where the work- 
ing class makes up barely a third of the total active population. If we 
take into account all the distortions of bourgeois parliamentary elec- 
tions (atomization of voters, etc.), then the relationship of forces is even ; 
more favourable than is indicated by the figure of 54 per cent. Under 
these circumstances, one can hardly say that nothing 1s left of what was 
a pre-revolutionary situation. The bourgeoisie has not succeeded in 
‘rectifying’ or ‘stabilizing’ the situation. There is still a pre-revolution- 
ary situation and a new turn is still possible that could lead almost over- 
night to the brink of a revolutionary crisis. Only twice before has a 
similar situation existed: in Germany between 1918 and 1923, and in 
Spain between 1931 and 1937. The instability of the régime was sf 
great throughout these periods that one cannot talk of ‘normalization’ 
Of course, it would also be absurd to talk of a revolutionary crisis last- 
ing six years! Such a period must be understood as a succession of 
phases of revolutionary upsurge, interspersed with conjunctural 
revolutionary crises, followed by partial retreats of the mass movement 
and even by partial victories of the counter-revolution. The term 
parttal is here used in oppo sition to any reversal of the Aistorical tendency 
such as occurred in Spain only after May 1937, and in Germany after 
October 1923. 


In every advanced capitalist country, the masses bave shown a strong attachment 
to bowrgeoss representative democracy, to ‘formal democracy’. It is exactly as sf 
the popular masses had themselves taken over the bourgeois precept: ‘The demo- 
cratic republic may be an abominable régime, but st is surely the least abominable 
of thes all? This attachment is especially strong in France, where the parlia 
mentary régime and the democratic gains were not concessions shrewdly granted to 
the masses, but the result of revolutionary popular straggles. This adherence of the 
masses to the principles of bourgeois representative democracy, and even to the 
institutions and procedures which embody it, constitutes a serious obstacle on the 
road to the destruction of the bourgeois state and the mstallation of socialist 
democracy. Can you explain the roots of these democratic illusions amongst the - 
masses, and bow they can be overcome? 


There is an ambiguity in bourgeois parliamentary democracy which the 
bourgeoisie has succeeded in exploiting to the full, with the obvious and 
indispensable complicity of the reformist leaderships who thus bear an 


overwhelming historical responsibility. Little by little, this ambiguity 
has been converted into one of the main ideological props of bourgeois 
domination in those countries where the working class has become the 
great majority of the nation. The ambiguity consists in the following. 
In most cases after the First World War, and sometimes even later in 
the 19308 or 19408, the messes began to identify their democratic free 
doms—which are an absolute gain that we aim not merely to defend but 
to consolidate and deepen within the workers’ state—with the boar geois- 
democratic, parliamentary state institutions. If it is true that the responsibility 
of the reformist leaderships for this was overwhelming, they could 
nevertheless not have had the effect they did without a specific con- 
junction of historical circumstances: of major importance was the ex- 
perience of fascism; so too was that of Stalinism, both through the 
reformist turn of the Comintern in 1934 and through the repulsive ex- 
ample of the régimes of Eastern Europe and the USSR. 


Also significant has been a certain political maturing of the workers’ 
movement, which now faces a changed and enriched political prob- 
lematic. It is no longer preoccupied solely with demands for the reduc- 
tion of the working day and for protection against unemployment and 
sickness, or with the general question of universal suffrage and freedom 
of association. The organized workers’ movement and important 
sections of the working class today take up a wide range of questions 
concerning commercial and financial policy, infrastructural develop- 
ment, employment, education, etc. At the same time, since the move- 
ment has increasingly neglected the problems of education of the work- 
ing class and proletarian democracy, bourgeois politics has stepped in 
to fill the vacuum and thus articulated the choices and alternative 
policies that confront and concern the masses. This has made little 
difference in a country like the United States, where the masses are not 
very concerned with politics. But in countries where there is a much 
higher level of mass interest, since it is only in the bourgeois political 
arena of parliament and bourgeois elections that these questions can be 
raised and decided upon, this politicization has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the process of identification we mentioned earlier. 


I have stressed elsewhere the negative side of this. The characteristic 
feature of bourgeois democracy is the tendency towards atomization of 
the working class—it is individual voters who are counted, and not 
social groups or classes who are consulted. Moreover, the economic 
growth of the last twenty-five years has brought into the heart of the 
working class consumption habits—most clearly symbolized by the 
motor-car and the television—which serve to reprivatize leisure activity 
and thus to reinforce the atomization of the class. The time has gone 
when political questions were discussed collectively in the Maisons dw 
Penple—as was still the case in the thirties; or when working-class news- 
papers were read and discussed collectively. Of course, this reprivatiza- 
tion of leisure activity can lead by a historical detour to a higher level of 
class consciousness. Workers, especially young workers, read much 
more and have a higher level of culture. Future possibilities of a real 
proletarian democracy may thus be strengthened. But for a long period 
this reprivatization has assisted the identification between bourgeois 
democracy and the defence of democratic freedoms. Herein lies the 
basic source of ambiguity. 


This answer to your first question clears the ground for the second: how 
can we overcome this obstacle? Generally speaking, we must seek to 
bring about a radical break between, on the one hand, the defence of 
the democratic freedoms and self-activity of the working class—every- 
thing that 1s, to the greatest extent possible, free, broad, spontaneous 
and self-determined activity of the masses—and, on the other hand, the 
institutions of the bourgeois state. There is, of course, something of the- 
chicken and the egg in this, for it 1s precisely the revolutionary situation 
that can make this break not only possible, but even relatively simple 
and inevitable. That is the lesson of the Portuguese revolution over the - 
last year, and it will be similarly affirmed in the coming revolutions i 
Spain, Italy and France. : 


It is irresponsible, or even criminal, for revolutionaries to seek to 

oppose the concept of ‘dictatorship of the proletanat’ or ‘people’s 

power’ to democratic freedoms. On the contrary, any tactic or initiative 

of revolutionaries which allows the masses to learn, through their own 

experience, that the extension of ther own freedom comes wp against the 

restrictive institutions of bourgeois democracy, is not only extremely useful 

but even indispensable. The most symbolic and synthetic example is ’ 
that of freedom of the press; it is here that the Portuguese revolution 

was blown off course, and that there was great confusion which the 

bourgeoisie and social democracy were able to turn to their advantage. 


What lessons should we draw from initiatives such as those of the 
RepwbHea or Radio Renascença workers? Certainly not that we want to 
suppress the right of any political party to publish its own papers in a. 
régime of soviet democracy. There can be absolutely no question o 
that. What is at issue is the broadening of the freedom of the press tc, 
include pnnt-shop workers, radio-station workers as well as workers’ 
commissions and groups within every workplace. They too need the 
right to express themselves freely in the preas—even if they do not own 
a paper or have enough money to open one, and even if they do not 
have the means to express themselves with the same regularity as 
political parties. In other words, our aim is to break the monopoly of 
private ownership, and even of political party ownership, not in the. 
sense of taking away anyone’s right of expression that he holds today, 
but in the sense of extending that right to others. Thus, despite all the 
errors committed by the centrist and ultra-left leaderships in these two 
experiences, it remains an extremely positive and democratic achieve- 
ment that there was a broadcasting station able to report all the workers’ 
struggles and read out the demands and resolutions of any working 
class group without being controlled by the censorship of the govern- 
ment or of a party headquarters. This pointed in the same direction as 
the paper Iyrestia created during the Russian revolution—which, after 
all, was initially simply an organ in which all the soviets could freely 
express themselves, irrespective of their political affiliation or majority 
composition. 7 


Considerable political skill and the authority of a vanguard party ate 
required to use examples of this kind to show to the masses in practice 
that the revolution is extending democratic freedoms; to show that it is 
the defenders of private property, the absolute authority of parliament 
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and the monopoly position of political parties who ın fact seek to 
restrict these freedoms and to prevent the masses from gaining a greater 
degree of liberty, political weight and power than they have in a 
bourgeois-democratic republic. The conclusive demonstration of this 
can only take place in a fairly long period of dual power, dunng which 
such experiences enter the consciousness of the masses and are, so to 
speak, internalized by a sufficient number of workers. However, once 
this is achieved, then what we referred to as a possible break becomes a 
reality. This is not at all a utopian blue-pmnt, but the concrete way in 
which a soviet legitimacy will be created that is more deeply rooted in 
the convictions and consciousness of the masses than bourgeois- 
democratic legitimacy. 


Only a really lived experience, going beyond resolutions, newspaper 
articles and propaganda speeches, can accomplish this. Thousands upon 
thousands of workers must grasp, on the basis of their own experience, 
that the practice of proletarian democracy cannot be confined within the 
limits of bourgeois democracy. That brings us back to the question of 
the duration of dual power, and here the historical record forces us to 
regard the Russian experience as exceptional. A period of six or seven 
months is much too short fora proletariat like that of Western Europe to 
progressively abandon the legitimacy of bourgeois democracy in 
favour of the new, higher legitimacy of proletarian democracy. A Jonger 
period of dual power will probably be needed, which may be partial and dis- 
continwons and which may stretch over several years. In Germany, for example, 
the workers’ councils lasted only a few months as organs of political 
power, whereas the factory councils partially survived for several years 
with powers going beyond those of the legal authorities. And 1n 1923 
the German communists were almost unanimous in considering this 
remnant of 1918-19 to be the main organ of development of class 
consciousness during the revolutionary upsurge; they also thought 
that it would be around these organs that it would become possible 
once again to place the seizure of power by the German working class 
on the order of the day. The industrially advanced countries of Western 
Europe will probably throw up a whole range of such variations and 
combinations. 


Finally, I would like to stress the absolutely decisive importance here of 
workers’ control Although the relation between proletarian and 
bourgeois democracy—in other words, the problem of the state— 
appears to revolutionaries and Marxist theorists as a supremely political 
problem, in fact the everyday mediations of real’ pedagogic value for 
the working class are not purely political. Even the freedom of the 
press has never been a pure political abstraction for the working class. 
It is the freedom to say things that are of immediate interest to the 
workers. This oearly always revolves around their immediate pre- 
occupations, their daily lives, their demands, struggles and experiences. 
Such ‘freedom of the press’ is not an absolute, abstract freedom to say 
whatever comes into one’s head, but the concrete freedom to give an 
account of concrete things—of struggles, demands and fighting goals. 
This is related to the key role of workers’ control in a period of dual 
power, since it trains the class for the exercise of power. 


Of course, we are neither Economists nor spontaneists, and we under- 
stand the embryonic, fragmented, inadequate and thus almost utopian 
character of workers’ control. Nevertheless, it constitutes an invaluable 
practical training. Workers’ control is not concerned merely with the 
minutiae of the firm; once it is extended to certain vital sectors, in 
particular to the public services, its revolutionary potential becomes 
enormous. Workers’ control over the banks, public transport, power 
stations and television—just to give four examples—will shake to its 
foundations the whole daily life of a modern nation. It is through this 
kind of apprenticeship that the workers will continually run up against 
the restrictive and repressive authority of the bourgeois-democrati 
state, even if it is ‘governed’ by workers’ parties, and that they will 
learn the limits of this bourgeois democracy and the need to replace it. 


The Portuguese far left let slip an enormous ideological opportunity. 
After all, it is no accident that when Soares, the one-time frenzied 
agitator for the freedom of the press, dropped his mask, he had to start 
attacking ‘anarcho-populism’ or ‘anarcho-spontaneism’—in other 
words the initiatives of the masses. He began to preach the strengthen- 
ing of discipline and state authority or, to call things by their right- 
name, repression. In a revolutionary situation, the workers must learn 
that the real debate is not between democracy and dictatorship, but 
between the limited and repressive character of bourgeois democracy 
and the extension of democratic freedoms by the initiative and authority 
of the masses. Once that debate is won, the break of the masses with 
bourgeois institutions no longer seems as difficult and unrealizable as it 
did at first. But for that to happen, revolutionaries have to apply intelli- 
gent tactics, and not engage in senseless, ultra-left attacks 
‘social-fascism’. 


Perhaps another reason for these democratic illusions is that the superiority of 
direct soviet democracy over representative bourgeois democracy bas never been 
convincingly demonstrated in tbe eyes of the workers—either in propaganda or in 
practice. We are proms to speaking of soviet democracy as ‘a thousand times 
higher than the most democratic forms of bourgeois democracy’ (Lenin), but that 
can often seem to be begging the question. In what way does our critique of the. 
formal character of boxrgeois democracy not also apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
Sovist damocracy—since, so long as some kind of social and technical division of 
labour exists, it necessarily entails forms of representation and delegation? What 
emerges from a clear analysis of the first months of the Russian revolution is 1. 
that the rank-and-file delegates became very rapidly alienated from the general 
assemblies of the main sovists, including that of Petrograd (look, for example, a 
the constant appeals im the Sovist press for delegates to attend assembly no 
ings); 2. that power saderwent an enormous concentration in the executive bodies 
at the top. One could list a whole series of indications that a system of sovist 
democracy based on such a form of delegation of power also lends itself to the 
political expropriation and manipulation of the masses and to the usurpation of 
power. To what extent is the Fourth International aware of these dangeroxs, 
formal aspects of smh a system of sonst democracy, and bow does it soek to 
guard against them and assure as real a democracy as possible? 


First of all, the argument that the superiority of soviet democracy ‘has 
never been shown in practice’ is slightly anachronistic. Of course, the 
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present generation of workers has had no such experience, and it can 
sometimes seem artificial to juxtapose what exists, however imperfect it 
may be, with what has not appeared before one’s eyes. Nevertheless, we 
should keep in mind that the international working class has lived 
through several concrete and highly developed experiences of direct 
democracy, which has stood up to the test of practice and demonstrated 
its superiority over bourgeois democracy. Let me mention just one of 
many examples. Between July 1936 and May 1937, the Spanish and 
especially Catalan committees developed the experience of direct 
democracy beyond the limits of the bourgeois régime in numerous 
fields—in particular, in local administration, industry, public supply 
and health—and were felt to be great achievements by the Spanish 
masses. It is not widely known that under the administration of the 
workers industrial production grew markedly and that the functioning 
of restaurants, theatres, education, health and justice in Barcelona, 
stimulated by—among others—our ex-comrade Andres Nin, was a re- 
markable example of broad mass participation 1n the carrying out of 
appointed tasks. A considerable body of literature exists on this ex- 
tremely advanced experience of proletarian democracy (and not just in 
the semi-mythological writings of anarchist authors). 


Furthermore, to conclude from the lack of contemporary examples that 
a particular orientation is difficult if not impossible amounts in effect to 
rejecting the possibility of all revolutionary sanovation—someone after 
all does have to be first, in order to begin something new! What 
precedent could the Russian workers have had before their eyes in 
1917? What was the precedent for the Paris Commune? Every revolu- 
tion is always an eminently innovative experience, and there is no 
reason to be ‘frightened of that. The continuity that really counts and 
makes our aim a realistic one is the continuity between the day-to-day 
class struggle, in the maturity of capitalism as in its decline, and the 
revolutionary situation. The masses prepare for revolution much less by 
studying previous historical experiences or by comparing events in 
other countries than by their experience of struggle today before the 
outbreak of a revolutionary crisis—by the development of higher forms 
of self-organization and of anti-capitalist demands, by strikes and fac- 
tory occupations. The direct democracy of workers’ councils will de- 
velop more out of that than out of historical comparisons of a theoreti- 
cal nature. 


More serious is the argument that direct soviet democracy itself bears 
certain elements of indirect democracy, in that it is based on the dele- 
gation of power and on a pyramidal structure. I think that we need to 
utilize the historical expenence and progress in political theory of the 
last half-century in order to develop the answers of Lenin in Stats and 
Revolution. There are three basic safeguards that redsee the force of the 
argument, without to be sure eliminating it. i 


It should not be forgotten that, in the last analysis, the argument points 
up a real contradiction in the role of the workers’ state as the last historical 
form of the state. It is a state form that begins at once to wither away, 
but it is no less a state form, that is to say, ‘special bodies of men 
exercising repressive functions’. If we thought that the anarchist pro- 


ject was not utopian and that it was possible to leap straight from bour- 
geois society to a stateless society, then we would be the most convinced 
of anarchists. We are not anarchists because we think that it is impos- 
sible, for objective and subjective reasons, to bypass the stage of the 
workers’ state, of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Moreover, the 
Spanish experience shows that an artificial attempt to avoid the cen- 
tralization of workers’ power does not lead to a situation of no power, 
but to the maintenance or reconstruction of besrgeois power, which is ten 
times more bureaucratic, repressive and authoritarian. 


than was Lenin. In so far as the state does not wither away all at on 

1n so far as it survives, so too do bourgeois right and elements of 
bureaucracy survive. The experience of the Russian revolution, the 
nightmare of Stalinism and the deepening of our understanding of the 
phenomenon of bureaucracy should alert us to the need for safeguards 
additional to those foreseen by Marx and Lenin: the eligibility of all to 
hold state posts, the possibility of recalling all delegates, the reduction 
of their earnings to the level of the average wage and a more or less 
speedy rotation of delegates. i 


The first and perhaps most important of these three further safeguards 
is that the state of proletarian dictatorship must from the begianing be 
a state that is breaking up. This ‘breaking up’ is the concrete form of its 
withering away. What I mean by this is that the centralization of power 
is only justifiable for a certain narrowly demarcated range of problems. 
It should be the Congress of Workers’ Councils that takes decision: 
concerning the allocation of national resources. For it is the worki 
class that bears the sacrifice of not consuming a share of what it pro- 
duces, so it is up to the working class to decide the extent of the sacrifice 
it is prepared to accept. But once it has been decided to devote 7, 10 or 
12 per cent of national production to education or health, there is 
absolutely ro need for state management of the education or health 
budgets. It is pointless for the Congress of Workers’ Councils to take 
on this task of management, which can be much better assumed at the 
more democratic level of school or higher educational councils, and 
councils of medical staff and patients. The people who sit on these 
bodies will be different from those who are delegated to the Congress of 
Workers’ Councils. This breaking up of the functions of the central 
state means that dozens of councils will be meeting at the same time and 
involving tens of thousands of people on a national and continental 
scale. And as the same kind of process will be occurring at the ee 
and municipal level, this ‘breaking up’ will allow hundreds of thous 
ands or even millions of people to participate in the direct exercise of 
power. 


Now, we are not blind to the limits of proletarian democracy, any cad 


The second important safeguard is a much closer attention to the prob- 
lem of the rotation of posts than was possible for the Bolsheviks, wha 
were faced with a working class that was culturally underdeveloped 
and a minority of the population. In the industrially advanced coun- 
tries, a much more radical application of the principle of rotation of 
posts will be possible than obtains, for example, in Yugoslavia. If this 
principle is strictly applied (for example, by prohibiting the election of 


the same delegate more than twice), then after 2 number of years a very 
large number of people indeed will have been involved in the exercise 
of power in the various congresses and other assemblies. The idea of 
the participation of all workers in the direct exercise of power will thus 
take on a concrete form. 


Thirdly, I have always had great reservations about the formulation: 
the social division of labour remains inevitable. I think that there is a 
lack of conceptual clarity involved here in the frequent conflation of 
the term ‘social division of labour’ with what I would call the ‘occu- 
pational division of labour’, or ‘professionalization’, or ‘diversity of 
occupational activity’, The social division of labour refers to qualitatively 
different social functions, ultimately reducible to the functions of produc- 
tion and administration (or accumulation). Now, although the occu- 
pational division of labour*cannot be overcome in the first phase of 
socialism, our aim is to begin immediately the overcoming of the social 
division of labour—that is the whole meaning of the term ‘self- 
management’. And for that it is necessary to secure the adequate 
material conditions, rather than to speculate on the level of maturity, 


preparedness or unpreparedness of the working class, etc. 


It is clear what these material conditions are. Firstly, there must be a 
sweeping reduction in working time that will allow workers to enter 
the soviets and attend congresses. If they work eight or nine hours a 
day, plus two or three hours travelling time, then they will not be able 
to be involved in management or administration. A long working day 
means the division of society into those who produce and those who 
manage; it inevitably means the survival of ‘professional politicians’ in 
the soviets. Only the reduction of the working day by half will create 
the conditions for a genuine democratic management, that is to say, the 
involvement of hundreds of thousands or millions of workers in the 
management of the economy and the state. 


Another material condition is the breaking of the monopoly of in- 
formation, which is itself only one facet of the monopoly of culture. 
Thanks to data processing, electronic computers and television, it is 
today much easier than in Lenin’s time to make information of all kinds 
available to everybody, and thus to make possible workers’ manage- 
ment of the economy, the state and society. This participation of 
workers will be made materially easier by the smashing of a whole 
series of cultural obstacles to it, through the lengthening of the period 
of school education, the revolutionizing of education, the elimination 
of the division between a youth spent at school and ‘adulthood’, etc. 


A further condition will require considerable innovation: the socialist 
constitation must allocate the majority of posts (at least in bodies 
exercising central state power) to persons engaged in productive 
activity—not only to male workers, but also to women. This is an 
indispensable safeguard, because ultimately bureaucratization 1s based 
on the professionalization of management functions. The only way to 
check this is for a majority of those exercising central political power to 
continue working in production, which is, of course, only possible if it 
is accompanied by the breaking up of management functions that I 


mentioned earlier. Once all these measures are put into practice, the 
basis of bureaucratization will be considerably reduced. 


An additional problem that should be touched upon is whether a 
socialist revolution can go together with a rise rather than a decline of 
the productive forces. This question was already prominent in the 
debates between Bolsheviks end Mensheviks and has continued to 
occupy revolutionaries, centrists and ultra-lefts over the last fifty-five 
years. Many dogmatic theorizations of the Russian experience of 1917- 
19, especially by Bukharin but also by Bordiga and other revolutionary 
leaders of the period, rested on the assertion that a decline ın the pr 
ductive forces was inevitable during a socialist revolution. I will lea 

it to others to pronounce on ‘the inevitable laws of history’, but in the 
present, exceptionally favourable conditions for socialist revolution in 
Western Europe, such a hypothesis 1s not very credible. Unless there 
were an outbreak of nuclear war or a military intervention with large- 
scale bombing, there 1s no reason to suppose that a socialist revolution 
in Spain, Italy or France would be accompanied by a decline in material 
production. On the contrary, the post-war development of the pro- 
ductive forces has confirmed that the industnal system constructed by ` 
the bourgeoisie conceals vast reserves for the expansion of production. 


Thus it is not at all utopian to anticipate a sweeping reduction in the 
length of the working day simultaneously with an increase in material 
production. I am convinced that the accomplishment of these tasks will 
be greatly facilitated by the introduction of workers’ management, the 
development of workers’ initiative, and the flowering of the spirit of 
self-organization and creativity amongst the broad masses in the fiel 
of technology and the organization of labour. In the bourgeois theory 
of the firm and the industrial unit, there 1s an optimum level of per- 
formance which is never identical with the maximum level (and the 
capitalists have themselves learnt this to their cost!). Once this optimum 
level is reached, once industrial units become excessively large, the faxx 
Jrais of production grow faster than the unit cost of production falls. 
There is a sudden flood of bad decisions as the ability to form a global 
view is lost. Planned self-management, based on the self-activity of the 
workers, will absorb and overcome these experiences of bourgeois 
management in a way that 1s impossible for the capitalists themselves. 


Can you say briefly whether you think the conditions existed in China in 1949 for 
the functioning of a sovist-type democracy? 


China was an even more backward country than Russia, and the odds à 
were set dead against the development of a higher form of soviet 
democracy than that of the Russian revolution. But to recognize that 
some form of bureaucracy was inevitable is not at all the same as 
justifying the Maoist system, which has not allowed the slightest 
blossoming of direct democracy or direct workers’ power. Moreover, 
there is an evident contradiction in the policy of the régime: whereas 
the Maoist leaders have systematically sought to prevent any form of 
self-administration by the urban working class, they have been much 
more prudent in the countryside. The present administrative form of 
the people’s commune unquestionably contains elements of direct 
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democracy—decentralized, fragmented and non-federated elements, 
which correspond to certain characteristics of the Chinese peasantry. 
This is in any case much less dangerous for the bureaucracy, and 
indeed is even inevitable in a country as vast as China with its 600,000 
or more villages. But such a dichotomy expresses a clear social choice: 
the régime is much less afraid of the initiative of the peasants than of 
that of the workers. That has remained a constant feature since 1949, 
not excluding the two successive phases of the Cultural Revolution. 
The bureaucrats think that self-organization is easier to control and 
manipulate so long as it is confined to peasants or students; once it 
appears in the factories, among the workers, they are seized by panic. 


Under the leadership of Lenin, the Bolsheviks did not always connterpose soviet 
institutions to representative democratic institutions (the National Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage in geographical areas). Despite the capacity of the 
Constitmeant Assembly for exclusive political centralization, Lenin fought after 
the April Theses right up to October, against the equivocations of the bourgeois 
government, for a political system articulating sovists at the base to Constitmens 
Assembly at the top. (Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 99; Vol. 26, p. 200.) 
Zinoviev and Kamenev beld a similar position, stressing moreover that such a 
System would provide a national body with a legitimacy that the Central Execu- 
tive Commitives of the Soviets did wot possess. That was also the position oj 
Rosa Laccemburg after the overthrow. 


Your question strikes me as exceedingly abstract, pitched at the level of 
general principles. I know of no Marxist study that approaches the 
problem in such an abstract form, not even Luxemburg’s to which you 
refer. For us, 2s for Luxemburg, the real problem is she conpling oj 
dsmocratic frosdoms with the soviet form of organization. Here historical 
experience shows not only that the two are compatible, but that they 
must be combined with one another. A soviet form of state, involving 
the direct exercise of power by the workers—end not by the party 
substituting itself for them— is inconceivable without the maintenance 
and broadening of democratic freedoms beyond the level existing under 
a capitalist régime. Similarly, such freedoms are indispensable for 
proletarian democracy within a single revolutionary party and a 
fortiori in a multi-party system such as the Fourth International has 
envisaged since its adoption of the Transitional Programme in 1938. 


In this connection, we should be aware that there are two aspects to the 
evolution of the Communist Parties in recent years, and that one of 
these is positive. This evolution is in fact taking place under a dual, 
contradictory pressure. On the one hand, these parties are bending to 
the pressure of the bourgeoisie and social democracy—for example, 
in their abandonment of the concept of ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 
We completely disagree with such concessions and continue to uphold 
the entire classical Marxist-Leninist polemic against the inadequacies, 
the formalism, the class character and the indirect, oppressive and 
severely truncated nature of bourgeois parliamentary democracy. Bat 
the second dimension of this evolution represents a concession to the working class 
of Western Exrope—a class which has developed a profoundly anti-bxrean- 
cratic consciousness in reaction to the Stalinist experience and doss not want a 
repetition of Stalinism. There we can only say ‘bravo’! 
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When Marchais says that he is abandoning the word ‘dictatorship’ 
because it recalls Hitler and Pétain, the hypocrisy is quite transparent. 
No one in France or any other European country identifies the Com- 
munist Party with Hitler or Pétain. What he really means, but does not 
dare say out of sympathy for his former friends in the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, is that when the masses of Western Europe hear the word 
‘communist dictatorship’ they think, not of Hitler or Pétain, but of 
Stalin, Hungary and Czechoslovakia—in other words, of a bureau- 
cratic dictatorship which they do not want. 


In the tradition of Marx’s writings on the Pans Commune and 

Lenin’s State and Revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat 1s for w 
a dictatorship which consolidates and deepens all democratic freedoms 
—the freedom of the press, the nght to demonstrate, the freedom of 
association and of political parties, the nght to strike and trade-union 
independence from the state. Naturally, such a way of posing things is 
also an advance on the model of the Soviet Union under Lenin and 
Trotsky. In any case, those comrades never made a model or norm out 
of their pioneering achievements, which were the first attempt at 
proletarian dictatorship under very unfavourable circumstances. Od 
the contrary, Lenin repeated dozens of times that one must not con- 
struct dogmas, and that the workers of Central and Western Europe 
would do much better than the Bolsheviks. It 1s this realistic and lucid, 
flesh-and-blood Lenin who should serve as our inspiration, not those 
formulas also to be found in his writings which justify the temporary 
defensive measures taken by the Russian revolution by raising them to 
the level of theorems, or even axioms. J 


Let me take the concrete example of political parties, which is both 
important and relevant today. What does Lenin say on this question in 
The Proletarian Revolution and The Renegade Kautsky? He says that it is no 
accident that neither the Bolshevik programme nor State and Revolution 
advocate suppressing the nght to vote of the bourgeoisie, for this is 
not a matter of principle under the proletarian dictatorship. He even 
adds tronically that the Cadets left the soviets of their own volition. 
The meaning of this is clear: the Cadets had a place in the soviets, and 
as long as they remained in them no one tned to drive them out. 
When they left in order to launch the civil war, of course that was quite 
another matter. When someone starts firing at you, you have to use all 
means to defend yourself including rifles. Give up shooting, Cadet 
gentlemen, and no one will drive you anywhere—that is the conclusion 
which can be drawn from this passage from Lenin. 


We should be quite clear about the dynamic that would be unleashed 
if one were to insert into the Soviet constitution of tomorrow the 
clause: ‘Only workers’ parties will be legally tolerated or recognized; 
bourgeois parties will be banned’. Not only the Stalinists and Mao- 
Stalinists—which is bad enough’—but even certain pseudo-Trot-. 
skyists, who go around ssry light-mindedly dishing out labels of ‘petty- 
bourgeois’ and ‘bourgeois’, will start saying that the social-democrats 
are a bourgeois party, and the psu too. The Communist Party, the 
party of ‘social-imperialism’, will also be defined as a bourgeois party. 
As for the Trotskyist organizations, they too will find plenty of people, 
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including some donning ‘Trotskyist’ masks, who will accuse them of 
being ‘petty-bourgeois’ or even ‘counter-revolutionary traitors’. The 
result will be that only the self-proclaimed ‘revolutionary’ organi- 
zation, or only the one that is in agreement with the thoughts of 
Chairman Mao, will be ‘genuinely’ proletarian, even if it represents 
only a tiny minority. 


Such a dynamic can assume terrifying proportions. Any real consti- 
tutional or institutional defence of the mult-party principle is im- 
possible once you start introducing criteria that are subjective and 
subjectivist. The only objective criterion is that of soviet legality. Any 
party will be recognized that respects the socialist constitution ss 
practice: it may have an anti-socialist programme and carry out anti- 
socialist propaganda, but it will not be permitted to throw bombs or 
organize civil war. Once it starts that, it will be outlawed. If the bour- 
geois parties content themselves with discussing and persuading 
people, we are quite confident that the working class of Western 
Europe is sufficiently strong and clear-thinking not to hand back the 
factories that it has seized from the bosses, simply as a result of skilful 
bourgeois propaganda. For us, ideas are the most effective means of 
waging the struggle against bourgeois ideology, which is merely 
strengthened by bans and other administrative measures. Our chosen 
weapons are the weapons of propaganda and education of the working 
class, and for us there is only one limit to the defence and extension of 
democratic freedoms under the proletarian dictatorship: the limit 
imposed by the need to prevent any attempted restoration by force of 
the exploitative régime of private property and bourgeois power. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a dictatorship to the extent that, as the 
Communist Manifesto puts it, it takes ‘despotic measures’ against private 
property and the bourgeois state, crushing the violence and power of 
the bourgeoisie. But it does not take despotic measures against bour- 
geois ideas or bourgeois parties which confine themselves to propa- 
ganda and ‘counter-education’. On that level, the political superiority 
of Marxism, of the armed people in possession of economic power, 
seems to me quite adequate to prevent a return to capitalism. 


If I have not answered the question about whether parliamentary 
organs are necessary, it is because I think that it is an essentially tactica, 
matter. We should not treat it as a question of absolute principle, and 
it will not necessarily be answered in the same way in every country. 
If a parliamentary organ is used in an attempt to repress and ‘roll back’ 
the self-organization of the masses, then it is a clear instrument of 
counter-revolation and we have to take a position accordingly (suck 
was the case in Portugal last year, as it was in Germany 1918 and ir 
Russia after October 1917). It should not be forgotten that Rosa 
Luxemburg took a quite unambiguous position against the transfer of 
power to the Constituent Assembly in Germany. She—and the Sparta- 
cist delegates at the First Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
—opposed the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, arguing 
instead for the maintenance of the sovereignty of the Congress ol 
Councils as the only representative organ of power of the Germar 
working class. Bat once that sovereignty is established, then it is mot a quustion 
of principle whether there shoxld be a parliamentary organ to deal with secondar) 
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aratioers. Its usefulness is not all that clear to me, but the answer will 
depend on the national political tradition of various countries and 
on the role such an organ might play as an arena of struggle between 
the major cultural and ideological currents. What is essential is that 
political and economic power should be firmly and genuinely in the 
hands of the armed workers organized in soviets. 


Trotsky’s own thinking on this question underwent an unquestionable 
evolution, which we have to continue. Like Lenin, Trotsky combined 
two elements in the period of 1920-21. On the one hand, in order to 
defend soviet power in extremely difficult and dangerous conditionsz 
they took decisions—with an iron determination that we cannot b 
approve of—which led them to introduce measures that broke in 
practice with soviet democracy, and they assumed full responsibility 
for this. Going further than Trotsky, Lenin declared in 1920 that the 
Soviet state was no longer a healthy workers’ state, but a workers’ 
state with bureaucratic deformations. He was absolutely lucid about this 
and did not aim to deceive anyone. Of course, one can discuss whether 
one particular measure or another was justified in the given con- 
juncture, but that is not the essential point. i 
However, there was also a second, infinitely more dangerous aspect to 
their actions in this period. This was their attempt to give some of 
these measures a general theoretical foundation that is quite unaccep- 
table. For example, Trotsky wrote in 1921 that soviet democracy is not 

a fetish, and that the party can exercise power not only in the name of 
the working class, but even in exceptional circumstances against the. 
will of the majority of the class. We should be incomparably mored 
cautious before adopting formulations of that kind, because we kno 
from experience that in such a situation it is a bureaucracy rather than a 
revolutionary minority that will come to exercise power against the 
majority of workers—a fact that Lenin and Trotsky were themselves to 
recognize a year later. As far as theory is concerned, the year 1921 was ~. 
the nadir of the Bolsheviks’ history and Lenin and Trotsky made a 
whole number of errors. 


All you have to do 1s read Trotsky’s later writings to understand that he 
became aware of these errors. At the end of his life, he said that he did 
not want to discuss whether the banning of factions in the Party was 
inevitable, but that what was clear was that it assisted the establish- 
ment of the Stalinist régime and the bureaucratic dictatorship in the 
ussr. What is that if not a de facto self-criticism? Moreover, when 
Trotsky said in the Transitional Programme of 1938 that he was in’ 
favour of freedom for all soviet parties, he had undoubtedly drawn the Ñ 
conclusion that the lack of such a constitutional right opens the door to 
the use of the argument ‘You are a potential party’ against any faction, 
and of ‘You are a potential faction’ against any current or tendency. In 
that direction, it is not only socialist democracy that is stifled, but also 
inner-party democracy. In the period 1936-8, Trotsky had become . 
fully aware of the inner logic of such positions, and was implicitly 
undertaking a serious self-criticism. In our own thinking on the 
question, we should not let ourselves be restricted by an uncritical 
defence of the decisions taken under the leadership of Lenin and 
Trotsky. : 


I think that the Bolsheviks were wrong in 1921. They should not have 
banned the Menshevik Party; they should not have banned the anar- 
chist organizations; and they should not have suppressed multiple 
slates in elections to the soviets after the end of the Civil War. The 
paradox is quite striking: during the Civil War the Bolsheviks allowed 
themselves the luxury of an opposition in the press and in the soviets, 
but once the war was over they made an error of judgement. They 
thought that the main danger following the introduction of the NEP 
was a political resurgence of the petty and medium bourgeoisie, which 
would threaten the restoration of capitalism in the short term. That 
was an error of conjunctural analysis, but it was no less an error. The 
peasantry was much too dispersed and demoralized to pose an im- 
mediate threat to soviet power. (Of course, in the long term, as the 
Left Opposition pointed out, this analysis was correct, and six years 
later in 1927 the danger became acute.) But in 1921 the main danger 
was not bourgeois counter-revolution; it was the depoliticization of 
the working class and the rapid process of bureaucratization. The 
measures taken at that time assisted and developed that process. 
We should have the courage to recognize that this was an error and 
that the Opposition slogan of 1923 ‘Extend rather than reduce soviet 
democracy’ was valid from 1921 onwards. 


Unlike the Russian working class, the working class of the advanced capitalist 
countries of today bas a tradition of mass trade-union and political organi- 
zation and institutions with which it identifies. Moreover, the reformists, both 
social-dssocratic and Stalinist, will fight against the development of soviets. 
Do you think that in spite of everything dual power will take on the soviet form, 
or that it may be expressed in other ways—through a bloc of left forces, or even 
through the irads naioas as Monatte thought possible in the case of France? 


Here we can base ourselves on lengthy historical experience, the lessons 
of which are absolutely clear and unambiguous. Whenever a revolu- 
tionary crisis has broken out in an industrially advanced country, 
where there is a working class at the height of its social, political and 
economic maturity, we have witnessed the emergence of soviet-type 
organs. However different they may have been in name or origin, there 
is not the slightest doubt about the nature of these organs. It is true 
that in the Spanish revolution of 1936-7 an organizational bloc was 
imposed at the level of the towns and the organs of political power, but 
there was nothing of the kind at the level of the workplace: there the 
masses organized themselves. In most West European countries, the 
workers’ movement is divided between different fragmented mass 
organizations, which are themselves not free from internal contra- 
diction, and which furthermore rarely encompass a majority (or more 
than a slight majority) of the masses. Given this situation, a powerful 
and impetuous revolutionary movement of the proletariat will have to 
find a form of self-representation which involves the class in its en- 
tirety. History has produced nothing better than the soviet form, 
which is not an ‘invention’ of the Bolsheviks or the Trotskyists, but 
the result of real historical experience. 


Of quite a different order is the question of the precise origin of these 
organs in each country, and the way in which the existing political and 


trade-union mass organizations will be combined with and repre- 
sented in them. History has already given a wide range of answers to 
this, and there are even considerable differences between the two 
experiences in Russia. The first soviets arose in 1905 out of strike 
committees, whereas in 1917 the opposite happened: the Executive 
Committee of the Petrograd Soviets was constituted before the 
appearance of soviets throughout the country. In Spain 1936 it was 
quite different again: rank-and-file committees sprang up, which were 
then topped off by a bloc of organizations. 


The most important thing for revolutionaries is to do away with 
schematic and a priori thinking—something which is relevant to man 
lively debates within the Fourth International and in the European 
revolutionary Left in general. We should not think that there is only one 
possible slogan, or only one form in which workers’ councils can 
appear in the present situation. Under certain circumstances, for 
example of defensive struggle of the working class against the rise of 
fascism, it is quite possible and even likely that organs of workers 
power will only emerge from bodies of the United Front bloc of: 
parties and trade unions. That was what Trotsky plausibly envisaged in 
Germany until 1933. But in other circumstances, for example in France 
between 1934 and 1936, Trotsky was quite correct in rejecting this id 
He accused the centrists and even some pseudo-Trotskyists of thinking 
that Blam and Thorez had first to come to an agreement before there 
could be action committees. He rejected the argument that the develop- 
ment of organs of dual power had to be subordinated to the signing o 
an agreement at the top between the apparatuses. He thought it quit 
likely that the opposite would happen: that the rank-and-file would 
first build these committees, and that only afterwards would the 
bureaucrats agree at the top to accept them. The Portuguese experience 
has given us sufficient warning of the dangers of any kind of schema- 
tism. In all their writings on revolutionary situations, Lenin and. 
Trotsky insisted that the main task is to keep one’s eyes and ears open 
for developments in the working class and for signs of the real organi- 
zational direction it is taking—and not impose some theoretical 
schema on this real tendency of the workers to find their own forms of 
self-organization. 


Will the reformists always and everyhere combat this spontaneous 
growth of workers’ councils? The sectarian answer would be ‘an- 
fortunately not’! But as I am not a sectarian, I will simply say ‘no’. Thi 
rational kernel of the sectarian response is the obvious fact that chal 
task of revolutionaries would be much easier if the bureaucrats were 
‘bravely’ to swim against the tide. It would be so simple to isolate the 
bureaucratic apparatuses if they set themselves against millions of 
workers identifying with their councils. Unfortunately that is not how 
things happen; the bureaucrats are much too shrewd. What they. 
generally do when the workers’ councils are mushrooming is enter and 
identify with them, keeping close to the real movement. You only have 
to re-read what Ebert, Noske and Scheidemann wrote in the Germany 
of 1918 to understand that. The real problem will be the political 
confrontation with the reformists inside the councils. 
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We should also avoid a schematic view of relations between the 
workers’ councils and the mass organizations and be prepared for all 
the possible variants that can arise. The basic determinant will clearly 
be the historical traditions and peculiarities of the Western working 
class, especially the much greater weight of the trade-union movement 
in these countries than was the case in Russia. There are two dangers to 
be avoided. The first is that of being dragged into the swamp of cen- 
trism, which devotes its energies to preparing a soup with no nutritive 
value at all. The ingredients of that soup are well known to us: the 
preservation of the institution of parliament, combined with affir- 
mations of the sovereignty of the workers’ councils, the sovereignty 
and independence of the trade unions; multiplicity of parties, combined 
with acceptance only of a ‘limited’ right of tendencies; and so on and 
so forth. In short, an attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. The line 
which separates revolutionaries from reformism is clear enough: we 
are for the destruction of the bourgeois state apparatus; we say that it 
is impossible to make a socialist revolution whilst respecting, tolerating 
or appeasing that apparatus; we are for the transfer of power to organs 
of self-representation of the working masses, and for a sovereign 
Congress of Workers’ Councils to exercise that power. The centrists 
would like to avoid such a clear choice, but every time that a revolu- 
tionary crisis breaks out, history gives fresh proof that room for 
equivocation does not exist. 


The second danger to be avoided is that of sectarianism. There is a real 
function for the trade unions. Life itself will determine the exact sphere 
of their authority and the exact form of their fusion with the soviets. 
Although blocs of organizations are for us less democratic than directly 
elected organs, we will obviously not reject such blocs where they exist 
in the name of something that has not yet appeared. That would be a 
stupid sectarian attitude. We should remember that although Trotsky 
correctly criticized the bloc character of the Central Committee of 
Militias in Barcelona 1936, he nevertheless considered its dissolution 
to be the main crime of the reformists and centrists, including Andres 
Nin, and the beginning of the decline of the revolutionary upsurge in 
Spain. Moreover, there were also representatives of a bourgeois party, 
the Esquerra Catalan, in that committee, and Trotsky never suggested 
as a watchword: ‘Let us first expel the bourgeois parties before recog- 
nizing this Central Committee of Militias as the organ of workers’ 
power’. 


With the possibility of workers’ parties coming to power, Southern Essrope is 
beading towards situations of a pre-revolutionary kind, in which although the 
bold of reformis may be fairly durable, a sizeable workers’ vanguard already 
exists. There is enormous potential in this sittdtion, but also exormons dangers: 
the reformists show no sign of wanting to go forward to a successful revolstron, 
while the bourgeoisie have the will to push back the tide by a victorious conmter- 
revolution. Esen if the masses throw up ther soviet organs, revolutionaries can 
hardly expect to win oper the majority. So what are ths real aims that we 
Should purse? 


No doubt you are playing the devil’s advocate, but your question rests 
on a basic premise that I dispute. It is not true that the revolutionary 


vanguard is incapable of winning over the majority of workers in the 
revolutionary period opening up ın Southern Europe. The essential 
historical function of the period from 1968 to the present day has been 
to allow the far Left to accumulate sufficient forces to enter this revolu- 
tionary period with the realistic possibility of winning over the 
majority of the working class. 


Of course, we need to be a lot more specific: I would make five basic 
points. In the first place, every revolutionary experience shows that we 
have to start from the uneven development of class consciousness—gqn 
idea that the reformists and centrists find hard to grasp. We have alrea 
mentioned the examples of June 1936 and the Liberation. There is n 
the slightest contradiction in saying that the overwhelming majority of the 
masses can at the same time vote for the reformist parties and partially break 
with them in practice. In a revolutionary situation, class consciousness 
develops by leaps and bounds, although not on all fronts at once. The 
masses may think that the only useful way of voting at the parlia- 
mentary, electoral level is for the Socialist Party or the Communist 
Party. At the same time, they may think that in the struggle against 
reaction at the workplaces and in the colleges the only useful way of 
acting is independently of those parties. A meticulous analysis of the 
attitude throughout 1975 of the Portuguese proletariat—which is, 
moreover, one of the politically least developed in Europe—would 
provide fresh confirmation of the uneven growth of class conscious- 
ness. There is a spectacular example of the same phenomenon today in 
Spain, and,J think that we shall see the same thing in France and Italy. 
But I will go even further: it is not impossible for the majority of T 
class to vote in the workers’ councils for the seizure of power by the 
councils, while still being prepared to vote for the reformist parties in 
parliamentary elections. Even the result of consultative polls, ex- 
pressing a concrete political choice, varies according to whether they 
are held in isolated booths or in mass assemblies, in an atomized or a 
collective way. The trade-union bureaucrats and the bosses know very 
well that 2 mass meeting and a referendum or postal vote will produce 
different results on a proposal to declare or call off a strike. 


This leads us on to the second question: the outflanking of the refor- 
mist leaderships. It 1s quite possible, and even likely that a dwa/ process 
will occur in Western Europe—to a much greater extent than in June 
1936, and at least as much as in Chile under the Allende government. 
The masses will accord the parliamentary majority or left governm 

a relative, guarded and mistrustful trast—the contradictory formulati 

expresses the reality well. At the same time, they will show a tendency 
to break out of the limits to action laid down in advance by the refor- 
mist, class-collaborationist programme, with its avoidance of a break 
with the bourgeois régime. It is the inexorable logic of the unfolding 
class struggle, rather than the theoretical clarity of the masses, that will 
determine the dynamic of this process. j 


The greatest analytical weakness of the reformists and centrists lies in 
their failure to understand this logic, despite its clear demonstration in 
the revolutionary experiences of the industrialized countries, including 
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at the outer limit Chile. The world today is one in which a pro- 
letariat of greatly increased social, economic and political weight is 
faced with a crisis of capitalist relations of production and of all other 
bourgeois social relations; it is unthinkable that a qualitative deepening 
of the activity, combativity and demands of the masses should not lead 
to a veritable explosion of class conflict, that paralyses the capitalist 
economy and the bourgeois state. Any socialist or communist who 
thinks that he can tell this proletariat, representing at least 60 or 70% 
of the population: “You are in power. The factory belongs to you. 
Now it is possible to raise the standard of living, reduce the length of 
the working day, extend nationalizations and put through progressive 
social legislation’, and who thinks that at the same time it is possible to 
achieve an increase in capitalist investment, an increase in the mass or 
even rate of profit to finance this capitalist growth, such a person is an 
utterly ridiculous utopien dreamer. No one believes that, either in the 
workers’ camp or in the bourgeois camp. Only dishonest or completely 
naive conciliators can spread around such fairy-tales. In the present 
climate in Southern Europe, therefore, we can rule out the possi- 
bility of the masses remaining passive when a left government takes 
office. This will inevitably be accompanied by an intensification of the 
class struggle, a flight of capital, an investment strike by the capitalists, 
sabotage of production, constant plotting against the government by 
reactionaries and the extreme right supported by the state apparatus, 
right-wing terrorism, and so on. That is what we saw in Portugal last 
year, in Spain 1936, in Chile after 1970, and we shall see it tomorrow in 
Italy, Spain and France. 


Now, the workers will not fail to react. They will place no trust in the 
bourgeois police to fight against the plotters, or in the Minister of 
Finance to halt the flight of capital Ostflanking is mot brought about by a 
Stats of mind, trust or mistrust, nor by ‘leftist agitators’ stirring things sp. It is a 
result of the inevitable head-on collision between the major social classes. More- 
over, although the programme of the Union of the Left in France is 
perfectly compatible with the capitalist system, it is no accident that it 
is much more radical than the programme of the Popular Front. It 
reflects the changed relationship of forces since the thirties and the 
deepened structural crisis of capitalism. Today, reforms that are ‘broad’ 
enough to be of significance to the popular masses of Western Europe 
require considerably more sweeping changes in the functioning of the 
economy and society than those that could be envisaged in the twenties 
or thirties. This intensification of class conflict has a twin dynamic: on 
the one hand, in the direction of an ever wider outflanking of the 
bureaucratic apparatuses by the masses; on the other, towards 2 creep- 
ing paralysis of the ‘classical’ mechanisms of a social-democratic or 
reformist government. Once again, the experience of the first stage of 
the Allende government is highly illustrative. Even today, before the 
formation of a left government in Italy and before the complete dis- 
mantling of the dictatorship in Spain, there has been a sizeable flight of 
capital which gives us some idea of what will happen when a left 
government is actually in office. In such circumstances, it is utterly 
utopian to hope to govern by traditional, routine methods and to re- 
main within the framework of bourgeois parliamentarianism and a 
Common Market which allows the free circulation of capital. 


It is the reformists and centrists, not we revolutionaries, who are thus 
the real utopians. We are convinced that the reformist apparatuses will 
inevitably and rapidly be outflanked, in the context of what I have 
called the uneven development of class consciousness. I am not talking 
necessarily of a spectacular electoral break with the traditional parties; 
the outflanking could take intermediate forms, including the radi- 
calization of a section of those parties themselves and a tendency 
struggle or even split within them. That is almost inevitable in such a 
situation, especially as the far Left is no longer marginalized and with- 
out importance, but an already recognized political force. 


The third point concerns the duration of the process. Here the sa 
clusion could only be pessimistic if we thought that everything would 
be over within three months. Nowhere could the forces of the far Left 
win over the majority of the working class in such a short period— 
neither the Ligue Communists Révolstionxaire in France, nor a far Left 
bloc in Italy, nor the Lcr-Era vi in Spain even if it fused with Lc and 
orce.* However, to think that things will be settled in three months is to 
under estimate, in a quite unrealistic fashion, the deep crisis of the ' 
bourgeois order and bourgeois leadership, as well as the degree of’ 
working-class combativity. The only recent points of reference we 
have are those of Chile and Portugal: the process lasted three years in 
Chile, where the working class was infinitely weaker than in Western 
Europe, and where there was a much greater danger of direct inter- 
vention by us imperialism. Things are still far from over in Portugal, 
where the crisis has already lasted more than three years. I mentioned 
earlier Germany 1918-23 and Spain 1931-7 as examples of a process 
stretching over a number of years; it is over such a long period 
revolutionary organizations could expect to win the support of the 
majority of the workers in the councils. These organizations already 
have thousands of members and tens of thousands of sympathizers, 
and in a protracted period of crisis they could gain tens of thousands of | 
new members and hundreds of thousands of sympathizers. None of ` 
this will happen, however, unless these organizations carry out correct 
policies, especially in relation to the united front, which J will take up 
later. 


The fourth point that has to be made is in answer to the following 
objection, which is perhaps the most powerful one of all. ‘Practically 
everything to which you refer has already been seen in Chile. There 
was a left government in a state of paralysis; there were leftist sections 
of the masses storming marginal fortresses of the bourgeoisie; nN 
were internal squabbles in the workers’ movement, following clash 
between the reformist majority and the revolutionary minority. And in 
the end what that led to was the triumph of reaction through a bloody 
coup d’état and a crushing defeat of the workers’ movement.’ In 
answering this, I must first say that no one can give an absolute as- 


2 The Liga Comitia Reschwionaria fused in 1974 with the Basque 
like the 


Euskadi, is also drawing closer to the LCR-ETA VI, and fusion negotiations are in 
progress. 


surance of victory. The correct revolutionary strategy nas never Deen 
based on the certainty of a working-class victory. All we can say is that 
it is only our strategical and tactical line of march that can make that 
victory possb/e; but it cannot guarantee it. Additional factors are 
necessary for victory, in particular a favourable balance of forces which 
cannot be precisely calculated in advance. 


The much less favourable objective and subjective situation in Chile 
was obviously the final determinant of the balance of forces between 
the classes, and between the reformist apparatuses and the far Left. In 
Western Enrope the situation is much more promising from both 
points of view: the degree of self-sufficiency is incomparably higher 
than in a country like Chile, and the proletariat has a much greater 
capacity for fighting back and winning support at an international 
level. Moreover, we have a formidable ‘secret weapon’ of which we 
make no secret: namely, the growing identity between the programme 
and aims of a proletarian revolution in Western Europe and the existing 
programme of a section of the workers’ movement in the most ‘stable’ 
countries: Britain, Holland, Austria, West Germany. Socialist diplo- 
macy will be able to stage its own ‘Brest-Litovsk’ if an economic 
blockade is organized against Portugal, Italy, Spain or France to 
‘punish’ the working class for establishing workers’ control or self- 
management, whilst the trade unions of Northern Europe are moving 
towards the same positions. That will obviously not be so easy if the 
revolution wears the hideous mask of Stalinist dictatorship. But if it 
presents instead the smiling Communist face of sovereign workers’ 
councils—which is ten times more attractive than the Prague spring— 
then I do not think that it will be easy to mount such a blockade 
against European socialist countries. 


Even the Chilean army, which was of 2 quite particular kind, was not 
inoculated beforehand against the virus of socialism and revolution. 
In fact, one of the catalysts of the coup d’¢tat was the fear of the 
counter-revolutionary officers that the virus was spreading amongst 
the ranks, especially in the navy. Of course, the military plotters were 
aided by the treacherous ineptitude of the Popular Unity leaders faced 
with these first signs of rank-and-file insubordination against the army 
and navy officers, and by the remarkable political weakness of the 
centrist far Left, which had a completely wrong position on work in 
the army. Here too, I think that we will be able to avoid these mistakes 
and obtain better results. The recent experience of the soldiers’ move- 
ment—especially in Portugal, but also in France and Italy—shows that 
we are already in a better starting-position than were the Chileans. In 
highly industrialized countries—where even the composition of the 
army reflects the social structure of the country—it is extremely un- 
likely that a gigantic revolutionary upsurge will not find expression in 
opposition movements within the army. All these are trump cards that 
were not available in Chile. 


In any case the essential point is that we have no choice in the matter. 
When there is an impetuous rise of an anti-capitalist and anti-bureau- 
cratic mass movement, faced by the counter-revolutionary hardening of 
nearly the entire bourgeois apparatus, anything that demobilizes the 
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working class and puts a break on the workers’ offensive, and anyone 
who tries to dampen down their enthusiasm, can only serve the counter- 
revolution. The proletariat has never profited from demobilization and 
division in its camp during the course of class battles. When there is an 
extreme polarization of social forces, the only measures that serve the 
workers’ cause are the widening and generalization of the mobiliz- 
ations and of the tendency of the class to united self-expansion. We “a 
must put the centrists and vacillating forces on their guard against the 
gtave danger of measures that repress, fragment, divide or demobilize 
the mass movement on the pretext of ‘not alarming reaction’. Anything 
that has a demobilizing effect immediately shifts the balance of forces in’ 
favour of the bourgeoisie. 


Conversely, anything that mobilizes and unifies the working class and 
the toiling masses shifts the balance of forces in favour of the working 
class. That is the whole basis of our orientation. It is what gives real 
coherence to our goal of winning over the majority of the working class; 
it is one of our political trump cards. In a revolstionary situation, the 
revolutionary Marxists must be the force most committed to the strengthening of wa 
class snity and organization. They must constantly advocate the unity of’ 
the class apparatus of the workers, and this is made easier by the fact 
that the organs of workers’ unity are precisely the organs of its self- 
representation: the workers’ councils. We defend workers’ unity in as 
much as we defend the organs of workers’ power in a situation of dual 


power. 


There is a fifth and final point that must also be made clear. The 
essential weapon for winning the majority of the masses is the weapo 
of the united front. In the highly complex and delicate situation of a 
left government—identified by the masses with a government of the 
workers’ organizations—the united front policy entails a well worked 
out and carefully nuanced attitude towards that government. (I am not 
here of a ‘historical compromise’ government—which is just YT 

the ‘classical’ coalition government of large bourgeois and reformist 
parties.) The attitude of revolutionary Marxists should not be a sche- 
matic one, or consist of constant calls for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment—which would sound in the ears of the masses strangely like the 
calls of the Right and the far Right. I am not saying that our attitude 
should be one of support: we are naturally not for such a government, 
but for the replacement of this ‘bourgeois workers’ government’ by a 
genuine workers’ goveroment. Nevertheless, it will be a bourgeois 
workers’ government and seen by the masses as such. It would be 
sectarian and completely unproductive to adopt the same attitud 
towards it as we do towards a straightforward bourgeois or Popular 
Front government. 


We would only fundamentally change our position if the government 
began to repress the mass movement. That was the position of Lenin in..@ 
April 1917, as can be clearly seen by reading all his writings from 
March to June 1917. For example: ‘We are not yet for the overthrow 
of this government, in that it is supported by the majority of workers’. 
He changed his attitude only after the repression following the July 
Days. So long as such a government does not engage in repression, we 
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should adopt an attitude of ‘critical toleration’, of pedagogic propa- 
ganda opposition, in order to allow the masses to learn from the 
experience. Concretely, what that means is placing on the government 
a series of demands that correspond to two basic criteria. 


First, it is necessary to intensify the break with the bourgeoisie and 
thus to demand the, removal of the one or two wretched bourgeois 
ministers in the government. Of course, that will not change much in 
itself—it will remain a bourgeois workers’ government even without 
those ministers. The experiences of Spain 1936 and of Chile have 
similarly made clear the need for a thoroughgoing purge and elimi- 
nation of the whole repressive apparatus of the bourgeoisie, the dis- 
banding of repressive bodies and an end to full-time judges. In addition, 
there are all the economic demands of the masses related to national- 
ization under workers’ control, which express the logic of dual power. 


The second basic category of demands addressed to the government 
concern the mposte to be made to the inevitable bourgeois acts of 
sabotage and economic disruption. Here the guiding policy should be 
one of tit-for-tat: the occupation and take-over of factories followed by 
their co-ordination; working-out of a workers’ plan of economic 
reconversion and revival, the extension and generalization of workers’ 
control in the direction of self-management; the running of a whole 
number of areas of social life by those directly concerned (public 
transport, street markets, crèches, universities, agricultural land, etc.). 
Numerous layers will:move from reformism towards left-centrism and 
revolutionary Marxism through discussing these questions in the 
framework of proletarian democracy and through their own practical 
experience, protected by the intransigent defence of the freedom of mass action 
and mobiltzation, even when it ‘embarrasses’ the plans of the government 
or cuts across those of the reformists. This break from reformism will 
be assisted by the illustration, consolidation and centralization of 
varied experiences of self-organization; it will not be helped, however, 
by sectarian excesses, by insults of the ‘social-fascists’ type, or by 
ignoring the special sensitivity of those who still place their trust in the 
reformists. The policy of winning the masses by the united front is 
thus inextricably bound up with the affirmation, extension and general- 
ization of dual power, up to and including the consolidation of 
workers’ power by insurrection. 


The objective results of the policies of the reformists are the following: 
growing impotence of the left government; inability to meet its 
promises; rising disillusionment amongst the masses and the creation, 
thereby, of a fertile ground for demobilization and demoralization and 
the return in force of reaction, whether through violence or even by 
legal and electoral means. This confirms that we have no choice in the 
matter: either we extend the mass outflanking towards victory or else 
decline and defeat are inevitable. In such a period there is a race between 
two movements, one leading to an outflanking of the reformist appara- 
tuses and the other to a retreat of the masses as a result of the re- 
formists’ bankruptcy. The first will only win the day if the social and 
political relationship of forces has at least some favourable elements: if 
the mass movement is not broken but grows broader and broader; if 


self-organization 1s strengthened and generalized, rather than rapidly 
broken up; and if the revolutionaries succeed in overcoming their 
weakness and isolation, and forge thousands of new bonds with the 
masses on the basis of an extension and generalization of genuine, 
lived experiences of the united front (rather than thet propagandistic 
caricature which consists of demanding that the reformist leaderships 
give an answer in order to expose them in words). This road does not “3 
provide a guarantee of victory; but it is the only chance there is. 


Translated by Patrick Camiiler 
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Introduction to Sartre 
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Jean-Paul Sartre’s Critique de la Raison Dialectique appeared in France in 
1960. It was entitled Volume 1—‘A Theory of Practical Ensembles’, Its 
object was the abstract relationships between individuals, groups, 
series and collectives which Sartre called the ‘formal elements of any } 
history’, in a world dominated by scarcity. It ended with a promise that 
Volume n would proceed to a study of the concrete combinations of 
these elements that constituted the process of history itself. In the event, 
no second volume of the Crifigve was to appear. For long, it has been 
thought that Sartre in fact abandoned the project after writing at most 
a few fragments of it. The most reliable account of the incomplete work 
was to be found in Michel Contat and Michel Rybalka’s excellent study 
Las Eorits de Sartre (Paris 1970), which reported the existence of two 
chapters. To coincide with the appearance of the English edition 
Volume 1 of the Critique, however, Sartre authorized the publication in 
NLR of a brief section from the—now somewhat legendary—manu- 
script of Volume rm. The text below is the excerpt selected by the 
Review. 


To explain it, something must be said of the work from which it is 
taken, The manuscript of Volume n of the Critigae is much longer than 
most readers of Sartre have probably imagined—some 200,000 words 
or 80, or a book of at least 500 pages. From internal evidence, it seems 
to have been written, not after the publication of Volume 1, but prior to 
it—as 2 direct prolongation of the same work. (There are repeated 
references to 1958 as the political ‘present’ of the study). In style, how- 
ever, it is far less technical than Volume 1, containing many passages of 
great literary verve. These characteristically take the form of extend 
historical accounts, of a sort necessarily absent from the philosophi 
method of the first volume. 


The theoretical framework of Volume n, however, is a logical sequel to 
that of its predecessor. Its essential enquiry is stated at the outset of the 
book. The problem of the work is exactly that which was posed to- 
Sartre in the NiR interview with him in 1969: ‘How can a multiplicity 
of individual acts give birth to social structures which have their own 
laws, discostinsoxs from the acts which for you formally constitute a 
historical dialectic? ... Why should history not be an arbitrary chaos of 
inter-blocking projects, a sort of colossal traffic-jam?’ (NLR 58, pp. 


Tak 


58-9). In Volume 1 of the Critique, Sartre asks the question: how cana 
‘plurality of epicentres of action have a single intelligibility? In other 
words, how can we affirm that given sfrsgg/es—whether between in- 
dividuals or groups—are costradictions, that is ‘moments of one totaliza- 
tion’, without resort to Hegelian idealism or a dogmatic dialectic? 


Sartre’s initial reply is that Marxism must be able to establish an in- 
telligible unity of classes in conflict, without recourse to the mystifica- 
tion of a personified ‘society’ superior to them. If any ‘individuated 
totalization’ is what Sartre calls an ‘incarnation’ in Volume m, an ‘en- 
veloping totalization’ would be the historical process itself, if it were an 
intelligible unity. For historical materialism to be valid, Sartre argues, 
history must be such an enveloping totalization, not a detotalization, of 
particular struggles. Yet it is not possible, he avers, to proceed im- 
mediately to establish whether class conflicts constitute a genuine con- 
tradiction, specifying a totalization beyond them, without assuming the 
prior existence of national societies as unities (not mere collectives)— 
which precisely has to be demonstrated. He therefore starts his main 
investigation at a lower level of social complexity, by looking at 
examples of conflicts within an ‘organized group’—which in the terms 
of the Critique do constitute an active unity, in a way that ‘classes’ and 
‘nations’ do not—to see if these evince the structure of a contradic- 
tion that particularizes a wider totalization beyond them. 


These antagonisms typically produce what Sartre calls the phenomenon 
of an ‘anti-labour’, alien to each of the parties in conflict, yet the com- 
mon result of their rival contentions. The historical instance that he 
selects is the ideological struggle within the Bolshevik Party between 
Stalin and Trotsky over the idea of ‘socialism in one country’. His 
analysis of this famous contest is the subject of the text printed below. 
At the end of it, he concludes that while the political conflict within the 
cpsu in the twenties does exhibit precisely a single dialectical intel- 
ligibility of two ‘epicentres of action’, the example remains a ‘privi- 
leged’ one, since the unity of the Bolshevik group preceded the scission 
between the two factions in it. It therefore does not yet demonstrate 
anything about the intelligibility of national societies—let alone wider 
international ensembles. It remains to be proved that history is not 
composed of unconnected totalizations. Sartre remarks that the most 
exacting test of Marxist theory here is that of bourgeois democracies— 
extremely complex societies riven (detotalized) by constant class 
struggles, with no monocentric sovereign power unifying them. 


Before proceeding to these, he argues that it is preferable to study the 
simpler case of a dictatorial society, with a hyper-centralized sove- 
reignty—the ussr in the epoch of Stalin. Thus, after analysing the con- 
flict within the cpsu over socialism in one country, Sartre goes on toa 
lengthy account of the conflict between working class and bureaucracy 
in Russia after the Revolution—a struggle that did not occur in a 
unitary group with a common field (unlike the Party), but between 
administrators and masses, in which the former totalized the latter 
into manipulated and dispersed series, in a non-reciprocal praxis that 
was objectively one of oppression and coercion, yet was not that of an 
enemy class. He then goes on to study the conflicts between workers 
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(serialized by the State) and peasants in the ussr, from NEP through 
collectivization to the present, as an example of a real class conflict 
involving a wider totalization than that between bureaucrats and work- 
ers, with even graver consequences for modern Russian society. Sartre 
concludes this part of the manuscript with some political reflections on 
the meaning of Soviet experience from 1917 to 1958, as the unity be- 
tween a sovereign dictatonal praxis and 2 social process that constantly 
surpassed it, and yet was repeatedly reintegrated by it. In the ussr, 
dialectical investigation can demonstrate the existence of an ‘envelop- 
ing totalization’, in which every particular incarnation of conflict was 
at once a ‘condensation and decompression of the determinations of the 
society in which it occurred’. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
any equivalent totalization exists in Western societies. 


Sartre’s long survey of successive political conflicts within Soviet 
society since the revolution contains many developments of notable 
historical flair and bravura. His account of the inter-linked fates of the 
Russian peasantry and proletariat in the epoch of collectivization, for 
example, is in some ways a striking anticipation of the famous des- 
cription of the same processes 1n the third volume of Isaac Deutscher’s 
biography of Trotsky. At the same time, Sartre’s reflections obviously 
remain at 2 philosophical-rather than a historiographic level. The 
limitations of such a method are evident in the excerpt printed below. 
Sartre, in effect, makes a number of historical errors in it. The theory of 
‘permanent revolution’ in the early Trotsky precisely did predict a 
socialist revolution in Russia, while the Bolshevik orthodoxy of which 
Stalin was an unexceptional representative denied the possibility—the 
very opposite of Sartre’s account. Revolutionaries in Western Europe 
were by no means so unanimous in opting for Trotsky in the twenties. 
The Fourth International was formed much later than Sartre suggests. 
Stalin’s policies in Germany receive no mention. These lapses reflect 
a lack of direct historical study and information of which Sartre him- 
self was well aware. Written at great speed in a conjuncture of intense 
political emergency (the seizure of power in France by Gaullism, during 
the Algerian War), the manuscript never had the benefit of sustained 
secondary research. 


It was because he was conscious of the need for much more controlled 
and careful documentation that Sartre—when he was subsequently 
unable to undertake the latter—abandoned the work, rejecting any 
idea of publication.! It is also possible that by the later sixties, Sartre 
had reservations about the political stance of the book. Written at the 
height of Khruschev’s liberalization within the ussr, the second volume 
of the Critigne shares certain of the hopes—official or unofficial—of the 
Communist movement of the time, and certain of its indulgences to- 
wards a Stalinist past that was thought to be much more easily trans- 
cendable than it in fact proved to be. Not that Sartre’s positions were 
any comfortable orthodoxy. In Volume 1 of the Crifigws, he called for 
the restoration of soviets in the ussr—not a slogan to be heard even in 
the most enlightened ranks of Eurocommunism today.” In Volume n, 








1 See ‘Autoportrait à soixante-dix ans’, in Sitmatrons X, Paris 1976, pp. 207-9. 
2 Critique of Dialectical Reason, London 1976, pp. 661-2. 


he comments that the Soviet bureaucracy will be eliminated by the 
emancipation of the Russian working class in a ‘reformist praxis’, yet— 
significant conjunction—‘not necessarily a peaceful one’. However, 
Sartre may have felt that the work was insufficiently radical. After the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, he was to denounce Brezhnevism un- 
ambiguously, and to conclude straightforwardly that the ruling régimes 
of Eastern Europe could no longer be reformed, but must be evicted 
by the masses.3 


The temporal context in which the second volume of the Critigu was 
written should be remembered when reading the text below. Yet 
whatever qualifications must be made, the central intuition of s 
discussion of ‘Socialism in One Country’—that the slogan should be 
scen as the unpredictable and deformed resultant of a multiplicity of 
polemical forces, locked in a struggle whose logic transformed the 
initial positions of all participants—paradoxically anticipated certain 
recent scholarly studies of the debate. In another mode of discourse 
altogether, a work like Richard Day’s Leos Trotsky and the Politics of 
Exonomic Isolation (London 1973) advances a similar line of argument 
to that developed below. The intellectual and political originality of 
Sartre’s thought will be strikingly reconfirmed when the second volume 
of the Critique can finally be read and criticized. 





3 ‘After the month of August 1968, it is necessary to forsake the comforts of moralism 
and to abandon reformist illusions about this type of régime. The machine cannot be 
repaired; the peoples of Eastern Europe must seize hold of ıt and destroy ıt? Be 
tween Foastentialism and Marxism, London NLA 1974, p. 117. 


Jean-Paul Sartre 


‘Socialism in One Country’ 
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I shall concentrate on a single, contemporary example: the emergence in the 
ussR of the ideological monstrosity of ‘socialism in one country’. A critical 
investigation will show: 1. that the slogan was a product of conflicts within the 
leadership; 2. that beyond these conflicts, the slogan represented contradictions 
and transformations in Soviet society as a whole; 3. that inasmuch as it sur- 
vived, it produced other verbal forms which supplemented and corrected it— 
hich enriched both knowledge and practice, transcending the monstrosity and 
changing it into a truth. Obviously we cannot go into the extraordinarily com- 
plex conflicts which divided the Soviet leadership after Lenin’s death; still less 
can we embark on a dialectical interpretation of them. We are simply taking an 
example, and looking at it not for itself but for the lessons we can learn from it. 


I. The Conflicts in the Leadership . 


Trotsky understood the situation in the ussr in those difficult years as well as 


Stalin did. He had once believed that there would be revolutions in 
Germany and other bourgeois democracies, and that the internationali- 
zation of workers’ power would rapidly alter the conditions of the 
problem in Russia; but events had proved him wrong. He knew as well 
as Stalin that the European workers’ movements were temporarily on 
the wane. For both of them, the ussr was ın orral danger: alone, sur- 
rounded by strong and hostile powers, it had to either make immense 
sacrifices in order to expand its military and industrial potential, or 
resign itself to extinction. We need only add that the circumstances 
determining their earlier activities had made the émigré Trotsky more 
aware of foreign revolutionary movements, while Stalin—who had 
practically never left Russia—was more ignorant and piona i 
Europe. However, Stalin did not claim that a communist system could 
be built in the ussr unless it was at the same time established ın the rest 
of the world. 


The ‘Unity’ of Stalin and Trotsky 


Thus it appears that the two leaders and the factions they represented 
might have agreed on a minimum programme, as necessitated by the 
situation itself. This would have involved starting immediately to build 
the new society, without for the time being any expectation of help from 
outside; and sustaining the revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses by 
making them conscious of the direction in which construction would 
proceed—that is, by offering them a fwfwre. The Russian people had to 
be told both we wast survive and we cas construct’, and ‘we shall sur- 
vive by constructing’. But these very simple exigencies did not imply 
that the construction of a powerful Russia—on the twin basis of inl. 
dustry and arms—would get beyond what might be called a p 
socialist stage. The working class would appropriate the means 
labour, and industrialization would be accompanied by a progressive 
installation of the structures and cadres necessary for the establishment 
of a truly socialist society when revolutions took place elsewhere in the 
world. It would, moveover, have been possible for Stalin and Trotsky. 
to agree on another point: poverty cannot be socialized, so—under 
threat from abroad—it was necessary to enter into the difficult phase of 
pre-socialist accumulation. And, of course, Trotsky was the first to 
insist on the necessity of total commitment to a policy of collectiviza- 
tion and industrialization. 


The same pressures and objective exigencies were recognized by both 
men: for both of them, the praxis of the revolution in the ussr had to 
be both defensive and constructive, and its withdrawal into i 
would last as long as the circumstances which imposed it.! It was 
other fields that conflicts arose. The two men represented two con- 
tradictory aspects of the struggle that the revolutionaries had waged in 
the past against T’sansm. Trotsky, though a remarkable man of action 
when circumstances required it, was primarily a theomst, an intellectual. 
Even in action he remained an intellectual, which means that he always 
favoured a radical course. Such a structure of practice is perfectly valid 
provided it is adapted to circumstances: otherwise Trotsky would not 
have been able to organize the army and win the war. The basic factor 





1 Praxis: the purposive activity of an indrvidual or grep. 
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was emigration. The revolutionaries in exile did not really lose contact 
with the Russian masses; nevertheless, for a time they had closer links 
with the Western workers’ parties. The internaticnalism of the revolu- 
tionary movement was simply the reality of their experience; Marxism, 
both as theory and as practice, presented itself to them ås its #aiyersality. 
Universalism and radicalism were, so to speak, the manner in which 
Trotsky interiorized his exposure to the West and his exile itself—which 
tended to make him, like other émigrés, into an abstract, universal man. 
The theory of permanént revolution was simply a formulation of these 
interiorized features in terms of the language of Marxism; in this sense, 
it was genuinely Marxist. The only thing which came from Trotsky— 
but it was a//importast—was the urgent power which these theses 
acquired in his writings. In a single dialectical movement, the revolu- 
tion had to drive deeper and deeper, transcending its own objectives 
(radicalization); it had to spread progressively throughout the world 
(universalization). Up to 1917, this meant that the proletarian revolu- 
tion would take place in a highly industrialized European country. So, 
of course, these ‘Westernized’ revolutionaries were dazed when circum- 
stances led them to take power in an underdeveloped country: they 
hesitated, and contemplated creating transitional forms, until circum- 
stances forced them to press forward. 


Stalin, in contrast, always represented an intermediary between the 
émigré leaders and the Russian masses. His task was to adapt the in- 
structions of the former to the concrete situation and the actual people 
who were going to do the work. He was on the side of these people; he 
knew the Russian masses and, before 1914, did not conceal his some- 
what contemptuous mistrust of the émigré circles, almost without 
exception. The history of his conflicts with them after 1905 throws 
light on what might be called his practical particularism. For him, the 
problem was one of carrying out orders with the means at hand; he knew 
what these means were, and io his opinion the émigrés did not. For 
him, Marxism was a guide to tactics, rather like Clausewitz’s Os War; 
he had neither the education nor the time to appreciate its theoretical 
side. Though he admired Lenin, he was horrified when the latter wrote 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism, regarding it as a waste of time. In this 
sense, although he żalked about the universality of Marxism, he never 
grasped it. It was incarnated by biw in a praxis that was always indivi- 
dualized by the circumstances in which it occurred (T'sarism; rapid 
industrialization combined with tremendous backwardness in relation 
to the West; foreign capital; a new proletariat which, though growing 
in numbers, was still weak; a bourgeoisie which was practically non- 
existent, or made up of ‘compradors’; the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of the peasant class; the political power of the landowners)? 
These circumstances had two aspects. On the one hand, they required a 
constant adaptation of precepts forged in proletarian struggles against 
capitalists in the Western democracies. On the other hand, to those 
fighting day in and day out and exploiting them for their own actions 
they revealed that—contrary to the expectations of the émigrés and 
contrary to the Ærter of Marxism—agricultural Russia was ripe for a 
workers’ Revolution. 





1 Incarnation: scc introduction, p. 139 above. 


What divided the two men, therefore, was the practical schemata 
through which they perceived particular situations, rather than any 
abstract principles or even any programmé. In each of them, praxis 
constituted itself as a kind of voluntarism. But Stalin, having been a 
militant for twenty years, was an opportunist with an iron fist. It was 
not that he had no precise objectives; but his objectives were sred 
incarnated. The supreme necessity was to preserve what had been done, 
and this meant that a defensive apparatus had to be built. What he 
wanted to preserve at all costs was not principles, or the movement of 
radicalization; it was the incarnations, or, so to speak, the Revolution 
itself insofar as it was incarnated in ss partialer country, power, 
internal and external situation. When he made compromises, it Wẹ. 
above all in order to preserve this foundation. In order to save the 
nation which was building socialism, he was willing to abandon the 
principle of nationalities. Collectivization? He was to push it forward 
as circumstances required and in order to ensure that the towns would 
be fed. Industrialization? He began by holding ıt back; then, when he 
realized it was necessary, he tried to promote it at such a rapid pace that 
the targets of the early plans could not be fulfilled; and he did nos 
hesitate to exact extra work from the workers, either directly by in- 
creasing norms, or indirectly by Stakhanovism and the restoration of 
piece-work. What he hated about Trotsky was not so much the 
measures he proposed as the whole praxis in the name of which he 
proposed them. If Stalin initially opposed stepping up industrial pro- 
duction and collectivization when Trotsky advocated them, it was be- 
cause he understood the total project of their advocate. Trotsky wished 
to industrialize and collectivize for the sake of an ever-deepeni 
radicalization of revolutionary praxis—at least this was how Stalin s#w 
Trotsky’s zatention. What he feared was that the Revolution might fail 
through trying to remain an abstract dialectic of the universal, just when 
1t was being individualized by its incarnation.’ 


The Conflict between Stalin and Trotsky i F 


Obviously this attitude was never expressed either in these terms or in 

any other verbal forms. But Stalin saw an absolute diference between 

practical arrangements or operations proposed by Trotsky, and śe very 

Same ones put into practice later by himself. In the first form, they were 

alarming because they might be 2 means whereby tbe Revolution would 

utilize the concrete situation 1n the ussr in order to realize itself. In the 

second form, however, though they led to exactly the same measures, 

they were reassuring because they arose purely from concrete exigen- 

cies. As advocated by Trotsky and the Left, collectivization was a 1 

in the dark, a practical statement that the only possible defensive 

strategy was an all-out offensive. Stalin too was hard and aggressive; 

he too was capable of going on the offensive when necessary. But he 
was alarmed by such 4 priori determinations of praxis, the direction of 
temporalization and future schemata of action, because he saw they 





3 Dralectse: the intelligibility of praxis at every level. Dialectical reason, whose object is 
praxis, is contrasted with positivist or asa/ytcal reason, appropriate to the external 
relations which are the object of the natural sciences. 


situation in terms of what had to be saved, consolidated and developed 
rather than in terms of what had to be created.* 


This difference, of course, manifested itself at all levels of practice. 
That is precisely why analytical reason is completely incapable of under- 
standing the struggle—in which the two protagonists successively, 
and sometimes simultaneously, adopted similar or closely connected 
positions while each presented his own as the opposite of the other’s. 
At least to begin with, Stalin—as a ‘centrist’ and a mediator—exploited 
the conflict between Left and Right, without attempting to engage in it. 
The Right too appeared to him abstract in its lack of trust and its 
opportunist principles. It wished for a respite, a gradual movement 
towards true socialism. In short, with its simple idea that the seizure of 
revolutionary power would have to be followed by some kind of 
evolution, the Right was reproducing the desire which most of the 
Bolsheviks had shown before the seizure of power: to slow down the 
tempo of that outrageous Revolution in an underdeveloped country. 
Stalin did not represent post-revolutionary evolution any more than 
permanent revolution. He did not radicalize revolutionary praxis as 
such, because circumstances were against it: for instance, he did not 
hesitate to widen the spread of wages very greatly, in order to stimulate 
production through competition. On the other hand, he did radicalize 
the constructive effort that was required of everyone. 


As soon as these two praxes—that of Trotsky, and that of Stalin sup- 
ported by the Rightists—came into conflict, they gave mse to mon- 
strosities. These monstrosities have a quite specific quality, almost 
unique to this particular struggle. Each faction was suggesting the 
same response to the same objective exigency. But behind the similarity 
of their immediate objectives there lay radical disagreement about more 
distant objectives, and about the very meaning of revolutionary praxis. 
The two factions exaggerated the immediate differences between their 
concrete projects, in order to give immediate expression—a tangible 
incarnation—to the profound differences between their practical onent- 
ations. Thus the majority, strengthened in their resolution by provoca- 
tions from the minority which they had themselves provoked, attached 
the following mortgage to their designation of the immediate objective 
and the means for achieving it: rejection of all motives and long-term 
objectives which might lead the others to join them. The effectiveness of 
this manoeuvre was due to the absolute necessity of preserving the 
unity of the leading bodies despite the current conflicts—in other words, 
of turning a majority into unanimity. In this way, the minority would 
waste away, because after each debate it would spend its time suppress- 
ing itself. Or else it would have to declare itself openly as an opposi- 
tional fraction and—given the acutely dangerous situation—would 
thereby be identified as splittist and ‘anti-Party’. Thus—as Merleau- 
Ponty has put it—opposition would define itself as treason. 


The struggle was fought out at every level and over every objective; 
but we are concerned with it only insofar as it produced the slogan 
‘socialism in one country’. This formula was a monstrosity because it 





+ Temperalrzation : the unfolding of a praxis. 


said wore than was necessary. It falsified the specific exigencies of the 
situation, by giving them a synthetic unity which presented itself as 
based on long-term objectives and on the future temporalization of 
praxis as a whole, whereas its true motivation really lay in the present. 
It was a say of saying ‘let us rely on no one but ourselves’—but it in- 
corporated a verbal formula which, though really a manoeuvre designed 

to put the minority in an impossible situation, posed as a theoretical € 
assessment of the possibilities of socialism. For the minority to have 
adopted it would have involved abandoning a priori the idea that the 
proletariats of the world were in practice interdependent. More pro- 
foundly still, it would have involved recognizing that everything (s 

most notably with the workers’ movements of central Europe) had 

be subordinated to the constructive defence of the ussr. This in turn 
obviously meant that the Soviet Party had to exercise a veritable dictat- 
orship over the European Communist Parties, using them to mobilize 
their respective proletariats for the defence of the ussr even if, in 
national terms, their revolutionary interests did not coincide with the 
necessities and exigencies of such defensive tactics. In other words, it 
meant deciding that a national revolutionary offensive by a EuropeanA. 
proletariat—end ultimately the revolutionary conquest of power— 
were not necessarily the best ways of defending the Revolution. It 
meant admitting that socialist revolution could no longer be universal 
and international once it had ceased to be ideal, once it had achieved 
incarnation; that as soon as it was incarnated, it was really present in its 
entirety in the individual country which had made it—and which was 
continuing it, through the particular tasks imposed by its own struc- 
tures and by history. But to acknowledge this precisely involved re 
jecting Westernism, universalism and the assumption that the orl 
tariats of the large industrialized countries had achieved a 

degree of emancipation than the very young proletariat of the ussr and, ` 
once they had taken power, would have such economic and technical 
strength that they would become the true animators of the international 
revolution. It meant relinquishing internationalism and ‘permanent * 
revolution’. 


This was the trap. Both Trotsky and Stalin recognized the exigencies of 
the situation: about these objective exigencies there could be no dis- 
agreement. But by presenting them in the form of a dogma the majority 
forced Trotsky to choose between giving up his practical principles and 
rejecting the practical content of the dogma (which, however, he ac- 
cepted as a response to the temporary exigencies of the ae 
Stalin infelicitously formulated what might be called a parti 
radicalism in opposition to universalist radicalism. And, of course, 
monstrous object was not confined to the level of verbal forms; 
insofar as it determined propaganda, permanent features of praxis anda 
particular future, it can be seen as an fastitution.> In fact, it became the 
matrix for the institutionalization of the Russian Revolution: preserve- 
tion also involves consolidation and, in social terms, consolidation~y 
means stratification. 





3 Institution (or institetional group): a group which develops from a pledged greap through 
the ossification of its structures and the emergence of sovereignty and sersality within it 
(see footnote 7 below). 
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We shall come back to this point. But in this new object we can already 
detect the implicit co-existence of Stalinism and Trotskyism. The real 
relation between the ussr and the Western proletariats, in the more or 
less distant future, could have been left wadecided—tfor the simple reason 
that it was, for the Soviet leaders, an object of genuine ignorance. Its 
dogmatic formulation, however, incorporated the revolutionary inter- 
nationalism of Trotsky as a rejected position. It is impossible, moreover, 
for positivist reason to comprebead the presence of Trotsky in a formula- 
tion which negates him, because, in their indissoluble synthesis, pre- 
sense and interior negation represent the individual incarnation of a 
pluri-dimensional conflict, that is to say its totalization in the object by 
ths two protagonists.® 


I. The Conflicts in Soviet Society as a Whole 


But the conflict itself was a totalization, through the protagonists, of a 
contradiction in the common praxis of the Party. This contradiction in 
turn interiorized the real, but less concentrated and more dispersed 
opposition which was produced and lived by Soviet society itself, as it 
overthrew outdated institutions. In spite of the integration achieved by 
the régime, it is obviously swpossib/s to treat Soviet society as an institu- 
tional group.” It was torn by struggles, by practico-inert divisions, etc, 
etc.® In any case, we have not even begun the investigation of social 
unity.’ If there is such a thing, it must obviously be different from the 
unity of groups. But whatever the specific form of the struggles, armed 
conflicts, serialities and group relations in a given society, what con- 
cerns us here is the totalizing interiorization of this diversity by the 
party and its leadership, that is to say by the sovereign group. 


The Russian Revolution and International Communism 


1. Any positivist historian who tried to explain the Stalinist slogan in 
terms of the internal weakness and isolation of the ussr around 1925—30, 
and regarded these as passively suffered, would be missing the crucial 
point. Of course, everyone suffered poverty, they all suffered isolation. 
But at the same time these conditions were prodwcts of revolutionary 
praxis. Moreover, insofar as they were produced and maintained with a 
view to being transcended, they represented a moment of this praxis 
itself. Poverty, the shortage of technicians and cadres, the fact of being 
surrounded: these were mortal dangers for the Revolution, but they 
were also the Revolution itself coming into being in a specific situation. The 
allies would have given aid to a bourgeois democracy which tried to 
continue the war; as bourgeois, they would have been sympathetic to 
the overthrow of Tsarism. The Treaty of Brest Litovsk and the 





§ Tetelczation: the constantly developing process of understanding and making 


history. 

7 Greup: an ensemble each of whose members is determined by the others in recipro- 
city; it 1s contrasted with a series, cach of whose members is determined in a/terity by 
the others. 

3 Practice-inert: matter in which past preocis is tncarnated. 

? Insestigatron expérience’): the process of understanding History, as corresponding 
to the historical process itself. 

10 Sovereign greap: the governing element in an éestiteties ot institutional group. 


Bolshevik seizure of power were acts which in themselves entailed civil 
war, economic blockade and encirclement—not only as a passive con- 
dition, but also as produced by a praxis with long-term objectives. 
Russia’s poverty in 1924, the lack of cadres, encirclement: this was the 
progress of the Revolution itself. Lenin knew what he was doing when 
he took power, as did the Bolshevik Party: their praxis was constituted 
by having to pass through this needle’s eye in order to pass beyond it. ` 


What was perhaps less frequently mentioned by the Soviet revolution- 
aries—though they accepted its results—was that the Russian Revolu- 
tion itself, as a praxis, was to some extent responsible for the decline an 
disunity of the Western proletariat. It had stimulated numerous aborti 
uprisings—in Hungary, in Germany and above all in China. A debilitat- 
ing conflict had arisen everywhere between Social Democracy (which at 
once betrayed the working class and represented the interests of an 
‘élite’ of petty bourgeois and skilled workers) and the new party that 
identified with the ussr. Finally, a frightened bourgeoisie had reacted 
with violence and several bourgeois democracies had been transformed 
into fascist states. In other words, Revolution incarnated in the centre, 
of the world, as a long-term praxis determined by specific material cir- 
cumstances, could not develop without thereby producing—contrary 
to its leaders’ proyect—impotence in foreign proletariats. In this sense, 
the incarnation of the Revolution directly contradicted its universaliza- 
tion. This situation in its turn—as a practical consequence of the 
seizure of power—influenced relations between the ussr and foreign 
proletariats. The contradiction here was due to the fact that the pro- 
letarian Revolution in the ussr, instead of being a factor in the liberation , 
and emancipation of the working masses of Europe—as it shouid hay 
been—was accomplished by reducing them to relative impotence,” 
When interiorized, this contradiction took the form of conflict—th 
very conflict we have just been describing. 






On the one hand, in fact, the revolutionary government was under af 
practical obligation to give all the help it could to foreign proletariats, 
even when it could not expect any benefit from doing so. On the other 
hand, the relative weakness of these proletariats, the strength of the 
bourgeois régimes and threats of war and economic blockade made the 
Soviets extremely cautious. Aiding one proletariat in its revolutionary 
struggle might indeed determine other proletariats to act. But since 
they were paralysed by their divisions, the only foreseeable result might 
well be a regroupment of capitalist powers, and war. The ussr could 
not win such a war in the existing circumstances; in any case, it w 


* There are many other factors (technical changes, etc) which may account for this 
impotence. But it is crucial that these were always ragreaped in relation to the Russian 
Revolution. In France, the progress of industrialbation and Malthusianism are 
suficient to explain the divisions in the French working class. But the violence of the 
internal conflicts was due precisely to the fact that what were initially technical and 
craft divisions meshed with pelses antagoniams, whose underlying significance warg 
always the difference in attitudes to the Soviet Union. Of course, we are referring 
here to the Soviet Union ın the first phase of the Revolution. Later, the ussu was a 
direct or indirect cause of such crucially importent events as the defeat of Nazism, 
the triumph of communism in China, or the emergence of the Third World. But 
these need not be considered here; for although they existed in germ at this time, 
they had not yet emerged explicitly. 
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bound to impede socialist construction, whatever the final outcome ot 
the fighting. This difficulty would never be resolved: given the relative 
strengths of the ussr and the bourgeois democracies, it was iw fact 
insoluble. Through countless betrayals, Stalin, in spite of everything, 
did help the Chinese, the Spanish, etc. as far as he thought possible with- 
out producing armed intervention by the West; and the exiled Trotaky 
himself called on the proletariats of the world to defend the ussr if it 
was attacked, because—despite everything—the foundations of social- 
ism did exist there. 


From this point of view, ‘socialism in one country’ was the fruit of 
reflection by revolutionary praxis upon the effects and contradictions it 
had generated. Synthetically, and approaching the dogma via the 
Bolshevik Party’s interiorization of these contradictory results, it can 
be seen in its intelligibility as an attempt to lift the mortgage of inter- 
nationalism, while retaining the ability of the ussR to give assistance to 
foreign revolutionary parties in accordance with its means and the 
risks involved. But the bond of reciprocity was consciously broken. If 
the ussr itself could construct socialism, it did not really seed foreign 
help. And if it still had to intervene—when 1t could—to help revolu- 
tionaries in danger in capitalist countries, that was its s/ssion, its 
‘generosity’. In short, the leaders kept their hands free. The slogan 
theorized the p ractical necessity. 


If the Trotskyist Left had been in power, they would not have adopted 
it. However—discounting personal factors, which are less important 
here than in many other cases—their policies towards the European 
and Asian CP’s would doubtless not have been noticeably different. In 
any case, it would have been necessary for this praxis to produce its 
own theoretical justification—in other words, in terms of our earlier 
discussion, its own idea of itself.!! Such an idea would not, of course, 
have been expressed by the slogan ‘socialism in one country’. But it 
would have contained the same contradiction, though as it were in 
reverse. It would have begun by affirming radicalization and universali- 
zation, but would then have imposed limits on them because of the 
circumstances. No doubt, such an ‘ideation’ of praxis might be des- 
ctibed as closer to reality, more ¢rae; but then we have suppressed, for 
the sake of our argument, the other term of the conflict. In the absence 
of a radical Left, Stalin too would no doubt have given a more truthful 
interpretation of the totalizing praxis. Conversely, if we imagine a 
majority led by Trotsky in conflict with a Stalinist minority, the situa- 
tion would have obliged Trotsky to formulate his praxis in a provocative 
way and thus make Stalin and his allies either capitulate or affirm their 
treason. 


The Tsarist Past 


2. This conflict involved peop/s, that is to say practical beings, irreducible 
to ideas and even to commos activity (hyper-organism).4 But they had 


L Idea. the meaning of a practico-tmert object (cf. Critigas of Dialectica! Reason, pp. 
170-71, 300-306). 

i Laelia cae an organicist concept of common activity that ıs independent of 
individual action 





made themselves into common individuals, so that their particular indivi- 
duality as free practical organisms was also, as we know, 2 perpetual 
transcendence of the inert exigencies of their pledge and the realization 
of them in each concrete situation.” If we go deeper into the circum- 
stances which divided them as common individuals, that is to say as 
members of an integrated party in which they held positions determined 
by the group as a whole in the course of past struggles, then the basic {Ý 
situation which sustained and produced these conflicts acquires a 
historical solidity—as a diachronic totalization of the past by the present. 
The isolation of the ussr following the Revolution was not solely what 
we have just seen it to be—the result, both sought and suffered, of a 
revolutionary praxis (sought insofar as there was a revolution, and 
repudiation of bourgeois rule within the foreign countries themselves; 
suffered insofar as the reactions to this repudiation endangered the 
Revolution). In short, the isolation of the ussr cannot simply be 
equated with isolation of the first socialist country amidst all the 
capitalist powers. If, as Marx at times envisaged, England had been the 
first country to make a revolution, the result would have been a dffereat 
socialist isolation, because of England’s insularity, the level of develop- 4 
ment of industrial technique there and, of course, many other factors. 
England would have been surrounded differently. Soviet isolation was 
first and foremost that of a monstrosity: an underdeveloped country 
moving without any transition from a feudal system to socialist forms 
of production and property. This immediately refers us to the past, to 
Tsarism, to the economic structure of the country before 1914 and the 
foreign investments (which do in fact explain the particularly violent 
hostility of certain economic and financial groups towards the Soviets). _ 
But what lay at the root of these external relations was primarily 
economic and social history of Russia as a whole, seen in terms ae : 
geo-political situation (insofar as this influenced historical transformá- 
tions and was influenced by them in turn). 


We should not worry about introducing a diachronic perspective here, © 
although we have yet to subject it to critical investigation. For we are 
not trying to adapt it to the synchronic realities, but simply showing 
how—in a manner yet to be defined—the diachronic perspective con- 
stitutes their depth. The important point is that Russia’s relation to 
Western Europe was lived by the Russian people through a history 
which produced the Tsarist empire as a gigantic mediation between 
Asia and Europe, and as a constantly contested synthesis of European 
and Asian peoples. Sometimes this changing relation moved from 
positive to negative or conversely. Sometimes it appeared as a variable 
unity of two contradictory attitudes (insofar as it was produced i 
Russia and by the Russian people): on the one hand, fascination with 
foreign techniques, régimes or cultures (which were always more ad- 
vanced than in the Russian empire) and consequently a constant effort 
by the ruling classes and the intellectuals to assumilate European 
achievements; on the otber band, a mistrust and a particularism that wary 





D Common dimdual: member of a grep. Pledge: agreement governing the organized 
distribution of nghts and duties among members of a pleaged group, which develope 
from a fused group (a newly formed group, directly opposed to serie/ty, and unstruc- 
tured). 
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based on the radical differences between the two systems, their respec- 
tive relations of production and their ‘superstructures’ (meaning above 
all religious differences). 


From this point of view, the conflict we have been taking as an example 
acquires its own historical depth. A universalist ideology and practice, 
born in the most highly industrialized parts of Europe and imported by 
revolutionary intellectual circles at the end of the nineteenth century 
into a country whose economic and geo-political structure would seem 
to define it, in the mame of Marxism itself, as a persiierity—in 
other words, as such a ‘backward’ nation that Marxist practice (the 
mobilization of the working masses, etc.) apparently could not develop 
there, at least without extensive modification. For Tsarism, perched on 
top of a bourgeoisie that was at the beginning of its development, 
maintained its rule by police methods which only permitted clandestine 
struggle (that is to say, at first sight, the very opposite of mass action). 
The Marxist experience, by contrast, was one of open struggle (even if 
repression sometimes forced organizations to reconstitute themselves 
clandestinely). It was the experience of a proletariat generated and de- 
veloped by industrialization, in the context of democracies which 
formed and evolved under the pressure of this same industrialization. 
The adaptation of Marxism, therefore, involved its particularization, 
since it was called upon to guide revolutionary praxis in a feudal 
country with a negligible proletariat and where almost all the popula- 
tion was involved in agriculture. 


The Fate of Russian Marxism 


However, as a doctrine and strategy for intellectuals, émigrés and 
working-class militants, Russian Marxism remained universalist and 
abstract up to 1917. After the Revolution, it became the foundation of 
mass culture. It was systematically implanted into the Russian peop/s, in 
a way that depended both on education (insofar as this was defined by 
the praxis of the leadership) and on the steady growth of working-class 
concentrations—in other words, the draining of peasants into the 
factories. These rough-hewn workers, so hastily created and still so 
close to country life, transformed Marxism as they absorbed it. It be- 
came incarnated as a national and popular culture, while in Europe it was 
still only the theoretico-practical movement of history. To adopt 
Hegelian terminology—whose idealism is too blatant to be dangerous 
—it became the objective spirit of a people. It became a dogma, precisely to 
the extent that it enabled these mystified peasants to jettison all dogma. 
It became vulgarized, as it made them more sophisticated. It was 
alienated in them, as it set them free.!* It was fossilized, as they trans- 
cended and recreated it in each systematic deciphering of their experi- 
ence. When it became incarnated, its fundamental character as the 
‘realization of philosophy’ helped to give it a new preponderance, in 
everyone’s eyes, as the constantly renewed, lived reality of the Soviet masses. 


The universalist Marxism of the West was subordinated, in the name of 





1+ Alienat rem: the condition in which free prexis 1s taken over and controlled by the 
other or by the practsco-tnert. 


its own principles, to particularist Marxism—a product distilled by the 
Russian people and by the Revolution as it entered its constructive 
phase. This was the first inversion: universality, incarnated and thus 
particularized, became the truth of the abstract universe. It was for the 
USSR to comprehend the revolutionary movements of the West, since 
the Russian Revolution had already achieved power, while they had 
not. The enormous historical transformation of Russian society trans- -¢ 
formed Marxism, insofar as it made it the ideology of this transforma- 
tion—in other words, insofar as praxis endowed it with new features. 
The universal subordinated to particularity and contained within it, 
directed and transformed in conformity with the transformations o 
this particular history: on the theoretical and cultural level, this a | 
already the objective reality of the slogan ‘socialism in one country’. At™ 
this level the conflict was very clear. Incarnated as the culture of an 
underdeveloped country, Marxism as a theoretico-practical ensemble 
split its unity as a universalist dialectic into two particular universalities. 
That of the several Western revolutionary movements became an ab- 
stract universality, and was denied the right to interpret Soviet history 
dialectically, as an ordixary historical process. Its specificity was as an h 
abstraction trailing behind the historical and concrete development of‘ 
incarnated Marxism és the ussr, either receiving elucidation from it or 
illuminating it through research. The specificity of Russian Marxism, 
meanwhile, was to alienate itself in the history of the ussr precisely to 
the extent that it became objectified in it. In this sense, the slo 
‘socialism in one country’ was both the definition of this alienated 
Marxism, the object of history rather than the elucidation of it, and at 
the same time its first theoretico-practical product, the first determina- 
tion of that rough-hewn culture. >- 


Of course, this would not have happened if there had been a sequence 
of revolutions to diversify the incarnations of Marxism, restoring its 
concrete living universality through new contradictions. Thus the 
historical and revolutionary isolation of the ussr, the decline of the £ 
revolutionary movements, the capitalist encirclement, the particulariza- 
tion of Marxism by the Russian masses, and the liberation of the latter 
through an alienated Marxism—all of these are specific determinations, 
each of which expresses all the others. It is at this level that we again en- 
counter the basic determination of Soviet man, readopted as a practical 
attitude: the nationalism accepted and demanded through socialism, 
the particularism interiorized as an incarnation of the universal, and the 
combination of national pride (the people which guides all others) with 
a clear awareness of technical inferionty (Lenin’s firm insistence on the 
necessity of learning from American technicians expresses universality ` 
in a differently modified form). From this point of view, the result of 
destroying the ‘leftist’ opposition was not to eliminate the contradiction 
which produced those particular men, but rather to define Stalinism 
more and more clearly insofar as it reproduced the contradiction within 
itself, 1 


In the same way, the exiled Trotsky recreated the abstract universalism 
of Marxism through Trotskyism. He disincarnated it 28 a theoretico- 
practical schema and interpreted the social evolution of the ussr in the 
light of universal Marxism. But he did not altogether remove the 
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contradiction, and the oscillations and hesitations of his attitude to- 
wards the ussr showed that Trotskyism was still incapable of conceiving 
Soviet society in the process of construction as anything other than a 
deviation occurring os the basis of a real incarnation. (Even though the 
bureaucracy was to strip them of their rights, the foundations of 
socialism had been laid; it is significant that Trotsky used the title “The 
Revolution Betrayed’ for one of his works.) 


The Production of ‘Soviet Man’ 


In this sense, the origins of the conflict between the Third and Fourth 
Internationals lay in the tension which existed before the First World 
War between the émigré intellectuals and the militants working in 
Russia. The internal struggle was born of this tension, and incorporated 
it, transforming and radicalizing it and giving it its fall meaning. 
Insofar as Stalin and the Stalinist bureaucracy became the instruments 
of this particularization of the universal in the ussr, Soviet man, as the 
product of a particularist praxis and of Marxism’s penetration into the 
masses, recognized himself in his leaders. The European revolutionaries, by 
contrast—who wished at one and the same time to adopt the Russian 
Revolution as a crucial historical movement and a universal trans- 
formation, and to preserve the autonomy of the European proletariats 
in the context of an old-style (universalist) International—recognized 
their practical demands in the activity carried out by Trotsky. Trotsky- 
ism was really, to some extent, an attempt by revolutionary Europe to 
escape from Soviet ascendancy. Indeed, the Trotskyiste—the militants 
who formed the rank and file—were ‘Westerners’. But the contradiction 
was still not transcended—indeed coa/d wot be. For the entire practice of 
the Fourth International was in fact determined through a conflict 
between two leading factions of the Soviet Revolution, at first in the 
USSR, later on both sides of the frontier, but always conceraing the 
Revolution as incarnated. 


From this point of view, the slogan ‘socialism in one country’ defines 
Soviet man, as he was produced and as he produced himself, theoretic- 
ally and practically, between the two wars. The overdetermination of 
this object—the marks left on it by both protagonists—became pure 
determination. In other words, from the point of view of the whole 
group (the Party and those non-members who fought alongside it in the 
ussr), the over-signifying gap between the exigencies of praxis and the 
dogma which defined the practical solution disappeared. It became the 
simple signification of the way in which this still-traditionalist country, 
with its illiterate population, absorbed and assimilated at once the over- 
throw of its ancient traditions; a traditional withdrawal into itself; and 
the acquisition of new traditions, through the gradual absorption of an 
internationalist, universalist ideology which helped the peasants sucked 
into industry to comprehend the transition from rural to factory labour. 
The slogan was distorted because it represented, at level of the 
leadership conflict, the product of opposed activities. Fab the point of 
view of the Party (that is, of all the objective conditions as interiorized 





15 Siguification : a meaning embedded in worked matter (sce en ees 


by a systematic retotalization), this distortion was in itself a compre- 
bensibla practical signification, in all its rough-hewn crudity—and 
falsity. It represented the reincarnation of Marxism, through men to 
whose fierce voluntarism and young barbarism it gave expression, 
simply by the deviations which it received and passed on. This mon- 
strosity, unintelligible as a verbal idea or theoretico-practical principle, 
was comprehensible as an act of totalization which held together and `f 
unified, in that specific moment of action, theory and practice; the 
universal and the particular; the traditionalist depths of a still alienated 
history and the movement of cultural liberation; the negative move- 
ment of withdrawal and the positive movement of hope. Its individual- 
ity as an ideological deviation was that of a totalized totalization, sin 

it expressed and at the same time strengthened revolutionary praxis in 
the historical individuality of its incarnation, that is to say in the 
particulanty of its objective tasks, both within the community under 
construction and externally in the practical field. 


The Vicissitudes of Praxis 


KR 
Simuarly, the theory of gold as a commodity is comprehensible as the 
idea of a particular monetary practice at the time of the exploitation of 
Peruvian mines.'6 This does not mean that the idea is true or obvious or, 
to return to our example, consonant with the principles of Marxism. It 
does not even mean that it has any long-term ‘validity’, in the sense of 
being effective without producing too many counter-finalities.17 But the 
historian will comprehend it in a single act of totalization because he 
will see it not as a scientific statement, but as praxis itself going astray ` 
and becoming lost, only to find its way again in the end through its omnis 
contradictions, that is to say through conflicts between common in- ` 
dividuals. Insofar as the factors which enter into a developing totaliza- 
tion are diverse, each of them must be recognized as a particular expres- 
sion of this totalization. Thus comprehension will consist in conceiving 
each factor as a perspective, both objective and individual, on the de- © 
veloping whole; and in totalizing these perspectives in a totalization 
which is individualized in each of them, and which is a comprehensive 
but individual synthesis of all these individualizations. Then, of course, 
it is necessary to give complementary consideration to the slogan (or 
any similar product) ın its development as a process. It was hardened by 
its long duration (by its past; by the stratifications which it helped to 
produce and which supported it), deriving its ossified permanence from 
the inertia of language and the pledged passivity of common indivi- 
duals. As such it exercised powers, developed its counter-finalities, and 
helped to create the practico-inert of constructive activity, both in the Wy 
party and in the new society. We are not yet in a position to deal with 
this new problem of the relation between the various dialectics and the 
anti-dialectic: but our investigation will lead us there shortly.!8 


What we have been trying to demonstrate is that, within a group, the 
meaninglessness of any given product of secret conflicts appears at a 





16 See Critique of Dialectrcal Reason, pp. 166 f. 
17 Connter—finaltty : the frustration of the objectives of a practice by the practsco-smer?, 
18 Ants-dralectre: the result of a praxis being turned against itself by the practscotmert. 
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level where the product has been constituted not by one action (or by a 
set of co-ordinated activities organized around a common aim), but by 
at least two actions, each of which has a tendency to cancel the other, or 
at least to turn it into a means of destroying the other agent. This, of 
course, is the level at which practices are produced in their concrete 
reality: groups of people determining their activities themselves on the 
basis of the situation. However, these people have been produced as 
common individuals within the group as a whole; their disputes—as the 
anti-labour which leads to the product in question—are fought out 
within a fundamental unity (as leaders of the Bolshevik Party, for in- 
stance, compelled once power had been seized to undertake the urgent 
task of preserving what had been won by constructing the society of 
the future).!9 As such, they likewise enjoy the support of all common 
individuals (at the various levels of hierarchical organization) insofar as 
these constitute ‘he growp. In the first phase of struggle, both protagon- 
ists enjoy this support simultaneously. This is because every individual 
is common, through his pledge to maintain the unity of the totalizing 
group. It is also because the conflict expresses—in the form of a real 
public contradiction—the implicit and non-thematized contradiction 
which opposes each individual to himself in his attempt to interiorize 
the objective difficulties of the common praxis. From this point of 
view, the group supports the monstrosities to which anti-labour gives 
birth, by its own common activity. It is the group which finally de- 
termines whether they will be viable or stillborn. 


When a group supports such a monstrosity—when it adopts it and 
tealizes it in detail through its own praxis—this praxis in itself is in- 
separable from comprebension. Every common individual and every sub- 
group supports and nourishes the monstrosity, insofar as it presents 
itself as the practical and intelligible transcendence of their contradic- 
tions. This certainly does not mean that such transcendence is a genuine 
synthesis and solution of the objective difficulties. However, the mon- 
strosity becomes comprehensible, in and through the contradictions 
which everyone has interiorized, as their re-exteriorization in an under- 
taking. For the contradiction is implicit and enveloped in everyone. It 
occurs as a factor determining comprehension (among other aspects); 
in other words, as an invisible limitation on freedom and an immediate 
familiarity with the product. 


In the case we have been discussing, this limitation was due to the 
necessary vulgarization and perticularization of Marxism as the first 
stage of a culture. The particularization and vulgarization of the 
universal were the contradiction itself, but enveloped, because it at the 
same time expressed everyone’s level of culture, that is to say their 
implicit familiarity, never sees or mediated, with themselves. But in this 
negative framework, incapableat first of seeing theabsurdity of theslogan 
‘socialism in one country’, they recogsfyed its positive side. Although it 
is true that the situation did not in the abstract necessarily entail this 
dogma, and although it was abstractly possible for propaganda to be 
based on more modest reasons to hope and act, everything changes 








~ D Anti tebeur: see introductioa, p. 139 above. 


20 Eeseleparent : sec introduction, pp. 139, 141 above. 


once one takes into account the concrete individuals who created the 
new Marxism and who, in the name of the very ideas produced in them - 
by their Marxist education, laid claim to absolute certainty. For them, 
‘the negative moment had been transcended. Carrying on the Revolu- 
tion meant building a new order. As Trotsky said later: ‘the masses 
needed to breathe’. This means that their simplistic culture prevented 
them from conceding any positrre value to the systematic elimination of 
all traces of the old order. In their eyes, the old order had already gone. 


Hence it was not the sstuation which required this object, but the men 
who lived it. But since they created it as they lived it, it would be’mo 
accurate to say that the abstract exigencies of the situation became m 
precise and acquired (often contradictory) significations as they became 
concrete exigencies through living people. This prodwt became intelli- 
gible in terms of the totalizing group insofar as it was acknowledged and 
supported by common individuals; in other words, insofar as they re- 
produced it as a response to their own exigencies. This is precisely what 
the sub-group executing the manoeuvre reckoned upon; it wanted to 
be borme along in its operation by the participation of all. A 
There is still, of course, the case where the conflict is taken up by the 
whole group on its own account, with every common individual be- 
longing to one camp or the other. In such circumstances, that intelligi- 
bility as a product tends to disappear. But this means that a split is 
imminent. In fact, 1f one of the sub-groups were to restore unity by 
destroying the other, the group, as we have seen, would have to bea” 
permanent mediator. This precisely presupposes that the essentiah_ 
integrity of the practical community is preserved; it is this integri 
which renders the products of anti-labour intelligible. Effectively the~ 
become the chosen instruments whereby the group acts upon itself. 


Ill. The Truth of ‘Socialism in One Country’ 


Although these considerations lead us to the bank of diachronic 
totalization, one final point must be made. If the monstrosity survived, 
it was to reorganize itself through common praxis, lose its immediate 
intelligibility, and be integrated into a new intelligibility. Praxis was to 
re-establish its practical truth by correcting-its own deviations, and the 
correction originated in the deviations themselves. However, the 
irreversibility of temporalization ruled out any turning back of the 
clock. So the correction had to be made through an enriching trans- 
cendence, which preserved the deviation at the same time as endo 

it with truth, through an often quite complex system of additions N 
developments, compensations and transmutations. : 


T 


Socialism’ and ‘Cotamunistn?' «=: . ~. ~ p 


The slogan ‘socialism in one country’ originally contained an indeter--g 
minacy, due to the considerable ambiguity of the word ‘socialism’. In 
Marxist writing, in fact, the words ‘socialism’ and ‘communism’ were 
used indifferently to designate a single social order, namely the society 
which it was the proletariat’s task to create in the future. In this way, 
the word ‘socialism’ connoted the withering away and disappearance of 


the state, the elimination of classes, and workers’ ownership of the 
instruments of labour. However, social democracy also laid claim to the 
word, though it hoped to achieve a socialist society as the result of a 
long reformist evolution. Consequently the term ‘socialism’ underwent 
a slight change and was sometimes used to denote the reformist illusions 
of social democracy. In this situation, the term ‘communism’ had the 
advantage of greater precision, denoting the social order in question 
precisely insofar as it could be achieved only by Revolution. Thus the 
word ‘socialism’, as used in the familiar slogan, differed from ‘com- 
munism’ in being somewhat indeterminate. 


But before long this sewaatic difference became sharper; it became a 
difference in the stravtwre of the objects denoted, and in the moments of 
their temporalization. In other words, ‘socialism’ gradually acquired a 
new meaning. It became what precedes the communist order or, if you 
like, the transition from capitalism to communism.* This transitory 
order, however, is sebsequent to the revolutionary segure of power. It is 
characterized by a necessary, fundamental transformation of the rela- 
tions of production, with society as a whole appropriating the means of 
production. But the state survives, as the organ through which the 
proletariat exercises its dictatorship. This, of course, means that classes 
are not eliminated—far from it. In particular, representatives of the 
oppressor classes, hidden in the depths of the new society, unite to form 
counter-revolutionary forces. At a later stage, Stalin would even not 
hesitate to add that class conflicts are aggravated as socialist achieve- 
ments grow in number and importance. A régime of this kind, har- 
rassed by enemies without and within, and characterized by a strength- 
ening of the state apparatus just when transformations of property are 
preparing the way for a gradual erosion of this apparatus, is bound to 
be rent by contradictions. And in fact the official Marxists did even- 
tually begin to raise the question of the ‘contradictions of socialism’. 
As the term ‘socialism’ acquired these new uses, under the pressure of 
circumstances, it changed its meaning, being used to refer more 
narrowly (but still inadequately) to the particular order which was 
becoming established in the ussa—and which proclaimed itself to be 
transitory. 


Did this mean simply going back and modifying the notion of ‘social- 
ism’, to the point where it denoted nothing more than what we earlier 
termed a ‘pre-socialist order’? No: the very construction of the word 
‘pre-socialist’ incorporates a serious error of judgement. For in a sense 
there is only’ one pre-socialist order, and that is capitalism—simply 
because it is what comes before. But once the proletarian revolution has 
occurred, socialism already exists. For its fundamental characteristic is 
wot abundance, sor the total elimination of classes, sor workers’ sov- 
ereignty—elthough these features are- indispensable, at least, as distant 
objectives of the essential transformation. It is the suppression of 








*Simuler distinctions can be found m various authors, even before 1914. But at that 


‘acquired a practical and popular application, bemg used to denote stages in the 
evolution of Soviet society. 


exploitation and oppression or, in positive terms, the collective appro- 
priation of the means of production. Now in spite of the poverty of a 
country ravaged by war and the ruin of its industrial plant, this appro- 
pristion was carried through as soon as the Soviets seized power. 
Moreover, it was never subsequently put in question—whatever sig- 
nificance one accords to the emergence of a bureaucratic layer appro- 
priating a considerable portion of the surplus. The only real threat to 
it was that posed to Soviet society as a whole by capitalist encirclement 
and blockade, and by the activities of the enemy within. 


So the order established in the ussr really was socialist. But it wa 
characterized by the practical necessity (a necessity of freedom) 
either disappearing or becoming what it was at the cost of enormous 
and painful effort. That collective appropriation of ruins while under 
foreign threat was changed progressively, by the labour of all, into 
common ownership of the most powerful means of production. And if 
socialism had to be constructed in one country, this was precisely 
because socialism appeared in the most abstract and impoverished 
form, ın a country whose isolation it both inherited and accentuated. + 
Thus the false formula became true, provided socialism is seen as a 
praxts-process, building an order based on the fundamental socialization 
of land and machines, under emergency conditions and through con- 
tinual sacrifice of everything to the most rapid possible increase in the 
tate of production. The basic contradiction doubtless lay in the fact 
that this was simultaneously a rapid conquest, rapidly institutionalized, 
and an undertaking which spanned several generations. But the emer- 
gency conditions and their practical consequences (dirigiswe, authori. _ 
tarian planning, idealistic voluntarism, strengthening of the staj 
apparatus, bureaucracy, terror, etc.) necessarily enter into the defim™ ~ 
tion of this order/undertaking, since it was the latter which brought ` 
them about as a result of the terror it provoked in the bourgeois demo- 
cracies. 

E 
What then remained, as a distant objective, as the non-incarnated be- 
yond of day-to-day struggles and of the whole undertaking, was the 
communist order itself. This is what was still defined abstractly as inter- 
nationalization of the Revolution, disappearance of the state, abundance 
and freedom. But ın such a theoretical synthesis, socialism was basically 
homogeneous with communism, since the decisive transformation of social 
and economic structures had already occurred in the very first years of 
the Revolution. Socialism thus became simply the mediation between 
the abstract moment of soca/fzation and the concrete moment o 
common exoyment. The consequence was that, in certain historical cir- 
cumstances, it could be synonymous with hell. 


Thus the Stalinist formula began by being false, then became more and 
more true, and finally, when the situation no longer justified it—that is 
to say, when the Chinese Revolution and the emergence of the People’s 
Democracies in central Europe put an end to ‘socialist isolation’, and 
necessitated a different praxis on the part of the Soviet government— 
withered away, slippiog into a purely honorific role. Of course, the 
counter-finalities of this transcended praxis had incidentally transformed 
the ussR: stratifications, practico-inert structures. The particular in- 


carnation became increasingly particularized through the process of 
institutionalization. The adaptation of this highly specific reality to the 
new exigencies was to be long, arduous and embattled. But what was 
essential had been preserved. The transformations might be violent but 
they were no longer to be revolutionary. In this way, the monstrous 
slogan acquired a practical truth, because it really was the idea of that 
monstrous but inevitable transformation: of that distorted praxis, whose 
particular distortion was nevertheless the reality. (and therefore the 
truth) of an incarnation which transcended itself in an undertaking 
which it conditioned at the outset and which remained qualified by it. 
Thus historical reason, through a double (synchronic and diachronic) 
totalization, can grasp the product of anti-labour as something which 
is also—both in the particular moment and throughout the temporali- 
zation—the intelligible result of the common unity and of the envelop- 
ing totalization. 


IV. The Three Phases of Historialization 


The relevance of the example we have been considering is limited. In 
it, struggle appears only as the avatar of an already integrated group. 
What we have shown, in fact, is that when a synthetic unity already 
exists (as both effect and condition of a common praxis), internal 
conflict (as the practical adoption of the counter-finalities secreted by 
action) is—both in its movement of antagonistic reciprocity and in its 
objective products—simply an incarnation and a historialization of 
the global totalization, insofar as the latter also has to totalize its dis- 
assimilated and waste products.” Furthermore, we have emphasized 
that totalization is not an ideal and transcendent movement, but on the 
contrary oċcurs through the discrete activities of individuals on the 
basis of their common pledge. But this special case of internal discord 
being preceded and engendered by unity can obviously only be pre- 
sented as one specification of the historical process, even though it 
frequently occurs in concrete experience, at all levels of practice—in 
short, even though it belongs to the proper domain of history, as a condition 
and consequence of the global evolution of the society where it occurs. 
Since, moreover, the ensembles whose structures and temporalization 
the historian has to study always appear (at first sight at least) to lack 
genuine unity, the intelligibility of social struggles seems extremely 
difficult to defend.* 


What has our regressive investigation taught us about ‘societies’, in 
the strictly historical sense of the term? So far, it has taught us only 
that they seem to be characterized simultaneously by a unity of im- 
manence and by a multiplicity of exteriority—whether we consider a 
fifteenth-century Flemish city or ‘France’ from 1789 to 1794.” For there 
is a relation between the city or nation and the set of towns or nations 
which surround it. Once interiorized, this manifests itself insofar as it 





2 Histerialization: dynamic of multiple totalirations and their resultants into a 
moving ensemble. 

* Tam only speaking here of mationa/ ensembles, eince critical investigation must pro- 
ceed through national histories before tackling the problem of so-called ‘world’ or 
‘uolvereal’ i 

D See Critique of Dialectical Raacan, DD. 345—444- 
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is grasped by the multiplicity in question as its objective practical unity. 
But, of course, it will be pointed out that series extend and ramify 
throughout society. So the interiorization (unless carried out by a 
specific group) will be transformed in the milieu of recurrence, into a 
serial bond of alterity.% Similarly, the institutional ensemble—both as 
such and in the constituted bodies responsible for applying the law— 
displays a certain sovereign integration of the social plurality. But as wet 
have already seen, the power of the sovereign depends on the im- 
potence of the series. It is as other that the practico-inert individual 
serves the law and permits himself to be manipulated by forms of other- 
direction.* 

What have we really seen? Heterogeneous groups (as heterogeneous in 
their origins, structures, objects, and rates of temporalization as in the 
nature, scale, depth and significance of their actions) which at times 
condition one another more or less directly, at times oppose one 
another, and at times ignore each other, but all of which are themselves 
derived from series, or liable to relapse into seriality. Apart from that, 
the mediation of worked matter always and everywhere, between, 
individuals and even groups (when they are not directly determined in 
mutual solidarity or reciprocal opposition), creating the passive unity 
of the practico-inert through the alteration and resfication of the im- 
mediate bonds of reciprocity between men.” In certain cases, as we 
have seen—particularly when classes enter into struggle, through the 
mediation of organized groups—the unity of the group is reflected in 
the inert depths of the collective as a possibility of unity for everyone 
(as a possibility of transforming one’s other-bemg into common indi, ' j 
vid#ality). But even if the entire class were to destroy its seriality, 
ploitation, oppression and the struggle against oppression would ‘os 
be conditioned by 2 practico-inert split. i 
In an organized group, the latter can only arise through a praxis which 
has already taken it over. In ‘societies’, however, the practico-inert is £ 
an objective reality which manifests itself independently, in and through 
the alienation of every praxis; it is individual practice which seems to be 
taken over and absorbed by inanimate matter. Thus class conflict too 
appears as a transcendence and taking over of counter-finalities by each 
class and against the other. But in fact, far from ansing from sity, com- 
bat groups, parties and unions attempt to realize the unity of one class 
as a practico-inert senality against the other. Similarly, the basic 
(though most abstract and distant) aim of every class organization—the 
elimination of the other class, or its permanent subjection and co 
stitution as a willing slave, which comes to the same thing—1s not, 
with an organized group, imposed by the practical necessity of re- 
establishing unity of action. On the contrary, unity of action is achieved 
by each class with a view to realizing this aim; and it is the actual split 
of the practico-inert which produces it, as the only conceivable means of 





B Recwrence: the alienated unity of members of a series, E 
Alterity: a relation of separation, opposed to reciprocity. 

H Other-directron: the manipulation of a series by a sewersign—an individual (or growp) 
who (or which) manipulates serwes within an sestitetsomal group (cf. Critique of Dialectical 
Reason, pp. 643-54). 

D Worked matter: matter in which past praxis 18 incarnated. 
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creating a society which rules its own materiality and where man is the 
permanent mediation between men. Here, in short, two antagonistic 
unities are created, 1n opposition both to each other and to a seriality of 
impotence produced by a practico-inert process. In other words, con- 
flict within the group was a moment of the constituted dialectic.?6 


But how are we to conceive the dalsctical intelligibility of this negative 
reciprocity which establishes itself on the basis of an anti-dialectical 
break between the constituent dialectic and the constituted dialectic? 
Is history, at the level of large ensembles, an ambiguous interpene- 
tration of unity and plurality, of dialectic and anti-dialectic, of sense 
and non-sense? Are there, depending on the circumstances and on the 
particular ensemble in question, several totalizations related only by 
co-existence or some other external relation? Is it for the historian 
alone, in his historical investigation, to determine the directions in 
which a single praxis-process is resumed and retotalized at various 
levels, and to define the significant configurations to which a single 
event gives rise in the most disparate milieux? If we were to accept this 
thesis, we would be led back, by a détour, to historical neo-positivism. 
For many modern historians recognize, more or less implicitly, what 
one might call dialectical sequences within a history which still remains 
pluralist and analyticai. 


However, in order to settle the question, we must recall that men make 
history to the extent that it makes them. In the present case, this means 
that the practico-inert is produced by the counter-finalities of praxis 
precisely insofar as serialities of impotence, by making life impossible, 
give rise to the totalizing unity which transcends them. Thus the 
movement of historialization has three phases. In the first, a common 
praxis transforms the society through a totalizing action whose counter- 
finalities make its results practico-inert. In the second, the anti-social 
forces of the practico-inert impose a negative unity of self-destruction 
on the society, by usurping the unifying power of the praxis which 
produced them. In the third, the detotalized unity retotalizes itself in 
a common attempt to rediscover the objective by stripping it of 
counter-finalities. This, however, requires further examination. 





1$ Constituted dialectics: the dialectic of groxp praxis. Constituent dsalectsc. the dialectic of 
individual praxis. 
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Marxist Analysis and 
Post-Revolutionary China 


ommunist Party of China’s triumph in 1949 was an event of momentous 
ance. It put an end to the century of foreign intervention in China that had 
with the Opium War of 1840, and liberated a quarter of the world’s 
tion from control by capitalism. The cpc’s victory represented an act of 
tionary mobilization and struggle unequalled before or since, and began 
asformation of a country that had, for decades, been racked by war, 
, national disunity and the survivals of an archaic agrarian system. More- 
fter some years, the achievements and policies of the Chinese leadership 
to have an international resonance. China appeared to offer a point of 
ition for revolutionaries elsewhere—particularly for those who were no 
loyal followers of the Soviet Union or who were trying to make the 
tion in third-world societies that faced some of the problems encountered 
1a, The evolution of this relation between China and revolutionary move- 
outside its boundaries has involved, at times, a bewildering variety of 
ithe manner of seizing power, guerrilla tactics, forms of struggle in 


the 


post-revolutionary societies. It has extended to more specialized matters 
such as socialist medicine and aesthetics. But at the centre of the 
relationship have lain two themes that for a time appeared to define 
the exemplary and effective side of the Chinese revolution. Internally 
the crc and Mao himself advocated, with varying intensity, a form of 
mass political activity and an egalitarianism in a post-revolutionary 
state unlike that seen anywhere else in the Communist world; while $ 
externally, the crc, after its earlier support for bourgeois régimes in the 
Bandung period of the mid-19508, championed a militant anti-imperial- 
ism and the rejection of a reformist or peaceful road to socialism. 
Subsequent events have underlined the need to be cautious about ho 
far these policy statements corresponded to Chinese practice. But th 

is no doubting how they were received internationally at the time and 
the positive manner in which many revolutionaries interpreted them. 


The Revereals of Chinese Policy 


These two themes—mass revolutionary mobilization at home, militant a 
internationalism abroad—correspond to the two most epochal phases 
of Chinese politics since 1949: the Cultural Revolution and, before 
that, the Sino-Soviet dispute. Yet while it was the hope aroused by 
these periods and their associated policies that so attracted revolution- 
anes abroad, it is the subsequent fate of these two trends that has so 
contradicted the assumed meaning of the earlier period and made re- 
examinations so necessaty. 1976 18 an apposite year to review this 
course. It is the year in which Mao and two of his closest comrades 
Chou En-lat and Chu Teh, have died. They were the three most promi 
nent members of the Chinese Leadership, the ones who but a year 
before, in their roles as head of the party, the government and the 
state, had signed the congratulatory telegram sent to the Vietnamese 
after the fall of Saigon. Their deaths alone would make it a watershed. 
1976 also marks the tenth and twentieth anniversaries respectively of x 
the initiation of the two phases just mentioned. It was in June-August 
1966 that, after some months of debate on the armed forces, the CPC 
leadership launched the Cultural Revolution in its full form and with it 
the Red Guard movement. And it was ten years before that, in April 
1956, that the first of two People’s Daily articles concerning “The His- 
torical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ staked out the 
positions from which the cpc was to conduct the dispute with the 
Soviet Union in the subsequent seven years. 


Yet it is not merely the coincidences of mortality or the convenience o 
anniversary that make 1976 a suitable retrospective year in which to 
review Chinese internal politics and foreign policy. There is another 
more poignant reason, namely that 1976 has seen the most extreme 
examples yet of the Chinese denial in practice of those very policies 
which it so militantly propounded before, in words at least. At home; 
as Mao retired into his terminal illness, the crc leadership was con- 
vulsed by a struggle which led to the dismissal of Teng Hsiao-ping and 
the appointment, in early April, of Hua Kuo-feng as premier. This 
transfer was unmistakably confined to the upper leadership, was viru- 
lently factional in character and was evidently ill-received by the 


fe 


Chinese masses.! The mass demonstration 1n Peking in early Apru, ana 
its official repression, was testimony to the profound tension which 
existed between the Government and at least some sections of the 
population. The developments since Mao’s death have continued this 
pattern of factional fighting within the leadership, whilst the population 
have been kept in ignorance and called out only to salute the victors 
and condemn the defeated, the ‘gang of four’. 


Meanwhile abroad the Chinese, who ten and twenty years ago were 
the champions of colonial revolution and guerrilla war, have denounced 
the struggle of the Angolan people. The Chinese press has even wel- 
comed the death of Cuban soldiers sent to assist Angola on the grounds 
that these are the agents of (Soviet social-) imperialism. This foreign 
policy has been unambiguous and sustained: there can be no doubt 
that it is carried on with the full consent of the whole cec leadership 
and that the latter is well aware of what it is doing.? As such, it repre- 
sents a departure from revolutionary principles and adds to the list of 
previous Chinese betrayals in Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Sudan and Chile. 
Recent Chinese practices mean that whatever support they still give to 
revolutionaries in some countries (e.g. Thailand) cannot be taken as a 
firm commitment. In recent years Chinese foreign policy has exceeded 
any capitulation to imperialism effected by the Moscow ‘revisionists’. 
The Soviet leaders have, it is true, degraded the concept of proletarian 
internationalism, by invoking it to justify their invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia while agreeing, at the meeting of European CP’s in Berlin in 
June 1976, to ceate using it in relations with the Communist Parties of 
Western Europe. But the Soviet Union has furnished indispensable 
economic and military support to Cuba, Vietnam, South Yemen and 
Angola. The Chinese Government has, by contrast, allowed its rela- 
tions with the most significant anti-imperialist forces to decline pre- 
cipitately, and in the case of Angola its actions have aligned it with the 
darkest forces opposing national liberation. Indeed the Chinese leaders 


have taken to encouraging and celebrating the moet belligerent and 
reactionary imperialist politicians.’ 


Livio Maitan’s Survey 


Such reversals necessitate thorough analysis by Marxists: we have to 





1 For an eye-witness account of popular antipathy towards the anti-Teng campaign, 
sce John Gittings in The Guardian, 31 May 1976. 

2 That the crc is and has for years been perfectly well informed of the Angolan 
situation, and of the character of ontra and the FNLA, is well shown in an article by a 
former supporter of the crc’s policies, Wilfred Burchett, in Afrig- As, 19 April 
1976, ‘L’ Empire du Milieu et le Monde Exterieur’. 

3 Tt is indeed hard to see what the Chinese could now do to take their betrayal of 
foreign revolutionary movements further in their attempt to win friends, A curious 
Chinese failure in this respect concerns Peking’s policy towards the Sultenate of 
Oman. China supported the guerrillas of the People’s Front for the Liberation of 
Oman between 1968 and 1971, but has since then ceased to publictre guerrilla activi- 
ties and has taken to supporting the attempt of the Shah of Iran to crush ‘subversion’ 
1n the Gulf. The Chinese have tried, via the British Foreign Office, to establish rels- 
tions with the Sultan, but the latter hes so far refused Peking’s overtures. He is 
apparently suspicious of having any Communist embassies in his country. In 1975 
the rFLo guerrillas published an ‘Open Letter to the Chinese People’ in which they 
appealed for more aid. It seems to have gone unheeded. 
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araw the conclusions tor revolutionary theory and politics and counter 
both the smug relief of the right and the apologias of the sinophile left. 
It is precisely this aim that guides Livio Maitan’s Perty, Army and 
Masses in China, now issued in an English edition that updates and 
expands the original 1969 Italian version.* Maitan’s preface argues that 
up to now writing on China has been dominated by two erroneous 
approaches: an anticommunist one, which has no understanding of 4 
revolutionary theory and politics, and a school of naive enthusiasts who 
reproduce official Chinese thinking. ‘Very rarely’, Maitan writes, ‘is 
any attempt made at an independent political assessment of the achieve- 
ments and contradictions of the revolutionary process.’ His aim is ‘ 
measure Chinese Communism against its own proclaimed commitm 
to Marxism and Leninism.’ The book is sub-titled ‘A Marxist Interpre- 
tation of the Cultural Revolution and its Aftermath’, and it is a thorough 
account of events in China since 1965, preceded by a concise summary 
of events between 1949 and 1965. Because it assesses the statements and 
policies of the cec in Marxist terms, it represents a significant break 
with the two schools mentioned before, and with a third school that has 
developed as a result of China’s breakthrough on the diplomatic front, 
that of non-Marxist and often rather right-wing biespeasant sympa-— 
thizers. Maitan’s work is a highly original development in the field of 
writing on China, and the reason for this originality is the very fact 
that it has an independent grasp of Marxist theory. For the enemies of 
communism, whatever the Chinese leaders do is Marxism: it is accord- 
ingly to be opposed, or, where possible, tamed. For the sympathizers of 
different kinds, the crc leadership provides correct guidelines in all 
situations: Chairman Mao and the masses commune at home, while the; 
two ‘superpowers’ stalk the world outside. Maitan’s orientation À 
firmer and politically superior to these alternatives. , ‘i 
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But Maitan’s is not just a Marxist book, nor just a ‘Marxist-Leninist’ 
one, if Peking’s supporters are denied exclusive use of this term. 
Another characteristic of this work is that its author is a leading mem- £ 
ber of the Fourth International. Party, Army and Masses in China is there- 
fore a book written within the political tradition derived from Trotsky, 
and as such it exhibits some of the strengths and weaknesses associated 
with that tradition. Whether or not it is legitimate to speak of a distinct 
and systematic body of theory and politics called ‘Trotskyism’ is beyond 
the scope of this discussion. But it is clear that it would be wrong to say 
that this was a ‘Trotskyist’ book on China for at least two reasons: first, 
because there is no constitutive analysis by Trotsky of China from 
which later work could be derived; and secondly, because since 194 
there has been considerable division within the general ambit of the \y 
Trotskyist movement about how to interpret the Chinese revolution. 
Nonetheless, the author’s allegiance to the Trotskyist tradition is 
evident in his work and is an important part of it. While it accounts for 

a good deal of his independent and critical discussion of China, it also 
leads him to some awkward but pertinent problems, that he does not x 
resolve in an adequate manner. 





* Lrvio Maitan, Party, Army and Masses in China: a Marsxast Interpretation of the Caltaral 
Resolstron and sts Aftermath, NLB, London 1976. 
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Cultural Revolution and Mass Manipulation 


Maitan’s book is divided into three parts. The first five chapters of 
Part One, “The Context: 1949-65’, summarize the main economic and 
political developments from the establishment of the People’s Republic 
to the eve of the Cultural Revolution. He describes the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958 and the establishment of the communes, whilst a 
chapter on the balance sheet of the first fifteen years identifies what 
Maitan considers to be the basic problems that were unsolved in the 
mid-1960s. In economics these related above all to policies on the 
peasantry, and involved dilemmas that are common to most third- 
world countries involved in industrielization: ‘the contradiction be- 
tween the need to finance economic and industrial growth by more 
effectively expropriating the agricultural surplus and the need to avoid 
conflict with the peasantry; and the contradiction between the need for 
material incentives to stimulate middle and poor peasants to produce 
more and the inevitable growth of private fortunes and inequalities 
that material incentives give rise to’ (p. 55). The remnants of the old 
bourgeoisies and some new cadres enjoyed considerable economic and 
social privileges. Meanwhile, the crc itself was split by major divisions 
1n the leadership, as was indicated by the fact that the Party Congress 
had been postponed long past its constitutional deadline. 


The seven chapters of Part Two, on the three years of the Cultural 
Revolution, are the core of the book. They give a systematic account of 
this tumultuous period, whilst at the same time they try to elicit from 
the available material answers to some of the important underlying 
issues: the role of the working class, the independence of the varying 
factions from the crc leadership, and the nature of the party commit- 
tees and new bodies set up as the Cultural Revolution was brought to 
an end. There 1s a particularly interesting chapter on the dismissed 
leaders: here Maitan takes the seven most prominent officials attacked 
and assesses the charges against them.3 He shows that in many cases the 
charges made against specific individuals applied to the crc as a whole 
in the period under discussion, and that other charges such as that con- 
cerning the desire to restore capitalism are spurious. The final chapter 
in this section, ‘Maoism and the Problems of the Transition Period’, 
evaluates the issues raised by the Cultural Revolution and the manner 
of their solution. Maitan argues that while there can be no doubt of the 
masses’ participation in the Cultural Revolution, and while it was not 
orchestrated in any simple sense, ‘the leadership was constantly trying 
to channel and control the mass movement which it had helped to bring 
about and to re-establish a relationship with the rank-and-file that was 
essentially paternalistic and authoritarian’ (p. 244). Maitan brings out 
the role of the army in the later stages of the Cultural Revolution and 
shows how it dominated the new crc institutions: by the time of the 
Ninth Congress in 1969, 140 members and alternate members of the 
central committee out of 279 were military personnel (p. 288). How- 
ever much it may be argued that the Chinese army is a people’s army, 
this military representation must seriously qualify any judgement on 





3 Those discussed are. Teng T'o, Lu Ting-i, P’eng Chen, Chou Yang, T'ao Chu, 
Teng Haiao-ping, Lm Shao-chi. 


the permanently democratizing effects of the Cultural Revolution. The 
other two components of these revolutionary committees were the 
revolutionary cadres and the mass organizations: to the extent that the 
army was a people’s army, there should have been no need for it to play 
the role which the other two components could play equally well. 


Part Three, on the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution, contains four’, 
chapters. One surveys the economic performance of the Chinese 
economy since 1965 and brings out the achievements as well as the 
continuing underlying weaknesses. Further chapters survey the fall of 
Lin Piao in 1971 and the course of Chinese foreign policy, whilst a final 
chapter on the social nature of China analyses what it considers to be 
contradiction between the masses and the bureaucracy. Of Mao him 
self, and the conflicts in his political record, Maitan writes: ‘He pro- 
claimed and had it proclaimed that the masses decide everything and 
that it is necessary to learn from them, whereas in reality he built up a 
system that was extremely centralized politically and monolithic in 
tendency, based on an authoritarianism of which the boundless cult of 
his person was the symbol’ (p. 356). In his concluding remarks, Maitan 
stresses a need for the Chinese revolution to break through the national F 
boundaries constricting it and to introduce ‘real democracy’ in China. 
There is, he claims, a need for a new revolution, this time against the 
bureaucracy. 


The strength of Maitan’s book lies in his treatment of the theories and 
policies of the crc. Here Maitan quite nghtly exposes the thoroughly 
un-Marxist and metaphoric use of concepts like ‘taking the capitalist 
road’ and ‘seizing power’, common during the Cultural Revolution, as 
well as the unrigorous deployment of concepts about ‘capitalism’ an 
‘social-imperialism’ in relation to the Soviet Union. His arguments on'- 
the latter score apply equally to those who, not content with proclaim- 
ing the ‘capitalist’ character of the Soviet Union, have also declared 
China to be ‘capitalist’ too. His discussion of foreign policy examines 
more recent Chinese theories of world politics, including the model of Z 
the ‘two intermediate zones’ and the emphasis placed by Peking on 
building relations with ‘friendly’ governments whatever their social 
character. His criticism of the Chinese foreign policy of the early 19708, 
and especially of the rapprochement with the usa, is rendered all the 
more cogent because he shows that his analysis is, in this respect at 
least, supported by that of the Vietnamese (pp. 332-3). One could 
easily develop his critique to cover current CPC formulations about a 
‘bourgeoisie’ existing within the Chinese party and state. 


If this application of Marxist categories constitutes the strength o 
Maitan’s book, there are also places where Marxism is of little use and 
where Maitain is no better off than the conventional sinologist. For one 
of the basic characteristics of the crc, and one that is so prevalent that 
few commentators even remark on it, is its secrecy. A great deal of the 
recent history of the crc is either unknown, or at best ambiguous. And + 
this above all concerns the role of Mao. This is a secrecy that was 
deliberately fostered by the Mao cult, by the delphic manner in which 
certain newspaper articles were ‘attributed’ to someone who was 
supposed to be the democratically accountable chairman of a prole- 
tarian party, and by the competition in ventriloquy of those around him. 


It is often unclear how far Mao supported, or even knew about, policies 
cartied out in his name, and what his position in the recent disputes 
really was. Given his enormous prestige, and, presumably, power, it is 
hard to imagine how a coherent and fundamental opposition to him 
could have developed; yet there is no doubt that genuine and deep- 
rooted clashes within and without the leadership have occurred, and 
that the very heights to which Mao was raised made it easter for opposi- 
tions to act for a time by claiming to be the true supporters of their 
party chairman. A related problem surrounds the ideas and policies of 
defeated leaders such as Liu Shao-chi and Lin Piao. Their positions are 
unknown and, so far, not readily ascertainable from the evidence, 
which ıs drawn either from the accusations of their enemies or the 
record of their past. We know far less about what these crc leaders 
really thought than we do about comparable members of the cpsu 
since 1917. 


There are other limitations in Maitan’s analysis which, although at first 
sight significant, are not really so. Maitan’s work is based entirely on 
secondary sources—he has not been to China and does not use Chinese 
language material. He has had no confidential discussions to draw on, 
of the kind granted to some western journalists and visiting China- 
enthusiasts. But, given the quality of the material available in these 
ways, it is doubtful how far these limits are important. The main 
sources for studying Chinese politics are available in English. Visitors 
are notoriously precluded from any substantive political investigations, 
though they are usually hectored with whatever the current official 
obsession may be. Private conversations with Chinese leaders tend to 
bemuse the foreign visitor, as was borne out in the 1971-4 period by a 
spate of craven reports in the ‘Premier Chou assured us...’ mould. The 
transcripts of conversations between Mao and his foreign visitors pub- 
lished since the former’s death have indicated that these exchanges 
were no masterpieces of political cut-and-thrust. 


Two Silences: Women and the Nationalities 


However, if some limitations are unavoidable or trivial, the same cannot 
be said of two other important issues which this book does not raise: 
the position of women and that of the national minorities. Apart from 
one allusion to the lack of equal pay for women (pp. 267-8), there 1s no 
discussion of the specific conditions of work and life of half of China’s 
800 millions. No one doubts that there have been significant changes in 
the condition of women in China, and that the worst practices of the 
old society have been suppressed. But this relative improvement is quite 
compatible with the survival of abso/ate inequalities and oppressions. 
The only secure guarantee of the position of women in China would be 
a women’s organization with a degree of independence: such a group- 
ing existed prior to liberation and for some time afterwards, but it 
seems no longer to do so. Indeed it appears that one of the achieve- 
ments of the Cultural Revolution was to abolish the women’s feder- 
ation. The accounts of official Chinese and those of sympathetic 





§ One instance of this women’s movement 1n its pre-1949 phase 1s given in Ting 
Ling, “Thoughts on 8 March’, NLR 92. For an original and critical account of women 
in China, see the two articles by Suki Colegrave in Spars Rib, July and August 1976, 
which, among other issues, discuss the question of equal pay. 


observers tend to have an evasive or simplistic ring to them, and 
although there is much that is now known there would seem to be 
considerable doubt as to how far women in China are escaping from 
some traditional oppressions. In the first place, it is starkly evident from 
the photographs of central and local officiel gatherings that there are still 
very few women in positions of political importance in China. Secondly, 
it is well attested that Chinese official policy encourages concepts of ¥ 
motherhood, lays great stress on the family and discourages divorce. 
Sexual relations between people who are hot married are severely 
punished. On a separate but related level, it seems that the rights of 
homosexuals in China are systematically denied and that homo 
relations are punished with imprisonment and, if repeated, executio 
Thirdly, there is the fact to which Maitan alludes of unequal pay for' < 
men and women: this not only survives but is partially defended by 
the crc. It is therefore a sorry commentary on the conventional idea of 
what constitutes ‘Marxist’ and ‘Leninist’ analyses that these matters are 

. not discussed by Maitan at all. 


Less numerically important, but also politically relevant, is the question Ł 
of the national minorities. They make up only around 6 per cent of the ` 
population, far less than in the Soviet Union, but they now amount to 
close on 50 million people and occupy roughly half of China’s territory, 
on the outer perimeter, in Tibet, Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia. Here 
official Chinese policy seems to be an untransformed continuation of 
Sun Yat-sen’s theory, which sees the minorities as forming, with the 
Han majority, a single Chinese people. This, of course, denies—even 
in theory—the Leninist right to secession and is a standard bourgeois 
nationalist position, one that serves to occlude the de facto doninanoni 
of the Han. There is 2 clear analogy with various Middle Eastern‘+ 
states, which deny the separate national identity of the Kurds and treat 
them as a sub-section of whatever larger ethnic group they live with. 
It is indeed an unpalatable fact that the only mass movement inside 
China since 1949 that was in no way instigated by the crc leadership X 
was the Tibetan uprising of March-April 1959: reactionary in pro- 
gramme and leadership, it nevertheless indicated that China’s policies 
towards the nationalities have encountered serious difficulties. During 
the Cultural Revolution, the new provincial committee in Tibet also 
had a revealingly high percentage of non-Tibetan members. It is doubt- 
ful if any Communist country has successfully handled the question of 
` the national minorities, but there can be no doubt that in the Chinese 
case the theoretical refusal to break with an inherited bourgeois nation- 
alist position has itself contributed to the problem. \ 


Trotsky and Mao 


Beyond these specific problems there lies a general difficulty in Maitan’s 
work, stemming from an empiricist use of some Marxist concepts, and 
an avoidance of issues raised by the application of Trotsky’s ideas to y 
China. The ideas of Mao and of Trotsky, and the record of these two 
revolutionaries, are surrounded by an often overwhelming smoke of 
sectarian abuse and identification. Yet the encounter of their two 
traditions commaods a genuine interest for a readership that considers 
itself Marxist and Leninist, but, while evaluating positively some of the 


work of Trotsky and Mao, is not ideologically or organizationally 
bound to either, Although both had histories prior to these events, the 
Trotskyist and Maoist currents are above all results of the two major 
divisions in the international Communist movement since 1917: the 
Stalin Left Opposition dispute of 1925-9, and the Sino-Soviet dispute 
of 1956-63. In their genesis they are the two main political alternatives 
that have been produced within the Communist movement to the 
dominant policies of the cresu, and they have often been perceived as 
such, as contenders for that section of the Left which is seeking for a 
revolutionary position distinct from Moscow’s. 


For reasons related to their partially similar genesis, there is also an 
apparent resemblance in the policies these tendencies have advocated. 
Against the oppressive growth of the party and state apparatus in the 
Soviet Union, they have developed conceptions of anti-bureaucratic 
struggle (emphasis on soviets/cultural revolution); against the defens- 
ive and compromising foreign policy of Stalin and his successors, they 
have emphasized support for revolutions internationally. As Maitan at 
one point indicates (p. 312), both Trotsky and Mao have advocated 
concepts of ‘permanent’ or ‘uninterrupted’ revolution, shifting cate- 
goties in which they tried to find ways of overcoming the obstacles to 
revolution at home and abroad. Since Trotsky was an ally of Lenin’s 
and Mao the dominant official in the crc, both lend to their distinctive 
ideas the historic credit associated with their vital roles in, respectively, 
the Russian and Chinese revolutions. At first sight, at least, there 
appears to be some similarity of the two tendencies, both in history and 
in ideas. 


This apparent similarity is, however, deceptive, since in both origin and 
in political content there are basic differences. In the first place, Trotsky 
and the Left Opposition were a minority within the cpsu: they had 
helped to make the 1917 revolution, but after Lenin’s death, Stalin 
could defeat and suppress all opposition. Since the 1920s, the political 
heirs of the Left Opposition have been outcasts; they have been de- 
prived of the resources and prestige of State power in Russia and have 
failed to gain it anywhere else. Mao’s ideas were the dominant ideology 
in a party that held power: Mao and his followers have therefore found 
themselves in a quite different situation, with different responsibilities 
and far greater opportunities to assist revolutionaries elsewhere. Yet 
while this difference makes it misleading to compare the record of the 
two traditions as equivalents, the very success of the crc and its victory 
in 1949 do raise problems for the followers of Trotsky, since it is a 
tenet of the Trotskyist tradition that ‘Stalinized’ and “‘bureaucratized’ 
parties are conservative ones, which will not make revolutions. It was 
this perception which contributed to convincing Trotsky in the 19308 
of the need to break with the Comintern and to found the Fourth 
International. The question therefore arises of how a party of the 
cpc’s character, one that never broke with the cpsu under Stalin, could 
make a revolution. Was the crc not really ‘Stalinized’? Or if the crc 
was not a revolutionary party, how did a revolution occur in China? 
Or, perhaps what occurred was not really a revolution? If the cpc did 
not break with Stalin, and still refuses to do so clearly, is it a party 
similar to the cpsu and is China today a reproduction of the Soviet 
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Union? The crc has, of course, been able to evade the questions posed 
to it by the Trotskyist tradition: it has not tried to revise its hostility 
to Trotsky which was inherited from the Russian debate of the 19208, 
and the label ‘Trotskyist’ is still used as a term of abuse within the 
crc, although one doubts whether anyone in China could give a co- 
herent account of what Trotsky stood for.” Trotsky’s followers, on the 
other hand, cannot hide behind any established state power: they have 
therefore to confront the challenge which the Chinese revolution poses 
to them. 


It is not surprising that given the partial parallel between the two 
tendencies and the problem of an apparently counter-revolutionary 
party making a revolution, there should be an clement of uncertainty in 
the writings on China of some of Trotsky’s followers, who argue on 
some occasions that the crc is not ‘Stalinized’ and may even be in some 
respects ‘Trotskyist’, and then swing the other way and assimilate the 
cpc’s policies to those of the cpsu. Today, when the cpc’s internal and 
external shift to the right is so marked, the pendulum has swung towards 
the view that the similarities between Russia and China are strong, and 
that the crc is not a genuinely revolutionary party. However, a decade 
ago, the picture was different, and there appeared to be some reason for 
stressing the non-‘Stalinist’ character of the Chinese party. Mao had 
de facto defied Moscow; the policies he was calling for bore some verbal 
similarities to those advocated by Trotsky and his followers; in some 
of his unpublished writings Mao had also cnticized Stalin (and sub- 
sequent revelations have provided more material of this kind). At the 
height of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the Fourth International felt it 
appropriate to send a telegram of qualified support to the Chinese 
leadership. No one claimed Mao was a ‘Trotskyist’, but there has been 
a variation in emphasis on this question. A similar quandary is posed ın 
the case of Vietnam, where another problematic party has made a 
revolution. Vietnam too therefore raises a difficulty for the view that 
‘Stalinized’ parties are counter-revolutionary. 


The central sections of Maitan’s book were written in the late sixties 
and it must be said that there are only a few signs that Maitan was 
captured by the revolutionary allure of Maoist politics at that time. 
Moreover, this emancipation from any political loyalty to Peking helps 
to clarify the difference between the two traditions. For example, the 
similarity between Trotsky’s and Mao’s conceptions of anti-bureau- 
cratic struggle is only a superficial one. Mao emphasized the mass line, 
the mobilization of millions of people in order to reform the party 
structure and alter the attitudes of those taking part. But this policy 
was not a dewocratic one, and Mao was careful to avoid stipulating any 
clear institutional norms of proletarian democracy. His 1957 work 
On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People is an attempt to 
work out ways of coping with contradictions in a non-administrative 
manner. But, apart from the fact that it has been more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, it is theoretically quite weak in that it 
concerns itself with various practices—struggling, discussing etc.—and 
not with the institutional guarantees for democracy in state and party: 





7 For examples, sec Maitan, pp. 252-3. 
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Letting 100 flowers bloom is one thing—they can easily wither. Func- 
tioning workers’ councils and organized oppositions within the party 
have to be crushed. One of the strengths of the Trotskyist tradition is 
precisely its insistence on this aspect of the Bolshevik inheritance.® The 
writings of Isaac Deutscher on China were exemplary in that, while he 
refused to take the easy way out of condemning China outright as just 
another ‘Stalinist’ state, he also refused to be stampeded into a fashion- 
able sinophilia which avoided the substantive issues of proletarian 
democracy.’ Maitan’s work too is guided by this latter consideration 
and it is this which enables him to produce a coherent critique of the 
Cultural Revolution, one that is convincing but at the same time free-of 
the demonology that mars some other assessments of the crc. $ 


Critical Achievements and Evasions 


On the other hand, there are a number of issues which Maitan fails to 
handle adequately, and these failings are bound up with his empiricist 
use of Trotsky’s concepts, an empiricism which is in part a consequence 
of Maitan’s failure to develop these concepts in an adequate manner, Orb 
to confront the problems involved in explaining how the crc made a 
revolution. Maitan’s analysis is theoretically grounded in so far as an 
identifiable set of interrelated concepts underlines his study; some of 
these concepts are generic to Marxism, others are specific to the Trotsky- 
ist tradition. But in the latter case the application of a conceptual system 
originally developed for Russia to the Chinese revolution raises a 
number of specific issues relating to the different histories of these two 
revolutions and the present character of the post-revolutionary state. 
While there is nothing inherent in Trotsky’s concepts themselves t 
impels Maitan to be empiricist, he could only overcome this empiricism. 
by going beyond Trotsky’s original analysis, and by tackling the prob- 
lem represented by the crc. 


Many of both the strengths and the weaknesses of Maitan’s analysis | 
stem from the fact that he applies to contemporary China an unmodified 
version of Trotsky’s concept of political bureaucracy. Maitan argues 
that China’s economic and political system is fundamentally the same 
as that of the Soviet Union. From 1949 ‘the political structures of the 
People’s Republic shared one crucial feature with those of the Soviet 
Union after the rise of Stalin—all decisions, and indeed all real political 
discussion, is reserved for a tiny group of top party leaders’ (p. 9). Ata 
later point Maitan writes that ‘a political apparatus, superimposed on 
the masses and represented in its most concentrated form in the cen . 
leadership, wields decisive powers, taking basic policy decisions a 
above all deciding what to do with the surplus product. This stratum > 
derives its power and privileges not from direct or indirect ownership 
of the means of production, but from the functions it performs... by 





* Trotaky’s own record on this matter was not consistent, gieo his support in 1920) 
for the militarzation of the labour force and for the ban on factions within the ` 
Bolshevik Party in 1921. But the policies of the Left Opposition did insist on real 
guarantees of inner-party democracy, which the crc has never practised or even 
advocated clearly. 

9 See espectally ‘Maoism—1its origins, background and outlook’, by Isaac Deutscher, 
Socialist Register, 1964. 
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virtue of its political dominance...’ (p. 355). Maitan does not system- 
atically explain the social and historical origin of this bureaucratic 
stratum, though there are allusions to factors he considers relevant: 
the influence of the ‘Stalinist’ ideology transmitted by the Comintern, 
the low level of the forces of production, the weakness of the Chinese 
working class and characteristics of the Chinese peasantry which made 
it a suitable social support for a bureaucratized and militarized Com- 
munist Party (cf. pp. 356, 349). Martan insists that there is an ultimate 
incompatibility between this political bureaucracy and the transitional 
social formation which it sustains and guarantees. Such a perspective 
has the strength that it grasps the essentially non-capitalist nature of the 
Soviet Union and China, it furnishes an insight into their political 
dynamic and it rejects the claims of these states to be the authentic 
embodiment of socialism or proletarian democracy. It emancipates 
Maitan from the officially promoted mythologies without leading him 
to any perilous and unscientific assimilation of China or the Soviet 
Union to the capitalist world. Since the bureaucratic stratum postu- 
lated by Maitan has a definite relationship to the historical process, and 
to identified class forces, it is quite distinct from facile and vacuous 
theories of a pure power élite. But granted these strengths in Maitan’s 
approach it must be said that he too often fails to build upon them. He 
is content with refuting the more widespread misconceptions rather 
than with developing a fully adequate account of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and Chinese state, and tackling the most difficult and crucial 
questions of Marxist evaluation that this would require. The weakness 
and empiricism of Maitan’s exposition are evident in at least four areas: 
1. the question of the specificity of the Chinese revolution and Chinese 
state; 2. the precise link between the phenomenon of bureaucracy and 
the Cultural Revolution; 3. the political character of the Chinese 
Communist Party; and 4. a latent political idealism and ungrounded 
optimism concerning China’s immediate future. 


1. China’s Specificity 


Maitan holds that both the Soviet Union and China are transitional 
societies ruled by political bureaucracies, but beyond this he never tries 
to provide a coherent statement of the similarities and dissimilarities 
between the Soviet and Chinese revolutions, and between the crsu and 
the crc. It might be thought that this is asking too much, but it is a 
comparison that is necessarily posed by the influence of the Trotskyist 
tradition on Maitan: his analysis is recurrently haunted by Trotsky’s 
work on the Soviet Union. Yet, although there certainly are funda- 
mental similarities in the mode of production, there are such striking 
historical dissimilarities that any application of concepts derived from 
the Soviet Union must be justified and qualified by an indication of 
their nature and extent. One great distinction is that the Chinese 
revolutionary process lasted for over four decades before its triumph 
in 1949 and involved a mass mobilization and social transformation of 
a kind that only began in Russia after 1917. Since 1949 the Chinese 
party has, for all its drawbacks, continued to enjoy a degree of popular 
support that never existed in Russia after the initial years of the revolu- 
tion. This is evident from two elementary facts. First, the political 
police has never played the role in China that it has played and, despite 
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changes, continues to play in Russia. Secondly, no Soviet or Eastern 
European leadership would dare to launch something like the Cultural 
Revolution: it was this that made it such a striking departure and one 
that so impressed revolutionaries abroad. Even the demonstration in 
Tien An Men square this April was remarkable in this respect: in so far 
as it was a public act of opposition by a substantial body of crc mem- 
bers, it was of a kind not seen in Russia since the Left Opposition’sY 
attempted protest in Red Square in November 1927. Yet, on the other 
hand, the Chinese revolution has suffered from limitations even greater 
than those experienced in Russia. At the base of the Bolshevik revolu- 

` tion Jay the soviets, functioning if frail instruments of workers’ power. 
No such democratic institutions lay at the centre of the Chinese revol 
tion, which was firmly controlled by the crc. There was never a 
tradition of inter-party debate in the cpc comparable to that which 
existed in the early days of the Bolshevik state, and later attempts to 
fabricate the appearance of inter-party discussion have, as this book 
documents, been part of a manipulative leadership policy. Different 
mass currents have emerged—in 1957 (100 Flowers), 1967 (Shanghai 
workers) and 1976 (Tien An Men): but precisely because they have + 
been outside the leadership’s control, these have been rapidly quelled. 


Given differences of this magnitude, it 1s unacceptable for Maitan to 
bring in without a proper discussion of these divergences concepts 
derived from an analysis of the Soviet Union. Yet this is what he does, 
and it produces the underlying weakness of his approach. At one point 
he talks confidently of ‘the basic similarity of the bureaucracies in 
China and the Soviet Union’ (p. 318), whilst a few pages later he is at 
pains to warn that Chine ‘is not simply a replica of the Soviet Union 
thirty years ago’ (p. 347). Yet he does not tell us in what way China is 
not a replica of Stalin’s Russia. This is to abandon the question just at 
the point where ıt becomes most interesting and important. 


2. Bureaucracy and the Cultural Revolution ‘3 


This empiricism is evident too in Maitan’s discussion of the problem 
of bureaucracy in the post-revolutionary era, and of the social ‘ten- 
sions’ prevailing in China. From the Critigue of the Gotha Programme 
onwards, the Marxist conception of bureaucracy has never maintained 
that bureaucratic phenomena are entirely avoidable, even if it should 
always be possible to avoid a complete bureaucratization of party and 
state. A body of full-time and specialist officials was necessary to make 
the Chinese revolution and to organize the different branches of party, 
and state in the period after 1949. In the prevailing conditions, how 
could this have been reconciled with effective control of the apparatus 
by the workers and peasants ? Instead of supplying a careful and explicit 
answer to this question, Mattan contents himself with a pragmatic and 
inconsistent solution. In the first part of the book, he acknowledges the 
immense administrative tasks facing the new government in the period y 
immediately following 1949, and implicitly approves of many of the 
measures then adopted. In the central portions of the book dealing with 
the Cultural Revolution, however, he quotes with apparent approval a 
plethora of Red Guard allegations of bureaucratic abuse directed at 
opponents of Mao; only in a later chapter, that on the dismissed leaders, 
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does he reveal that many allegations of this sort cannot be accepted at 
face value and were designed to obfuscate important political questions. 
Tt is thus difficult to deduce from Maitan’s account what he considers to 
be the critical bureaucratic excess in post-revolutionary China. Although 
Maitan makes a passing reference to the foreign policy differences that 
helped to precipitate the Cultural Revolution, he th er tends to 
accord almost as much weight to the signifi yf purely ‘anti- 
bureaucratic’ themes in the subsequent struggles As did the official 
Maoist accounts of this period. Moreover, Maitan sometimes stresses 
the economic contradictions and inequalities produced by bureaucracy 
while underplaying its political privileges and repressive features. 


Maitan tries to relate the conflicts in the crc leadership and in the 
development of the Cultural Revolution te-underlying socio-economic 
factors, and in so doing he spells out what he refers to as ‘tensions’ and 
‘contradictions’ in Chinese society. The suggestion is that these gene- 
rated the major convulsions or at least exacerbated them. But he 
advances no coherent analysis, only a juxtaposition which the reader is 
invited to solve by an act of faith. In Chapter Five, he discusses the 
economic problems and social differentiation existing in the mid-1960s 
and then adds that ‘on the eve of the Cultural Revolution China was 
rent by wide-ranging and fairly clear-cut social divisions’. But there is 
never any properly theorized account of what kinds of ‘tensions’, 
‘contradiction’ or ‘rending’ is involved, nor to what extent the exist- 
ence of inequalities finds a reflection in political life. 


The double imprecision on the questions of bureaucracy and of the 
tensions in China indicates that Maitan’s is not a full analysis of the 
Cultural Revolution: he provides an excellent demystification and 
rebuts the grandiose claims made for ıt, but he does not explain it. It is 
one thing to say that certain tensions exacerbated the Cultural Revolu- 
tion; quite another to claim that they were its underlying cause. Maitan 
cannot say: he cannot provide a fully Marxist account of the convul- 
sions of the past ten years, since he has no clear idea of what the specific 
character of the Chinese state is. To do that would involve elaborating 
a systematic comparison between the Soviet Union and China, and 
facing the dilemmas inherent in the application of Trotsky’s analysis of 
the Soviet Union to China. 


3. Characterizing the CPC 


Maitan encounters further difficulties when he comes to explaining 
how a revolution was made in China. If the crc is basically similar to 
the cpsu then it would appear that a ‘bureaucratized’ and ‘Stalinized’ 

has made a revolution. Whereas in Russia there was a clear break 
with the death of Lenin, which marked the suppression of the remain- 
ing aspects of Bolshevik democracy and the triumph of a bureaucratic 
régime, no such degeneration took place in China. The Chinese revolu- 
tion cannot have been betrayed in this way and there must exist some 
continuity between the leadership which defeated the Kuomintang and 
the one which shakes the hands of Pinochet and Mobutu. Similarly 
there is a link between the bureaucracy that exists today and that of the 
1940s. Although this issue falls outside the main scope of the work, it is 


one that is necessarily raised by the concepts used, and Maitan indeed 
provides us with his answer. The crc did sof make the revolution of its 
own volition: it was rather obliged to seize power because ‘the intran- 
sigence of the Kuomintang and the old ruling classes ruled out the 
possibility of collaboration and compromise, and the Communist Party 
had to place itself at the head of an impetuous mass movement which 
was developing in an anti-capitelist and not merely in an anti-imperialist Y 
and anti-feudal direction’ (pp. 313-14). Then, after the revolution, the 
CPC imposed its bureaucratic control. Neat as this may be, this implies 
the existence of a spontaneous and sustained mass movement, and 
ignores the fact that it was the crc itself which organized and ind | 
regimented the Chinese masses in the course of the revolutio 
struggle. The CPC /ed a struggle, not merely in the late 19408 but in the 
two decades prior to that. If the crc is bureaucratized now, then it was 
also bureaucratized prior to 1949, and it was through the leadership of 
this bureaucracy that victory was won. It is, moreover, noteworthy 
that this ‘Stalinized’ leadership incurred Stalin’s wrath by ignoring his 
advice to compromise and by pressing on to victory. 

There is a further issue that Maitan would have to discuss in order = 
provide a theory of how the Chinese revolution came about, namely the 
legacy of Trotsky’s own views on China and those of his Chinese 
followers. While Trotsky’s writings on China contain important and 
valid judgements, they also raise difficulties for those in the Trotskyist 
tradition. Sometimes these difficulties have been evaded by an over- 
simplified account of Trotsky’s views and a unilateral concentration on 
the fate of the Chinese revolution in the 19208. 4 


As Deutscher has written, it is ‘one of the legends of vulgar Trotskyism - 
which maintains that the Opposition had from the beginning unremit- 
tingly resisted Stalin and Bukharin’s “betrayal” of the Chinese revolu- 
tion’.1° In a sense everything hangs on the word ‘unremittingly’. 
Trotsky and the Opposition supported the necessity for a United Front Ë 
between the crc and the kur so long as a military struggle against the 
Northern warlords was in prospect, indeed right up until the end of 
March 1927, when the xu began to attack the crc." Within the 
leading organs of the cpsu, and in private correspondence, Trotsky 
nevertheless insisted that the crc should preserve its organizational and 
political independence of its temporary ally, and warned of the perils of 
total immersion in the rut. But Trotsky did not fight openly or de- 
cisively for his line; few, if any, Chinese Communists can have been 
aware of it until it was too late. Trotsky’s conduct at this time raises 
serious questions. Even if the cpsu had still been a genuinely demo- 
cratic party it would surely have been quite wrong for one of its > 
leaders to place party patriotism—even in the form of adherence to 
the supposed tenets of democratic centralism—above the interests of 





T 
10 The Prophet Unaræsd, London 1959, p. 321. 

11 Leon Troisky on China, New York 1976, p. 126. This contains most of Trotaky’s 
writings from 1925 to 1940, and an introduction which attempts to refute criticisms 

of Trotsky’s role by Deutscher and others. On this matter see also Conrad Brandt, 
Stalin's Failure in Chena, Cambridge, Mass. 1959; E. H. Carr, Socialism x One Country 
1924-1926, London 1964, pp. 811-120., and Deutscher op. cit. ` 
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another Communist Party and the practice of open debate within the 
revolutionary movement. The record is, therefore, a good deal more 
complex than many of Trotsky’s followers, from Harold Isaacs onwards, 
would have us believe. 


In the 19308 Trotsky devoted some attention to the development of the 
revolution in China, but he was extremely suspicious of its exclusive 
reliance on the peasantry. He warned of the dangers of an anarchist 
tendency within the crc, and mistakenly drew an analogy with 
Makhno’s movement in the Ukraine after 1917. He believed that the 
Chinese revolution would only triumph once the working class had 
taken the lead again. Many of his own followers in China tended to be 
even more hostile to the crc and were unable to explain the final 
triumph of the crc when it came.” Yet although ‘ in error’, at a deeper 
level Trotsky’s position poses, correctly, an issue that must underlie any 
proper study of the Chinese revolution and of its comparability with 
the Russian: the effects of the absence of any significant working-class 
role after the 19208 on the crc and on the whole character of the post- 
1949 state. The dilemma faced by members of the Trotskyist movement 
in the 19308 and 19408 remains for them today as it does for all Marx- 
ists: what the social character of the revolutionary movement was and 
how it could possibly tiumph. 


4. Maitan’s Idealist Optimism 


The final issue in which the dilemmas of Maitan’s analysis are evident 
is in its latent political idealism. Early on in the volume (pp. 20-1) 
Maitan laments the absence of soviets in China and insists that they 
played a major role in the Russian revolution. Whilst this may be a 
convenient way of criticizing the crc, it ignores the different historical 
character of the two revolutions (the lack of significant working-class 
activity in China) and the inescapably military character of the cpc’s 
seizure of power. That Maitan could propose such a development is 
only possible because of the failure, already discussed, to produce an 
analysis of how the Chinese revolution occurred. Towards the end of 
the volume Maitan’s argument is again marred by what amount to 
ultra-left platitudes on the future of China. After showing how the 
crc brought the Cultural Revolution to an end, we are told that ‘in the 
course of the Cultural Revolution and as a result of the movement, the 
balance of forces tipped towards the masses. Future confrontations will, 
therefore, take place under objective conditions... and subjective 
conditions... more favourable to the masses than before’ (p. 353). 
Yet the weight of all his preceding analysis has shown that, while 
independent currents may emerge, the mass campaigns in China are 





12 Harold Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Reveletsen, Stanford 1951 edition, pp. 189f. 
D Immediately after Mzo’s victory, most of the commdes were surprised and asked 
themselves why we had failed and Mao succeeded—esomething the Chinese Trotsky- 
ists had never thought possible. How to explain this simple fact was the main prob- 
lem... We always said that Mao’s party was a petty-bourgeois party. But according 
to the theory of permanent revolution, no petty-bourgeois party can ever lead a 
proletarian revolution. Then there is a contradiction between the fact and the theory. 
Tae real point ia that we misjudged reality” F. Wang, ‘Memoirs of a Chinese Trotsky- 
ist’, [ntermational, Vol. 2 No. 3, Summer 1974, P. 34- 
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controlled by the crc leadership, and that were the masses to tip any 
balance in their favour the leadership would quickly set about restoring 
the situation. Eloquent disproof of Maitan’s view is provided by the 
recent career of Teng Hsiao-ping. The campaign that ousted him was 
markedly more confined to the top of the party than previous ones: 
there were no appeals, even of a demagogic kind, to ‘bombard the 
headquarters’ or ‘seize power’, as had occurred in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Even more striking, however, than the manner of Teng’s depar- 
ture was the way in which he had become premier again: here was a man 
who had been denounced throughout Chine dunng the Cultural 
Revolution as an opponent of Mao and a ‘capitalist roader’, and who 
then—without any apparent justification or explanation to the masses— 
became premier. 


The campaign launched almost immediately after Mao’s death against 
the ‘gang of four’ illustrates a similar pattern. Whatever the majority of 
cec members and of the Chinese people may have thought, there is no 
doubt that the timing and outcome of the dispute between the four and 
their opponents was decided by a struggle within the leadership, in 
which the crudest accusations and conspiracy substituted for any 
serious intra-party debate. The mobilization of the masses after the fall 
of the ‘four’ was blatantly decided at the top, and the issues were further 
obscured by the flood of personal vilification that followed. The 
leadership’s contempt for the Chinese people has never been so 


apparent. 


Perhaps part of the problem in his discussion of party-masses relations 
resides ın Maitan’s tendency to portray the ultra-Maoist ‘radicals’ as in 
some valid sense the Left of the crc leadership. Maitan does furnish an 
informative account of the emergence of the Shanghai ‘radicals’ during 
the course of the Cultural Revolution, (pp. 138-40) but he thereafter 
writes of them as if they were genuinely to the left of such figures as 
Teng Hsiao-ping, whose rehabilitation is regarded as simply a shift to 
the right. The demonstration of April 1976 in Tien An Men square 
suggests both that Teng Hsiao-ping is a more ambivalent figure than 
Mattan’s account would allow, and that the Peking masses had identi- 
fied the Maoist ‘radicals’ as those responsible for many of the most 
oppressive policies of the present leadership of the crc. On foreign 
issues the ‘radicals’ seem to have been among the most ardent support- 
ers of the policy symbolized by the Shanghai Declaration—issued 
jointly with President Nixon at a time when Vietnam was being sub- 
jected to a massive and murderous bombardment at the orders of 
China’s guest. Maitan’s analysis seems to be that the positions won by 
the ultra-~Maoists represented a weakening of the political bureaucracy 
and hence some sort of gain for the masses. He gives insufficient weight 
to the utterly confusionist politics that have been the hallmark of the 
group closest to Mao during the whole period of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and its aftermath, and interprets too indulgently their pseudo- 
egalitarian demagogy. The ‘radicals’ have been the pace-setters in 
blatant factional manipulation, wanton misrepresentation of opponents, 
jealous defence of their own political privileges, grotesque and super- 
stitious appeals to Mao’s authority and cynical advocacy of collusion 
with imperialism. Maitan himself provides some evidence for this, so it 
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remains mysterious why he persists in regarding the consequence of 
the Maoist campaigns as tipping the belance of forces in favour of the 
masses. All the indications are that the balance has tipped the other way. 
And the truth about the mass campaigns is therefore not as Maitan 
claims, but rather as is claimed by the Chinese Trotskyist whom Maitan 
quotes as saying that ‘all shades of popular opinion, at all levels of 
society, are for the most part fed up with the continuous churning out } 
of campaign after campaign in the course of Mao’s so-called “uninter- 
rupted revolution” ’ (p. 307). 


The book ends with a call for a new revolution in China and for ‘the. 
smashing of the barriers between national states inherited from the oe 
society’. Yet there is no indication whatsoever that these processes are 
under way, and Maitan himself ends in the ultimate paragraph by 
admitting that the ‘real’ struggle against ‘the bureaucracy’ has not yet 
even begun (p. 357). One might have expected some more hopeful 
conclusion than this if, as earlier alleged, the masses had really made 
some advances ın recent years. Yet here the accumulated ambiguities of 
Maitan’s analysis coalesce. Able to identify the limitations of the crc , 
and the Cultural Revolution, he fails to provide an adequate analysis of’ 
the last decade, and of the Chinese revolution. Unwilling to deal 
systematically with the problems raised by a Marxist evaluation of the 
Chinese revolution he falls back upon mandatory but idealistic declama- 
tions. There is, unfortunately, no indication that Maitan’s hope of a 
new ‘political’ revolution 1s likely to be satished. On present evidence 
the Chinese people and revolutionaries outside China will have to live 
with the crc and with the Chinese state as they have emerged from 
their recent history. This poses anew the question of the internatio 
significance of the Chinese revolution. Although it is a subject ort 
which Maitan has less to say than on domestic policy, it highlights © 
some of the underlying problems of situating the Chinese revolution 
and the Cultural Revolution in relation to other revolutionary move- 
ments. 3 


China and the World Revolutionary Movement 


In foreign policy as in domestic affairs there are questions of informa- 
tion that remain unanswered and which therefore prevent a definitive 
analysis of recent events. The most important of these concern relations 
with the Soviet Union since the rupture between the parties of July 
1963: this marked the end of the discussions in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
Up to then a considerable part of the debate was fought out in public; 
in the thirteen years since then relations between the Soviet Union and A 
China have by no means been uneventful, but they have been far less 
visible. Moreover, whilst in the period 1956-63 the official Chinese 
position was a more principled one, and whilst they conducted the 
dispute in a more principled manner, it is not at all evident that sub- 
sequent Chinese handling of the affair has been so justifiable. In recent, 
years, Chinese positions on the Soviet Union and on international 
politics generally have been peremptory, schematic and vulgar. 


Of central importance is the truth or falsity of the Chinese claim that 
there existed a serious danger of a Soviet military invasion of northern 
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China. It is the threat of such an invasion that supposedly provides the 
rationale for Chinese foreign policy since the late 19608, and whatever 
legitimation it may have. During the Sino-Soviet dispute, the crec 
levelled many accusations against the Soviet Union; but it is only after 
1963 that they began to call the Soviet Union ‘capitalist’, and after the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 that they called it ‘social imperial- 
ist’. Finally, since the early 19708, the Chinese have argued that the 
Soviet Union is not just an imperialist country, but is also a more 
dangerous imperialist country than the usa. In tandem with the escal- 
ation in categories, the Chinese clashed with the Russians along their 
border in 1969 and refused to facilitate the provision of Soviet arma- 
ments to the Vietnamese during their war of liberation. 


So deep is the Chinese conflict with the Soviet Union that it is easy to 
forget how without foundation it is, unless there really is or was a 
serious Soviet military threat. China’s initial justifications and hostility 
based on the theoretical positions of the 1956—63 dispute no longer 
hold. China now has a foreign policy far to the right of Moscow’s: 
Peking is practising its own form of peaceful coexistence with the usa, 
and has gone even further than the Russians ever did in supporting 
counter-revolutionary régimes beyond the limits of conventional 
diplomatic relations. If hostility to ‘revisionism’ is the core of Chinese 
policy, then it is ironic that they now have excellent relations with 
Tito, the very person they belaboured the Russians for dealing with 
during the dispute. Another possible factor may be rancour, after the 
chauvinist manner in which the Russians pulled their technicians out of 
China in 1960: but if rancour is a reason, then one can only think they 
should hold more rancour towards the usa which, apart from its actions 
in Vietnam, killed close on a million Chinese soldiers in Korea. 


In fact the border dispute itself is, as Maitan underlines, a diversion 
involving no substantial questions of principle or material interest. And 
there seems little foundation to the idea that the Soviet Union seriously 
intended to attack China. The conflict with the Soviet Union is now 
motivated and sustained by factors within the crc itself, the precise 
character of which is not clear. Certainly Maitan does not offer a satis- 
factory account of the last decade of Sino-Soviet relations, nor does he 
even recognize the depth of this problem. Maitan writes that: “There is 
perhaps something appropriately symbolic about the fact that the 
grossly inflated national egoism encouraged by the two bureaucracies 
can find nothing more substantial to take a stand upon than the shifting 
sand of the islets in the Ussuri river’ (p. 324). But Maitan does not 
himself propose a materialist explanation for the profound antagonism 
which has developed between the two states. And this failure to handle 
the Sino-Soviet clash adequately is one of the reasons for his inability 
to explain the Cultural Revolution: for one of the reasons for Mao’s 
launching of the mass campaigns in 1966, perhaps his main reason, was 
his desire to oust the group who favoured better relations with the 





14 The argument that the invasion of Crechoslovakis is proof of the ‘social-impertal- 
ist’ character of the Soviet Union is quite spurious, especially in Peking’s terms: the 
crc backed the invasion of Hungary in 1956 and the crushing of the East German 
workers’ revolt in 1953, and it is therefore quite inconsistent of them to denounce 
the invasion of Crechoslovekis. 
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Soviet Union, and to combat those ideas within the crc that made any 
future rapprochement possible. Maitan discusses the debate within the 
army in early 1966 and its relation to Soviet policy, but this is not 
properly integrated into an account of how the Cultural Revolution 
began (pp. 71-81). 


A further issue raised but not properly dealt with by Maitan is the > 
relation of the crc to the international Communist movement. Whilst 
the Chinese revolution is obviously an event of world-historical im- 
portance, its leadership has, in contrast to the Russian leadership of 
1917, bad little contact with revolutionary movements outside. As. 
Deutscher put it: ‘the Chinese revolution, which in its scope is th 
greatest of all revolutions in history, was led by the most provincial- 
minded and “insular” of revolutionary parties’.15 Nor have subsequent 
events encouraged the crc to overcome this limitation: the Chinese 
have not relied militarily or economically on foreign support and this 
has led them to propound a theory of ‘self-reliance’. As Maitan points 
out, economic self-reliance may be applicable to China, but it cannot be 
applied to much smaller and more vulnerable revolutionary states such » 
as Cuba, Militarily it also ignores the problems of smaller states, and in 
the case of Bangladesh or Sri Lanka it looks suspiciously like a Chinese 
attempt to explain away their own failure to support local revolution- 
aries. The Chinese have been intensely aware of foreign powers: several 
of them were implanted along the Chinese coast in the century before 
1949 and a great deal of Chinese thinking was devoted to ways of hand- 
ling these countries. But this essentially manipulative and diplomatic 
perspective, one that was very evident in Mao’s thinking, is quite , 
different from an informed and intemationalist policy towards other 
revolutionary movements. y 


The Impact on Asia 


Here a statement of Maitan’s, in itself almost a ritualistic aside, reveals 1} 
another complexity. He writes: ‘Moreover, the liberation of China 
could only give a powerful impetus to the movement of national 
emancipation elsewhere in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Indeed, 
following the triumph of the Chinese revolution there was a multiplica- 
tion of anti-imperialist struggles in every continent in the Third World’ 
(pp. 7-8). This may be a conventional enough thing to say: it 1s some- 
thing the Chinese, with their propaganda about the global significance 
of Mao’s thoughts, would certainly agree with. But it is not true. Apart 
from generally encouraging nationalism, which at that time was already 
gaining ground in the wake of the Second World War, it is hard to see 
what explosive effects the Chinese revolution had. Did it detonate 
anything in Latin America? Or in Africa? Even in Asia the record is 
curiously double-edged. In two countries on Ching’s borderse— 

- Vietnam and Korea—the triumph of the Chinese revolution directly 
reinforced an existing conflict. But both of these involved national 3 
liberation movements that had already been active during and after the 
war, and neither was as successful as the scale of the Chinese revolution 
might have led one to expect. In Vietnam, the Viet Minh were enabled 





3 “Maoism’, op. cit., p. 11. 
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to launch their final campaigns against France, but were then forced in 
1954 to surrender liberated territory and accept the division of the 
country. As Chou En-lai later admitted, he encouraged the Viet Minh 
to make these concessions. In Korea, the precipitate attempt of the 
Korean Workers Party to liberate the south and reunify the country in 
June 1950 provoked an imperialist counter-attack. The Korean revolu- 
tion was only saved from extinction by the massive advent of Chinese 
troops. This allowed the Koreans after three years of war to restabilize 
the situation on a line roughly corresponding to the old boundary: 
i.e. they and the Chinese made immense sacrifices and won nothing. It 
took a further twenty-one years and many more lives for the Viet- 
namese to complete their liberation. The consequences of the Korean 
débâcle are still with us, as an idiosyncratic régime marked by an 
extreme cult of the personality remains confined, uneasily, to its original 
frontiers. 


Even more striking is the fact that the Chinese revolution has so far had 
a minimal impact on the two most important capitalist states in Asia— 
Japan and India. The Bolshevik leadership knew the main capitalist 
countries of Europe and wrote extensively, and sometimes well, about 
them. No comparable acquaintance or interest can be found in Peking. 
The bourgeoisies of Tokyo and Delhi have indeed been remarkably 
immune to the presence of their Communist neighbour. In the case of 
Japan this is striking because of the long cultural contact linking the 
two countries, and the extremely brutal conflict between the two in the 
half-century up to 1945. This interaction was in some ways far stronger 
than any between Russia and Germany, and in 1945 Japan was as 
open to political influence as Germany had been in 1918. In addition, 
many of the Japanese cp leaders had lived for years in China before 
1945. But the Chinese revolution appeared to have had no great 

impact on domestic Japanese politics: 1949 had more effect on domestic 7 
politics in the usa (McCarthyism) than it did in Japan. Nor is there 
evidence of any serious analysis by the crc leadership of Asia’s strong- 
est capitalist state. Up to 1972 most discussion of Japan was concerned 
with the danger of a revived ‘militarism’; since then Peking has un- 
ashamedly supported the campaigns of the Japanese Right over the 
Russian-occupied islands in the north. The contrast with the relations 
of the Bolsheviks to the German and Hungarian cp’s is telling. In the 
case of India, Chinese policy has oscillated between benign compliance 
in the 19508 and ultra-leftism in the late 19608, when the Chinese press 
exaggerated the level of armed struggle in India. There now seems to 
be a return to the earlier policy. The crc has found no durable means, 
ideological or organizational, of gaining access to the impoverished 
masses of the sub-continent. Peking has never produced a coherent 
analysis of India, and the Chinese revolution has failed to exert any 


lasting appeal. 


The one Asian country where the crc did exert a strong and sustained 
influence on the local Communist Party was Indonesia. Here the cpc 
backed the policies of the pxr in the early 1960s even though these 
involved alliance with a bourgeois nationalist government, that of 
Sukarno, and were in flagrant contradiction with the general positions 
of armed struggle being propounded by the Chinese at that time. When 
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the military seized power in September 1965, hundreds\of thousands of 
Communists were killed. The analogy with China in the 19208 is strik- 
ing, even though it was the generals who ousted Sukarno, rather than 
Sukarno himself who played the role of Chiang Kai-shek. But the 
results in Indonesia were even more disastrous: eleven years later the 
PKI is still decimated and underground, in no comparable position to 
that of the crc in 1938. The self-criticism produced by the px in 1966 
does not discuss China’s influence, and indeed frames its criticism of the 
alliance with Sukarno in Maoist terminology. 


The reasons for this restricted impact of the Chinese revolution are not 
simply errors of the crc leadership. They lie in the limitations both of 
the Chinese revolution and in the countries concerned. But the fact 
of the Chinese revolution’s restricted appeal is confirmed by the effects 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute on the international Communist movement. 
Only one Communist state sided with the crc: this was Albania, whose 
actions were primarily determined by a regional factor, hostility to its 
neighbour Yugoslavia.16 None of the Asian states—neither Korea, 
Vietnam nor Mongolia—sided decisively with China, and amongst the 
cighty or so Communist Parties only a handful adopted Chinese posi- 
tions. The crc never appeared able to found an International or to 
challenge the Soviet domination of the Communist movement; even if 
some elements in the pcr and pce favour friendlier relations with the 
crc, the more recent loosening of the reins in western Europe is much 
more a product of regional conditions here than of any belated impact 
from Peking. Curiously, the cpc’s ideas had more international follow- 
ing affer the Sino-Soviet dispute, under the impact of Lin Piao’s guer- 
rilla strategy and of the Cultural Revolution. These coincided with the 
world-wide if temporary radicalization of the late 1960s, and it almost 
seemed at this time as if a pro-Peking or ‘Maoist’ tendency was coming 
into existence, not so much amongst the nuclei of ‘Marxist-Leninist’ 
parties and splinters produced during the dispute, but amongst the 
various new groups emerging in the advanced capitalist countries later 
in the 1960s. A considerable body of theoretical work was produced 
under the more or less direct influence of the cpc’s positions, but this 
‘Marxism-Leninism’ never found a permanent organizational form. 


Although the rightwards turn of the crc leadership has been a major 
factor in lessening Peking’s appeal, the underlying reason for the failure 
of a ‘Maoist’ current to stabilize is because the Chinese revolution does 
not provide a framework for answering the theoretical and practical 
questions faced by militants in other kinds of society. This absence 
could for a time be concealed by substitutes energetically produced: 
some student groups tried to reproduce the struggle practices of Yenan 
and the Cultural Revolution in universities and factories, whilst groups 
such as the mrpp in Portugal and the raw in Germany have waged 
ferocious campaigns against the local cr’s as if the latter were the main 





16 In the past year or two Albanian and Chinese foreign policies have begun to 
diverge: on West Germany, on Yugoslavia, on the common market (which the 
Albanians oppose), zod on Chile (where Tirana declines to go along with the œc 
line). These differences are evident in Hoxha’s address to the Seventh Congress of 
the Albanian Party of Labour, on 2 November 1976, in which he attacked Na'to, the 
exc and Westem European integration. 


enemies of the Left. But these often mimetic activities cannot attract 
a permanent mass following. The extent to which Lenin’s writings 
apply to the political conditions of contemporary western Europe can 
be debated; but there is no doubt that the corpus of Lenin’s work does 
provide a basis for political practice in the third world as well as in 
western Europe, the usa and Japan in a way that the Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung never has. It is this, rather than the Chinese position on 
Sri Lanka or Angola, which has in the long run limited the global 
impact of the Chinese revolution. 


International Issues within the CPC $ 


The most dramatic reflection of this problem is, however, found not 
within the international Communist movement but within the crc 
itself, and in the astoundingly small role played by foreign questions in 
its debates. Relations with Russia have played a role, but in the essen- 
tially manipulative manner—how do we deal with them—already 
identifed. This apart, no strand of Chinese politics has taken a serious 
and informed interest in foreign issues. There is wot a single comcrote> 
analysis of any foreign coxatry or revolutionary movement in ths whole 
of Maos writings—nothing to compare with the work of the 
Bolsheviks on many foreign countries. The ‘radical’ document of the 
Sheng-wa-lien faction reproduced by Maitan makes only the most cursory 
mention of international questions: it confines itself to a banal assertion 
that ‘the victorious initiation of the Great Proletanian Cultural Revolu- 
tion marks the entry of the international Communist movement into a 
new age with Mao Tse-tung’s thought as its great banner’ (p. 234). At 
first sight an exception to this is the so-called May 16 Group which 
gained control of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1967 and called for 
a militant line in foreign affairs and support for foreign revolutionaries. 
This group is all the more interesting because it was led by the former 
Chinese chargé d’affaires in Djakarta, Yao Teng-shan, who was critical of 
official Chinese policy in Indonesia. While the May 16 Group did expreas' 
some generic ideas of a radical internationalist character, the most 
burning grievance of Yao Teng-shan and his group was not Peking’s 
bad advice to the px but its failure to protect the overseas Chinese. And 
the basis of his proposed foreign policy seems to have been that the 
overseas Chinese in different Asian countries should be the agents for 
spreading the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. It would be hard to imagine a 
more distorted foreign policy for any revolutionary state to pursue.” 


There can indeed be little doubt that the cpc has always screened th 
Chinese population from overseas events, exaggerating some eS 
(india), and suppressing information on other foreign struggles such as 
Sri Lanka or Angola, or on other events distasteful to the leadership 
such as Watergate and Nixon’s resignation. For it is hard to see how the 
crc could have put over its foreign policy line in the early 19708 if the 
party members and the population at large had been seriously aware of} 
international questions, or were even permitted to enquire what the 
People’s Daily bad been saying a few years before. And it is this which 








17 On the May 16 Group, see Jaap van Ginneken, “The 1967 “Plot of the May 16 
Movement” ’, Journal of Contemporary Asma, Vol. 2 00. 3, 1972. 


provides one of the most damning criticisms of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, namely that it was conducted in an extremely irresponsible manner 
as far as international issues were concerned. First of all, it was accom- 
panied by a new deterioration in relations with the Soviet Union and 
this weakened the solidarity of the Communist states as a whole with 
Vietnam. In addition, the transport of munitions and arms through 
China by rail was impeded by Chinese refusal to co-operate with the 
Russians and by disruption of communications inside China by fac- 
tional fighting. China’s policy towards Vietnam since the victory of 
May 1975 has been in the same vein: the Chinese press is paying almost 
no attention to the efforts of the Vietnamese people to rebuild their 
country, and the Vietnamese announcement of their country’s reunifi- 
cation was greeted from Peking by a belligerent claim to the Spratly 
(in Chinese, Nansha) Islands, over which both China and Vietnam claim 


Ching’s conduct of foreign relations during the mid-1960s was one that 
inflicted additional burdens on the Vietnamese people, and it was for 
this reason that Ho Chi Minh devoted such efforts to trying to restore 
some unity in the international Communist movement at this time. 
But the evidence suggests that it was Mao who was personally respon- 
sible for maintaining the breach with Moscow and that it was he who 
blocked an attempt by the Japanese cp to arrange for united action on 
Vietnam.!* This policy was in more ways than one a testimony to the 
limited international comprehension of the cpc’s chairman. Not only 
did it involve weakening the effort to support Vietnam, but Mao’s 
policy also involved a belief that the Soviet masses were still ‘good’ and 
would throw off their leaders in favour of some pro-Chinese ultra- 
Stalinists. It would be hard to think of 2 more unfounded expectation 
than this faith in the revolutionary (i.e. pro-Peking) dispositions of the 
Russian people. However much the Soviet population may dislike 
their government, they are hardly more sympathetic to the Chinese 
leaders and to their continued reverence for the memory of J. V. 
Stalin. One thing that unites virtually all Russians, in government and 
opposition, is an unbending and often racist hostility to the Chinese, 
and it is an index of how little Mao understood the Soviet Union that 
he could ever have propounded this policy. 


One implication of this analysis may be of a certain immediacy: with 
the death of Mao there could be an unfreezing of relations with the 
Soviet Union. Certainly Mao’s departure has removed a major obstacle 
to some improvement in relations, but the causes must lie deeper than 
the personality of one leader. Even were the crc to patch up its quarrel 
with the cpsu, and were this to be accompanied by a swing to the left 
domestically and in foreign policy, this would not indicate any funda- 
mental change in China’s overall political or social character. It will 
consequently be essential to have a coherent and critical understanding 
of the events that have fashioned Chinese policy as it emerges in the 
post-Mao era. And here we return to the central aim of Party, Army and 
Masses in China, Maitan introduced his book by saying that it would try 
to break with the conventional approaches to Ching and analyse the 








18 See John Gittings, The World and China, 1922-1972, London 1974, p. 258. 


` revolution in Marxist and Leninist terms. It certainly represents such an 
achievement, one that is greatly needed, and if it raises even wider 
problems than those treated directly by the author, this is but’a reflec- 
tion of the incomplete state of Marxism and Leninism and of our own 
clouded perception of revolutionary history. Maitan’s book is thought- 
provoking and in many ways uncomfortable. The revolutionary move- 
ment in the world as a whole has to live and struggle with the con” 
sequences of the Chinese revolution and the course it has taken with a 
controlled internal politics and a non-revolutionary foreign policy. If 
we free ourselves of the illusions prevalent a decade ago, and go beyond 
the appearances of Chinese policy, it must be the better to und 
what is happening to the Toddin most populous state and the i Aa 
tions of this for ourselves. 
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In the sixties, NLR published a series of editorial essays on the historical 
crisis of British bourgeois society. At the time, the thesis that there was an 
acute and specific crisis—at once economic, political and cultural—within 
“the UK was an unpopular one on the Left. Few would dispute it today. 
There has not, however, been any attempt since to develop a global theory 
of the malady of the British social formation of a comparable or alternative 
character. In this issue, one of the authors of the original NLR theses and 
e most sustained writer on Britain within the Review, Tom Nairn, 
ptesents a bold and comprehensive conspectus of the British State and 
society—after a decade of further decline. Developing and extending the 
theme of the structural failure of the English bourgeoisie to achieve any 
‘second’ rupture with the traditional socio-political order in the nineteenth . 
century, Nairn argues that the labour movement has likewise proved 
tunable to force any fundamental changes in it during the twentieth 
century—leaving the new nationalist movements to emerge unexpectedly 
as the most powerful challenges to the unitary capitalist State in Britain 
today. He concludes that it will probably be a combination of class and 
national contradictions that will finally undo the long political deadlock of 
the contemporary United Kingdom. 


ihe Polish working class, the most combative in East Europe, has 
repeatedly demonstrated its capacity for spontaneous and autonomous. 
mobilization, against arbitrary government and bureaucratic tutelage. In 
_June 1976, an explosion of popular anger at swingeing price increases led, 
within twenty-four hours, to a total capitulation by the Gierek régime. Yet, 
as the famous confrontation between party leaders and Baltic shipyard 
workers in 1971 made clear, even at the high points of revolt mass 
challenges to the existing order have been only partial in their horizon. 
Here, in a well-documented study of Poland under Gierek, Peter Green 
analyses the economic and political contradictions which culminated in. 
the explosion of June 1976, emphasizing its qualitative difference with 
Sel to 1970-71. Above all, Green argues that the events of last year have 
eft the Polish régime in an extremely vulnerable situation, without any 
easy solutions compatible with its own bureaucratic interests; while the 
working class remains highly mobilized and confident, and is not as in 
1970-71 isolated from the intellectuals, students and peasantry. ‘Poland 
“continues to appear the weakest link in the East European political order. 


Louis Althusser’s recent work has been increasingly concerned with the 
phenomenon of Stalinism (see his ‘Essays in Self-criticism’, recently 
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; (Ty aoee sanin vaunu UCUAWDA, A leading Italian 
Communist philosopher, assesses Althusser’s successive attempts to 
gtapple with the problem. He argues that even in his most recent work, 
Althusser has failed to provide a genuinely materialist interpretation of 
Stalinism: continuing to proceed from conceptual postulates rather than 
undertaking a scientific study proper, his explanations have not been’ 
adequate to the true historical dimensions of Soviet history since the 
twenties. Gerratana’s article will be followed in the next issue of the Review 
by acompanion essay on the relationship between Leninism and Stalinism. 


The victory of the anti-imperialist forces in Angola last year was a major 
blow to US world power, following close upon its historic defeat in Indo- 
China. It clearly ushered in a new phase of the class struggle throughout 
southern Africa, and laid bare the real alignment of forces for the battles 
ahead. Cuban intervention was decisive in helping the MPLA to hold out 
against invasion from South Africa, and against the massive aid funnelled 
by the United States via Zaire to client political movements within Angola. 
Here, in an article whose original Spanish appearance was widely reported 
and commented on in the world press, Gabriel García Márquez has 
constructed from interviews with political leaders and with troops on their 
return to Havana a coherent account of the background to Cuban 
involvement, the logistic problems of the operation, and the course pf 
events on the battleground. The result is a historical document 2 
exceptional interest. 


In 1953, at the age of seventeen, Wolf Biermann left West Germany to settle, 
in East Germany; he has always stood by this conscious political choice, 
made at the height of the Cold War, repeatedly stating that whatever 
the bureaucratic deformations of the DDR, it represents a historically more 
advanced form of society than capitalism. However, Biermann’s fiercely 
independent poetry and songs were highly unwelcome to the East German 
authorities, and led in the mid-sixties to an eleven-year ban on his 
performing in public. In November 1976 having finally received 
permission to make a singing tour to West Germany, sponsored by 
metalworkers’ union, Biermann found himself stripped of his citizenship 
and refused leave to return to the German Democratic Republic. The 
withdrawal of his citizenship was followed by a storm of protest, notably 
within the West European Communist Parties. The views expressed here. 
by Biermann, in a conversation with Stuart Hood in East Berlin the year 
before his loss of citizenship, apart from their intrinsic interest, show the 
absurdity of the accusations made against the singer by the East German 
régime. 


lL ULLI LYALL 


The Twilight of the British State 


“External conflicts between states form the shape of the state 
I am assuming this “shape” to mean—by contrast with 
internal social development—the external configuration, the 
are of a state, its contiguity (whether strict or loose), and 
even its ethnic composition . We must stress that in the life 
of peoples extemal events and conditions exercise a decisrve 
influence upon the internal consntution.”* 

Otto Hintee, The Formaima of States end Constitutwaal 
Deselopareat (1902) 


Only a few years ago, the break-up of Britain was almost inconceivable. Southern, 
catholic Ireland had broken away from the United Kingdom in 1922; but there 
seemed little reason to believe that the protestants of Northern Ireland or the 
a minor nationalities of Wales and Scotland would follow their example. 

nditions were different in these other cases. Southern Ireland had been a con- 
quered country, displaying most of those features which in this century have 
come to be called ‘under-development’. Upon that basis, and mobilizing the 
deep-laid cultural differences provided by Catholicism, a largely peasant society 
had produced the classical nationalist reaction against alien rule which ended in 
1922. As the century’s history of anti-imperialist struggle unfolded, this seemed 
more and more a typical episode of it. Although unusually close geographically 
to the metropolitan centre, southern Ireland had in fact been separated from it 
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so much of the epoch: the ‘development gap’. 


For this very reason, it appeared improbable that other regions of the 
British Isles would follow Hire’s example. There were episodes of 
conquest in the histories of northern Ireland, Wales and Scotland, true 
enough. But these had been followed or accompanied by episodes of | 
assimilation and voluntary integration—and until the 19608 it looked as if ` 
the latter tendencies had trumphed. All three societies had, at least in 
part, crossed over the main divide of the development process. Unlike 
southern Ireland, they had become significantly industrialized in the 
course of the nineteenth century. All three had turned into important sub-_ 
centres of the Victorian capitalist economy, and around their great ur 
centres—Belfast, Cardiff and Glasgow—had evolved middle and 
working classes who, consctously and indisputably, gave their primary 
political allegiance to the imperial state. 


Through this allegiance they became subjects of one of the great unitary 
states of history. Absorption, not federation, had always been the 
principle of its development. From the period of Norman feudalism. 
onwards, the English state had expanded its hold over these outlying 
areas and peoples. Until in 1800—as one constitutional authority puts 
1t—‘there existed the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in the process of its development there was not the smallest element of 
federation’. None of the constituent countries of this multi-national state 
‘retained even a modified sovereignty: that of each was melted in the 
general mass’.1 


Such is the theory of the British state, and the notion of the Britis 
parliament’s total sovereignty still praised and defended in current 
debate. To understand ıt as more than that would be misleading. The 
‘general mass’ has not, on the whole, been taken to mean civil society. 
The ‘unitary state’ ın this form was compatible with civil variety in the 
different countries composing it: it did not necessarily seek to impose a~ 
uniform culture, language, or way of life. There have been examples of 
forced levelling, for instance in Wales or the Scottish Highlands; yet in 
the main ‘Anglicization’ was left to the slower, more natural-seeming 
pressures of one large central nationality upon the smaller pertpheric 
areas. 


In spite of the pressure, a lot of latitude was teft by the system to the 
personality of the smaller nations. Nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century British imperialism even encouraged such circumscribed 
patriotisms. A conservative pride in local colour and traditions went w 
with the grand design. Hence, until the secession of southern Ireland in 
1922, a general formula of ‘Home Rule’ for all three countries was widely 
discussed and approved of. While the centre remained strong, such an 
approach did not appear too threatening. On the other hand, for the same 
reason—the strong, magnetic pull the metropolis had over its fringe 


* The Histerscal Essays of Otte Heaters, Loadon 1975 
1C. F. Stroag, Madera Politcal Coustiixtrsas, 8th revised edition, London 1972, chapter 4, 
section IV. 
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lands— pressure IOr QeMUIIE Scu-BUVoLueL wao nut tmy pame sap 
from the exception, catholic Ireland, it remained weak until the 1960s. 


Since then, in only a decade, it has swelled into the major political issue of 
the 1970s. It is worth underlining how quite unexpected and puzzling this 
change has been. Vague expectations about a possible transformation, or 
even collapse, of the British system after the defeat of its empire had been 
commonplace not for years but for several generations. Worried 
prognostications of this order go back to the 1890s or even earlier. It 
never took much political imagination to grasp that: 1. Great Britain was 
quite unusually and structurally dependent upon external relations tied 
up with its empire; 2. Britain was due for demotion or outright defeat at 
the hands of the bigger, more dynamic capitalist states that expanded 
from the late nineteenth century onwards. Hence the loss of its critical 
overseas wealth and connections was bound to promote internal 
readjustments—or perhaps, as left-wing observers imagined with relish, 
a real social revolution. There was something suitable about this: the 
most inveterate and successful exploiters ought to suffer the most 
sensational punishment. 


There is no doubt that the old British state 1s going down. But, so far at 
least, it has been a slow foundering rather than the Titaase-type disaster so 
often predicted. And ın the 19708 it has begun to assume a form which 
practically no one foresaw. Prophets of doom always focused, quite 
understandably, upon social and economic factors. Blatant, deliberately 
preserved inequities of class were the striking feature of the English social 
order. Here was the original proletamat of the world’s industrial 
revolution, still concentrated in huge depressed urban areas, still 
conscious of being a class—capable of being moved to revolutionary 
action, surely, when the economic cnsis got bad enough. As for the 
economic slide itself, nothing seemed more certain. A constantly 
weakening industrial base, a dominant financial sector onented towards 
foreign investment rather than the re-structuring of British industries, a 
non-technocratic state quite unable to bring about the ‘revolution from 
above’ needed to redress this balance: everything conspired to cause an 
inexorable spiral of decline. The slide would end in break-down, sooner 
rather than later. 


Clearly the prophecies were out of focus, in spite of the strong elements of 
truth in them. The way things have actually gone poses two related 
questions. Firstly, why has the old British state-system lasted so long, in 
the face of such continuous decline and adversity? Secondly, why has the 
break-down begun to occur ın the form of territorial disintegration, 
rather than as the long-awaited social revolution? Why has the threat of 
secession apparently eclipsed that of the class struggle, in the 1970s? In 
my view the answer to both of these questions depends mainly upon one 
central factor, unfortunately neglected in the majonty of discussions on 
the crisis. This central issue is the historical character of the British state 


- itself. 


The Logic of Priority 
The most important single aspect of the United Kingdom state is its 
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nation. From this position in the general process of modern development 
come most of the underlying characteristics of the system. A specific 
historical location furnished those ‘external conditions’, in Hintze’s 
sense, that ‘exercised a decisive influence upon the internal constitution’. 
Critical analysis of the state-form has been retarded by two inter-related 
factors. The conservative account which has always insisted on the 
system’s uniqueness 1s in reality a mythology, and has been an important 
ideological arm of the state itself. But critical rejection of these 
mystifications, above all by Marxists, has normally reverted into complete 
abstraction. Thus, 2 pious bourgeois cult of British pnonty and 
excellence has been countered by insistence that there is ‘in reality’~ 
nothing special about the British state: like all others, it represents 
dominance of a capitalist class.* 


In development terms, it represented the dominance of the first national 
capitalist class which emancipated itself from city or city-state 
mercantilism and created the foundations of industrialization. From its 
example, much of the original meaning of ‘development’ was derived., 
For this reason the English—subsequently ‘Bntish’—political system 7 
was, and still remains, ‘unique’ in 2 non-mystifying sense. These are 
peculiarities that owe nothing to the inherent political virtues of the 
British, and everything to the conditions and temporality of capitalist 
development in the British Isles. The multi-national state-form that has 
ruled there from 1688 to the present time could not be ‘typical’ of general 
modem development, simply because it initiated so much of that 
development. 

Aes 
This initiation goes back to the revolytionary era of English history. 
between 1640 and 1688. It is not necessary here to discuss the various. 





1 Marxist politcal analysis has long suffered from marked deficiencies... notably ın relation, 
to theca ure and role ot the sate; and bas shows lice capacity to dene itself: ’, notes : 
Ralph Miliband in The State m Capitahst Secuty (London 1969, pp. 6-8). Apart from 
Gramsci, ‘Marnuts have made little attempt to confront the question of the state in the light 
of the concrete reality of actual capitalist societies’ But his own analyns remains focused 
upon ‘the many fundamental un:formities the remarkable degree of similarity, not only 
tm economic but ın soctal and even in political terms, between the countnes of advanced 
capitalism’ (p 9) However, theory-construction equally demends advance on the terrain of 
differentigtion end specific analysis: the developmental uniqueness of states as well as their 
umformities A charactenstic example of the tradmonal application of Marust theory to 
Britain 18 The British State, by J Harvey and K. Hood, London 1958—+see particularly 
chapter 2, ‘The Marxist Theory and the British State’ On the other side, there 18 of course 2 
huge literature devoted to panegyric of the Coasutunon, along the lines of Sir David. 
Lindsay Keis’s The Constititsenal History of Modera Britara smee 1485-‘Conunuity has been the 
dominant charactersstic in the development of English government Its institutions, though 
unprotected by the fundamental or organic laws which safeguard the “rigid” consttutioas 
of most other states, have preserved the same general appearance throughout their history, 
and have been regulated in their working by principles which can be regarded as constant ’ 
These instututions ‘have all retained, amid varying environments, many of the inherent 
attributes as well as much of the outward arcumstance and dignity which were theirs in the ~ 
medieval world of their ongin. In no other European country 1s the constitution so largely a 
legacy from that remote but not unfamiliar age .”, and so on (8th edition, Landon 1966, 
chapter 1) By far the most useful and disrespectful clesaic of constitutional lore is Walter 
Bagchot’s The Exgésh Constrtutees. Sir Ivor Jennings’s Perbemeat (London 1939) contains 
two exemplary mainstream summations of myth in its opening sections, ‘Authonty 
Transcendent and Absolute’ and “The Importance of Being Ancient’ 
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upheaval.’ But few critics would dispute that it signalled the end of 
absolutism ın the British Isles. By the beginning of the next century, only 
the Celtic areas in the north and west retained a basis for restoring the 
absolute monarchy; and this attempt farled finally in 1746. Thus, the late- 
feudal state had effectively disappeared by the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the way had been opened—at least—for the development of 
a bourgeois society.* To the conditions of that society there corresponded 
a new type of political state, first theorized by Thomas Hobbes and John 
Locke. ‘In the aftermath of the crisis . . . ıt became clear that despite 
differences in emphasis there was a strong converging tendency so that by 
the early eighteenth century the search for sovereignty was moving 
almost all the European countries towards the concept of the impersonal 
state’, writes one historian of the idea of the state.6 This common 
tendency, 1n time, produced the modern constitutional state of the 
nineteenth century. In 1843 Marx delineated the latter’s emergence as 
follows. The political revolution which had destroyed feudalism ‘raised 
state affairs to become affairs of the people, (and) consututed the political 
state as a matter of gexsra/ concern, that is, as a real state, necessarily 
smashed all estates, corporations, guilds and pnvileges, since these were 
all manifestations of the separation of the people from the community...’ 
It posited a collection of abstract individuals—‘citizens’—whose 
collective will was supposedly represented by the abstract authority of the 
new state. The real life of these individuals, as property-owners, religious 
believers, workers, family men and women, etc., was consigned to the 
realm of ‘civil society’.® 


This relationship between society and state was—as Marx indicates 10 the 
same place—first completely formulated by Rousseau, and realized in 
practice by the French Revolution. This second revolutionary era, from 
the American revolt of 1776 up to 1815, marked the definitive 
establishment of modern constitutionalism. Absolutism has been far 
stronger over most of the European continent than ın England. Hence, 
‘On the Continent, the full development of constitutionalism was delayed 
until the nineteenth century, and... it took a series of revolutions to 
achieve it.” It was these revolutions which formed the typical modern 
idea and practice of the state, imitated and reduplicated on an ever- 
increasing scale up to the present day. ‘With the exception of those of 
Great Britain and the United States’, points out the same author, ‘no 
existing constitution 18 older than the nineteenth century, and most of 
those which existed in the first half of that century have since either 


3 These are summed up in Lawrence Stone’s The Canses of tie Enghsh Revolution, 1529-1642, 
Loadon 1972 

4In England, Absoluusm was ‘felled at the centre by a commercialized gentry,  capitelist 
city, a commoner artisanate and yeomanry forces pushing beyond it. Before ıt could reach 
the age of matucty, English Absolutism was cut off by a bourgeois revolution’, writes Perry 
Anderson ın Lewsages of the Abselutist State, London 1974, p 220. An earlier bourgeois 
revolution had occurred m the Netherlands, but this model did not lead to a comparable 
sustained prionty of development There, the ‘transitional’ state form quickly decayed into 
a highly conservative patriciare 

5 J. H. Shennan, Oragras of the Modern European State, 145-1725, London 1974, p 113. 

t Marı, ‘On the Jewish Question’, in Marx and Engels, Callcted Werks, vol 3 (1843-4), 
p 166 

™C.F Strong, op at,p 25 
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to be in effect new.’8 But, Of course: the association of the English and 
American systems is misleading here: the American was the first-born of 
the moderns, and only the English represents a genuine survival. 


Alone, it represented ‘a slow, conventional growth, not, like the others, 
the product of deliberate invention, resulting from a theory’. Arnvings 
later, those others ‘attempted to sum up at a stroke the fruits of the 
experience of the state which had evolved its constitutionalism through 
several centurics’.® But in doing so (as panegyrists of Westminster have 
always said) they could not help betraying that experience, which 
remained (in a sense far less flattering than the panegynsts believ 
inimitable. Because it was first, the English—later British—experien 
remained distinct. Because they came second, into a world where the 
English Revolution had already succeeded and expanded, later bourgeois 
societies could not repeat this early development. Their study and 
imitation engendered something substantially different: the truly modern 
doctrine of the abstract or ‘impersonal’ state which, because of its abstract 
nature, could be imitated in subsequent history. This may of course be 
seen as the ordinary logic of developmental processes. It was an early * 
specimen of what was later dignified with such titles as ‘the law of uneven 
and combined development’. Actual repetition and umitation are scarcely 
ever possible, whether politically, economically, socially or 
technologically, because the universe 1s already too much altered by the 
first cause one 1s copying. But this example of the rule had one interesting 
consequence it 18 r:mportant to underline in the present context. 


Most theory about the modern state and representative democracy : 
been, inevitably, based upon the second ere of bourgeois politi 
revolution. This 18 because that era saw what Marx called ‘the completion 
of the idealism of the state’, and the definition of modern 
constitutionalism. It established and universalized what is still meant by 
the ‘state’, and the relationship of the political state to society. Hegelian-~ 
based idealism and Marxism were both founded upon study of ‘The classtc 
period of political intellect . . . the Fresch Revolwtiow and its derivatives.10 
As such, they naturelly—even legitimately—neglected the preceding 
evolution of the English state. Far less defined and universalizable, this 
process embodied, and retained, certain original characteristics that in the 
later perspectives seemed ‘anomalous’, or even inexplicable.) These 





"Ibid, p 36. 

*Ibid,p 18 y 
3 “Cnincal Marginal Notes on the Arucle “The King of Prusia and Social Reform, by aY 
Prussian”, in Marx and Engels, op. at, p 199. 

0 The ‘marked deficiencies’ of analysis noted by Miliband (note 2 ebove) have unfortunately 
an influential ongun in the history of Manust wotng the deficiencies of Marx’s and Engels’ 
own views oa the Brush state. The odd situation these views represent has been 
insufficiently emphasized by their biographers From mid-century onwards the main 
theorists of the following ceatury’s revolutions lived in the most developed capitalist _, 
society, and the central part of their main achievement, Cajetal, was based to 2 great extent 
on study of tts economy. Yet they wrote very little on its state and hegemonic structures. 
Compilations of their wntngs on Britain (e g Marx and Engels, Ow Britaze, Moscow 1953) 
are among the thinnest of such volumes Also, their outstanding wntings touching on 
relevant political questions were all carly, and were never improved upon the stoking 
examples here are Engels’s Vermerts! articles on ‘The Conditoa of England’ (now in 
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comment without. It is for this reason that the present political crisis in 
Britain raises such far-ranging and theoretical problems. While 
comparable to other problem-situations in Western Europe in a oumber 
of ways—e.g. Italy, as regards its economic dimensions, or Spain and 
France as regards its neo-nationalism—there is something important and 
sui generis about the British case. It is, in effect, the extremely long-delayed 
crisis of “he original bourgeois state-form—of the grandfather of the 
contemporary political world. The passing of this ancestor calls for more 
than superficial commentary. 


An Imperial State 


The non-typical features of the British state order can be described by 
calling it ‘transitional’. More than any other society it established the 
transition from the conditions of later feudalism to those of modernity. 
More than its predecessor, the Dutch Republic, it gave impetus and 
direction to the whole of later social development. Yet for this very 
reason it could not itself be ‘modern’. Neither feudal nor modem, it 
remained obstinately and successfully intermediate: the midwife of 
modern constitutionalism, perhaps, 2s much as a direct ancestor. 


Internally, this system presents a number of ‘peculiarities’ related to its 
historical location. It replaced late-feudal monarchy by a rule which 
was—as it remains today—patrician as well as representative. Because in 
this original case a spontaneously emergent bourgeois ‘civil society’ 
created the state, pragmatically, civil society retained an unusual 
dominance over the state. The only comparable examples were to be in 
social formations directly hived from England, like the white colonies or 
North America. Elsewhere the armature of the state itself was of 
incomparably greater significance in development: all the progeny of the 
‘classic period of political intellect’ were to be relatively state-dominated 
formations, reflecting the harder circumstances of historical evolution in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In turn, this original English civil 
hegemony had certain implications for the nature of civil society itself, to 
which J will return below. 


But for the moment it is essential to stress something else. From the 





Collected Works, vol 5) and his The Comditson of the Worksug Class in England (Collated Werks, 
vol 4). These date from 1844 and 1845. Marx’s own general political ideas were formed 
before his exile in England. As Collet observes in a recent introduction to the Early 
Writags, he ‘already possessed a very mature theory of politics and the state... (and) .. 
Politically speaking, mature Manusm would have relatively little to add to this’ (Early 
Writings, Pelican Marx Library, London 1975, p. 45). This ‘mature theory’ was wholly 
drawn from Continental study and experiences. There were to be no farther experiences 
compelling them to a more searching inquiry mto the prior universe of the British stare: 
their long exile coincided largely with an era of quiescence and growing stability in Britain, 
and this seems to have rendered them largely incurious about their immediare poltncal 
mileu. The absence of curiosity led them to persist in a view (very marked in their 
occasional articles and letters oa Britai) of the state as a facade or mask of capitalist realities. 
The evident archa:sm of the state did not, therefore, qualify their vision of these reales as 
the prefiguranoa of what other, lster-developing socienes would have to undergo, But their 
enormous authonty in other directions has always tended to justify this blind spot, and so 
underwrite the ‘marked deficiencies” 


dependent on, external conditions. As well as England’s place in 

developmental sequence, one must bear in mind its place in the history of 

overseas exploitation. As Marx indicated in Capital, success on this front 

was bound up with the primitive accumulation of capital in England 

itself." The new English state’s ascendancy over its competitors in 

colonization accompanied the crystallization of its internal forms. Hence, . 
a double priority was in fact involved: the temporality of England’s new ' 
capitalist social system was in symbiosis with the country’s maritime and 

conquering adventures. The latter remained a central feature of world 

history until the Second World War—that 1s, until long after English 

industrial capitalism had lost its pre-eminence, and indeed become, 

somewhat backward economy by many important indices. It was ‘Des 
extraordinary external successes of the transitional English state that 

permutted it to survive so long. Otherwise, ıt would certainly have gone 

down ın the wave of new, state-ordered, nationalist capitalisms which 

developed in the course of the nineteenth century. It too would have been 

compelled to suffer a second, modernizing revolution and the logical 

reorganization of its constitution and state: precisely that second political 

upheaval whose absence has been the constant enigma and despair of 
modern Britain. 


But in fact the advantages gained through developmental priority were 
for long decisive. As the ‘industrial revolution’ waned from the mid- 
nineteenth century onwards, the more conscious and systematic 
exploitation of these advantages compensated for domestic 
backwardness. A ‘New Impenalism’ took over from the old, with the 
establishment of a financial control of the world market as its core. This _ 
mutation accorded supremely well with the character of the patric 
state. It safeguarded the latter for another half-century, at the cost of ever- 
greater external dependency and ever more pronounced sacrifice of the 
domestic economy. As will be suggested in more detail below, this 
pattern has reproduced itself without fail not only into the last years, but Ț7 
into the last months and days of the present cnsis: a slow, cumulative è 
collapse determined not by the failure of ‘British capitalism’ alone, but by 
the specific underlying structures of an archaic state and the civil class- 
system ıt protects. 


‘Imperialism’, in the sense pertinent to this prolonged trajectory, 18 
somewhat different from the definitions now customarily given to the 
term. As with constitutionalism, theory has naturally been pre- 


1t Sec Capital, chapter XXXI, “The Genesis of the Industrial Capitalist “The colonia 


system opened trade and navigation as in a hot-house . . . The colonies provided 2 market 
for the budding manufactures, and a vast increase in accumulation which was guaranteed by 
the mother country’s monopoly of the market. The treasures captured outside Europe by 
undisguised looting, enslavement and murder flowed back to the motber-country and were 
tumed into capital there ’ (Pelican Marx Library, London 1976, vol. I, P- 918.) ` 
H The best review of theories of impenalism is Benjamin Cohen's The Quests of 
Imperialism. the Pelitrcal Ecomemy of Descnence and Dependence, Loadoa 1973 The general 
view of imperialism advanced there percerves it as rooted in ‘the external organization of 
states’ (p 234), and to that extent accords with the theory of this book Unfortunately, 
Coben fails to relate this theme of external state-order sufficiently to that of uneven 
development, and so 1s forced to fall back on nationality and nationalism as ‘given fact’ 
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this case the formation of modern European empires between 1880 and 
1945, and the nature of the informal us system which followed them. 
However, England’s pattern of foreign exploitation and dependency has 
lasted from the sixteenth century to the present, unmterruptedly. Like the 
state-form it made possible, it preceded and conditioned the rise of later 
rivals and—even while adapting to this new world, as in New 
Imperialism’—remained itself of a somewhat different nature. 


This nature ıs best understood in terms of the social order which it 
fostered in England. A régime so largely concerned with overseas and 
naval-based exploitation required, above all, conservative stability at 
home. It demanded a reliable, respectful hierarchy of social estates, a 
societal pyramid to act as basis for the operations of the patrician élite. 
This was, of course, quite a different need from the later forms of 
imperialism. These emerged into an England-dominated world: ‘late 
developers’, often with far greater real resources than the British Isles, 
impelled by a restless internal dynamic of development. This was to be 
the case, above all, of Germany. The later empires were either industrial- 
based, like Germany; or else strongly militaristic in outlook, by 
compensation for the lack of economic potential, like the Italian, French 
and Portuguese systems. Indeed, more or less aggressive militarism was 
the general accompaniment of later nineteenth-century colonization and 
expansion. The British empire alone was not in essence either of these 
things. It had been constituted before the others, on a scale which gave it 
lasting advantages ın the later conflicts. And it had been formed 
overwhelmingly by naval and commercial strategy ın which land 
militarism was of small account. 


The following paradoxes must therefore be taken into account. The 
pioneer modern liberal-constitutional state never itself became modern: 
it retained the archaic stamp of its priority. Later the industrialization 
which it produced, equally pioneering and equally world-wide in impact, 
never made England into a genuinely industnalized society. Even more 
evidently, the cramped foundations of the Industrial Revolution quickly 
became archaic and dépassé when set against the unfolding pattern 
of general world industrialization from the late nineteenth century 
onwards. 


The two paradoxes are, of course, organically connected. No recovery 
from industrial ‘backwardness’ has been possible, precisely because no 
second revolution of the state has taken place in England: only the state 
could have engendered such a recovery, by revolution from above—but 





rather than as developmental functions (see pp. 255-7). In reality uneven development 
generates these ‘given facts’ of imperalism and nationalism for the contemporary cra 
(e. 1750-2000), not vice-versa. 

MIn his article ‘En Route: Thoughts on the Progress of tbe Proletarian Revolution’ 
(Ixpestra, 1919, reproduced m The Frrst Five Years of the Communist Internatronal, vol 1, New 
York 1945), Trotsky commented ‘England’s insular position spared her the direct burden 
of maintaining militansm on land Her mighty naval militarism, although requinng huge 
expenditures, rested ocvertheless on numencally small cadres of hirelings and did not 
require a transition to universal military service.” 
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such radical action, has also resisted every effort at serious reform up to 
the present day. This astonishing resistance, in turn, must be explained in 
terms of external relations. 


During the very period when industnal backwardness began to present 
itself as an inescapable problem, between the 1870s and 1914, and fore: 
competition began to overwhelm England’s economy, the archaic mould 
of society and state was greatly reinforced there. This was the work of the 
‘New Impenalism’, consolidating and reorienting the vast inheritance of 
previous colonization and overseas trade. Less and less able to compete 
with the new workshops of the world, the ruling élite compensated Re 
extended control of the world’s money market—by building up “a 
financial centre in the City of London. During the long period when 
sterling was the world’s main trading currency—it lasted until after the 
Second World War—these unique and formidable financial institutions 
remained at one level the nucleus of world capitalism. Long after the 
industrial centre of gravity had moved to North America and Continental 
Europe, they kept their pre-eminence in the area of capital investment 
and exchange.18 


Thus, one part of the capital of England was ın effect converted into an 
‘offshore island’ of international capitalism, to a considerable degree 
independent of the nation’s declining domestic capitalism. This type.of 
finance-capital imperialism rested, in other words, on a marked division 
within British capitalism itself. The latter became the victum of a split 
between the consistently declining productive sector and the highly 
successful City sector. Naturally, City institutions monopolized y 
outstanding talents and energies of the business class; in addition, th 
exerted virtual hegemony over the state in virtue of the élite social 
solidarity so strongly rooted in English avil society. This hegemony 
provided the material basis of the state’s ‘backwardness’. It was a 
‘backwardness’ perfectly congruent with the demands of the controlling ' 
elements ın British capitalism—elements which enjoyed the conservative“ 
societal hierarchy of ‘traditional England’ and which, if they did not 
actually approve of the industrial degeneration, had no urgent reasons for 
redressing ıt.$ External orientation and control implied external 
dependency. In this sense, it 1s true to say that such external dependency 





4 The moder impenalist tuming of the ux economy 1s outlined, and its long-term 
significance suggested, in S. Pollard, The Develeparent of the British Ecomemy 1914-1950, 
London 1962, see especially Foreign Investment and the Problem of Empire’, pp. 19-23. 
At a number of places ın hus celebrated Impertaitsm (1902), J. A. Hobson used south 
England as an image of the successful, imperialist side of British capitalism: a countryside o' 
plush ‘parasitism’ drawing tribute from overseas via the City, supporting ‘great tame masses 
of retainers’ in service and secondary industries, and riddled with ex-impenalist hirelings. 
‘The South and South-West of England 1s ochly sprinkled with these men’, he continued, 
‘moet of them endowed with leisure, men openly contemptuous of democracy, devoted to 
materal lurury, social display, and the shallower arts of intellectual fe The wealthier _ 
among them discover politicalambstions Not a few enter our local councils, or teke posts 
1n our constabulary or our prisons: everywhere they stand for coercion and for resistance to 
reform’ (pp. 150-1, 314, 364-5) Not a few of them were active very recently, in forming 
para-mulitary and strike-breaking orgentranons during 1973 and 1974 The only big 
difference brought by seventy-five years is that the ‘niggers’ they were aiming to put down 
were mostly white: the other, ‘unsuccessful’ side of Brush ceprtalism north of them 
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in England; for both the industrial revolution aad 1ts ‘failure’, or at least 
its incomplete and limited character in England itself; and for the one- 
sided compensatory development of liberal, City imperialism that has 
carried the old order into the last quarter of the twentieth century. 


English Civil Society 


In his critique of Hegel’s theory of the state, Marx insisted that it was not 
the idea of the state which constituted civil society; rather, the real new 
nature of civil society—modern or bourgeois society —was responsible 
for the state. He posited a typical duality of modern conditions, therefore. 
The competitive, material anarchy of middle-class society evolved as its 
necessary complement an abstract political state-order: the new liberal or 
constitutional state. The key mystery of this relationship was 
representation. The representative mechanism converted real class 
inequality into the abstract egalitarianism of citizens, individual egoisms 
into an impersonal collective will, what would otherwise be chaos into a 
new state legitimacy.!”7 However, as noted previously, Hegel and Marx 
alike were in part theorizing the later, ‘typical’ circumstances in which 
middle classes developed a form of dominance more hastily and 
competitively, against much greater feudal obstacles, and often by 
revolutionary effort. Although Marx’s view of the prionty of civil society 
applies with particular emphasis to England, the accompanying abstract 
duality does not. The latter reflected the historical experience of the 
Continental states. 


In the English evolution which had gone before, the middle classes 
developed more gradually and created a civil society which stood in a 
substantially different relationship to the state. The conquering social 
class of the mid-seventeenth-century civil wars was an agrarian élite: 
landlordism in a new form, and with a new economic foundation, but 
emphatically oot the urban bourgeoisie which later became the 
protagonist of modern European development. Although no longer 
feudal, and allied increasingly closely to the urban middle class, this class 
remained a patrician élite and concentrated political power entirely in its 
own hands. Ina way quite distinct from later ‘ruling classes’ it constituted 
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17*The most important charactersuc which disunguishes the burghers (burgeritche 
Gesellschaft) from the other secuons of the national community us their individualism . 

(Civil society) remains basically a multitude of self-seeking individuals, impacent of 
customs, traditions, and privileges, and apt to conceive freedom as the absence or at least the 
minimum of polrtical obligations Such a society threatens not merely the rest of the nation 
but the supreme public authonty itself” Thus is Z A. Pelcrynski’s summary of Hegel’s 
view of the political challenge of bourgeois society (Hegel's Pelta! Writings, ‘Introductory 
Essay’, Oxford 1964, p. 61). This political challenge is taken up much more trenchantly 10 
Marx’s early critique of Hegel and (as Collett: emphasizes in his presentation of the Early 
Wniags, op cit ) taken to a supremely logical conclusion, ‘a critical analysis of parlamentar- 
15m and of the modern representatrve principle itself’ (p 42) The oaly way forward was the 
dual dissolution of egoiste ‘civil society’ and the state power corresponding to 1t Bur this 
was an enormous short-circuit histoncally, which failed to question the basic assumptions 
of Hegel’s view sufficiently it was not in fact true that bourgeois society is necessanly 
‘impatient of customs, traditions’, etc , ctc., and wholly dependent upon an alienated state 
power for its cobesion It employed customs and tradinons (England was the stnking 
example of this), invented others, and generated the cohesive power of nationalism to hold 


itself together. 
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not the impersonal, delegated apparatus to be formulated in nineteenth- 
century constitutionalism. On the contrary, in a way which was not 
repeatable by any typical bourgeois stratum, one social class was the state. 
Hence, one part of civil society wholly dominated ‘the state’ and lent it, 
permanently, a character different from its rivals. 


` 
In a standard work on the subject, Samuel Finer points out how: ‘The’ 
importance of this tradition 1s that it has preserved not only the medieval 
forms but the medieval essence: this was that the king governed—but 
conditionally, not absolutely. At the heart of the English political 
system—now embracing the entire United Kingdom—there was alw 
a core of officials, who initiated, formulated and executed policy . . . (an 
-.. political opposition has never sought to abolish this key-nucleus of the 
working constitution, but only to controlit... The form taken by an Act 
of Parliament links the present to the past and attests the underlying 
continuity of the medieval conception of government.”8 This continuity 
has not been one of ‘medievalism’ in a literal sense. But what was 
preserved was the essence of rule from above, in that ‘transitional’ mode 
established by 1688: an élite social class took the place of the failed" 
English absolute monarchy—a collective ‘Prince’ which now employed 
the symbolism of the crown for its own ends. This class framed 
representative rules for its own members, in the most limited version of 
property-owning parliamentarism: less the foundation of ‘democracy’ (ın 
the Enlightenment meaning) than a new vanety of constitutional 
aristocracy, like a medieval republic upon a grand scale. Its landlords 
became akin to the self-perpetuating and co-optive élite of such a 
republic—but in a city-state become a nation-state. Ls 


In relation to the body of civil society, this ruling class established ù% 
tradition of informality (as opposed to the formality of the ‘normal’ state- 
form); personal or quasi-personal domination (as opposed to the 
impersonality inseparable from later states); non-bureaucratic and, 
relatively de-centralized control with a weak military dimension (as` 
distinct from ‘rationalized’, ngid and militarized control.) It established a 
low-profile state which, wıth the rapıd economic development towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, easily became the minimal or laisser- 
faire state depicted by classical political economy. The patrician state had 
turned into the ‘nightwatchman state’ of the Industnal Revolution, and 
presided over the most dramatic initial phase of world industrialization.19 


a I I aa E 
BS E Finer, Comperatese Government, London 1970, chapter 5, ‘The Government 
Botwm’, p. 139. 

> Marxist and other commentators have often been unable to reaist the inference that r.d 
minimalist Victorian state so devoted to laisser-faire must have registered an toternal chan, 
of nature. the mythical middle-class takeover (efter which Britain’s ruling class mere’ 
looked archaic, and was actually an mstrument of industralism, etc.). Perhaps the mo! 
stoking expression of this view recently ıs Harold Perkin’s Thy Orgs of Modera Engh: 
Socsety, 174e-188e, London 1969, an analyms justly influential for its account of eighteenth- 
century hierarchy and the birth of modem class consciouaness. He points out that Tt was 
the peculiar relationship of the Haglish landed aristocracy to society and hence to the state 
which created the political climate for the germination of industrialism’ (p. 67), and that 
lusser-faire was not in essence an industnalists’ ideology at all. “The truth 1s that the English 
landowners had sold their souls to economic development long before the Industrial 
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conditions. One we have already noticed: the successful commercial and 
colonial strategy that embraced the interests of both élite and middle class 
together. The second lay in the constitution of civil society itself. The 
relative absence of a strong, centralized state armature in the nation 
dominating world development was possible only because that national 
society possessed a different kind of cohesion. It is the nature of this 
cohesion which in many ways presents the main problem of modern 
British development, above all ın comparative perspective. 


It is clearly not the case that English bourgeois society resembled the 
paradigms imagined by Hegel and Marx: the dissolution of feudal 
integuments into a ‘state of nature’, an unadulterated morass of 
conflicting egoistic drives, the war of each against all first theorized by 
Hobbes. Certain sectors of the new industrial bourgeoisie may have 
looked like that; they were certainly pictured as like it in some celebrated 
literary vignettes of the nineteenth century. Yet on any broader view the 
picture 1s quite unsustainable. The new stratum of ‘economic men’ were 
never more than a minority, and a relatively powerless minority (indeed, 
one way of looking at the subsequent problems of capitalism in England 
is to say that they have never become nearly strong enough politically and 
culturally). They existed inside a larger civil order whose stoking 
characteristics were (to a degree still are) practically the contrary of the 


great anu-bourgeois myths. 


In a sense not true of any other contemporary state, Finer notes that the 
English Constitution is ‘a facet, a particular aspect of the wider life of the 
community. It 1s an emanation, not an epiphenomenon: it springs out of 
British social structure and valugs, it is not something that some group 





Revolution (and) when tt came they were more than ready to accept its logic, the freedom of 
industnal employment from state regulation’ (p. 187) Yet be us unable to refrain from 
depicting a mid-Victonan Toumph of the Entrepreneunal Ideal, and the conventional view 
thar ‘the entrepreneurial class ruled, as rt were, by remote coatrol, through the power of its 
ideal over the ostensible ruling class, the landed aristocracy which continued to occupy the 
main positoas of power down to the 18903 and beyond Nather contemporaries oor 
histonans have doubted that the capitalist middle class were the “real” rulers of mid- 
Victorian England, in the sense that the laws were increasingly those demanded by the 
businessmen and .. their intellectual mentors’ (p. 272) In fact, there was no such 
Triumph, or change of nature, for the reasons he himself indicates. the ruling élite could 
adjust relanvely easily to the lusser-faire conditioas of prumitrve industrializaton—'serming 
on Adam Smith’ (in his own words) ‘as m an earlier age they had scared on Locke, to justify 
their instincts by the borrowed light of reason’ (p. 187) If one senously, believes that the 
‘entreprenennal class’ took over nineteenth-century Britain, them the entire subsequent 
history of entrepreneurial backsliding and chronic industrial failure becomes 
incomprehensible. In fact, successful enterpnse moved away from industry altogether after 
the first cycle of industrialrzation and, far from dislodging the élite or the state, formed a new 
alliance with them oa the foundation of City-centred impenalism. A generation later this 
ruling complex discovered a new “borrowed light of reason’ in J. M. Keynes. Important 
studies stressing the continuity of the ruling class include W. L. Gutrsman, The British 
Pektwal Ehts, London 1963, and The Exghsh Raseag Class, London 1969 Ivor Crewe's 
Introduction, ‘Studying Elites in Britain’, to The British Politcal Secrolegy Yearbook, vol 1, 
London 1974, contains a devastating critique of the failures of social science in Britain to 
coafroat its main problem: ‘So far no sustained empincal analysis of the Brush power 
structure has appeared’, be points out, in a society where ‘it 1s natural to conclude that a 
small, economically and educationally privileged group of high traditional status possesses a 
pervasive and decisive influence in British affairs’ (pp. 13—15) 
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powerful and pervasive role of interest groups . . . related in turn to the 
wide proliferation of autonomous private associations’ in English life.™ 
This aspect of social structure probably derives from the original, 
spontancous development of the state in England. State power was 
appropriated by a self-regulating élite group which established powerful 
conventions of autonomy: that is, of forms of self-organization and 
voluntary action independent of state direction. By their efficacy, these in) 
effect came to function as a civil substitute for the state. They imparted to 
the body of civil society a consistency that rendered the state-skeleton less 
significant under English conditions. Such traditions of autonomous 
responsibility had a class basis: they represented originally the civil-cum, 
political authority of the agrarian élite. However, they could be impart} 
to the bourgeoisie also, given the relatively gradual emergence of the 
latter class within the old patrician mould. There was a sufficient common 
basis of interest to make this possible. 


There were at least three dimensions to this common interest. One lay, of 
course, in the successful expansion and defence of overseas empire. A 

second can be found in the degree of economic homogeneity between they 
governing landed class and the bourgeoisie: while remaining a genuine 
social aristocracy, the former had long ago ceased to be a feudal estate 

economically. During the eighteenth century ıt consolidated its position 

by a successful revolution from above, the ‘agrarian revolution’ which 

provided one of the necessary conditions for the better-known industrial 

development that followed. Using its state hegemony to expropriate the 

peasantry, the landowning élite built up a capitalist agriculture that 

prospered in harmony with the industrialization process until the la 
nineteenth century, by which time Great Britain had took 
overwhelmingly dependent on imports of food and the agrarian sector 

had become relatively unimportant. The third binding factor—and the 

one which has aroused most critical attention—consisted ın the joint 

front formed by the landowners and the bourgeoisie against the 
proletariat which arose in the Industnal Revolution. There is little doubt 
that this 1s the key to understanding the class composition of modem 

English civil society, for the pattern lasted from the 18408 until after the 

Second World War. It is also the key—for the reasons already 

advanced—to an understanding of society-state relations, and so of the 

state itself. % 





™S E Finer, op at, p. 131. 

"In e cunque of my and Perry Anderson’s earlier views about thus crucial point, Richard 
Johnson wntes that ‘their main explanatory notion, aristocranc hegemony, fares ont te be 
setheng mere than the prracipal theare of Enghsh Loberal sdeolegy .. (where)... the roots of i 
has been scen precisely as “feudal”, “anstocratic” or “military” residues in an ind 
democratic world The Ne» Left Rems analysis conforms to this very English tradition 
radical liberalism it does not surpass it, still less unmask it’ (“Berrington Moore, Pern 
Anderson and English Social Development’, in Calture/ Simdns, No 9, Birmingham, Spon? 
1976, p 21.) In reality, the author continues, both the élitst phenomena which we stressed ¢ 
and the more blatantly bewrgesss aspects of British existence were ‘pressed sate the sermece of 
capital as a whole (p 25) However, this cntique answers itself. What ss ‘capital as a whole’ in~ 
the specific circumstances of British social development? Not an undifferentiated and 
abstract category, but an impenalist formation with a meaningful and sustaining 
relationship to the retrograde forms our analysis underlined. it was the capture of 
Liberalism by Imperialism which oullifed the former's radical aspect, and gave the working 
class the tesk of recovering and accentuating that radicalism as a necessary part of its own 
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middle classes, whether in a social revolution or in a nationalist 
movement, turned for help to the people in their effort to throw off the 
burden of ‘traditional society’ (absolutism, feudalism, or the imported 
oppression of colonial régimes). During the ‘classic period’ the French 
Revolution had given the sharpest and most influential definition to this 
conflict. However, developmental priority was to impose and retain quite 
a different pattern on England. The Civil War of the 16408 was the 
English conflict that most nearly corresponded to the later model (the 
‘first bourgeois revolution’). Yet, while ending absolutism and opening 
the way to capitalism, it had given in many respects the weakest and least 
influential definition to the general movement which followed ın Europe. 
In spite of its importance, its political imprint on subsequent 
developments was alnrost nil. 


The patrician class and state provided the necessary conditions for 
industralization. Thus, these material conditions encouraged the middle 
class to bury its revolutionary inheritance, at the same time as the spread 
of Enlightenment ideology made the concepts of the previous century 
(the ‘Puritan Revolution’) outmoded and useless for farther political 
progress. Towards the end of the century, external forces were again 
decisive in cementing the alliance. The prolonged overseas struggle with 
France ended in a successful war against the French Revolution—that is, 
against most of the political meaning of the ‘classic period’. This crucial 
victory ın the great-power struggle consolidated the paradox: already an 
archaism in certain obvious respects, the English (now ‘British’) patrician 
state none the less remained able to lead and dominate world 
development for another half-century. No nval comparable to the French 
ancien régime would appear until the unification of Germany. During these 
noon-day generations, Great Britain accumulated reserves of capital— 
and not only economic capital—which would sustain its antique forms 
for far longer than the radicals and early socialists of the nineteenth 
century dreamed. 


In effect, these conditions prevented the ‘second bourgeois revolution’ in 
the British Isles—that ‘modernizing’ socio-political upheaval that ought 
to have refashioned both society and state in logical conformity with the 
demands of the new age. This was not because radical intellectuals and 
movements did not call for such a change. On the contrary, both before 
and after 1789, 2 good deal of the blueprints for modernity were drawn up 
in Britain (and to a remarkable extent they were conceived in the most 
curious ‘stateless society’ of the eighteenth century, Scotland). In the 
18308 and 1840s, what seemed at the time the strongest radical movement 
in Europe, Chartism, struggled to realize these ideas. In the Manifesto 
Marx and Engels supplied the most celebrated formula for bourgeois 
revolution: ‘At a certain stage in the development of those means of 
production and exchange, the conditions under which feudal society 





political advance. This ‘second bourgeois revolution’ remains in that limited sense on the 
historical agenda, but tt 1s surely not the case that recognimng this entails a general ideologr 
cal retreat to old-fashioned radicalism. It us true that we did not ‘unmask’ radicalism; but 
then, no Marxist analysis ever ‘unmasks’ any phenomena in this Phantom-of-the-Opers 
sose. 
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manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal relations of property 
became no longer compatible with the already developed productive 
forces; they became so many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they 
were burst asunder.”™ The radical formula was not enactable in Bnitair 
partly because the ‘conditions of feudal society’ had already been burst 
asunder and replaced by pre-modern, transitional ones; partly because oł 
the external triumphs of these transitional forms; and partly because oi 
the threat which the dispossessed and the new proletarian masses 
presented to them. 


This ‘threat’ would, of course, have been the opportunity for a bourgepis 
class desperate to get rid of real feudal ‘fetters’. But classes emb 
political revolution only when they see no other route forward. In spite o 
the enormous social tensions of the industrial revolution, this was never 
the case for the English middle class. It was possible, though not easy, for 
them to arrive at a workable compromise with the political ruling class. 
This possibility always determined their long-term course, fortifying 
them against the social threat from underneath and removing most of the 
substance from their radicalism. Bourgeois radicalism did not vanish 
from the British political scene: it reappeared tn many guises later in the 
nineteenth century, between the 1870s and 1914, represented by leaders 
like Joseph Chamberlain and David Lloyd George, and it is sull 
represented today by certain aspects of both the Liberal and Labour 
Parties. However, its relegation to a secondary (and often regional) status 
Proved permanent. Patrician liberalism had defeated radical lberalism, 
and its victory has marked the whole evolution of the political system 
since then. 







This was a ‘compromise’ quite distinct in nature from the ones arrived 
in late-developing nations like Germany and Japan. There also the Ls 
bourgeois classes were driven into alliances with landowning él 
against the threat of revolt or social turbulence—alhances which a! 
sacrificed the Enlightened inheritance of egalitanan progress ani 
democratic politics, and encrusted capitalism with all sorts of pre-modern 
features. But in these other cases a new, forced industrialism was entering 
partnership with more genuinely archaic landlord classes—with social 
orders which had never gone through an equivalent of 1640, let alone a 
1789. This linkage with military late-feudalism was different in its whole 
developmental character from the English aliance with a post-feudal, 
civilian, parliamentary élite. It subordinated capitalism to militarized 
‘strong states’ whose inevitable external aim was to contest Great 
Britain’s already established territorial and economic domination. 


Both the cost and the gains from the English class-compromuse were le. 

dramatic, more long-term (and, of course, not so much of a threat tel 
world peace). The cost was the containment of capitalism within 

patrician hegemony which never, either then or since, actively favoured 
the aggressive development of industrialism or the general conversion of 
society to the latter’s values and interests. Permanent social limits were 
thus imposed upon the ‘industrial revolution’ and the British 


eee 
D Marx and Engels, Collated Werks, vol. 6, p. 489. 
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unique—fashion, the emergence of working-class politics would merely 
confirm these limitations, and in its own way render the ‘second political 
revolution’ even more distant. 


The gains were represented by the effective social subordination of the 
lower classes—a structural domination achieved by the re-formation of 
civil society and the enactment of a long-term social strategy, rather than 
by state or military means. What the re-formation created was a clearly 
demarcated order of classes, ın the stable form most appropriate to 
overseas-oriented exploitation. High social mobility, individualism, 
egalitarian openness, /a carrière oxverte anx talents, restless impatience with 
tradition—the traits of dynamic capitalism were systematically relegated 
or discounted, in favour of those which fitted Britain’s particular kind of 
empire. From the later half of the nineteenth century onward a similar 
neglect and relegation of technical and applied-science education was 
noticeable—the type of formation most important in all later stages of 
industnalization, after England’s pioneering lead. This imbalance was 
never to be corrected, in spite of (at the time of writing) almost a century 
of complaints on the subject. 


The Intelligentsia 


What did this social strategy of containment consist of? It was pointed 
out earlier that the civil conventions of self-organization and regulation 
were imparted to the middle class, on the foundations of growing 
common interests. This, rather than state bureaucracy or armed 
repression, would furnish the cobesion of English progress. However, 
such a strategy needed an instrument—the civil equivalent of state- 
directed authority, as ıt were, a pervasive power capable of acting upon 
civil society at large. This instrument was the English intellectual class. In 
a broad sense of the term, stretching from literary and humanist thinkers 
on one side to the Church and ‘civil servants’ (the English word for 
functionaries) on the other, the ‘intelligentsia’ played an unusually central 
and political role ın promoting social integration. 


The more habitual use of the term indicates an intellectual stratum 
distanced from society and state: thinkers and writers distanced from and 
critical of the status quo. In the English social world, however, almost the 
reverse 1s the case. This 1s undoubtedly another of those anomalies that 
have made the comparative grasp of British development so difficult. 
From the inside the phenomenon has been elusive simply because 
virtually everyone concerned with analysis of the British state has been a 
member of the class in question: myths of British civilization have 
rendered self-scrutiny unnecessary. From the outside, judgement has 
been impeded by the developmental singularity of the thing: an 
intellectual class of great power and functionality, yet not either created 
by or in critical opposition to the state—neither a state-fostered 
technocracy (on the French model) nor an ‘alienated’ intelligentsia (on 
the Russian model). In addition, of course, ıt should be remembered that 
both sociological and Marxist analysis of intellectuals has been very slow 
in advancing any adequate general theory of intellectual groups. 





D The Jecas classicus for critical analysis of this phenomenon has become Noel Annan’s essay 
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itself, not the state. From the mid-nineteenth century up to the + 
day, this civil armature has been created by a small nun. x 

élite educational institutions: the ‘Public Schools’ anv 
universities. Although, in recent times, the latter have become fu 
dependent upon the state and enlarged the social L. 


recruitment, this has not altered their essential ma.- 40 Se 
Originally, patrician liberalism depended upon a sy... - a 
governing élite: a land-based stratum with certain soia ` Jes Of 


caste. The functional intelligentsia formed from the 18308 cu wards was is 
essence a still more artificial perpetuation of this, where civil instturios © 


a 


gradually replaced landowning as the foundation of hegemony. Ve 
Discussion of this issue has often been clouded rather than «i. 7 
theories of general élitism. It is often argued that all state em. or, 
some form of élite stratification and specialization, and that -» .- a.. 
engender oligarchies. But the British state is ın this respect anori. i: 

1$ a case, and really the only case, where oligarchy engendered ge eo uy 
through an organic social strategy that preserved its own astu.. EN 
naturally, deeply marked and infirmed the ‘democracy’ which «s.erg. 4 
In this case, élitism was neither fossil survival nor aberratisa: it - - 
remained the enduring truth of the state. British Labourism ts the ~ ce 
how working-class politics made its own compact with that truth. 7° 
bourgeoisie made an alliance with the English form of landlordism >1 
this was expressed by the formation of the liberal intelligentsia; 17 c. r 
that stratum took charge of the emergent political force of the priok - 

in the first quarter of the twentieth century. In the archetypal perron . 
J. M. Keynes ıt conceived the new, most general formula for thi... oy 
alliance, which has lasted from the Great Depression to the presc:. - < 
seen the Labour Party become the main support of the declining 4. . 





"The Intellectual Anstocracy’, m J. H. PLumb (ed.), Séaases sw Social Histery aTr: 

M. Trewelas, London 1955 This at least grves some overall sense of the authont: « - 
informal tradıton. Unfortunately little advance has been made upon it, not surprinr ` 
view of Crewe’s strictures (see note 19, above) The most useful, though stl -> 
inadequate, way to approach ıt is via study of the educational system. On the procipi: r 
the anatomy of the ape 1s contained in that of beme sapiens, the reader could do wors * 4 
begin with the report Estes aud thur Educata, by David Boyd (National Foundatic . 
Educational Research, London 1973) This demonstrates that since the Second Worl 1 ~- 
there has been very little alteration in élite formation: a slight decrease in ‘Public Schou: 
men’ in the ranks of the state bureaucracy has been compensated for by a sligh br. 
appropmate increase in the army, the navy, and the banks Dr Boyd (an American): > ud- 
that the outstanding trait of this immutable mafia 1s the near-complete absence s. 
generational mobility’: the clensy perpetuates itself to an astonishing extent stn, : 
breeding, and the occassonal co-option of a few lower-bourgeois upstarts who non 2 
become the most impassioned defenders of the system Commenting dolefully on the las. > 
many efforts to ‘modemme’ the recruitment of higher state cadres, Leslie Moody of the Crv, g 
Service Union said: ‘The point us, that you can lay down as many provisions as you like, but 
1f the appointment to top jobs 1s by selection boards, then the preferences of those or <e 
boards will be reflected. You can’t legislate prejudice out of people's minds . ’” (Guardian, 30 
October 1973) Mr Moody’s hope was that by the 19808 things might be a little better. Or « 
the Marxist side, rt s Gramsci’s GA Intelistimals which farnishes some elements for the 
analysis of intellectual strata in traditional societies; bat here too little has been added’ y 
subsequent work. For a cotical account of Gramsci’s concept of ‘hegemony’, ee F 
Anderson, NLR 100, 1976-7. Most treatments of the subject have tended to focus on ~- 
question of revolutionary intelligentsias (e g. Alvin Gouldner’s recent work) rather tha 

therr role in stable societies like England 
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awry. 


From this torward glance one gains aireaay some idea or tne asromisning 
social strength of the system. Embodied ın the intelligentsia, the social 
strategy responsible for this endurance was neither that of revolution 
from below, nor that of revolution from above—the two main avenues 
whose interaction has defined so much of modern history. It averted the 
former, which remained a possibility until the defeat of Chartısm; but 
without embarking on the latter either. It exorcised the spectre of a 
second, radical revolution—yet without creating the ‘strong state’ and 
the mght-wing or nationalist social mobilization which was the 


` alternative way of catching up. Alone among the major powers of 


1815—1945, Great Britain was able to evade the choice. Priority and 
external success let the country remain socio-economically ‘backward’ (at 
least from the 1880s) without driving either the lower class and 
intellectuals, or the economic ruling class, to despair. And throughout 
the epoch, such adjustment as proved necessary to maintain the system in 
being was conceived, publicized, and largely enacted by this exceptionally 
active, confident and integrated intellectual class. If the external secret of 
old England’s longevity was empire, the internal secret lay here: in the 
cooptive and cohesive authority of an intelligentsia much more part of 
the state, much closer to political life and more present in all important 
civil insututions than in any other bourgeois society. 


The world-view of this social group is a conservative liberalism, and in 
terms of socio-political strategy this entailed the preservation of rule from 
above by constant adaptation and concession below. The general social 
conservatism of modern England demanded the retention of fixed 
distinctions of rank: stability before mobility. Yet in modem conditions 
such stable cohesion was only possible where the lower classes acquired a 
minimum of confidence ın the system—that 1s, in English terms, a trust in 
‘them’, the rulers. This belief in the concrete nature of the constitution— 
our way of doing things, etc., as different from the abstraction of post- 
1789 constitutionalism—depended ın turn on ‘their’ capacity to offer 
sufficient concessions. Adequate adaptation thus conserved the patrician 
essence, and strengthened its accompanying mythology, in a continuing 
dialectic against the new pressures from below. 


A misplaced mysticism has been natural enough, considering the success 
of the machinery. But in reality such a political order worked through the 
unique conjunction of two factors: a social stratum able to enact it—the 
governing intelligentsia—and the material or external conditions 
enjoyed by the whole society. The long-term strategy in question has 
certainly never been employed anywhere else (giving rise to the idea of 
the peculiar ‘cleverness’ of the British ruling class). It could not be. More 
centralized and rigid state-systems do not work in that way at all: no 
administrative bureaucracy—even in the shape of the most dazzling 
products of the French grandes é&o/es—can function with the powerful, 
pervasive informality of England’s civil élite. Neither the feudal absolute 
state, nor—in the Marxist phraseology—the democratic committec-state 
of the bourgeoisie could possibly imitate it. But this is merely to state that 
the typical forms of pre-modern and contemporary polity are different. 


A strategy of compromise presupposes the restriction of the political 
dialogue to what can be demanded or conceded in this fashion. As we 
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landlord class and the middle classes, and grew from common interests. 
The latter furnished sufficient homogeneity among the upper strata for 
mutual adjustments to be possible, and for the question of power never to 
be made too acute. This is the point of a flexible compromuse-strategy. It 
keeps the issue of command, or the source of authority, at a distance; 
instead, the political process is restricted to the apparent exchange of; 
influences—to trading within a social continuum, certain of whose 
features are seen as unalterable. i 


However, this plainly poses a problem regarding the integration of the 
working class. Since the First World War the final form of the Fogligg, 
political world, and of its myth, has been the inclusion of the workińg 
class. In 1844 Engels wrote that Toryism had begun to alter course (under 
Peel), because ‘it has realized that the English Constitution cannot be 
defended, and 1s making concessions simply to maintain that tottering 
structure as long as possible. The new, alien element of democracy 
would destroy it; and in British conditions, democracy would become 
‘sotal democracy’, the transition to socialism itself. This was in an a 
explaining the Constitution to the readers of Vorwerts. It did not occur tol 
Engels, Marx or other radicals that the tottering structure would absorb 
the proletariat politically without even becoming ‘democratic’ in the 
sense intended. Still less could they conceive how the resultant non- 
democratic proletarian movement might tum into an essential prop of the 
archaic state and the essentially inegalitarian society they contemplated 
with such contempt. The strategy of ‘concessions’ was enormously 
stronger than then seemed likely; the ‘tottering’ aspect of the system was’ 
merely its constant motion of adaptation and containment. Provided wit ~ 
both an internal mechanism of development and highly favoura 
external conditions, it was able to broaden its social basis in successi} 
stages between 1832 and 1918. At the latter date, the concession of 
universal male suffrage coincided with the maximum territorial extensio 


of the British Empire after its victory in the First World War. i 
The Working Class 


The working class did not have interests in the social order ın the same 
sense as the middle classes; there was no basis for the same sort of 
compromise as the latter arrived at with the landlords. However, another 
proved possible—and indeed so satisfactory that after 1945 the labour 
movement was to play in many respects the major part in securing 
another generation of existence for the old state. Far from diminishing 
with the latter’s slide towards collapse after the 19508, this alliance has i 
anything grown stronger. It was to be the Labour Party that made 
most determined effort to restore the fortunes of British capitalism in 
1964-7; when this attempt failed, it became in turn the main political 
buttress of the state in a more straightforward conservative sense. It 
rebuilt consensus after the outbreak of class conflict under the Heath 
Conservative government. This consensus took the form of a negotiated 
suspension of the economic class struggle—the ‘Social Contract’—as the 
precondition for another, more cautious effort at capitalist restoration. 





H “The Condruon of England, IP, in Collected Werks, vol. 3, p. 491 and pp 512-13. 
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rather exaggerated) fidelity to the Constitution and all its traditions. The 
House of Lords has become the target of some attacks as an 
‘anachronism’; this is the limit of Labour’s iconoclasm. The very fact of 
the existence of the ‘Social Contract’ at this late hour, and with these 
implications, shows the depth of the real social-class alliance behind it. 


The most common version of national class alliance—as I remarked 
above—lies between the popular masses and a middle class which 
undertakes the establishment of a modern state. That is, of a 
constitutional democracy with standard forms. It is also true that 
numerous ‘deviant’ versions exist: the popular support for the middle- 
class counter-revolutions of 1918-39, and mass acquiescence in many 
third-world military and one-party régimes. Yet it should be 
acknowledged that all have something in common, as would-be 
modernizing states (even if in some cases, as with the fascist dictatorships, 
this revolutionary side was mainly appearance). The British variety has 
been very different. It ıs a social alliance based not upon a modernizing 
bourgeois revolution, but upon the conservative containment and 
taming of such a revolution. Whereas in the former process the masses are 
normally led by middle-class cadres into the overthrow of an axciem régime, 
in the latter they are deprived of such leadership. Under British 
conditions the intellectuals were not radicalized: they moved more and 
more into that peculiar service of the old order mentioned previously, as 
an extensive, civil-based, autonomous corps of chiens de garde. Without the 
leadership of a militant radicalism, the masses were unable to break the 
system.™ 


The waves of social revolt generated by early industrialization, from the 
period of Luddism to the 1840s, fell away in mid-century and revived 
only in very different forms towards the end of the century. Had there 
existed a true confrontation between the bourgeoisie and a feudal caste 
closer to its ongins, the political reforms of 1832 would have figured as 
simple palliatives—a doomed effort to arrest the tide. In fact, they 
signalled a turning-point in the other sense. After 1832, the bourgeoisie 
became steadily more positively reconciled to the state. And in the wake 
of this reconciliation, through the defeat of Chartism, the working class 
became negatively reconciled to the same old corruption, to élite 
hegemony, class distinctions, and deference to tradition. 


Having failed to break through, the working class was forced to retreat 
upon itself. Political defeat and the accumulation of powerful social 





% Connoisseurs of these debates on the ux Left will know that no statement like this can be 
made without provoking accusations of crared idealism, subjectrvism, histoncism, mere 
radicalism, neglect of mass struggk, or worse To anticrpate: the specific (1mpenalist) 
character of ux capitalism and its place m general development led to a particular state-form 
marked by ‘coatinuity’ (tradinonalism, etc.) and a high degree of integratrve capacity—both 
of the ‘new’ entreprenenrial classes and of the working class, but this historical success had 
as its other face equally distinctive failures (in ‘moderation’, adaptability, etc.) which, 
unce the 19508, have become steadily more dominant, presaging a general mutation of the 
state; the passage towards this crisis is so far led by renascent ‘bourgeois radicalism’ (in the 
shape of Scottish and Welsh nationalism), rether than by the class struggle in the metropolis, 
although this may soon change. 
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somewhat corporative attitude. This was to be defined most clearly—as 
the basis of the twentieth-century workers’ movements—by the trade- 
unionism that arose in the later decades of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Devoted to the piecemeal improvement of workers’ conditions within 
the existing conservative social framework—a status quo now 
strengthened by two further generations of imperial aaa mbar 
movement moved only very slowly and reluctantly back towards any 
political challenge to the state. Though increasingly strong in itself, 
trade-unionism remained mainly deferential to the state and Constitution. 
Rather than perceiving political revolution as the road to socio-economic 
betterment (like so many Continental movements), the British workers 
preferred to see a pragmatic politics evolve bit by bit out of th 
economic struggle. This lower-class corporativism has remained easily” 
satirizable as a kind of quasi-feudal life-style: insisting on one’s limited 
nights, while continuing to know one’s humble position in the wider 
scheme of society.% Conservative apologists have naturally made much 
of British working-class political Toryism, undeniably a principal source 
of straight political conservatism ever since the extension of the 
suffrage.” However, it is difficult to see what alternative pattern of 
development was available, in a country where all the upper orders had so 
successfully exploited their unique position of developmental priority, 
and evolved such a strong civil hegemony at the core of the most 
successful of imperial systems. 


The upper-class compromise carried a certain cost with it, in spite of its 
irresistible seduction: social sclerosis, an over-traditionalism leading to 
incurable backwardness. So did the lower-class alliance—though here 
cost has been harder to identify, and slower to make its burden 

This dilemma is best understood in terms of the peculiar traits of Englisn 
nationalism. The more characteristic processes of state-formation 
involved the masses in a positive rôle. As I argued in “The Modern Janus’ 
(NLR 94), the arrival of nationalism in a distinctively modern sense wag 
tied to the political baptism of the lower classes. Their entry into history 
furnished one essential precondition of the transformation of nationality 
into a central and formative factor. And this is why, although sometimes 


™ Two recent articles giving a vivid impression of the current condition of working-class 
atutudes are Michael! Mann, “The New Working Class’, New Secrety, November andi 
December 1976. 
7 For example, R McKenzie and A Silver, Angels in Marble: Working-Class Conservative. 
m Urbes England, London 1968. Discussing the ‘deference’ ideology of lower-clam 
conservatism, the authors paint out: ‘One of the pervasrve conditons 
survival of deference 1s the modest role accorded “‘the people” In Brush polstical 
Although it 1s a commonplace of research on stable democracies that general electorates are 
typically uninvolved in polrtics . . . ıt 1s oaly in Britain that this us so largely consistent with 
tbe prevailing climate of polincal values. Though modem constitutions typically locate the 
source of sovereignty in “the people”, ın Britain it us the Crown im Parliament that n 
sovereign. Nor 1s this a merely technical point The polincal culture of democratic Britain 
assigns to ordinary people the role, not of cittrens, but of subjects...’ (p 251). So far from 
a ‘technical’ point, the coacept referred to has dominated the debates on devolution 
(see below): the crucial constitutional issue (and impossibility) 1s the conservation of the 
absolute sovereignty of the Crown in Westminster. At a far deeper level, such distinctions 
are not bourgeois-consututional trivia (as so many Marxists have held): they manifest the 
nature of the state, and the whole matenal history which produced that state. 
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In its most typical version, this assumed the shape of a restless middle- 
class and intellectual leadership trying to stir up and channel popular class 
energies into support for the new states. When successful—and of 
course, though many other factors are involved and nationalist ideology 
has always exaggerated its part, it has succeeded more often than not— 
this positive rôle has been prominent ın the later political histories of all 
societies. It has often established the key myth of subsequent political 
development. At its most characteristic this 1s perhaps the myth of 
popular revolution or national-liberation struggle—a model of popular 
action and involvement which haunts the state, and is returned to 
repeatedly by later generations (often very blindly and conservatively). 


Obviously, this has the implication that where mass initiative was little 
used in national histones such ‘myths’ may be correspondingly negative, 
or easily travestied by states that owe nothing to them: modern Germany 
and Japan are possibly the most usual examples here. But Britain is also a 
case in point. The older seventeenth-century revolutionary tradition of 
the major nationality, England, had been effectively buried. There was no 
second political revolution, so that the more radical tendencies of the 
bourgeoisie were diverted and absorbed into the dense machinery of civil 
hegemony. As this happened the new working class was also diverted and 
repressed: the defeat of early nineteenth-century radicalism forced it into 
a curious kind of social and political apertherd. This condition was almost 
the opposite of the active intervention from below which figured in so 
many modem revolutions; so, therefore, was the mythology, or 
underlying political consciousness, which it generated. 


Nationalism is always the joint product of external pressures and an 
internal balance of class forces. Most typically it has arisen in societies 
confronting a dilemma of uneven development—'backwardness’ or 
colonization—where conscious, middle-class élites have sought massive 
popular mobilization to right the balance. But obviously the position of 
Britain—and in the present argument this means mainland England on 
the whole—was unusual in this regard. Here was a society which suffered 
far less from those external pressures and threats than any other, during a 
very long period. Now we can see how unusual was the internal class 
-dynamic which corresponded to such external good fortune. The 
working class was not ‘mobilized’ in the ordinary sense, except for 
purposes of warfare: ıt was ocither drawn into a revolution from below 
nor subjected to a ‘revolution from above’. Instead it was contained and 
stratified into a relatively immobile social order—the one world society 
which faced practically #0 developmental problem until well into the 
twentieth century. 


Thus, the popular ‘great power’ nationalism formed on this basis could 
not help being especially conservative. It was innocent of the key, 
populist notion informing most real nationalism: the idea of the virtuous 
power of popular protest and action. In its peculiar, dignified concept the 
people are the reliable backbone of the nation; not the effective source of 
its authority, not the real makers of the state. This makes for a subtle yet 
profound difference in the stuff of modern English politics. In its long 
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struggling—although largely unwittingly—against the particular 
absences and defects deriving from this class structure. Bourgeois 
radicalism and popular mobilization were eschewed for the sake of 
conservative stability. This led to a politically inert nationalism, one too 
little associated with internal divisions and struggle, too socially 
complacent and deferential. Given the position of the British Empire , 
until the 19508, this nationalism was peniodically and successfully ' 
mobilized for external war—each episode of which further strengthened 
its inward conservatism, its conviction of an inherited internal unity. But 
this very conviction and complacency made ıt extraordinarily difficult to 
achieve any kind of internal break—any nationalist renaissance qgajast thi 
now hopelessly stultifying inhentance of the state. There was simply no 
tradition of this kind. Stability had become paralytic over-stability; the 
adaptive conservatism of the successful nineteenth-century system had 
turned into the feeble, dwindling, incompetent conservatism of the last 
generation. 


All efforts to break out from this declining and narrowing spiral have 
failed, whether to the right or to the left. The reason 1s 1n part that neither A 
the political right nor the left has any tradition of effective internal 
popular mobilization at its command: there 1s neither a revolution nor a 
counter-revolution embodied in the substratum of popular awareness. 
Hence, governments have invariably appealed to the nation as a whole, 
much too successfully. Spurious conservative unity 1s the bane of modern 
British politics—not, ‘as so often maintained by superficial critics, 
insuperable class divisions or party oppositions. Seen from the side of the 
working class too, therefore, imperialist society in Britain presents a\- 
development paradox. This is the country where a deep-laid strategy oll 
class alliance achieved the highest degree of popular integration into the 
affairs of the state. But this was never ‘integration’ in the more typical 
sense of individualistic breakdown of the proletanat, through upward 
mobility and an aggressive capitalist ideology. Instead, it assumed a more - 
corporate and passive form, in accordance with the traits of post- 
Industrial Revolution development under imperial conditions. The result 
was a particularly powerful inter-class nationalism—a sense of 
underlying insular identity and common fate, which both recognized and 
yet easily transcended marked class and regional divisions. However, far 
from being a model of politically effective nationalist ideology, this 
complex was to become useless outside imperial conditions. The reason 18 
that tts pervasive strength is inseparable from an accompanying 
conservatism—which in turn serves as an inhibitor of radical change or 
reform. N 
sacle eS 
The bulk of the intelligentsia continues to subscribe to this peculiar 
variety of nationalism (not surprisingly, since ıt played such a big role in 
building ıt up). But so does the working class, under the aegis of British 
Laboursm. Hence the two main sources of change have remained tied © 
into the old structure. They maintain their historic allegiance to a form of 
nationalism which ıs in fact reverence for the overall nature of the modern 
(post-1688) British tribe. This is a faith in the mystique of that system, not 
in the people who made it (they, the revolutionaries of the 16408, have 
been suppressed and travestied throughout the era in which this modern 
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fetishization in the capacity of ‘we all’ to surmount difficulties, win 
battles, etc. But ‘we all’, as ‘we’ are actually organized, means those who 
effectively control the social order; hence the sentiment is very close to 
belief that ‘they’ will continue to see we are cared for (though of course 
they may need to be reminded of their duties sometimes). 


There have been numerous analyses of the economic contradictions of 
post-empire Britain, depicting a society hoist by the petard of its own past 
success ın industry and finance. But the economic vicious circle 1s 
mirrored—and rendered inexorable—by this corresponding con- 
tradiction on the plane of politics and ideology. Here also imperialism 
cast society into a shape inadaptable to later, harder conditions of 
existence. It forged a state which, although very ‘flexible’ in certain 
respects—those most noticed and revered by apologists—is incapable of 
change at a deeper level. On shat plane, where the modern political 
principle of nationality really functions, it is bound by a suffocating, 
paralytic pride in its own power and past glories. 


Nationalism, whether of the right or of the left, is of course never really 
independent of the class structure. Yet its particular efficacy as a 
mobilizing ideology depends upon the idea of classlessness—upon the 
notion that, at least in certain circumstances and for a period of time, what 
a society enjoys in common 1s more important than 1ts stratification. In 
England, the specially strong stratification created by the failure of the 
‘second bourgeois revolution’ made the normal egalitarian or radical 
version of this notion impossible. The ordinary texture of English social 
life denies it. Hence the only effective version has been one which ignores 
these class divisions against an ‘outside’ enemy—at the same time 
implicitly reconsecrating them, as the tolerable features of a ‘way of life’ 
basically worth defending against the world. Time and time again this 
defence has in turn fortified in-built resistance to radicalism. That 1s, to all 
tendencies (democratic or reactionary) which might aim to really 
demolish the creaking English snail-shell of archaic pieties, deferential 
observance and numbing self-inhibition. 


Origins of the Crisis 


‘Moderate’, ‘orderly’, ‘decent’, ‘peaceful and tolerant’, ‘constitutional’ ; 
‘backward-looking’, ‘complacent’, ‘insular’, ‘class-ridden’, ‘inefficient’, 
‘imperialist’ —a realistic analysis of the British state must admut these two 
familiar series of truisms are in fact differing visages of the same social 
reality. That arcadian England which appeals so strongly to foreign 
intellectuals 1s also the England which has, since the early 19508, fallen 
into ever more evident and irredeemable decline—the United Kingdom 
of permanent economic crisis, falling standards, bankrupt governments, 
slavish dependence on the United States, and myopic expedients. The 
appealing, romantic social peace is inseparable from the twilight. Though 
imaginatively distinguishable, resistance to modernity is in reality not 
separable from the senility of the old imperialist state. They are bound to 
perish together. 


The preceding analysis suggests that the ongins of this long crisis, still 
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why resolution 1s so difficult, and has been so-long delayed. The fact is 
that emergence from the crisis demands a political break: a disruption at 
the level of the state, allowing the emergence of sharper antagonisms and 

a will to reform the old order root and branch. But in this system, possibly 
more than in any other, such a break has become extremely difficult. The 
state-level is so deeply entrenched in the social order itself, state and civil > 
society are so intertwined, ın the peculiar exercise of the British ' 
Constitution, that a merely ‘political’ break entails a considerable social 
revolution. 


The governing élite and the liberal intelligentsia, and the dominant secto 
of the economic ruling class, all have an obvious vested interest in it. 
state. The industrial bourgeoisie and the working class do not.™ Yet the 
latter have never succeeded in undoing and modernizing the state, ın spite 
of their potential power. As far as the entrepreneurial class is concerned 
the absence of will is more understandable. The combination of British- 
Constitutional ideology, their weak political positidn in relation to the 
City, and their fear of ‘socialism’ has turned them into a particularly 
supine and harmless sub-bourgeoisie. Since the defeat of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s more industrially-oriented ‘social imperialism’—a right- 
wing attempt at a new, more radical class alliance—they have exerted 
little substantial influence on the state.® As for the working class, the 
main lines of their own integration into the twentieth-century state were 
decided by the same defeat: the defeat of right-wing imperialism was the 
triumph of ‘liberal imperialism’, from 1906 onwards—the permanent 
victory of the City over the British economy, and of patrician liberalism 
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™ The ongimal analysis to which this one (and all others like rt) owe a great debt is Perry 
Anderson, “Origins of the Present Criss’, NLR 25, Jan.—Feb. 1964. 
® In this and comparable anelyses, the split between finance and industrial capital always 
receives a great deal of attention, as a basic feature of the underpinning of the state-structure. 
Bot im an acute comment in his article Impertalism in the Seventies—Unity or Rivalry? 
(mLa 69, Sept.—Oct. 1971), Bob Rowthom points out how a division of iaterests within the * 
industrial sector itself hes enormously sccentuated the ‘polincal results of that spht 
‘Paradoxically’, he observes, ‘the weakness of the Britush state 1s to be explained not by the 
umple decline of Britsh capetalism as such, but by the very stremgtb of the cosmopolitan 
acuvites of Bonsh capitel, which has helped to undermine further its strictly domestic 
economy’ (p 46). Impenalism left a legacy of very large firms with overseas operations, as 
well as the City: tt ts their combined interests which have remained largely independent of 
the ux state and its ‘strictly domestic’ economy, and so have helped cnpple all vigorous 
efforts to revive the latter (by import controls, action against overseas investment, etc.), 
Hence, be coactudes : ‘Leading sections of the British bourgeoisie have been effectively “de- 
nationalized”, not through their own weakness but through the weakness of the British 
state and their own home bese. The overseas strength of Britsh big capsial bas compounded 
the debility of British capitalssm . . . (p. 47). y 
® Recent emphasis upon ‘buned history’ excluded from the Establishment vernions has 
focused mainly upon working-class and popular materal, bat there 1s an outstanding 
quantity of bourgeoss data that has suffered a miler fate, nocdess relevant for understanding 
„the overall pattern’s significance Chamberlain’s nght-wing, tarnff-reform imperialism 1s 20 
outstanding example of this—the buned relics of a forsaken ruling-cless strategy which 
piegata a ee As L. S. Amery put it, for - 
tanff-reformers the State ‘should be a creative force m economic hfe, vigorously directing 
the nation’s energies... developing the empire’, etc (The Fandamenta! Fallacsss of Fros Trade, 
London 1906, pp. 5, 17, 92) Chamberlain himself predicted that if his social-impernalist 
strategy was defeated by the Free Traders, Britain would fall into a long decline comparable 
to that suffered by Holland and Ventce—tee Iwperse! Usson and Tariff Reform, bis 1905 
speeches, 
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Imperialism had put the old class alliance under severe strain, from the 
1880s onwards. The external threat fram a more militarized and 
competitive world combined with new internal menaces, from a more 
restless and organized working class and a tiny yet significant trend to 
disaffection among the intellectuals. 


However, that period of crisis was resolved by a reaffirmation of 
liberalisti—in effect, a reaffirmation of the underlying strategy laid down 
in the earlier nineteenth century, and described above. This has become 
the traditional mode of hegemony, most identified with the Constitution, 
the British road of compromise, and so on. Now, the problem before it 
was the more effective incorporation of the working class—of a working 
class, which, in the two decades before 1914, had begun to emerge from 
trade unionism and demand a limited political voice of its own. 


Previously the enfranchised part of the working class had given its 
allegiance to the Liberal Party. But at the very period of that Party’s 
triumphant return to power, in 1906-14, a new Labour Party had been 
formed. Although extremely moderate in ideology, and more an 
expression of trade-union interests than a socialist party in the 
Continental sense, this movement none the less clearly represented a class 
point of view. Between 1914 and 1924, when the first Labour government 
took office, this point of view was effectively subordinated to the 
underlying consensus. It may be that this achievement was only possible 
so quickly and so decisively because of the First World War. Indeed, 
maybe the general strategic victory of liberalism should be attributed as 
much to this factor as to its electoral and reforming successes in 1906 and 
1910-11. It is certainly true that neither the Tory right nor the more 
militant and syndicalist elements of the working class were really 
reconciled to the solution up to 1914. The clear threat of both revolution 
and counter-revolution persisted until then, and the old order was by no 
means 80 secure as its later apologists have pretended. 


But external success settled the dilemma, in accordance with the main law 
of British history. The victory of the Entente drew both Tory and 
revolutionary dissidents back into the consensus. The war effort itself 
signified a huge development in state intervention, upon lines already 
present in the Liberal Party’s reform programme of Edwardian times: 
public enterprise and control of the economy, and social welfare. As was 
to happen also in the second world conflict, the ideological reinforcement 
of all-British patriotism coincided with important structural 
developments favourable to working-class interests. These develop- 
ments took the form of the constant extension of state activity and 
influence, and ultimately—efter the Second World War—of the pioneer 
‘welfare state? which for a brief period served as a model for other 
capitalist countries. In the above analysis, the emphasis has been placed 
on the strong élite character of the British state, and its bond with a 
markedly hierarchical yet cohesive civil society. This may appear ın some 
ways at odds with the great expansion of state functions initiated first by 
Liberalism and then by Labourism. But the contradiction is only 
apparent. In fact, the growth of the state—a theme which fuelled polemic 
and political debate from the 1880s onwards—has never seriously 
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character of the growth itself: random, ad bor formation of new agencies 
and functions, which rarely question the basıc principles of government. 
This amoebic proliferation has merely surrounded and preserved the 
essential identity of the British Constitution. The endless pragmatic 
expediency of Westminster governments has multiplied state activity in 
response to successive challenges and demands, above all the challenges » 
of war; ıt has done so (normally quite consciously) in order to conserve ` 
the vital mystique of Britishness, not to change or dilute it. 


Externally, this line of development was of course made feasible by 
imperialism. The ruling class retained a position strong enough, anA 
secure enough psychologically, to pursue the strategy of concession i 
graduated doses to more organized pressures from below. There was—or 
seemed to be, until the 1960s—surplus enough for the exercise to be 
valid. While the particular evolution of the class struggle in Britain 
strongly favoured its continuation, in spite of the difficult passage of 
Edwardian times. Working-class politics evolved on the back of trade 
unionism in Britain, emerging quite empirically as a kind of collective, 
parliamentary voice for a corporate class interest. Hence internally too 
there was a notable tendency to accede to the concession strategy. It was 
only rarely that the political leaders of “British Socialism’ perceived a new 
state and constitution as the precondition of achieving class demands. 
Normally, the perception was that ths state could be bent in the direction 
of these demands. Class political power of the type which became feasible 
after 1918 (year of the foundation of the contemporary Labour Party) was 
only the strongest way of doing this. 


The class alliance of twentieth-century Britain is essentially devoted Ze 
the exorcism of ‘power’ ın any disruptive sense, and to the maintenance of 
social consensus at almost any cost. Obviously the decisive test of this 
strategy was the attainment of elective power by a working-class based 
movement. It was argued previously that the intelligentsia had played 
key, often ill-understood role in the mechanism of hegemony, as the 
agents of the state-society bond—the ‘state-substitute’ officers of civil 
society, peopling the profusion of para-state or semi-offictal bodies the 
English state characterstically depends on. But now a definitely lower- 
class political force had emerged into the state arena under war 
conditions, in an irreversible way: the ‘masses’ whom the patricians were 
supposed to look after were threatening, though still quite mildly, to look 
after themselves. This could only be coped with ın terms appropriate to 
the system by the formation of a new intellectual leadership—the creation 
of a new bond between this awakened sector of civil society and the old 
state. Fortunately, the very conditions which had presided over the birth 
of Labourism were highly conducive to this. The corporative aspect of 
working-class politics meant that ıt was weak in ideological leadership, 
and relatively unaware of the problematic of power: the most articulate 
ideology of naissant Labour politics, Fabianism, was at its feeblest on this 
issue. ‘Gradualism’ did much to pave the way for the shift in power 
relations that actually occurred. 


This shift took the form of the transfer of a substantial part of the old 
Liberal intelligentsia into the ranks of the Labour Party itself. The ‘ranks’ 
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were the higher echelons of the movement, rapidly finding themselves 
promoted and elected into posts of power. From 1918 onwards an ever- 
growing stream of intellectuals who would previously have adhered to 
the Liberal Party (or at least been satellites of Liberalism in the wider 
sense) moved to the Labour Party. They took Liberalism (in the crucial 
deeper sense) with them. Their liberal variant of the British state creed 
was readily accepted as the guiding light of the new movement: British 
Socialism with that unmistakable, resonantly moderate and pragmatical 
emphasis on the ‘British’. From the same moment onwards, the Liberal 
Party itself declined. No significant part of the intelligentsia shifted back 
towards it until the 1960s, when it began to look as if Labour might be 
drifting into a bankruptcy of its own. 


One does not require even the most tenuous form of conspiracy-theory to 
explain the change. The Liberal Party, after laying the foundations of the , 
‘welfare state’, had been deeply discredited by the war experience, and 
still more by the experiment ın coalition government with Conservatism 
after 1916—a régime presided over by the one-time chief of Liberal 
radicalism, David Lloyd George. Reaction against the war and the post- 
war slump (when working-class militancy was severely defeated) was 
therefore also against Liberalism in the old form. The progressive arm of 
the intellectual class turned to the new movement, where it was 
overwhelmingly welcomed. In the guise of socialist novelty, tradition 
established a new lease of life and the integration of the proletariat into 
the British state assumed a new level of expression. By then, it was only in 
that guise that the system could perpetuate itself. Liberalism developed 
better without the vestment of the old Liberal Party. The change took 
time, naturally. It was not until the end of the Second World War in the 
19408 that the process was complete. But by that nme, liberal thinkers like 
Keynes and Beveridge had forged the intellectual and planning 
framework for the new era of reform, and the political leadership of 
Labourism had become wholly dominated by traditional, élite cadres. 
These created the more interventionist state, and the social welfare 
systems of post-Second World War Britain, ın continuity with the Liberal 
Party pioneers of the early 19008. 


D In his Pebticians and the Siamp. the Labexr Government of 1929-31, Loadon 1967, Robert 
Skıdelsky warns commentators on attributing too much to the formulated Keynesian 
doctrines themselves: “The absence of developed Keynesian theory was not a decisrve 
barner to the adoption of what might loosely be termed Keynesian policies, as 1s proved by 
the expenence of the United States, Germany, France and Sweden which ın the 19308 all 
attempted . . . to promote economic recovery through deficit budgeting.’ (pp. 387-8 ) Burin 
Britain such ‘social engineering’ depended upon ‘a resolute government . . . exploiting the 
differences between industry and the City’ (as these had been outhned in the major 
document of the era, the Macmillan Report on Fimescs and Industry, London 1931, Cmnd. 
3897). Although correct in the abstract, what such analyses ignore 1s that the nature of the 
state 1s incompatible with this sort of strategy’ no such ‘resolute’ régime has ever come mto 
being, even with the modest equipment in ‘social engineering’ Labour acquired dunng and 
after the Second World War The reason 1s that a strategy of ‘making capitalism work’ w that 
sas remains semi-revolutionary in British conditions (i.e rt implies radical re-formation of 
the state in a more than simply administrative way) As Skidelsky hes indicated elsewhere, 
the most ‘resolute’ proponent of that kind of reform, Oswald Mosley, was driven into the 
ranks of counter-revolution by the sheer impossibility of the task: sce ‘Great Botan’, in 
Esrepean Fascism, edited S. J Woolf, London 1968, and his subeequent biography of 
Mosley. 
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established which ‘contained’ capitalist development within a 
conservative social nexus. Now, working-class radicalism had been 
diverted and blunted in an analogous fashion, and with simular results. 
This second solution of continuity carried the working class into its own 
version of ‘containment’; proletarian opposition to free capitalist 
development united politically with that of the élite traditionalists. The , 
weakeniog, ever more backward industrial basis was made to carry not - 
only the old snail-shell but a modern ‘welfare state’ as well. Its truumph, 
which has only recently become its disaster, lay in evolving a system 
which both Dukes and dustmen could like, or at least find tolerable. 


British Socialism, when perceived in its underlying relationship to thM 
state (or equally, in its inner morality and reflexes) should be called ‘Tory 
Socialism’. In the later 19308 and 19408 a new generation of liberal 
thinkers invented ‘social-democratic’ forms for the Labour Party, based 
upon largely spurious parallels with Continental soctalist reformism: 
Evan Durbin, Hugh Gaitskell and (ın the 19308) Anthony Crosland. 
Failing as completely as most Marxists to focus upon the specific 
character of the English state and constitution, these pretended that the-} 
Labour Party was a movement of modernizing egalitarianism—an effect, 
that it was engaged on (if indeed it had not already achieved) the second, 
radical social revolution which the middle class had failed to pro- 
duce. The events of the penod 1964-70 were an ironical refutation 
of these ideas. The cringing Labour conservatism of 1974-6 has been 
their annihilation. The Labour Party’s so-called ‘social revolution’ of 
the post-war years led not to national revival but to what ee 
Benn now describes as ‘de-industrialization’: that is, to rapidl 
accelerating backwardness, economic stagnation, social decay, ang 
cultural despair. 


The immediate ongin and political condition of this long-delayed crisis 
was the political harnessing of the working class to the socially_ 
conservative British Constitution. In many polemics this process has been 
crudely mistaken for ‘surrender to capitalism’, or ‘reformism’—for 
instance, the social reformism of German Soctal-Democracy since the 
Second World War. In fact the Labourist ‘surrender’ has been to a 
particularly antique form of bourgeois society and constitution, and the 
resultant balance of class forces has been to a significant extent directed 
against capitalism, in the sense of industrial modernity and the 
individualistic, mobile but more egalitarian social relations 
accompanying it. The form of capitalism which it actively assisted— 
foreign-oriented investment and finance capital—was itself a constant _ 
impediment to more dynamic industrial growth. Labourism allied th 
proletariat to the inner conservatism and the main outward thrust of 
imperialism; not to domestic industrialism. As a result, it became a 
principal agent of ‘de-industrialization’. 


One may also argue that ıt turned into /ds main cause of ‘the British 
malady’ (etc.), at least from around 1965 onwards. Nobody would 
rationally have thought that a capitalist class so socially conservative and 
so tied to monetary imperialism could easily change its historical skin, 
and quickly give birth to a régime of dynamic modernization. It was the 
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capable of that. It was Labour which returned to office in 1964 with the 
only plausible-sounding scheme of radical change—a programme of 
combined and concerted social and technological modernization, 
envisaging the ending of social privilege, and ‘putting science and 
industry first’. Within three years this programme was utterly defeated, 
and the Harold Wilson of 1970 was reduced to posturing as the Premier of 
a ‘natural governing party’—the party now thoroughly at home with the 
traditions of British state hegemony, wielding an easy Tory authority 
over the propertied class once afraid of it. 


External Solutions 


Since the final failure of Labourism to achieve (or even seriously attempt) 
Britain’s second political revolution, the state has entered into a historical 
cul-de-sac from which no exit is visible—that is, no exit along the 
sacrosanct lines of its previous development. British political life has 
revolved helplessly in diminishing and sinking circles, from which both 
main political parties try to strike out ın vain. They imagine that ‘left’ or 
‘right’ wing solutions are feasible without a radical break in the crippling 
state form which corsets them both and forces all new policies back into a 
dead centre of ‘consensus’. The party-political system itself (of which 
Labour has become the main defender) makes it next to impossible to 
obtain any new departure from within the system. The two-party 
equilibrium, with its antique non-proportional elective method and its 
great bedrock of tacit agreement on central issues, was formed to 
promote stability at the expense of adventure. It was never intended that , 
stability should become catalepsy. But all that ‘stability’ meant was the 
comfort of external supports which rendered internal growing-pains 
unnecessary; now that these have vanished, inert conservatism has 
inevitably turned into increasing non-adaptation to the outside world. 


Nothing is more significant during this last era of thickening twilight 
than the role of what one might label imaginary external solutions: the 
magic escape-routes indulged in by one government after another as their 





% Among many lugubrious chronicles of conceit and decay, perhaps the most compact and 
useful ıs The Decade of Dssillasson . British Pebtes m the Sixtus, edited by D. McKie and C. 
Cook, London 1972, especially the chapter by Peter Stnclair, “The Ecooomy—a Study 10 
Failure’. The latter’s account of the National Plan fasco conveys the oscillation between 
megalomania and incompetence that has charactenzed most key state operations in recent 
decades: “The impression brillsantly conveyed to the electorate 10 1964 was that some 
undefined negative attitude implicit in “stop-go” and some unspecified kind of govern 


various new styles, starts and visiocary scenarios punctuating governmental life from 1964 
to the present is Brrtrsh Capitalism, Worksrs and the Profit Squeeze, London 1972, by Andrew 
Glyn and Bob Sutcliffe. 
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contradiction of a non-growth state. Since the 1950s boom, the most 
important of these has been the European Economic Community. British 
governments refused to join the zxc earlier, during its expanding phase, 
because they retained too strong a faith in imperialism. Re-baptized as the 
‘Commonwealth’, they still thought the system might go on furnishing 
Britain with the external support-area ıt was used to. This illusion 
dwindled away in the 1960s. Each administration after the Macmillan. 
Conservative government then tumed to the Common Market as the 
only possible realistic alternative. The Labour Party mouthed strident 
Patriotic opposition to Europe when out of office, in 1961~3 and again in 
1970-74; but when returned to power, it always moved back into a 
negotiating stance with the mEc, and finally staged the referendum 
confirmed British membership in 1975. 


Bntish entry can therefore be described by the two words which apply to 
almost everything ın post-Second World War history: ‘too late’. It took 
place when the long developmental phase of the EEC was nearly over, and 
world depression was looming—-so that the British entered a Community 
itself falling into stalemate and self-doubt. In addition, entry had taken 
place for a predictable and illusory reason. Although not exactly a 
surrogate for Empire (like the Commonwealth or EFra), the Common 
Market was beyond any doubt seen as the external answer to the British 
disease. The stimulus of entering a vigorous, competitive capitalist area 
was intended to do what domestic economic policy had so obviously 
failed to do: force the fabled ‘regeneration’ of British industry. Internal 
levitation had failed, with a dismal succession of thuds; exposure was 
supposed to accomplish the miracle instead. bs 


Painful as the effects were expected to be, the assumption was that they 
would be less awful then drastic internal reform. Europe was perceived 
essentially as bracing bad medicine. But the point of the treatment was 
revival of the patient, not decent bunal. Even fervent Europeanists still 
regularly transmitted surreal notions on how good it would be for the 
Continent to have lessons in democracy from the Mother of Parliaments. 
Neither side in the debate relaxed its grip on the udders of island 
constitutionalism for a moment.® In fact it is dubious whether entry 
could have had much beneficial effect on the British economy even ten 
years sooner, unless a much more radical internal programme had been 
adopted—unless (e.g.) the Labour 1964 policies had been taken seriously 
and fought for, instead of being thrown overboard at the first signs of 
trouble. Without a programme of (in Benn’s sense) ‘re-industrialization’ 
in some sort of conjunction with the new rec external field of forces, 1t 
was always possible (as opponents argued) that these forces would havel 
been overwhelming economically. But ‘re-industnalization’ is not really a 
question of economic policy in Britain. This 1s the characteristic 
empirical-minded error made by successive governments since 1945 (and 
still made by Benn and his supporters on the Labour left wing). It is, ın 


eS 
* I wrote a short account of this passage in our affairs which appeared as NLR 75 and as The 
Lift Agasi Exrepe?, Loadoa 1973, arguing that from any progresaive standpoint ranging 
from the mildly reforming to the revolutionary no fate could be worse than national 
isolation in the grip of an unreformed ux state. 
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above’ which the British state-system has been built upon denying and 
repressing ever since the Industrial Revolution. It is a call—therefore— 
which has not the most remote chance of being effectively answered by 
the existing state, and the deeply rooted civil structures which sustain 1t. 


This :mpossibility ıs the immediate context for both the so-called 
‘economic crisis’ and the problem of penpheral nationalism; as such it 
deserves closer study. The keynote of all appeals for economic 
renaissance between the 18808 and the present day has been the industrial 
sector: the wish is to re-establish the primacy of the productive sector 
over the City and finance-capital—and hence, of the technologist and the 
industrial entrepreneur over the banker and the broker, of the 

‘specialized’ scientist or business man over the non-specialized (or 
‘amateur’) gentleman-administrator who has governed both the political 
system and the state bureaucracy. The exercise is presented as the 
formation of a new, healthier equilibrium: righting the balance left by 
aristocracy and empire, ‘stimulating’ industry to a better performance in 
comparative terms. Once achieved, this more competitive industrial basis 
will provide export-led growth, leading to a harder currency and so to a 
renewed foundation for London finance capital also. Sterling will regain 
its place as a valid international trading currency (even though second to 
the us dollar), and this all-round revival would signify new life for the 
state.™ 


Sometimes the operation has been seen as state-contrived or directed (as 
under the Wilson government of the 1960s); sometimes as a matter of 
‘liberating capitalism’, freeing the entrepreneurial spint from state 
obstructions and burdens (e.g. the Heath government of 1970-72, whose 
rhetoric has now been taken up by Mrs Thatcher, with the usual empty 
radicalism of opposition). Yet these prescriptions are not as different as 
they appear. Since the whole problem lies in the fact that Britain does not 
possess 2 dynamic but frustrated capitalist class capable of responding to 
‘liberation’ in the simple-minded Friedmannite sense, state intervention is 
in fact inevitable (as Heath swiftly found out). The historical ‘balance’ 
that has to be righted 1s ın reality so ancient, so buttressed by manifold 
social customs and ideology, and the domestic capitalist class is so short- 
sighted and dependent, that nothing except vigorous intervention from 
above can conceivably make an impact. 


However, there exists no state-class of ‘technocrats’ or administrators 
capable of doing this. The political and administrative class 1s 
irremediably compromised, socially and intellectually, with the old 
patrician order. Such ‘strategies’ exist only as recurring fantasies of 
liberation: perpetual ‘new starts’, bold dreams of dynamism solemoly 
enunciated in manifestos and dramatic ‘reports’ every year or so when the 





M The most interesting general analysis and verdict on economic policy and the state 1s that 
provided by The Usted Kragdesr rx 1980 : the Hudson Repert, Londoa 1975. Its main argument 
was that failure in economic policy was inseparable from the structure; persoanel, sdeology 
and recruitment of the state This abrasive commonplace produced an unprecedented 
chorus of abusive dismissal from virtually the whole corps of cheas de garde: the intelligentsia 
choked as one over this bitter foreign pill. I ted to descmbe the spectacle at the time in 
Bananas, No 1, London 1975 
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fleeting euphona to commentators, wholly founded upon the fact that 
they and their readers have forgotten the previous instalments. The 
predictable failure of each new bold initiative 1s simply suppressed, even 
as ıt takes place; by oniric magic, a new dream-corner materializes which 
the nation has to get round, into the land of the righted balance and 
‘soundly-based’ prosperity. The external observer perceives a constant 
decline, with occasional plateaus; the English spirit sees constantly- 
repeated hard luck, and Chancellors of the Exchequer who failed to ‘get it 
quite right’ ‘zs time, but, sext time... 


To interrupt this cycle of delusions would require a change of élites: It 
would entail the radical removal of the entire traditional apparatus © 
state and civil intelligentsia—that is, of that stratum which, 1n spite of its 
liberalism and constitutional gentility, is as much of a stranglehold upon 
English society as were the Prussian Junker class, the Italian 
Risorgimento Liberals, the Spanish landowners or the old Dutch burgher 
class on their respective countries. Elite changes of that kind never occur 
by modulation and negotiation: they need a break (which may, of course, 
assume many different forms). No state ever reforms itself away intd 
something so strikingly different—least of all one with this degree of 
historical prestige, residual self-confidence and capacity for self- 
deception. 


From the early 19608 to 1975 the European Community provided a 
constantly recurring external support for illusions of reyuvenescence: the 
vital outside succour which would render internal revolution 
unnecessary. But as faith in this empire-surrogate evaporated (almos 
from the instant of entry) another and still more potent formula took 

place. The procession of quasi-divine strokes of good fortune and 
helping hands that had helped the wheelchair through the twentieth 
century received an incredible climax. From around 1970 it became 
steadily clearer that oil exploration in the North Sea was going to yield 
great results, with the obvious promise of an eventual reversal of the 
chronic British balance-of-payments crisis, a restoration of sterling, and a 
state-aided industrial investment programme of modernization. After 
furnishing the British state with the greatest colonial domain, the Gold 
Standard, victorious allies in two world wars, the EEC and the protective 


™ Tt should not be assumed that the ux state’s immutability implies absence of mrs to reform 
itself; on the coatrary, as with other asees riguwes, the drowning sensation produces an 
almost ceaseless quest for insignificant change. ‘In the ten years between 1964 and 1973’. 
notes one autbonty, ‘this Consttution’s quality of flexibility has been predominant Neve- 
before has there been so much talk or so much actual change, always within a frameword 
which has been kept intact ’P Bromhead, Britasw’s Develepeng Constitutia, London 1974 
p- 217 This weve of frenetic tnkenng was devoted to making the old machine more 
‘doent while keeping it intact a contradicion in terms pondered over by many Royal 
Commissions and Inquires (descnbed in, e.g., Frank Stacey, British Government 1966—1975, 
Oxford 1975, sce especially chapter x11). Possibly the finest monument to this ‘stage army ob 
the good’ (Stacey, op. cit, p 215) was the Redcliffe-Maud reform of Local Government, + 
superbly unradıcal and unpopular administrative overhaul that conveyed the maximum 
impression of novelty with the minimum of real change The only genuinely radical reform 
to emerge, from the Kilbrandoa Commussion’s Report on Devolution, was brought about 
by a threat of death to the framework itself: the political eruption of Scotnsh and Welsh 
nationalism in 1974. 
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favountism. The final version n of imperial exploitation was discovered in 
the mud of the North Sea. Practically from the grave itself there seemed to 
arise the last great, miraculous escape route, the ultimate external 
cornucopia. i 


This last phase in the pattern of extemal dependency has, of course, been 
perceived by most political leaders ın the usual way: salvation at the 
eleventh hour. Providence will pay off Great Britain’s debts, and allow 
her ancient state to slither into the twenty-first century. In an outbreak of 
euphoria without precedent, one Minister after another has conjured up 
the light at the end of the tunnel. If only the British can hang on, in a few 
years all will be well. The North Sea income will pay off the debts many 
times over, and leave a huge surplus for industrial investment. What all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer failed to do, nature will accomplish. At the 
same time, like any heir expecting a fortune, the government has hugely 
expanded its borrowings from abroad. Combined with the soaring 
inflation of 1974—6 (which afflicted Britain more then her main industnal 
competitors), this led to a chronic sterling devaluation crisis. Partly 
‘managed’ by government—in order to favour export industries—this 
collapse none the less threatened to become total in 1976. While waiting 
on the oil revenues to flow in, shorter-term salvation was obtained by a 
loan from the International Monetary Fund in December. 


Foreign governments, and foreign observers generally, naturally have a 
differing perspective on this conjuncture. There is no reason why they 
should take this latest version of the British redemption myth seriously. 
But there are plenty of reasons why they should conclude that both the 
mF loan and North Sea o1! will merely be another chapter of false hopes. 
They will be used to avoid painful changes, not to promote them; to put 
off drastic reforms once more, not to make them palatable. Consensus and 
inertia will see to that. To furnish one or two extra ‘chances’ for a state 
like this one is meaningless. It involves placing more credence in the re- 
birth ideology of politicians than in the character of the state which they 
serve. The former deals in round-the-corner optimism; the latter in a tri- 
secular accumulation of imperial complacency and slow-moving 
certainties, all firmly cemented into the instinctive reflexes of the huge 
extended family that really governs England. As long as that family is 
there, conducting its business in the drawing-room conversational 
monotone of tradition, further stays of execution will be used for its real 
historic aim: to change just as much as is necessary for everything to go 
on as before. 


Class and Nationalism 
The conservative essence of the British political drama occupies a smaller 


and smaller stage, and goes on in an ever-dimmer light. In the declining 
spiral each new repetition of the play, although advertised by the players 





% They need only read J. P. Meckintosh’s astringent account of the behind-the-scenes 
manocuvrings around the loan, in The Tises, 13 December 1976, should a doubt have 
crossed their mind that contemporary Bash statesmanship is invanably myopic farce ected 
out like Greek tragedy 
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time the forces capable of extinguishing the performance move a little 
closer to the actors and the ancient scenery, and loom more noticeably 
over events. 


There are the outside forces, upon which this analysis has placed so much 
emphasis. The disappearance of empire and the dwindling place of its 
child, the City, in the fabric of international capitalism; the failing 
industrial sector and currency, and the gathering intolerance of the 
capitalist powers for this chronic malingerer who, ın spite of every 
assistance and sympathy, still cannot shake himself into new life. 
Internally, the class struggle also advances with its own threat ‘of 
disruption. Since 1974, when the miners’ strike led to the overthrow o 
Conservative government, the Labour Party has accomplished apparent 
miracles in restoration of the consensus: this was (as The Times stated 
then) what ıt was elected to do. The latest round of cnsis-and-redemption 
has only been possible at all on the frozen ice of the class struggle, 
obtained by means of the ‘Social Contract’—perhaps the last desperate 
form of that deep class-alliance the state has always relied upon. 

How thick the 1ce looks, in the declarations of Labour Ministers and 
-trade-union leaders who have supported the agreement! How thin and 
short-lived it may soon become, as inflation and unemployment continue 
to increase during 1977! It would be broken altogether by the return of 
the Conservative Party to office, even before it melts under force of 
circumstance. And under the ice of this traditional nation-first solidarity, 
real tradition has been put in reverse. The point of the old, secular social 
strategy was concession to mounting pressures from below: there w 
always something to concede, and some reason for the lower classes 2 
retain faith in the British firmament. Sacrifices were made for later gains 
that came from empire and warfare—but which really did come, until 
well after the last world war. Under the Social Contract, sacrifices and 
falling standards are being accepted in exchange for rewards that now. 
hinge (when one discounts the escapism of North Sea oil) genuinely on 
the capacity of the British state to reform its own society—upon the 
enactment of the long-awaited, incessantly heralded ‘British economic 
miracle’ putting the country back on a level with its old rivals in Europe. 


If (one should say ‘when’) this does not take place, a massive reaction 1s 
bound to occur and shake even the very strong structure of English 
hegemony. Even English patience 1s not endless. Were ıt to happen in 
conjunction with a further phase of the external crisis—accompanied by a 
currency collapse, for example—then not even the beleaguered optimists 
of the Establishment would imagine the political system going on ah 
usual. The very least they foresee 1s the conventional British twentieth- 
century formule for crisis, a ‘National Government’ of emergency.” 





P ‘National’ or coalition governments, in the sense of ‘emergency régimes’ where the state 
faces a coms, account for twenty-one years of this century’s political history in Boten’ 
1915—22, 1931-45 The corresponding figures for party rule are: Conservatives, twenty- 
eight years, Labour Party, eighteen years; Liberal Party, nine years (British Pobtwal Facts, 
1900—1968, London 1969, by D. Butler and J Freeman) It ıs the normal formula of 
retrenchment, and will undoubtedly be employed again when the situation becomes cntical 
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third—a third force which, though less powerful and significant than the 
others, 1s likely none the less to function as the precipitant of the conflict. 
The underlying dynamic of class alliance has altered; but so have the rules 
of the political system itself. The one has been forced by Britain’s 
shrinking economic stature and relations; the other by peripheral 
nationalism—that is, by a different kind of opposition to the same 
declining world and philosophy. Different aspects and modes of this 
opposition are described ın some of the essays in The Break-up of Britain. 
But in the context of British state-history what counts most 1s the 
common element they display: however varied 1n background and aims, 
these situations of breakdown and gathering nationalism fall outside the 
characteristic contours of English constitutionalism. They are not the 
kind of problem ıt was slowly formed to deal with, and they will resist or 
destroy the typical remedies which it inspires. In summary, almost 
emblematic form, one might say: London government invents habitual 
class remedies to nationalist ailments. Its instinct 1s to concede, when 
sufficiently prodded, then consolidate tradition on the new, slightly 
different balance of forces that results. Although notoriously effective on 
the front of class struggle and negotiation, the strategy has no real 
application to national questions. The philosophy and practice of 
conservative empiricism presupposes a stable, consensual framework; 
the new nationalisms challenge that framework itself. British 
constitutionalism makes an arcane mystique of power, removing it from 
the arena of normal confrontation and enshnning it as a Graul-like 
‘sovereignty’; but nationalism zs about power, 1n a quite straightforward 
sense. It 1s a demand for the Grail, or at least a bit of ıt (this is, of course, a 
demand for the impossible, in English ideological tradition). 


This pattern has been followed to the letter in the development of 1ntra- 
British conflict so far. When Welsh and Scottish nationalism began to 
advance politically in the 1960s, London government from the outset 
assumed that these developments would have to be adapted to, and 
nullified, in the habitual way. It noticed that the demands were different in 
Wales and Scotland, as were the relative strengths of the nationalist 
parties. So of course different concessions would be in order in each 
region. A Royal Commission was appointed to work out how this should 
be done, in the customary hope that the problem would have solved itself 


enough. More important than the tme-span of emergency régimes 1s their prvotal role in 
state history: the genuinely massrve adeptations and changes of balance have taken place in 
war-ume—when the impact of external forces became Irterally irresisuble—and under ‘non- 
party’ tutelage The collapse of the Liberal Party, the crystellization of Laboursm, the 
emancipation of women, the Welfare State, hquor licensing bours, widespread sale of 
contraceptives, trade-union ‘partnership’ in the state, juvenile delinquency—very many of 
the big turnmg-parnts and most recognizable traits of modem British life were products of 
wartime Warfare provided a forced rupture ın the normally stifling conuounm of the state 
Establishment—in effect, a partial, controlled socal revolution which gave the system a 
new leasc of hfe on each occasion (but above all after 1945). This thesis 1s conveyed in 
Arthur Marwick, The Dedger. British Secmiy and the First World War, Londan 1965, and 
Britan m the Century of Total War: War, Peace and Social Changs 1900-1967, Loadon 1968 
On the Second World War, Angus Calders The Pæpk’s Wer, London 1968, argucs 
cogently for an interpretation of the War as an abortre, ultimately betrayed, social 
revolution The congruence of the thesis with the general emphasis oa external relations put 
forward here is obvious 
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recommendations were greeted with universal derision and cynicism.™ 


The derision vanished with the new election results of 1974. The new 
Labour government hastily produced legislation embodying some of the 
Commission’s ideas, which became the ‘Scotland and Wales Bill’ of 
December 1976. Now that the problems were not going to disappear 
spontaneously, concessionary tactics would have to be employed. With 
limited degrees of self-government in domestic matters (extremely 
limited in the case of Wales), it was believed that the regions would soon 
relapse into their traditional subordination. Are they not full of basically 
loyal folk who may have a few grievances but know that Britain is ? 
Once reasonable note is regally taken of their grudges, surely they will 
into line again, acknowledging their limited yet honoured place in the 
greater scheme of things? A great deal of fulsome rhetoric of 19608 
vintage went into the deal: the legislation was titled ‘Our Changing 
Democracy’ and sanctified by speeches on bringing government ‘closer 
to the people’, combating impersonal centralism, etc. When set in the 
historical perspectives of English élitism, this was indecorous to say the 
least of it: few have seen it as anything but an ideological facade. Like the! 
Local Government reforms which had preceded devolution, the changes 
were at heart ways of preserving the old state—minor alterations to 
conserve the antique essence of English hegemony. 


There was no real belief in a new partnership of peoples. And in fact, such 
a partnership—in other words, genuine ‘transfer of power’ from the old 
state—was never conceivable without the most radical reform of the 
centre itself. To give effective power away meant examining, ani 
changing, the basis of power itself: the Constitution, the myth-source 





™ The Repel Comsristnon ax the Constitutven, 1969-1973, London 1973, Camd. 5460, two vols, 
chaired (latterly) by Lord Kilbrandon. The general reaction of parament and metropolitan 
opinion to its appearance in October 1973 leaves one in no-doubt that the whole thing would 
have been consigned to the dungeons as e lost cause, had the Nationalists not made their 
dramatic electoral break-through only a few months later The lost cause then speedily 
turned into the dominant theme of parliamentary existence, as ıt was scen that the future of 
the political order itself was at stake. Among the neglected but entertaining sections of the 
Report are those oa the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, tiny territories that cast a mmor 
yet revealing light on the vaster fabric they (somewhat vaguely) belong to: ‘Unique 
miniature states with wide powers of self-government’,.as the Commussioners recorded, 
‘not capable of descnption by any of the usual categonts of political science . . . full of 
anomalies, peculiarities and anachroaisms, which even those who work the system find st 
hard to define precisely. We do not doubt that more logical and orderly races would have 
swept all these away long ago .. ° p. 410, p. 441 Not having made enough nuisance of 
themselves, these authentic feudal relics have been left in'peace. ‘We have not = 
the Islands in any spirit of reforming real’, confessed the Commusaion, ‘Indeed, 1f only 

coastitutional relationships between the United Kingdom and the Islands could remain as 
they have been in recent years . . everybody would be happy, and our task would 


* The progress of ‘devolution’ from universal contempt to a critical usue of state 1s best 
epitomized ın Hegel’s reflections on the Great Reform Bill of 1832. Reluctantly, it was 
conceded that—The nght way to pursue improvement is not by the moral route of using 
ideas, admonitions, associations of isolated individuals, in order to counteract the system of 
corruption and avoid bemg indebted to it, but by the alteration of institutions ‘The common 
prejudice of inertia, namely to cling always to the old faith 1n the excellence of an institution, 
even tf the present state of affairs derved from it is altogether corrupt, has thus at last caved 
in... ’, Hagel s Polstwcal Writrags, “The English Reform Bull’, op ct., p, 298 
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system had to be altered. There has been no serious question of doing 
this, for the sake of the Scots, the Welsh and the Ulstermen. The only 
political party which advocates it is the one permanently removed from 
power, the Liberal Party. Unable to contemplate radical reform of the 
centre (since its whole modern history has been built on avoiding it), 
London government has blundered empirically into the usual tactic of 
graduated response. One commentary after another has explored the self- 
contradictory nature of the proposals, their liability to generate conflict 
and escalation of nationalist sentiment and demands.“ These criticisms 
have had little effect an the policy. At the time of writing it may still be 
obstructed or dropped altogether, because of the vicissitudes of economic 
crisis and ux politics; there is small chance of its being amended into a 
workable form of federalism. 


The Slow Landslide 


The foregoing analysis has tried, in all too summary a fashion, to isolate 
some of the elements of fatality in Great Britain’s current crisis. It has 





The Kilbrandon Commission formulated the view of federalism which has become 
standard im the debates on devolution ‘As far as we are aware no advocate of federalism in 
the United Kingdom has succeeded ın producing a federal scheme satisfactorily tailored to 
fit the circumstances of England. A federation conasting of four units—England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland—would be so unbalanced as to be unworkable. It would be 
dominated by the overwhelming political importance and wealth of England. The English 
Parliament would dival the United Kingdom federal Parliament; and in the federal 
Parliament itself, the representation of England could hardly be scaled down in such 2 way 
as to enable ıt to be out-voted by Scotland, Wales ‘and Northern Ireland, together 
representing less than one-fifth of the population. A United Kingdom federation of the four 
countnes . . . 13 therefore not a realistic proposition.’ Reya! Comamicnes, op. cit., para. 531, 
p. 159. The most persuasive version of the Liberal Party’s argument for a federal Britain 
is Jenny Chapman's Scottish Self-Government (Scottish Liberal Party, 1976). 
2 But no commentary has done so more devastatingly than the main parliamentary debate 
oa devolution itself, during the four days of the Scotland and Wales Bull’s Secoad R 
Monday-Thursday 13-16 December 1976 (Hansard Pariamentary Debates, Vol. 922, Nos. 
14-17). The student is advised to begin at the end, wsth the speech of the Lord President of 
the Council and Leader of the House of Commons, Michael Foot. This poem of embattled 
Consttudonalism begins: ‘The central issue was mentioned by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Walton (and numerous other hon. Friends and Members) .. They expressed their 
genuine belief that there was 2 danger of the Bill's undermining and destroying the unity of 
the United Kingdom. That 1s the central feature of the debate... My reply 1s that there are 
many other hoa. Members oa both mdes of the House who support the Bill precsely 
because they believe it 1s the best way to strengthen and sustain the unity of the United 
Kingdom...’ Pursumg his theme of mystic unity, the Lord Premdent underlined the point 
with ever greater emphasis: the whole structure of the measure upholds, even enhances the 
Supremacy of Parliament: ‘The fundamental explanstion for the way we have 
devised the Bill is that we want to ensure that this House retains its supremacy...’ so that, in 
the event of conflict among the nations, ‘We sustain the proposition that the House of 
Commons ..and the decusions of Parliament must be respected That 1s the way in which 
we say these matters must be settled. Because we set up other Assemblies with specified 
powers, nghts and duties dees set mean that the House of Commons weed net retain its fall power to 
deal with these matters a the future. ° (my emphasis). Not only 1s federaltsm out of the 
question; the unitary state will remain es mythically One as all past apologists have depicted 
it. A Scottsh Natoaal Party ur, Gordon Wilson, objected to this ghost of Absolutism 
bemg conjured up once more. was it not the case that m some countnes, Scotland for 
example, the people were held to be sovereign, rather than Parliament (more precisely, the 
Crown ın Parament)? This was, again, the far from ‘technical’ point referred to by 
McKenme and Silver (see note 27, above). But, of course, it was not even noticed in the 
context of Foot’s Westminster fustian. 


As far as ‘devolution’ 1s concerned, these are the only sort of reforms 
which such a state can enact, while remaining bound by its distinctive 
historical identity. That identity was the product of extraordinarily 
successful earlier adaptation. Although a development oddity belonging 
to the era of transition from absolutism to capitalist modernity, its 
anomalous character was first crystallized and then protected by priority. 
As the road-making state into modern times, it inevitably retained much 
from the medieval territory it left behind: a/cluster of deep-laid archaisms 
still central to English society and the’ British state. Yet the same 
developmental position encouraged the secular retention of these traits, 
and a constant return to them as the special mystique of the British. 
Constitution and way of life. Once the road system had been built up, fór 
other peoples as well as the English, the latter were never compelled to 
reform themselves along the lines which the English revolutions had 
made possible. They had acquired such great advantages from leading the 
way—above all ın the shape of empire—that for over two centuries it was 
easier to consolidate or re-explout this primary role than to break with it. 


In terms of modern developmental time, this has been a very long era. ` 
During it, English society has become thoroughly habituated to the 
conservative re-exploitation of good fortune; and for most of the period 
the leaner, marginal countries around England were associated with the 
act. They too received something of the impress of the curious English 
class system, and were deeply affected by the traditions of patrician 
liberalism. They also were for long integrated into its peculiar success 
story, in a way quite different from most other minor nationalities, and 
only possible ın these singular developmental conditions. At bottom, this’ 
freer, less painful, less regimented form of assimilation was simply a 
function of the unique imperialism England established in the wider 
world, and of the state-form which corresponded to it internally. 


The critique of that form ıs still at an elementary stage. This is partly a. 
result of the mystifications referred to earlier; but also partly because of 
the general tardiness with which the study of comparative development 
has arisen. I suggested ın “The Modern Janus’ that the whole question of 
nationalism has remained enigmatic for the same reason. Both the 
general principles of the nation-state and the particular examples of 





This us related to the cnticism which must be made of what us in many respects the best, 
most comprehensive attempt at an overall analyais of Bonsh development and its impact on 
the smaller nations. Michael Hechter’s Internal Colonialism the Celie Fringe ia British 
Natrona! Devel parent 1536-1966, Londoa 1975. His account 1s conducted essentially in terms 
of over-abstrect models of development the orthodox evolutionary snd diffusionist moded 
(which foresaw the gradual climinatioa of peripheral nationalism) is replaced by 
“internal colonialist’ one emphasizing the factors of uneven development, discnminatioa, 
etc, present even in the oldest West European states. Although enlightening, the 
application of the theory to Britain 1s insufficiently historical, and misses too many of the 
specifics. It omits the key question of the character of the unitary ux state, and has too 
narrow a vicw of the significance of imperialism for the whole Boush order The differentia 


outweigh those of ‘uneven development’ for x prolonged penod. Nonetheless, a discussion 
founded upon Hechter’s analysis would probably be more useful than any other in the 
future (he himself conceded that ‘the models employed here ere painfully preliminary’, p. 6) 
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relauvely new developmental perspective. Although formulated ongin- 
ally to explain backwardness, it has turned out to be the intellectual 
framework most appropriate for understanding the ‘advanced’ states as 
well: in this case, the original schoolmaster of the process, long left 
behind by his first disciples and overtaken by others every year now, 
yet congenitally unable to renounce the habits of primacy. 


Many elements have been quite left out of even this bare outline. The 
nature and ambiguous function of the English Common Law system, for 
example, as both guarantor of individual liberty and central buttress of 
social conservatism. In both senses, the mystique of law extends and 
supports those aspects of the constitution and legal system mentioned 
previously. Or the particular importance of modern religious 
developments in England: as in other contemporary democracies, these 
have certainly contributed powerfully to the actual substance of the 
political order, especially on its left-wing side. Both Liberalism and 
Labourtsm are structurally indebted to the long-drawn-out English 
Reformation which extended from late Tudor times until Victonan 
Nonconformity. Or the undoubted significance of emigration, 
continuous yet hard to quantify ın its effects, as the perennial safety valve 
of society’s restless and unstable fraction. In this basic human sense, 
‘empire’ was anything but an abstraction to many generations of Bntish 
workers and their families. 


However, in spite of these and other omissions, I hope a sufficient idea of 
this strange, declining social world has emerged. It has always been too 
easy, at least in modern times, to either praise or condemn the Anglo- 
British state. On the one hand, its historical role and past grandeur 
impose themselves on most observers. During the Cold War in particular 
Britain’s faltering economy was compensated for by a renewed cult of 
ancient Constitutional Liberty and wise pragmatism: an especially holy 
wayside shrine of the Free World. On the other hand, since the end of the 
last century nobody who has looked at all critically at the economy or the 


Stein Rokkan’s study, ‘Nation-building, Cleavage Formanon and the Stroctunng of Mase 
Politics’, ın Citrrens, Electrons, Partres: approaches to the comparatre study of Processes of 
Deveteparent, Oslo 1970, gives an interesting comparative view of the persisting significance 
of religion in the structure of modem party politics, see especially pp 101-7 This 
ngnificance is substantially different in all four Botish nations, and still constitutes one of 
the deepest agencies of diversity at work Catholicism and militent Protestant ann- 
Catholicism ın Ireland; Radical Nonconformity in Wales; and Calvinism in Scotland. In 
England itself, debate on this question has always nightly focused on the famous Halévy 
thesis. among recent discussions, sec particularly Bernard Semmel’s edition of Halévy’s The 
Berth of Mithodism ra England, London 1971, and the same writer’s The Methodist Revelatvon, 
London 1974 The latter attempts to relate the theme to the character of Anglo-Bnoush 
nationalism, pointing out how: ‘having long abandoned their seventeenth-century 
revolutionary inheritance, the sects, implicitly followmg the logsc and in part the rhetonc-of 
Cromwellian policy, could see a liberal, Protestant Britain as an elect nation with a divine 
mission This was a view which.. Methodism came to shére’ (pp. 172-8) In terms of the 
‘second revolution’ argument outlined above, Methodism ıs perhaps more pleusbly 
interpreted as a surrogate, merely ‘cultural’ revolution, whose intensity and effects were 
intensified by the failure of revolution at the state level—tathet than as a spictual barrier to 
revolution as such. Implicitly following the rhetoric of a lost revolutionary inhentance, 
without its reality, such ‘cultural revolutions’ end as reinforcements of the existing state- 
form. In both England and China they have also served as partal mechanisms of adjustment 
to industnal or urban existence. 
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despair. Incurious worship and flagellation (including self-flagellation): it 
has always been hard to steer any sort of critical course beyond these 
poles, and yet keep the whole object in view. If critique 1s becoming more 
possible, it is probably because the object itself has at last decayed to the 
point of disintegration. The different Britain now being born may be 
better able to consider its ancestor dispassionately. The new 
fragmentation may also bring more space and distance into the British 
world, mental as well as regional and political. If so, 1t will become easier 
to weigh up the old contradictions and form a more balanced, overall 
estimate of the state’s decline. The factors of grandeur and of misery are 
bound together, in the peculiar dialectic and tempo of Great Britain’s fa 
from empire. : 


That kind of imperial greatness led inexorably to this kind of inert, 
custom-ridden, self-deluding misery. In its fall as in its ongins, this 
empire differs from the others. It revolved around a remarkably non- 
regimented society, civilian ın its direction and peaceful ın 1ts politics, and 
informed by a high degree of responsible self-activity. But the absence of 
bureaucracy was always the presence of an extensive, able, co-optive 
patriciate: rule from above was stronger, for being informal and 
personally mediated, not weaker. Peace was paid for by democracy—that 
is, in terms of the loss of any aggressive egalitarian spirit, ın terms of 
‘knowing one’s place’ and quietism towards the state. The civility was 
tied to this permanent malady of class, in a unity essentially archaic in 
nature, whatever its gestures towards modernity. ‘Responsibility’, that 
liberal glory of the English state, was never separable from the huge, 
passive irresponsibility underneath. It depended on and fostered thi 
working-class apathy, the particular social inertia of England. For i 
part—with the same long-term inevitability—Labouritsm merely 
occupied the terrain of this passivity, camping on ıt like a new set of well- 
meaning landlords. 


A specific form of containment of capitalism, and an accompanying anti- 
capitalist spirit, were notable merits of the old order. They too made fora 
kind of peace, and for a muddled, backward-looking social consensus. 
Perhaps there are some elements of Arcady ın all social formations, 
premonitions of a future ideal mixed up with the usual nostalgia for lost 
worlds. In modern England this has always been obvious, and operative 
in the state. Too many people have been unable for too long to free 
themselves from the ghost of social harmony these conditions created— 
unable therefore to withdraw belief from the evolutionary myth which 
sees the authentic harmony of socialism one day emerging from tha 
ghost. Yet in reality the anti-capitalist consensus has been the slow dea 
of the old system: it gave it longevity, with some help from the Labour 
Party, but only to render senility and ultimate collapse more certain. In 
studying this strange slow-motion landslide, one begins to see the answer 
to the two questions posed earlier: why has the decline lasted so long, 
without catastrophe?—and, why does its final disintegration seem to be 


‘ taking the form of nationalist revolt, rather than social revolution? 


The very archaism of the Anglo-Bntish state—its failure to modernize 
and its slow competitive death—was connected to a remarkable social 
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stagnation, and the chronic failure of government economic policy, was 
inseparable from its particular kind of peaceful stability, from its civil 
relaxation of customs, its sloth, even 1ts non-malicious music-hall 
humour. The Siamese twins of anachronism and social cohesion 
belonged to each other. It was never in reality feasible to infuse the 
American or West German virtues into them without the effective 
destruction of this unique body politic. In English mythology, the 
uniqueness 1s ascribed to a mixture of racial magic and ‘long experience’. 
In fact, ıt should be ascribed to empire. In a sense quite distinct from the 
habitual icons of impenalism—mulitarism, uniformed sadism, cults of 
violence, etc.—this was (as should surely be expected) the most 
profoundly and unalterably imperialist of societies. Of all the great states, 
the Botish was the most inwardly modelled and conditioned by 
prolonged external depradations, and the most dependent on fortunate 
external relations. From the time of its Indian conquests to that of its 
cringing dependence on the United States, its power was the internal 
translation of these fortunes. An incorrigibly overseas-oriented 
capitalism removed much of the need for internal reformation and 
dynamism; but the absence of this pressure was the ideal ground for 
maintaining and extending the patriciate, and for imposing a conservative 
straitjacket on the working class. Time and success were the conditions 
for this slow, anomalous growth; but these were what the British state 
had, because of its prolonged pnority of development. Hierarchy and 
deference became the inner face of its outward adventure. Alone among 
the modern imperialisms, it evolved some of the semblance of an ancient 
empire, with its mandarinate and its placid urban peasantry. 


The contrast between Britain and the more brittle imperial systems that 
were convulsed by losing their colonies does not Le—as often thought— 
in the former’s less great dependence on empire, or in its ruling class’s 
more civilized deportment. Externally, it rested upon the far greater 
success of British empire, a system s0 extensive and so deeply enracinated 
that it could survive the end of formal colonization. Internally, it lay in 
the superior strength and cohesion of British class society, proof against 
shocks fatal elsewhere. No other nation was so dependent on 
imperialism, or had got more out of it; but also, no other nation had made 
so much of that accumulated riches, socially speaking, in the shape of a 
contemporary tobal state of such formidable complacency and 
endurance. This archaically based security, in turn, made possible the 
elements of liberalism in the élite’s policy—both at home and abroad. 


Slow decline has been the joint product of inner social strength and 
altering external relations. The former has failed bit by but, in the 
successive spirals of the inevitable ‘economic crisis’ and futile 
governmental tactics to reverse the trend; the latter have changed less 
abruptly, and on the whole less unfavourably, than is now remembered in 
a climate of generalized economic gloom. After the 1939—46 war, Britain 
was still within its long victorious cycle, although nearing the end. It 
would still enjoy another brief phase of relative advance and prosperity, 
in the 19508, before the European and Japanese economies had reasserted 
themselves. Even then, American hegemony continued to furnish an 
important surrogate external force-field, both economically and 
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extrapolations of this quest for imperial substitutes. 


The actual degeneration has been slower than most ideological pictures 
of it; ıt 18 also, of course, different in nature from them. In Great Britain 
itself Doom has been cried every Monday morning for many generations, 
following an ancient patrician principle that such announcements instil 
courage in the masses, and help to exorcise the real peril (whatever that 
may be). Like internal secrecy, this form of magic appears natural to 
English-style hegemony. Outside commentators naturally find ıt difficult 
to avoid an apocalyptic path influenced by these largely ritual warnings 
and exhortations. But actually, no one can predict the conjunction ef. 
external and internal circumstances that may one day cause the collapse dn 
this resistant state. It might survive the present world recession with at 
least its main social structures intact. 


It 18, of course, the character of these dominant structures which leads to 
the answer to the second question, why penpheral bourgeois nationalism 
has today become the grave-digger rather than the intelligentsia or 
proletariat. The smaller nationalities have lost faith in the old state long: 
before 1ts social opposition. More rapidly and decisively than either the 
mainstream English intellectuals or the English working class, they have 
acknowledged the only genuinely predictable verity of British state- 
history: under ¢hzs socio-political system, no conceivable government can 
reverse the trend, or fight successfully out of the sarpesse left by an empire 
at the end of its tether. The reinforced archaic solidarity of metropolitan 
society has numbed awareness of this truth in England. So it has sunk in 
to the periphery more readily—that 1s, into societies which, in oe 
their modern political subservience, still retain an alternative histon 
reality and a potentially different vision of things. This is the wider 
context that ought to form the foundation for any political judgement on 
Bntain’s new nationalisms. It is insufficient to judge them 1n terms of their 
own self-consciousness and ideology, or—the commoner case—quite- 
abstractly in terms of an idealized internationalism versus a supposed 
‘Balkanization’ of Britain. 


Against Internationalism ? 


Politically speaking, the key to these neo-nationalist renaissances lies in 
the slow foundering of the British state, not in the Celtic bloodstream. 
This is not to deny the significance of ethnic and linguistic factors—the 
things usually evoked in accusations of ‘narrow nationalism’, above all in 
the Welsh example. However, ın the Scottish case these are relativel 
unimportant: this is overwhelmingly a politically-oriented separatism = 
rather exaggeratedly concerned with problems of state and power, and 
frequently indifferent to the themes of race and cultural ancestry. Yet it 
incontestably leads the way, and currently dominates the devolutionary 
attack on the British system. Before long (and depending partly on the 
fate of the declining Spanish state) 1t may figure as the most prominent 
and successful new-nationalist movement in Western Europe. 


A more general theoretical argument lies behind this apparent paradox. 
In the general analysis of nationalism presented in The Break-up of Brita, 
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prominent in the ideologies of nationalism have always been secondary to 
the material factors of uneven development. The undoubted weight of 
nationalist ideology 1n modern history is owed, none the less, to a 
chronically recurrent dilemma of socio-economic development—a 
dilemma so far quite inseparable from the actual capitalist nature of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This material contradiction of 
uneven development has itself assumed many forms; so have the 
compensatory ideologies which it has invariably generated. Yet it 
remains true that the notoriously subjective or ‘irrational’ elements in 
nationalism are always functionally subordinate to an economic reality, 
provided one takss a wide enough developmental context. This usually means 
looking beyond the particular state or variety of nationalism one is 
interested ın (and often ıt means taking continental, or even world history 
into account). It means, therefore, looking far beyond the sort of ideas 
about nationalism normally entertained by nationalists themselves, and 
also by the most passionate opponents of nationalism. ' 


In the case of the British Isles, the factors of internal uneven development 
are clear. They were of course clear ın the older example of southern Irish 
nationalism; but essentially the same kind of dilemma, ‘under- 
development’ and ethnic-linguistic exclusion, has continued in north and 
west Wales, and furnished the basis for the more politicized and state- 
oriented nationalism of the present-day Platd Cymrw. In Scotland, a 
similar but much less important form of under-development has persisted 
in the Highland area: it still contributes something to the character of 
Scottish nationalism, and will not be without significance to a future 
Scottish state. But what has decisively changed the Scottish situation 1s a 
different vanety of uneven development altogether. The factors 
operative there are closer to those observable ın Catalonia or the Spanish 
Basque region: a tendential relative ‘over-development’. Obviously 
linked to the discovery and exploitation of North Sea oil, this new 
awareness has provéd particularly effective in the face of the English 
decline and political immiseration discussed above. It has awakened the 
Scottish bourgeoisie to new consciousness of its historic separateness, 
and fostered a frank, restless discontent with the expiring British world. 


These differing patterns of uneven development do not suffice in 
themselves to explain the basis of neo-nationalism, however. The 
material basis is completed by recognition of the decisive effect exercised 
by the uneven development of Great Britain as a whole upon these, its constituent 
parts. This is, of course, the very theme I have been studying, from the 
angle of the British state. From the angle of the constituent nations—and 
this has come to be true even of Northern Ireland—it means that their 
own contemporary development, and the particular problems they 
confront ın it, have become both entrapped and amplified by this larger 
drama of developmental failure. The latter’s reverberations fuse with the 
more strictly nationalist initiative and energy now functioning in the 
British periphery. Both together widen the fissures making fora break-up 
of the British state. 


This wider context furnishes a better basis for estimating the place of 
peripheral British separatism in history. A better foundation, hence, for 
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the fall of one of history’s great states, and of the tenacious, conservative 
resistance of its English heartland to this fate. Within the more general 
process, the disruptive trends of the periphery emerge as both effect and 
cause; products of an incipient shipwreck, they also functon—often 
unwittingly—as contributors to the disaster itself, hastening a now 
foreseeable end. Consequently, judgement of their role hinges upon one’s 
view of the dying state itself. If one does not recognize that it is 
moribund, like most of the English left, then naturally Scottish and 
Welsh nationalism will appear as destructive forces—as a basically 
irrational turning back towards forgotten centuries, as involution at the 
expense of progress. Whether conservative or socialist, belief inva 
continuing unitary state of the Bntish Isles entails viewing ia 
movements as a threat—whether the menace is to be countered by 
‘devolution’, or eventually by other means. Of course, a good deal of the 
opposition to peripheral self-government 1s not even as articulate as this, 
and has no definite idea of the British state at all: ıt simply takes it for 
granted, with or without its more feudal ornaments. But the upshot 1s the 
same, politically. i 
On the other hand, if one perceives the United Kingdom as an ancien 
régime with no particular tle to survival or endless allegiance, then the 
breakaway movements may appear in a different light. The phrase ‘We 
must preserve the unity of the United Kingdom’ 1s currently intoned like 
a litany by most leaders of British public life. Its magic properties are 
obviously derived from the cults of Constitution and Sovereignty: 
Merely to refuse this sacrament allows the observer to begin, at least, to, 
acknowledge some positive side in the cause of the smaller nation 

While, of course, the view put forward in The Break-up of Britain that Re 
all-British régime is an increasingly contradictory and hopeless 
anachronism entails another shift in judgement. Countries struggling to 
free themselves from a sinking paddle-wheel state have, on the face of it, 
much justification for their stance. As the ancient device goes further 
down, this justafication will increase, in their own eyes and those of the 
outside world. If at any point the collapsing metropolis attempts to quell 
their rise by force or constitutional chicanery, ıt will become absolute. 


The logic of the anti-nationalists 1s most often obfuscated by another 
idea, which one might describe as the concept of the viable larger unit. 
New small-nationality movements tend in this somewhat abstract light to 
be condemned for opting out of an already achieved and workable 
progress on some larger scale: lapses into pettiness, self-condemned by a 
broader common sense. The notion surfaces to some degree in the 
commonplace of the devolution debate: ‘You could never manage o 
your own’; ‘Surely we’re better all together, in one big unit?’; ‘It’s just 
putting the clock back’; ‘It’s irrelevant to people’s real problems’ —anda 
so on. From a metropolitan angle of vision, these bluff platitudes carry » 
lot of conviction. Any opponent of them seems to define himself as some 
kind of dark fanatic. 


The mistake in this attitude does not lie in 1ts assertion that bigger units of 
social organization are good, or necessary, or inevitable. A tendency 
towards larger-scale organization and international integration has 
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new national states, throughout modern times. This is certain to go on. 
Scarcely anyone believes that this dialectic will cease, or that the historical 
clock can be ‘put back’ in this sense. Certainly very few of Europe’s new 
nationalists think anything of the kind. The crucial point is the quite 
characteristic elision in the metropolitan world-view. What it invariably 
does is to identify the existing larger state-form with his historical 
necessity. Yet what neo-nationalism challenges 1s not the general 
necessity as such, but the spurious identification hung on to ıt. In their 
own day, the Napoleonic Empire, the Hapsburg Empire, Tsardom, 
Hitler’s New Europe and the old British Empire were ‘justified’ by 
precisely similar arguments; and in certain of these cases the 
‘internationalist’? defence was put forward by manifestly sincere, 
progressive thinkers—sometimes by socialists, and Marxists. It requires 
little counter-argument, surely, to point out that not all ‘larger units’ are 
equivalent, or equally ‘viable’, or represent progress. Thus—to make the 
roughest classification—one finds on the one hand workable federations 
or confederations of states, or communities, associations like the Nordic 
Union, the Andean Pact, the European Community, or the United 
Nations Organization; on the other, an assortment of multi-national 
units imposed by heredity or conquest, most of which mercifully 
vanished ın one or other of the world wars and the remainder during the 
anti-colonial movement after 1946. 


To which category does the existing Great-British state belong? Clearly, 
defenders of the British union locate it unthinkingly in the former camp, 
as 2 modem, reasonable sort of wider integration. In fact, an in-depth 
historical analysis shows that, while not directly comparable to the most 
notorious relics of the twentieth century, like the Hapsburg, Tsarist or 
Prussian-German states, if retains something m common with them. This 
derives from the features we have examined. Although not, of coutse, an 
absolutist state, the Anglo-British system remains a product of the 
general transition from absolutism to modern constitutionalism: it led 
the way out of the former, but never genuinely arrived at the latter. 
Furthermore, the peculiar hybrid nature impressed by this unique 
experience was confirmed by its later imperialist success. Possibly only 
the most successful and long-lived of modern empires ¢ow/d have 
preserved such an anomaly, and kept ıt in working order until the 19708. 
Hence, both in its origination and in 1ts surpnsing longevity, the British 
state belongs to the first category rather than the second. It 1s a basically 
indefensible and unadaptable relic, not a modern state-form. In its 
prolonged, empirical survival it has, of course, gathered many of the 
latter’s aspects and appearances; but this must be distinguished from 
authentic transmutation, via a second political revolution. No less 
evidently and profoundly, the modem history of the British state is about 
the absence of such a change: although in one sense a question of 
comparative structural analysis, this recessive character is also written 
openly upon the institutions, rituals and self-advertisement of the system, 
in ideological terms. 


If this 1s the case, then what is the situation of the British state in the 
(admittedly) necessary world of new, wider international units and co- 


operation? Far from belonging there as of right, the existing United 
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candidate in the field. It is not important here to speculate upon how long 
the International Monetary Fund and the other capitalist states will go on 
providing for the ux’s old age. But it is certainly significant that, in this 
company, the only useful kind of speculation has assumed a geriatric 
odour: a motorized wheelchair and a decent funeral seem to have become 
the actual horizons of the 1980s, without design or conscious consent. 


Other new-nationalist movements have other dilemmas to deal with, of a 
broadly analogous kind. It is interesting—but too much of a digression at 
this point—to ask what kinds of reproach they address to (e.g.) the Fifth 
French Republic, the states of Spain and Italy, or the Fed 
Government of Canada. Over-easy generalization has dogged the theo: 
of neo-nationalism, and erected an over-abstract defence against 
metropolitan sermons on Progress and Commonsense. There are 
undoubtedly different kinds of state failure or inadaptation at work, 
different grudges and demands, and (presumably) quite different 
solutions in order. It should be the task of independence movements in 
these various countnes to work out an analogous critique of the 
dominant state. It may be that these critiques have a common element to” 
them, though I believe that it 1s not yet clear what this is. Perhaps (to 
quote the most frequent suggestion) the post-Second World War 
development of the capitalist economy, with its us-centred multinationals 
and internationalization of the forces of production, has to some extent 
infirmed and de-legitimized all the older sovereign states—diminishing 
‘independence’ everywhere, therefore, but by the same token making it 
more plausible to demand this status, even for regions and peoples that 
would never previously have thought of undertaking the whol à 
armament of nation-state existence. > 


But even ıf this is s0, such very general economic causes will work to 

discover widely differing problems and dilemmas. And none of these 1s 

likely to resemble the British case very significantly: here, neo-capitalist 

uneven development has finally exposed the most genuinely 

anachronistic state of the economically-developed world to the light, an 

archaic palimpsest covering the entire period from Newton’s theories to 

the thermonuclear bomb, and conserved (above all) by empire and 

successful warfare. Acceptance of ths entity as the ‘viable larger unit’ of 
Bntish-Isles development strains credulity to the uttermost. Like other 

social fossils before it, 1t struggles to survive by utilizing the counter-law 

of combined development, and importing remedies: the ‘white hot’ 

technological revolution, French planning and ‘technocracy’, non-litist 

higher education (as in the Polytechnics), even West German workerg , 
representation (as in the proposals of the Bullock Commission). If” 
reality, that law works the other way, and merely generates grotesque 

failures (as in the British 19608) or partial successes which underscore the 

system’s futility, and make plainer the need for a radical change. 


As we have seen, doom has been cried too often about the UK, too 
stridently and (above all) in too foreshortened a fashion. None the less, 
doom of a sort is genuinely inscribed in this historical pattern. 
Sufficiently—at any rate—to wholly discredit the easy metropolitan 
assumption that it, or something like it, should be defended against 
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be defended against ‘narrow nationalism’, or an ethnic parochialism 
indulged ın for its own sake. But defence 1s only possible when they 
actually ere ‘viable’: which really means, when they are the most modern, 
democratic, and decentralizable form of organization that current 
development permits—when, therefore, they are capable of progressive 
accommodation to the tensions of uneven development, and of 
contributing positively to new international relations and the foundation 
of socialist society. 


The point is of course underlined farther by consideration of the present 
character of the British independence movements. Preachers of ux unity 
at all costs imagine latent fascisms, and seize on every scrap of patriotic or 
anti-British utterance as evidence of this. In reality, the Welsh national 
party is without doubt the least parochial or ‘narrow nationalist’ mass 
movement ın British politics. Strongly influenced in earlier times by a 
sentimental, medievalist universalism, it ıs if anything rather 
exagperatedly attached to European examples and ideas, and has 
consistently perceived ‘nationalism’ as a largely cultural escape route 
from the peculiar isolation of Wales. The Scottish National Party has a 
very different historical basis. But its recent successful development has 
carried it too towards a far more catholic and outward-looking position. 
It advances the concept of an Association of British States as the successor 
to the United Kingdom, to preserve what 1s indeed functional or ‘viable’ 
in the union: negotiated agreements among the constituent parts would 
separate this out from the reactionary and fetishized London slogan of 
‘essential unity’. For its part the more recently-founded Scottish Labour 
Party has from the outset linked the cause of self-government to that of 
membership of the European Community—secing in the latter, 
obviously, a preferable wider unit of organization from a point of view at 
once nationalist and socialist. 


More generally, the question of the Common Market emphasizes still 
more cruelly the absurdities in any unreflecting defence of the UK ancien 
régime. It 18 only a year or so since the Botish state at last reconciled itself 
to membership of that particular larger unit. And the debate surrounding 
the event demonstrated that ‘nationalism’ in the familiar disparaging 
sense is by no means confined to the smaller nations. ‘Narrowness’ has 
nothing whatever to do with size. There 1s a narrow us, Soviet and 
Chinese nationalism, as well as a Welsh or Scottish one. The difference 
tends to be that the greater nations remain grandly unaware of their 
narrowness, because their size, their culture, or their imagined centrality 
makes them identify with Humanity or Progress foxt court. Great British 
chauvinism belongs to this camp. But it does so—of course—with 
diminishing reason and increasing delusion. The whole bias of the British 
imperialist state has led the English people to feel themselves as 
something naturally bigger, more open and more important than just 
another nation-state. In reality, this museum-piece has dragged them 
from empire to something less than a modern nation-state, without 
letting them become one; the missionary expansiveness has turned into 
the narrowest, most dim-witted of nationalisms. This is what was 
deployed (especially by the Labour Party and other sectors of the Left) in 
the futile attempt to ‘keep Britain independent’ between 1971 and 1975. 
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easily eclipsed anything tried in Scotland or Wales. 


Metropolitans have often accused those who (like myself) both supported 
entry to the European Community ead self-government for smaller 
nations. There 1s no contradiction in this. None, that is, unless one thinks 
that the Community and the old British state are equivalently healthy and 
acceptable ‘larger units’—so that ıt must be illogical to accept the one and 
reject the other. In fact, there 1s no common measure between them. In 
one of the essays in The Break-up of Britain, the reader will find a rather 
pessimistic analysis of the EzEc’s development. But whatever the 
shortcomings and contradictions of the new Europe, it 1s still a moderp, 
voluntary, genuinely multi-national organization, capable of farthér 
progress and influence. By contrast, the United Kingdom long ago ceased 
to be a multi-national entity in any ennobling or forward-looking sense: 
the nerve of its larger unity passed away with empire, and should not be 
mourned or resuscitated for that reason. The problem of preserving 
positive elements left by that union—civil and personal closeness, 
individual liberties, forms of civilized association—is a genuine one, of 
which nationalists are conscious. ` 


As things stand, the formula most likely to damage these relations 
permanently 1s exactly that which the paladins of ux unity at all costs have 
chosen. This is because another field of forces altogether lies behind their 
cause, concealed from them by the peculiar missionary nostalgia and 
phoney grandeur of Britishism. Most of The Break-up of Britain 1s about the 
British periphery, or about the theoretical context of nationalism; all too 
little of it 1s on England, the heartland. Yet this is certainly where th 
longer-term political direction of the British Isles will be settled. Th 
paralytic decline of the old state has given a temporary ascendancy to 
Scotland and other peripheric problems. Beyond this moment, tt 1s bound 
to be the post-imperial crisis of the English people itself which takes 
over—the crisis so long delayed by the combination of inner resilience 
and outward fortune we have discussed. 


However, this social crisis 1s rendered enigmatic by the cryptic nature of 
English nationalism. A peculiar repression and truncation of Englishness 
was inseparable from the structure of British imperialism, and this is one 
explanation of the salience of racism in recent English politics. The 
growth of a far Right axed on questions of race and immigration is in fact 
a comment on the absence of a normal nationalist sentiment, rather than 
an expression of nationalism: this Mr Hyde represents a congruent 
riposte to the specific character of the Dr Jekyll state outlined above—ta, 
the tradition of gentlemanly authonty and liberal compromise. It is leg? 
surprising than one would think at first sight that such an antithetical‘ 
phenomenon should have acquired a degree of leverage over the state 
power (in the 19608), and a remarkable prominence in terms of public 
debate and intellectual apprehension. 


The longer the axczex régime endures, the more defined and worrying this 
trend is likely to become. On the analysis presented here, it corresponds 
to an underlying reality—not mere aberration, or a transient mood of 
totolerance. The fall of the old system must force a kind of national re- 
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but also most difficult, for the English metropolis where all the main roots 
of the British state are located. There, the very strength of those bases 
means that is far harder for system-directed resentment and loss of 
allegiance to find tolerable expression : the growing exacerbation is forced 
into an exaggerated antithesis to the state as such. Among the younger 
intelligentsia this has assumed the progressive shape of Marxism (albeit 
sectarian Marxism); but among the masses—separated from the 
intellectuals by the specific abyss of English class—it has too often taken 
the form of racist populism. As a matter of fact, the particular breadth and 
vaguery of residual all-British consciousness decays more readily into 
racialism than into a defined, territonally restricted nationalism. Once 
divorced from the powerful liberalism-from-above that previously 
regulated ıt, it displays obvious affinities with the old fantasies of the 
white man’s blood and genetic aptitude for civilization. 


Hence, it is not mere alarmism to suggest that the persistence of the 
British régime fosters the most regressive possible side of an eventual 
English nationalism. Those who defend it è /owfrance against the 
supposed petty patriotism of Scotland and Wales do so 1n honour of its 
liberalism and past achievements, hoping these can somehow be saved 
and perpetuated; they ignore the limitations and central defects tied 
structurally to these traits, defects which are becoming disastrous as the 
external situation of the state deteriorates. The latter process is 
irrevocable. So is the emergence of a new English national awareness, as 
drastic reform (or even political revolution) is forced by the decline. The 
more ıt 1s delayed, the more certain this awareness is to be inflected to the 
right, and captured by the forces feeding off the wounds and failures of 
decline. 


There exists in modern history no example of a national state afflicted 
with this kind of decline and traumatic loss of power and prestige which 
did sof, sooner or later, undergo a strong reaction against it.“ In this 
sense, England has not yet undergone its own version of Gaullism: the 
prophet of this kind of conservative-nationalist resurgence, Powell, has 
been so far rendered impotent by the cohesion of the régime, which gave 
insufficient purchase for such ‘outside’ opposition to the system as such. 
Will this go on being true, as Britain lurches still farther downwards on 
the road of relative under-development? Nothing 1s pre-determined as 
regards the political nature of the break and one may, of course, argue 
that it could be radical or left-nationelist in outlook, rather than 
reactionary. But it is hard to overlook the fact that the very conditions of 
degeneration and all-British impotence are themselves ‘determining’ 
events in one way rather than the other. Another brief era of ephemeral 
‘recovery’, another plateau of ‘stabilization’ on the secular path of British 
decline, and these forces may well become even stronger. 


“ The obvious exceptioas in post-Second World War terms are Germany and Italy 
(although previously they were leading exemplifications of the rule). On the other hand, ıt 
can be maintained that in these cases the reverses were so sbeolute, and the externally- 
imposed constitutions so successful, that (above all ın Germany) there was total 
interruption of the continuity which such national reactions depend upon. In a more than 
rhetorical sense, ‘new nations’ intervened in both cases. 
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sharpest ‘internationalist’ opponents of fringe nationalism 1n the current 
debate—like Eric Heffer in England, Leo Abse and Neil Kinnock in 
Wales, or Norman and Janey Buchan in Scotland—perceive a Britain 
‘Balkanized’ into ethnie struggle and mutual hatreds by the agency of 
movements like the snp or Plasd Cymru. There 18 an element of justified 
alarm in their vision, which should be taken seriously. But their idea of 
the machinery by which such conditions could come about 1s revealingly 
mistaken. As far as England is concerned, all they see is a rather justifiable 
‘backlash’ against peripheral extremism: in reality, that ‘backlash’ is the 
frustrated political potency of the English people, and the dominant force 
in the British Isles—a force which did not wait on the rise of separatismyo 
take on retrograde and alarming forms. One must distinguish between 
the movements precipitating the break-up at this moment (which are led 
by the nationalists) and the deeper causes at work, which have little to do 
with Scotland and Wales, and everything to do with the long-term, 
irreversible degeneration of the Anglo-British state. It 1s these, and these 
alone, which could in the long run provoke the kind of generalized 
feuding and resentment such cnitics fear. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the minor nationalities of Britain might 
be forced into a wave of regressive ‘narrow nationalism’. This possibility 
is inseparable from any form of nationalism (the causes of the connection 
lie in the very nature of the uneyen-development dilemma underlying 
nationalism). And this 1s the grain of truth in the :nternationalists’ alarm. 
Yet their misconception of the state and their unwillingness to focus 
upon the specifics of the English situation bring a false perspective to that 
alarm. Regression is never far away, in the ambiguous reality of 
nationalist movement. But a definite tuggering mechanism is required 
none the less, to compel it into that pattern—to make the recessive trends 
finally outweigh or cancel its liberating, progressive potential. These 
critics ignore what that mechanism is virtually certain to be, in British 
conditions. By ignoring ıt, they encourage its development. In their 
panicky defence of the old state and Westminster’s sovereignty, they help 
preserve those very things which are the root-cause of their nightmare: 
the hopelessly decaying institutions of a lost imperalist state. 


The Marxist Argument 


The new debate about nationalism in the British Isles recalls some old 
ones. The most important of these is the mainly pre-1914 argument 
among Marxists, which resulted in the most influential single theory of 
political nationalism and indirectly determined nationality policies overs 
large part of today’s world. To a great extent that dispute still shapes the 
Marxist left’s views of nationalism. Although it was complicated, the 
significant opposition most relevant to the new case lay between the 
positions of Rosa Luxemburg and those of Lenin. In this sector of the 
Left, the period of the Second International was dominated by 
expectations of imminent social revolution, The general conviction was 
that upheaval would come fairly soon, and in the most advanced capitalist 


4 J. Stalin, “Marnsm and the National Question’, in Werks, vol. 2, 1907-13, Moscow 1953 
There 1s unfortunately no critical edition of this very important text 
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character: although born in one nation, its example would be irresistible 
elsewhere, and in this diffusion the international solidarity of the 
proletariat would become a proven reality. Hence, the basic task of 
revolutionary movements lay in preparing the way for this process. 


But this formula left one major uncertainty. The era that culminated ın 
1914 was not only marked by developing class struggle and the growth of 
organized socialism; it was equally one of maturing national struggles, 
both in Europe and outside it. Inside Europe, the remaining mulu- 
national states like Austria-Hungary and Tsarist Russia experienced 
growing strains from their dissident nationalities, and the Ottoman 
Empire came near its end. In the other continents, alert observers 
perceived the beginnings of a general, predominantly nationalist 
revolution against the newer European imperialisms. Nearly all these 
movements of national liberation took place in relatively backward areas 
(though with notable exceptions like Bohemia and Catalonia). 


How were these two sorts of revolt related to one another? This was the 
key problem. On one hand, thinkers like Rosa Luxemburg took the view 
that nationalist struggles ought to be allotted a distinctly secondary place. 
This was the case above all where the two threatened ın any way to 
come into conflict with one another. Where this did not happen 
(straightforward anti-colonialist wars were the obvious example) there 
was no dilemma, and it could be conceded that nationalism had still a 
positive function. But wherever (as in her native Poland) it seemed that 
workers or intellectuals might have to make a choice between a national 
struggle and a class struggle, the former should seser be given priority. 
Thus, given the situation of the Poles, ‘integrated’ into the Tsarist 
‘domain but occupying a sensitive buffer position vis-a-vis Germany 
(perceived at that time by most Marxists as a centre of the coming 
revolution), it was their duty to renounce ‘narrowly nationalist’ 
aspirations. In similar European situations, the national struggle was a 
distraction, if not a positively hostile barrier, to what really mattered: the 
immunent break-through of the class struggle. It mattered relatively little 
just where the latter happened. Its non-national values and impetus 
would quickly render the whole realm of nationalist preoccupations 
anachronistic in any case.# 


Luxemburgist anti-nationalism was criticized and qualified by Lenin, ina 
series of writings on the issue.“ Even in Europe, even much closer to the 





The best mtroduction to Luxembarg’s views us Appendix 2, ‘The National Question’, of 
Peter Nett!’s Rese Laccearbarg, vol. 2, London 1966 Her main sssumption was that ‘.. . 
national and Socialist aspirations were incompatible and that a commitment to national scH- 
determination by Socialist parties must subordinate those parties to bourgeois nationalism 
instead of opposing one to the other. A programme of national self-determination thus 
became the first of Rosa Luxemburg’s many indices of an opportunism which ted Socialism 
to the chariot of the class enemy ...’ (p. 845). The text Nett] refers to as her principal state- 
ment, Pregled Secpeldemekratyersy, August 1908, No. 6, “The question of nationality and 
autonomy’, has oaly recently been translated from Polish to English, in Horace B. Davis 
(ed), The Naisena! Questa : selected writmegs by Rass Lacceartarg, New York 1977 

7 Collected together in, c.g., Natsena! Leberatven, Secsalism and Imperialism : selected writrags, 
New York 1968. Most of Lenin’s articles and spetches on the question can be found in vols 
20, 21 and 22 of the Callected Werks (December 1913—July 1916). I em grateful to Yun 
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had a more positive meaning. The social forces and passions they 
harnessed were too great to be genuinely ‘renounced’; and in any case 
they worked to unseat the old dynasties, and so foster conditions 
generally favourable to social revolution. The break-up of these old states 
was a necessary (though admittedly far from a sufficient) condition of the 
kind of change Marzists were working towards. In this pragmatic spirit 
the nationalism of liberation struggles ought to be encouraged, at least up 
to the moment of their seizure of state power. After that ıt would, of 
course, become the task of the revolutionaries to disassociate themselves 
from the nationalists: national liberation would then turn into 
‘bourgeois nationalism’, a force hostile to the broader feyo maonin 
cause. 


Both these stances were infirmed by what actually happened after 1914. 
The decisive non-event was the ‘advanced’ social revolution, which had 
been the common assumption of the whole argument. Revolutionary 
failure rendered Luxemburg’s position an abstract one: defiant moral 
grandeur, ın perpetual rebuke of a fallen world. There had been no room 
for the ambiguous and yet central phenomenon of nationalism in hef 
heroic world-view. Nothing existed between socialism and barbarism; 
and the latter appeared to have won, as the European working classes 
drowned in their various ‘anachronisms’. 


Leninism was less starkly refuted by the evidence of events. However, 
their development implied that his more pragmatic attitude to the 
problem became permanent. It was no longer a provisional, tactical 
formulation holding good only until revolution came. There was nothin 
but pragmatism, for generations: the provisional became ever-lasting, k 
capitalism continued to endure and develop, and uneven development 
and nationalism prospered along wıth it. The Central and East European 
national movements attained their goals, but the result was a generation 
of mainly authoritarian régimes linked to 2 resurgence of conservatism, 
or fascism, ın Western Europe. The ant-colonial struggles also won, but 
over a far longer period of time than was imagined. Thetr political 
consequences were equally ambiguous: unaccompanied by revolution in 
the metropolis, such newly independent nations were formed as the 
‘under-developed’ sector of a still capitalist world—exposed, therefore, 
to forms of exploitation and to developmental dilemmas which long 
outlived uniformed imperialism. In “The Modern Janus’, national 
liberation and statehood was depicted as a doorway, like the gate over 
which the Roman god Janus gazed into both past and future. In reality, 
this threshold of modernity has been a prolonged, dark passage for most 
of the world, and has occupied most of the twentieth century. AL 


Already made problematic by the post-1914 course of history, Lenin’s 
pragmatism was then fossilized by post-1917 history. He himself went on 
wrestling with the question until his death. With splendid, agonized 
clarity he had perceived that it was far from any satisfactory resolution 
even within the territory won by the revolution, and that the latter could 





Boshyk for letting me see his unpublished paper “Lenin and the National Question in 
Russia. 1913 to February 1917’, part of his work on the history of Ukrainian nationalism. 
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one under-developed area dominated by one nationality, the revolution 
could not help itself becoming joined to a ‘narrow nationalism’. In the 
past, other revolutionary nations had harnessed universalizing, 
missionary ideologies to their national interests: England had done so 
with Protestantsm, and France with the Enlightenment. Now the 
Russians employed Marxism in the same way, as a legitimizing creed of 
state. And as part of this process the Leninist view of the national 
question was hypostauzed, and treated as a largely ritual formula for 
consecrating judgements convenient to Moscow. 


Unfortunately, ıt was a position that lent itself in some ways to this 
exploitation. Its virtue had lain in its ‘realism’, in its cautious recognition 
that nationalism was a double-faced phenomenon central to 
revolutionary strategy. In the actual dynamics of its era, before the 
1914-18 deluge, this was doubly positive: as practical tactics, and as the 
basis for a theoretical development of Manust ideas on nationalism. But 
the post-1918 deformations of communism emptied it of all real content, 
on both counts. All that remained was a double-faced position, the 
ambiguity of the formulae without their inquiring, restless tension: 
polemic mummified into priestly cant. None the less, it 1s not impossible 
to separate out the onginal impulse from the accretions of mechanical 
dogma. In my view an emended version of Lenin’s old conception 1s the 
only satisfactory position that Marxists can adopt towards the problem of 
neo-nationalism, in the British Isles or elsewhere. Neither Austro- 
Marxism nor Luxemburgism offer this possibility. 


What are the emendations required by this exercise? They are of two 
kinds, both essential to any intelligible re-employment of these 
philosophies of sixty years ago. The first concerns the nature of those 
states and multi-national societies (including the Soviet Union) where 
revived nationalism 1s, or 1s likely to become, a key issue. The second 
concerns the general theoretical level—that is, Marxist concepts of 
nationalism’s place in historical development, the theoretical 
reformulation towards which Lenin’s ideas pointed, but which never 
took place. Advance on these fronts, of course, precludes the sort of 
ghostly archaeology and hushed citation of texts normally associated with 
Leninism. 


The old argument took place in a context of indubitably archaic state 


“For the part played by national questions ın Lenin’s last days, see especially chapters 4 aod 
3 of Moshe Lewin’s Leesa’s Last Straggle, London 1969 

# The Austro-Marust theory, crucial to the whole pre-1914 debate, conceived of a solution 
to the question by distinguishing between autonomy in ‘cultural’ areas 

education, etc ) and Inter-dependence ın the field of economic relations and external affairs. 
A useful collection of the Austro-Manust material (largely untranslated) can be found in G 
Haupt, M. Lowy, C. Weill, Les marxistes et la questten matsonale 1£48—1914, Pans 1974 sec 
‘Anthologte’, sections rv, V, v1, on the Brunn Programme, Renner and Bauer. The basc 
cnticism made of their posttion was always that it was simply unrealistic to posit such a 
distinction: ‘cultural’ matters of the sort dear to nationalists are in fact intertwined with 
economic issues, and no effective ‘autonomy’ can be confimed to the former area alone 
(except ın the ideal, somewhat god-like state conditions which the tradmions of the 
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could be acknowledged without too great difficulty (as Lenin did) that 
merely nationalist revolt against these entities had a strongly positive side 
to it. As we saw, this acknowledgement rested upon a second assumption. 
There was another category of ‘modem’ capitalist states, against whom 
only socialist revolution was justifiable, or indeed conceivable. They were 
the crux of the future revolutionary process, and as such played a part in 
the justification of pre-socialist revolution elsewhere. These categories 
have ceased to apply in contemporary terms. The world of dynastic 
empires disappeared in war and revolution; while the second category of 
relatively ‘modem’ (or at least non-feudal) capitalist and non-capitalist 
states has expanded, altered and ramified in a way that makes simplified 
overall judgement about it impossible. The failure of the socit 
revolution ensured this. It meant that capitalist state-forms would go on 
proliferating and evolving internally ; and also that socialism, confined to 
relative backwardness and isolation, would develop its own highly 
ambiguous forms of state-life in a still nationalist universe. Nothing of 
this was foreseeable in 1913. It follows that any attempt to recuperate the 
sense of the political judgements made then can only be in a renewed and 
much more complex perspective—one that admits, above all, the 
receding horizon of the socialist revolution and the permanent difference 
which this has made. It 1s still possible to do this. There 1s still a 
distinction to be made on the left between nationalist and socialist 
revolutions, and an inter-relationship and order of priorities to be 
recognized—but how much more nuanced and analytically demanding 
the judgement has now become! 


For example, is the French state of the Fifth Republic still identifiable. 
with those Jacobin ‘colours of France’ which have impassioned o 
generation after another of radicals, ever since the Great Revolution? 
Did the events of May 1968 demonstrate this continuity—or the very 
contrary, a situation in which the best traditions of /e Grande Nation had 
succumbed to an ineradicably conservative, centralized machine capable 
only of great-nation posturing and oppression? One’s view of the 
significance of Breton or Occitan nationalism, of the place of the French 
Basques or the Alsatians, is partly dependent on this judgement. Is the 
United States of President Nixon and the Vietnamese war still in essence 
the democratic state of President Lincoln, which Marx defended against 
the secessionist nationalism of the Confederacy? Can Federal Canada be 
upheld, ultimately, against the nationalism of Quebec? In Yugoslavia a 
revolutionary socialist state has defended the most original multi-national 
régime ‘in the world for a quarter of a century—yet there are still 
unsolved, and apparently growing, difficulties which cannot be merel 
dismissed as relics or temporary relapses. In the Soviet Union the ae 
problem is posed much more acutely. Is the new national unrest and 
agitation against a ‘socialist state’ explicable and justifiable in the same 
terms as under the Romanovs or the Hapsburgs? The list is endless. As 
endless (one is almost tempted to say) as the reality of the world where the 
metropolitan revolution is so delayed. The point of presenting ıt here 1s 
not to make principled judgements impossible. It is only to suggest that 
they are more difficult, more relative, and finer than the prevailing 
Marxist or Marxisant slogans allow. It is the element of caution and 
relativity ın Lenin’s old position that ought to have been developed, as 
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dogmatism which trumphed, a sectarian icon extracted from its historical 
context. 


Understanding of the state—both the particular state and the inter-state 
order—is one prerequisite. But this factor of autonomous political 
judgement implies the second amendation I mentioned above. The point 
here is (as the case of Great Bntain demonstrates most graphically) that 
the analysis of the state’s meaning and function itself depends upon an 
accompanying view of the inter-state order. States are formed by that 
order, not only (or even primarily) by an inner dynamic of classes, or a 
‘national economy’ perceived as a separate entity. Consequently, one’s 
general conception of modem historical development ts called into play: 
the overall nature of capitalism’s uneven development, which alone can 
provide an explanation of contemporary state-formations and so of the 
problematic of secession or resurgent nationality. This means that the 
very essence of the Marxist world-view is called into play. But, of course, 
the entire aim of dogmatism 1s to avoid that: it is to cultivate the pretence 
that the world where the revolution has not gone according to plan is the 
same as... the original, imagined, heroic world where ıt wil go by the 
plan, because it must. In short, these ‘amendations’ are actually demands 
for the growth of Marxist thought. The first ın an area where ıt has 
proved congenitally weak: the analysis of political structures and the 
state, above all the bourgeois-democratic state. This weakness underlies, 
and partly accounts for, Marxism’s more notorious inability to come to 
terms with modern nationalism. The second demands revision in area 
where Marxism is basically strong, the general framework of historical 
development—but where, nevertheless, orthodoxy largely paralysed 
creative revision until the great growth in development studies of recent 
years. 


As to the British case, I suggest that analysis shows the definitively 
monibund character of this particular state, the reasons for its longevity 
and the (closely affiliated) causes of the difficulty of social or political 
revolution within its heartland. This is simply one chapter 1n the history 
of the missing metropolitan revolution. It happens to be about an 
especially anomalous state-history, and may have small bearing on the 
other chapters due on other countries. But as far as it goes, it seems to 
demonstrate the case for the separation of the smaller countries. In 
relation to fhis specific ‘metropolis’ (or ex-metropolis), and as long as ıt 
endures on its old constitutional tracks, they have good reason to want 
out, and good cause for claiming that their exit is a progressive action—a 
step forward not only for their own peoples, but for England and the 
wider state-order as well. 


Lenin argued that nationalist upheavals could contnbute to socialist 
revolution where it counted, in the great centres. With appropriate 
modifications, one can surely make roughly the same case here. The fact is 
that neo-nationalism bas become the grave-digger of the old state in 
Britain, and as such the principal factor making for a political revolution 
of some sort—in England as well as the small countries. Yet, because this 
process assumed an unexpected form, many on the metropolitan left 
solemnly write it down as betrayal of the revolution. Forces capable of 
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British-Constitutionalism; not to be greeted as harbingers of a new time, 
however. Instead, they are told to mind their own business. 


I referred previously to those on the socialist left who still believe in the 
Consutution, and their consternation 1s natural enough. But the Marxist 
left which totally spurns Westminster and (on paper at least) wants 
nothing more than its overthrow, also cniticizes the separatists. Their 
reason 18 that proletarian socialism 1s supposed to be the grave-digger, 
and no one else will do. So they tell the nationalists to drop their shovels 
and put up with the pathetic limits of ‘devolution’: the revolution will 
solve their problems along with the others. Meanwhile they should 
wait until the time 1s ripe—i.e. the time for socialism—taking a 

grip on their petty-bourgeois, backward-looking impulses. The essential 
unity of the ux must be maintained till the working classes of all Britain 
are ready. 


The fact is that the new nationalisms of the British Isles represent a detour 
on the way to revolution, and one which 1s now generally familiar in 
terms of twentieth-century history. It is ‘unexpected’ only in terms of the . 
ngid anticipation of an imminent social revolution about to break 
through and lead the way. The crux of Lenin’s view was that nationalism 
could constitute a detour in some degree valid—contributing to the 
political conditions and general climate favourable to the breakthrough, 
undermining conservatism and the inertia of old régimes. Why should 
this not be true in the British case also? If the social revolution is on the 
agenda of the heartland at all, then it will be enormously advanced by the 
disintegration of the state. It cannot fail to be, as the old party syste 
becomes unworkable through the detachment of Scotland and Wales, a 
the Constitution itself fails and has to be reformed more or less radically, 
in circumstances of political flux and innovation not known since the 
earlier nineteenth century. 


If it is not on the metropolitan agenda, then the problem is different. 
Different, but scarcely unfamiliar: as we saw, the dominant truth 1n any 
reconsideration of the older Marxist conceptions ıs the non-arrival of the 
metropolitan revolution—whether this be due to ‘delay’ or a deeper 
impossibility, whether it implies more patience or a drastic critique of the 
world view itself. We have looked at some of the causes of slow change 
and blocked reform in the ux state. But at a certain point clearly this 
analysis leads into the larger scene: notwithstanding all its many 
‘peculiarities’, ıt is hardly surpmsing that Britain has not yet done what 
nobody has done anywhere in the industrialized world, conduct a 
successful social revolution. i 


an 

Should sis still be the case, then neo-nationalism needs no farther 
justification at all. Escape from the final stages of a shipwreck 1s its own 
justification. If a progressive ‘second revolution’ still does not take place 
10 England, then a conservative counter-revolution will; and 1n that case 
the movements towards Scottish, Welsh, and even Ulster independence 
will acquire added progressive impetus and lustre, as relatively left-wing 
causes saving themselves from central reaction. One can readily imagine 
the sudden sectarian rediscovery of Celtic political virtues under those 
conditions. 
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‘the right of national self-determination’ (not even the Scots or Welsh can 
be exempted from this, although it has been argued the Ulstermen are) 
combined with Lenin’s supposedly sage qualification that ‘we do not in 
all cases advocate the exercise of that right’. Advocacy depends upon 
the influence which the nationalism in question is imagined to exert upon 
the general course of revolutionary politics. As far as the above analysis 
goes, it will be obvious how that influence is estimated. Obvious, too, the 
nature of the resulting dilemma. Should there be the possibility of a 
radical, left-directed break-through at the centre, in which the English 
people finally shakes off the old hierarchical burden of the British state- 
system, then the nationalist upheavals will assist them—even though the 
path should be a tormented one, with a higher degree of intra-British 
political antagonism and misunderstanding. And in that eventuality, the 
question would then arise of building up a new, fairer, more federal 
British order: not the dingy, fearful compromise of ‘devolution’ but a 
modern, European multi-national state. Should this possibility not exist, 
then what the small British (and other) nationalities are facing is another 
prolonged era of capitalist uneven development, stretching into the next 
century. It is certain that at some point in this period the British régime 
will finally founder, and very likely that this will be accompanied by a 
new, indigenous variety of conservative reaction. Who, in that case, can 
deny them effective self-determination, not as a moral piety but as an 
urgently necessary, practical step? 





™ The most often-quoted passage in thts connection occurs in “The Right of Natioas to Self- 
determination’, Feb.—May 1914 (Collected Works, vol. 20): “To accuse those who support 


have to move forward (in a revolutionary sense) before they move back’ (op. dt., vol. 2, 
p 851) 
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motes 


Wolf Biermann 
in conversation with Stuart Hood _ 


Everyone is agreed that art is something unnecessary; that it might 
almost be defined as the expression of immodest, cheeky, arrogant, self- 
indulgent gaiety, such as can only flourish when rooted ın the assured 
fulfilment of human needs. Yet at the same time we have, almost 
involuntarily, the comic desire to achieve—by means of this unnecessary. 
art—all that is most necessary, most important and most fundamental for 
the life of society and for human existence. In this respect art—or rather 
artists in their own view of themselves—waver between two extreme 
attitudes: that of excessive modesty and that of excessive arrogance with 
regard to society’s need for art. These are two ways of looking at things— 
ways which are in danger of making each other ridiculous, and which 
nevertheless are very intimately linked. That is to say we want, ın almost 
beggarly modesty, to do no more than entertain; and at the same tim 
with ternfying immodesty, we want to set the whole world to rights. And 
between these two ways of seeing things there is a close connection. That 
art cannot set the world to rights 1s something that everybody will readily 
agree, laughing at the very idea that anyone should think so. But at the 
same time, art always behaves as if it could do just that. It preserves within 
itself, in a touching way, that dream of mankind that it might bring about 
those great changes which in our time have become more possible than 
usual and more necessary then usual; the dream that men might have the 
confidence in themselves to be able to bring them about. Art belongs to 
those realms of the human spirit in which man articulates and preserves 
these hopes and does not lose them. 


We have all more or less conceited, high-pitched hopes and wishes with 
regard to changes in society, and people naturally keep asking the painful 
question: ‘What influence can songs have on the social process?” dips ito 
ridiculous? Is it not—as ıt says in the Bible—vanity and a waste 
breath? What can songs do? I believe that 1f tomorrow, in the German 
Democratic Republic, the most popular brand of cigarettes were sold our 
in the shops, the shock society would suffer would be greater than if ter 
poets hanged themselves. That sounds a little too overwhelmingly 
gloomy. What I am trying to say, in drastic terms, is that one cannot move 
the world with songs. But when the world itself moves, songs can be 
born, and when songs are born which give political and poetic expressior 
to passions and hopes and feelings, then a song can have an 
extraordinarily reinforcing effect. It confirms. It brings individuals 
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People encourage each other by singing a song with the political content 
of which they agree. At the same time they are generous, they are not 
petty—they often sing songs in which there are things with which they 
are not in complete agreement, or things which they naturally have not 
even thought about. As a child, I sang all our workers’ songs and did not 
understand even half the words. Yet the songs were good because they 
produced a feeling of solidarity in me—that I was not alone. Songs can 
produce, to put it one way, the feeling of a moral and political womb in 
which one feels safe when one sings along with other people— 
particularly when one is threatened by mighty social forces, reactionary 
forces. But, as I see it, it is an exception—a happy accident—when a song 
has this function, this wonderful function. There are few great songs 
which have done precisely that—or to put it another way, there are few 
historical epochs that heve produced such sdngs. 





But there 1s another way of looking at how we listen to songs. People in 
any case do not sing so much any more. The explosion of techniques for 
the reproduction of sound has, in a certain sense, made people dumb. But 
on this level too, songs have the effect of producing solidarity. The rulers, 
our reactionary rulers, always want to persuade the men and women 
whom they artificially isolate from each other that they represent no 
political power, persuade them that they are alone, a forlorn hope in the 
war for freedom, as Heine calls ıt. A song also has the function of a shout 
of encouragement: ‘Hey, I’m here—we are still here—we are still alive— 
have still such and such hopes and expectations—vwe are doing this or 
that, can you help?” Or else: ‘Watch out that nothing happens to you’— 
these are warning songs, in which we give warning as birds do of a 
predator. There are songs to bring people together: ‘Come with us.’ 
There are all sorts, including sad songs, which have the interesting effect 
that they help men to discharge their political task of mourning, so that 
they can bear the mountain of sorrow, so that they are not overwhelmed 
by it. Sad songs cheer people up. Most folk songs are sad. That is not 
because ordinary people are a tear-sodden lot where their basic feelings 
are concerned. They are not cry-babies—but sad songs are good for 
making you feel happy and getting your sorrows off your back. You sing 
with a full throat and listen to what the throat has to say; that is another 
function of songs. 


Protest songs? I think ‘protest songs’ is a trendy expression. Admittedly I 
have not thought about it much, but if I turn it over ın my mind, then I 
feel that I am not a ‘protest’ singer. I have a suspicion that this 1s a trendy 
word for a fashionable tendency. You see, the attitude of ‘protest’ has 
something pharisaical about it. The singer gives out bad marks—for 
what we already suspect to be a bad society. If I am trying to make fun of 
the idea, I am not aiming my remarks at that protest which is contained in 
every political song, directly or indirectly. To hear this, of all things, from 
my mouth does sound a bit cheeky, since I am known precisely for the fact 
that my songs are critical. 


I have a positive idea of society—I am, after all, a Communist. (Of course 
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people call themselves Communists; but that 1s another story.) And I do 
not consider myself to be someone who hands out bad marks on social 
conditions: a kind of poetical headmaster. But I do consider myself to be 
a man who stands ın the midst of the political battles of his age; battles 
which are fierce for reasons quite unconnected with myself, and not 
because of the sharpness of my songs. Whatever harshness there is in my 
songs corresponds to the harshness of the class struggle in this world we 
live in. The harshness of the tone of my songs reflects nothing more or 
less than the harshness of the political confrontation between progress 
and reaction in our society. For in this non-capitalist society of ours, in 
the German Democratic Republic, which already calls 1tself—with so 
justification—socialist, we once more find progress and reaction. 
course, that reaction is not bourgeois reaction, not forces that wish for a 
return to bourgeois society. What we have is the reaction of a 
monopolistic bureaucracy which has been dubbed Stalinism. We have the 
computerized East-bloc Stalinism, as I call it. And we also—this ıs all 
very crudely and simplistically put—have the progressive forces; that 1s 
to say, those forces that want to achieve what, to use the slogan, 18 called 
‘socialist democracy’, to fight for ıt and suffer for ıt. And that 1s another 
thing about which there are differences of opinion. 


* * * 


When did I begin to sing? I begar to sing under the Nazıs. During those 
times my mother taught me all the Communist workers’ songs. That was 
the first thing. Then she got it into my head that I was not allowed to sing 
them, and—so far as my child’s head could understand—she also taught 
me why I was not allowed to sing them. I obeyed everything she taughr 
me. I knew all the songs and sang them all—at home—knowing that I 
was forbidden to sing them. So I always sang them in the morning from 
five to seven. That sounds odd, but there was a very simple reason for it. 
My mother went to work in a factory; my father was in a concentration 
camp—in fact he was killed by the time 1942 came round. So I lay in bed 
for two hours alone, and was frightened and sang. Then at seven my aunt 
fetched me to spend the day with her until my mother came home. Those 
two hours a day were, so to speak, my singing academy, my—what do 
you call it—training sessions, my time for practice, my education as a 
singer. 


My first public appearance as a singer took place about then. It was bott 
very funny and very sad. For once, my mother had got permission to visi» 
my father. She travelled to Friesland with me. My father was in 
concentration camp there—a camp where they dug peat for fuel. He wal 
‘a moor-soldier’-—there ıs a beautiful song about them. I remember the 
visit, because ıt was naturally the great event of my childhood and I kep» 
hearing about it. I do not know how far I still remember it myself or how 
far it is only reflected for the thousandth time through constant re-telling 
That I cannot say. However, we were allowed to see my father for a few 
minutes in a hut—in an orderly room with a warder in uniform—and tc 
sit opposite him. When my back was turned, my mother—with the 
permussion of the warder—passed my father a bag of sweets, so that my 
father could give them to me. I took the bag, gave my mother a sweet anc 
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then gave my tather one and wanted, with a mechanical gesture, to give 
the man one too. Then I stopped and did not want to give him one. My 
father smiled and said: ‘Go on, give him one.’ I thought about it fora 
little and then shut the bag and said ‘No’. Then, wanting to please my 
father, my mother said to me: ‘Sing samething for your father.’ And I 
sang—a very unpleasant song which I kept hearing on the radio: Bombs, 
bombs, over England.’ And then I went ‘Boom! Boom!’, because that 
was part of this song too. Perhaps you can imagine my father’s pleasure at 
secing his small son, and how desperately sad he must have been that his 
child was growing up with this Nazi ideology in his head. He did not 
know I knew the other songs I had learned. It was naturally a matter of 
pure chance, brought about by necessity; but when people are sitting 
opposite each other for only a couple of minutes, then everything that 
happens in that couple of minutes acquires an exaggerated importance. 
When I think how hard, how bitter, it must have been for my father, how 
demoralizing—it was a bad occasion. But I did not go on making this 
kind of appearance as a singer. 


x * * 


I came to the German Democratic Republic in 1953, at 2 time when the 
great tide was in the other direction, from East to West. I believe—after 
all I now know and all I have lived through—that this was the decisive 
step in my life, the first step I really made on my own responsibility. And 
it was the right one. In the West I would have been corrupted. Perhaps in 
a very pleasant way, as I can imagine. I would certainly have been able to 
exploit my so-called talent in some way or another; or let it be exploited, I 
should say. But corrupted I would have been one way or the other. I 
would perhaps have become a party boss in the German Communist 
Party, or a pop singer. Neither of much use to society. But that sounds a 
little too spiteful. Let me look at the matter more positively. It was a great 
good fortune for me that I could live here in the German Democratic 
Republic, because I could simply develop better here. Over there I would 
also have had the opportunity to learn, but inside me I was not ready to 
learn in the West. In the West I was in a bad, mechanical confrontation 
with society. Here—particularly in the early years—I experienced a 
downright joyous, fervent unity with society. I was, as the romantic 
saying goes, at home in my fatherland, in my father’s land, in the land for 
which my father fought and died. That was very good for me. But for this 
very same reason, because of this same political passion, I came into 
conflict with this same land. 


These are only two sides of one and the same thing. A land one loves, a 
society in which one is passionately involved, one cannot help criticizing. 
Children do not remain children; young people do not remain young; 
students do not remain students—you learn about things. Long years of 
laborious study of Marxist literature means you cannot help 
understanding a few things about Marx. Or applying the yardstick of the 
materialist concept of history to one’s own history. Then one is 
involved—on a higher level this time, on a historical level—in 
confrontations with this wonderful society. And it is precisely the 
Communist critique of these conditions that causes the greatest rage in 
my reactionary comrades, produces the greatest fear and the greatest 
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who have different views on the same course to be followed who hate 
each other most bitterly and, if they have the power, destroy each other. 


Marx had the idea that we were gradually approaching a time when this 
barbanc law—together with the law of the exploitation of man by man, of 
which what I have described 1s the ideological and political reflecoon— 
might be over. For such exploitation 1s no longer necessary, nor 1s all the 
barbarity of man to man which derives from it in order precisely to 
maintain this exploitation of one human being by another—-spiritually, 
matenally, by police methods. We are standing on the brink of such a 
society. It is all much more complicated and wearisome than we had 
suspected. A successful outcome to this great social battle—whethe 

man, as Marx says, builds a socialist or Communist society or falls into 
barbarism—has by no means been achieved. That is why we cannot be 
complacent. I do not believe that Marxism 1s invincible because it is true. 
That is one of the most stupid, most fatalistic and most un-Marxist 
notions that we have produced here in our country, 1n our countries. 
Truth can certainly be defeated, 1f to follow through with the image— 
the lie is well enough armed. And when even truth is used by the liars as a 
weapon, then the whole problem 1s made immensely more complicated. 


This battle is by no means decided, and we cannot allow ourselves much 
time. Hence this impatience, this feeling of unrest, which finds expression 
in my poems, because we do not have very much more time in which to 
tidy up our affairs. For mankind hss only a little more time to solve the 
problems which the bourgeois scientists have totted up with their com- 
puters: all that talk about the environment, about the earth’s supplies 

energy, and about how man is approaching the extreme limits of oúr 
planet’s resources. These are all problems which I believe only a socialist 
society can solve. We do not have very much more time to solve these 
problems, and if we do not solve them soon then they will no longer exist, 
but that will come about in a way that will not be very pleasant for us. For 
even this great problem 1s precious—it will not be there much longer. 


Hence the impatience which appears so exaggerated and annoying to 
many people who have settled down comfortably in their misery. 


x * * 


England 1s a land I do not understand and do not know. From a great 
distance, I see that England 1s a land ın which capitalism, that old social 
form, 1s more bankrupt than in other comparable countries. The capitalist 
system, you might say, is hanging on the ropes—knocked out. It 18 cleas 
that this system cannot solve the problems of society —and now comes 
the sensation. If I am correctly informed, there are 0-3 per cent of 
Communists ın this country of England, who represent a socialist 
alternative of some kind. How does that come about? The workers see 
clearly—and here they do not need ideological tutoring from any sons of 
the bourgeoisie now adopting a left pose—that capitalism is bad. But they 
cannot tell whether communism or socialism 1s good for them or not_ 
How could they? They could only tell from those lands which already cal 
themselves socialist, where this important experiment, so decisive fo» 
humanity, is already being made. In that sense the fate of those Westerr 
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jands, and the chances ot a socialist revolution Wnicn we so passionately 
long for, will be decided not ın these lands but here. For the workers form 
their judgement of what people call socialism from how it works in 
practice; they do not get their views from studying the works of Karl 
Marx or whoever. And that is very sensible. In this sense we, here in our 
countries that call themselves socialist, have a double and treble 
responsibility. For this same reason, we are obliged to exercise the 
greatest care and impatience with regard to the mistakes and weaknesses 
of our own society, and must take to heart Marx’s saying that proletarian 
revolutions are distinguished from the bourgeois revolution, among 
other things, by the fact that they criticize their own failings and 
shortcomings (I am quoting from memory) without pity, mercilessly, 
continually questioning what has been achieved. From that stems what 
Marx called the permanent revolution (a concept that does not necessarily 
have anything to do.with Trotsky). 

Translated by Stuart Hood. 
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The Third Round in Poland 


: first sight, the victorious Polish workers’ strike against price increases in 
ne 1976 was a dazzling example of Marx’s observation about historical 
petitions: the first time, on the Baltic in 1970, as tragedy; and now a farcical 
-run of Gomulka’s attempt to cut living standards by raising prices.* The same - 
ue, the same working-class response, and the same climb-down by the régime. 
1e only difference seemed to be the hectic pace of the spectacle the second time 
d, with the Prime Minister reappearing on Tv within the space of twenty-four 
‘urs to directly contradict his earlier sober announcement in even more solemn 
aes. Otherwise, the reader of the Western press might think, nothing in Poland 
s changed. Economics and politics have remained fixed in the same mould as at 
e time Gomulka made his hurried exit. This impression can be easily reinforced 
the knowledge that Poland, with a population almost as large as that of East 
‘many, Czechoslovakia and Hungary put together and with the second largest 
mmunist Party in the Soviet bloc, differs in a number of important respects 
om other East European countries. The wave of Stalinist terror that swept 
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touched the Polish United Workers’ Party (puwp) less than almost an 
other—its leading ‘Titoist’, Gomulka, was not even put on tria 
much less executed. Above all, in October 1956 a sweeping ma: 
movement that brought Gomulka to power 1n the face of bitter Sovit 
hostility resulted ın a number of changes that subsequently marke 
Poland off from its neighbours: most importantly, an agriculture sti 
overwhelmingly ın the hands of private peasant proprietors; a strong) 
entrenched Catholic Church; the only genuinely independent group < 
Parliamentary deputies ın Eastern Europe—the Catholic Zaak group 1 
the Sejm; and an intelligentsia with considerably more freedom c 
expression than 1s the norm ın the rest of Eastern Europe. All thet 
undoubted peculiarities of contemporary Poland can lead the 
observer to believe not only that little has changed in the domestr 
configuration of forces, but also that Polish politics is a law unto itse? 
Unusual events can happen in Poland that could never be tolerated + 
other East European states, and spso facto the recent upheavals in tł 
summer of 1976 have no general significance for East European politis 
as a whole. 


` 


The aim of this article is not to deny either the connections with 1970-7 
or the wmportant peculiarities of Polish society and politics. But 
attempts to show the way ın which the largely misunderstood crisis ın tł 
winter of 1970-71 produced a political dynamic whose contradictions a: 
both specific to the 19708 and highly characteristic of the problem 
besetting other East European régimes in the second half of this decadi 
Furthermore, the interlocking of these essentially internatiom 
contradictions of the bureaucratic régimes ın Eastern Europe with ti 
peculiarines of Polish society has produced a highly explosi 
conjuncture in Poland and one that will increasingly demand th 
attention of the revolutionary left throughout Europe. 


Poland during the Baltic Crisis of 1970-71 


The events of June 1976 were not a re-run of the strike movement at ti 
end of 1970. But the political relationship of forces within which t’ 
Gierek leadership has had to operate right up to the present was shaped 
a profound and concrete wey by the working-class offensive which beg 
on the Baltic coast in December 1970. For this movement was a good de 
more than a sudden elemental explosion replacing one face at the top 
the bureaucratic pyramid with another. A number of features of t 
workers’ movement in what we might call, for the sake of brevity, t 
‘Baltic crisis’ need to be stressed. 

` 


The Working-class Offensive > 


First, there was the extraordinary scope and dynamism of the workin 


*This article is taken from a much longer work on the political consis in Poland, due 
appear as 20 NLB book later this year This extract omits all but passing references to s 
crucial ckements in the evolving configuration of forces as the Polish peasantry, the inte 
gents, the church and the Sovset leadership The article as it stands 1s thus inevitably o 
aided in its concentratioa upon the relationship between the Party leadership and the wo 
ing class. Nevertheless, this relanoaship remains in my view the central, determining t 
ment in the Polish cris, and thus justifies the selection of matenal for the space availal 
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announced increases in food prices averaging about 30 per cent. The 
following Monday morning, 3,000 workers held a mass meeting at the 
Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk on the Baltic. When union officials refused to 
take any action against the price increases, the workers struck and march- 
ed to the local radio station to try to broadcast an appeal to the local 
population. Blocked by the militia, the crowd of shipyard workers 
marched on the city’s Party headquarters shouting ‘Bread’ and “The press 
1s lying’. The police attacked and the crowd attempted to burn down the 
building. The next day Gdansk was in the throes of a popular upnsing 
and the strike movement spread to Gdynia and Elblag, where the masses 
also stoned the Party headquarters. The workers of Szczecin struck, 
and on Wednesday the 16th strikes swept through the Katowice area in 
Upper Silesia and work also stopped ın Poznan. The movement was no 
longer confined to the Baltic. On the 17th there was a massacre of workers 
in Gdynia and further deaths of workers in Slupsk. At this point a full- 
scale working-class mobilization in Szczecin took the leadership of the 
movement, under the direction of the strike committee at the Adolf 
Warski shipyards. By the evening of Thursday the 17th tanks were 
entering the main Baltic ports, while the movement of strikes and 
demonstrations spread to Wroclaw and Cracow. Every town in the Baltic 
region, including Starograd and Malbork, was on strike. On Friday the 
18th many of the large factories in Warsaw, including the famous Zeran 
car plant that had led the workers’ movement in 1956, downed tools. The 
leaders of the strike committees in Warsaw proclaimed a general strike for 
Monday 21 December.? At this point, over the weekend of 19-20 
December, the Central Committee met and removed the already sick 
Gomulka, declaring Edward Gierek the new leader of the Party. 


But this did not end the movement; it was only the beginning. Gierek 
announced a whole series of economic concessions in the Sejm on 23 
December: a promise not to raise prices further during the next two 
years, a new bonus scheme, seven billion zloty worth of allowances for 
low-income workers, a crash housing programme, etc.? These did not 
end the movement. The strike committees remained in operation and 
organized repeated strikes on the Baltic to press for sweeping political 
changes. On 24 January, in the midst of an occupation-strike by the 
Szczecin shipyard workers and continuing strikes in other parts of the 
city, Party Secretary Gierek and Prime Minister Jaroszewicz arrived to 
discuss with a mass meeting of strikers for nine continuous hours.‘ By 
offering further concessions, Gierek was able to end the Szczecin strikes. 
But this did not stop the movement. The strike committees in Szczecin 
and Gdansk were transformed into workers’ committees, which 
continued to hold sway as the workers’ elected leaders in the shipyards. 


1 Ghas Wybrxexa, 28 December 1970; see the French translation of this local daily paper in 
Est ef Omst, 16-28 February 1971. 

1 The most detailed account of the stnke movement 1s ın Paul Barton, Misère ef Riwolte de 
L Oserter Polonais, Paris 1971. Foran important analysis of the crisis, sce Pelague: e Cripascats 
des Bareamcrates, Cahiers Rouges, Nouvelle Série Internationale No 3, Pans 1971. 

3 Trybuna Luan (the Party daily), 24-7 December 1970 

4 See the translation of excerpts from that extraordmary nine-hour meeting 1N NLR 72, 
March-April 1972. A full version of the tapes smuggled out of Poland was published in 
Rewolta Srcxectusha i py nacz, Paris 1971. 


surrounding areas, holding a large number of mass meetings 1n factories 
throughout the Baltic region, and supervising new trade-union elections 
in the shipyards. The régime had frozen prices, but at the rate fixed by 
Gomulka ın December and not at the pre-December levels. In addition, 
the working class was raising a series of political demands for trade-union 
aod press independence, as well as a mass of economic and social 
grievances. Gierek had declared that ıt was utterly impossible to return to 
the old price levels of 1966 but the movement was not receding. Gierek 
tried to defuse the ferment ın Gdansk by holding a further meeting with 
the workers there, but still the workers organized and pressed their 
demands. Strikes were continuing in other parts of the country, notably 
at the large tractor factory at Ursus near Warsaw, where Party leadedal 
tried in vain to persuade a meeting of strikers’ delegates to return to 
work.’ 


Then on 11 February over 10,000 mainly women workers at seven textile 
factories in Lodz struck, and by the next day Poland’s second largest 
industrial city was gripped by a mass strike. Gierek pleaded for trust and 
patience but without effect. On the evening of 14 February, Prime’ 
Minister Jaroszewicz arrived in Lodz together with three other Politburo 
members to meet the stnkers. After a farcical incident whereby 
Jaroszewicz discovered that the enthusiastic mass meeting he was 
addressing in the city’s main theatre was packed with Party functionaries 
posing as strikers, the Prime Minister was eventually taken to 2 meeting 
of delegates from the occupation strikes at the Marchlewski works and 
remained discussing with the workers throughout the might. The next 
morning Jaroszewicz left the factory empty-handed: the Lodz worke 
had refused to budge from their basic demands, especially that calling fi 

a return to 1966 price levels. In the meantime, Gierek had hurried- 
ly met the Soviet leaders and on 15 February Warsaw Radio 
announced that, thanks to a Soviet loan of 100 million dollars in hard 
currency, the Party leadership had decided to impose a two-year price- 
freeze at 1966 levels. The Party had capitulated to the Lodz workers while 
the strike was in full swing and after the failure of negotiations. Even then 
the Lodz strike did not end until two further days had elapsed.® 


And even then, the movement did not end. A regional conference of 
workers’ delegates had met in Szczecin on 15 February; after discussions 
lasting twenty-six hours, the conference proposed to create a new trade- 
union federation, since the existing one had no real links with the 
workers. At the Central Committee Plenum in the middle of April, 
Politburo member Edward Babiuch referred to the continuing strikes 
and protest movements ın the country.” The new trade-union federatiog: 
did not come into being, but the workers’ committees which had 
emerged out of strke committees were still active in April when some of 
them were reported to have voluntarily disbanded. Others continued 
throughout the year and one report in the autumn of 1972 stated that the 
workers’ committee in Szczecin remained a major influence in the city.® 


s Barton, op. at. p 150 

1 On 17 February, Warsaw Radio ennounced that the Lodx stike was ending 
1 Trypbmee Lads, 18 April 1971. 

1 Neal Ascherson ın The Obserrer, 24 September 1972 
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mainly in 1971, were not at all confined to the Baltic, and were not 
confined to strike forms of organization. Most importantly, from the 
point of view of this analysis, they were primarily fought not against Gomulka 
at all, but against Gierek. 


The second crucial feature of the Baltic upsurge was the following, which 
must already be evident from the outline of the movement’s dynamism: 
the thrust of the movement was not simply prices at all. A movement thrown up 
purely for economic demands could not have sustained itself in this way. 
The global political character of the mass movement was indicated by the 
repeated occurrence of violent assaults on Party headquarters, in one city 
after another, and by the lists of demands drawn up by the best organized 
sections of the movement.® Great prominence was given to the struggle 
for basic democratic political rights: immediate free elections for the so- 
called workers’ councils and trade unions; complete independence from 
the Party for the trade unions; an end to censorship and press lies; 
demands for the trials of those responsible for the killing of more than a 
hundred workers in the Baltic ports during December, and demands for 
the dismantling of the repressive forces—these were absolutely central 
concerns of the workers in the Baltic upsurge. Such a programme 
presents a potentially deadly menace to the bureaucratic régimes in 
Eastern Europe, whoever raises it. 


A Watershed in Political Consciousness 


Another important sign of the political matunty of the movement was the 
fact that 1t very quickly moved from elemental, spontaneous beginnings 
to the creation of stable, authoritative organizations of struggle with 
leaderships capable of spreading the movement and articulating its 
demands. This leads on to a third, more general feature of the workers’ 
upsurge: it marked an important stage in the historical development of 
the Polish working class. The Polish workers’ movement has a long 
revolutionary tradition, with few rivals in other countnes. The history of 
the Russian revolutionary movement has become the common property 
of the international labour movement. What is less well known is the fact 
that a full year before Bloody Sunday of January 1905, the working class 
ın Warsaw was demonstrating against the Russo-Japanese war, 
triggering numerous strikes throughout the Polish territories of the 
Russian Empire. In early 1905, a successful general strike was organized 
in all of Russian Poland, in solidarity with the workers of St 
Petersburg. In June 1905, the workers of Lodz held the city during three 
days of street fighting." In support of the Moscow uprising in December, 
the workers of Lodz, Sosnowiec and Radom demonstrated in the teeth of 
fierce repression. Again, the revolutionary crisis of autumn 1923 in 


®The programmes of demands available in the West are: the first set of demands of the 
Sxexecin struke committee, numbering twenty-two, in Barton, op at pp 133-4, the 
Gdansk set, also in Barton, pp 144-5, and the second set of Sacrecin demands, mM NLR 72. 
1 Much of the information here 1s drawn from M K. Duewanowsk1, The Commamst Party of 
Poland, Cambndge Mass 1959—the standard bourgeois history of the Polish Party Sec also 
Isaac Deutscher’s assessment of Polish Communism between the wars, “The Tragedy of the 
Polish Communist Party’ in Tamara Deutscher (ed.), Merxısw m Owr Time, Londoa 1972. 
Deutscher described the organtzation in this period as ‘a great and heroic party’. 
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well known 1s the Polish general strike in November of that year, during 
which the workers of Cracow took over the city, disarmed a battalion of 
infantry and defeated a cavalry attack, and voluntarily handed the city 
back to the Polish bourgeoisie only through the persuasion of the 
leadership of the Polish Socialist Party. The great sit-in strikes in the 
United States during the 1930s are another familiar part of working-class 
history. What tends to be forgotten is the fact that the tactic of factory 
occupations was at first called the ‘Polish strike’ after its originators, the 
Polish textile workers, who used it to great effect in 1931. In 1936 no less 
than 85 per cent of the entire work-force in large and medium-sized 
Polish industry was on strike at one time or another. x 


But between the Lodz general strike against the Tsanst autocracy and the 
Lodz general strike against Gierek seventy years later, the class conscious 
core of the Polish working class has repeatedly identified its socialist 
aspirations with political leaders who have led the class into a blind alley. 
Before the war, it followed the Polish Socialist Party to a series of defeats, 
while the minonty supporting the pre-war Communist Party witnessed 
its complete destruction by Stalin in 1938 as a ‘nest of Trotskyists’. After 
the war, at the time of the merger of the new cp and the rump of the pps, a 
sizeable part of the working class supported the new régime only to find 
its hopes trampled on during the Stalinization drive at the beginning of 
the 19508. In 1956, the workers placed their trust in that wing of the 
Party—symbolized by Gomulka—that had suffered repression at the 
hands of Stalin’s agents. Now fifteen years of Gomulka had convinced the 
core sections of the working class that some alternative had to be found to 
placing hopes in one grouping or another of the Party leadership. In = 
sense, 1970-71 marked a real historical turning-point: the 
beginnings of a search for a new line of advance among the class 
conscious elements within the Polish working class. It was this new 
attitude which armed the leaders of the strike movement against blind 
faith in the promises of Gierek, and indeed prepared them to handle the 
new leadership’s actions as political manoeuvres. 


The full significance of this change in consciousness amongst the 
advanced layers of the Polish workers can only be understood against the 
background of the enormous growth in the numerical strength and social 
weight of the working class since the Second World War. In 1938 urban 
workers made up less than 10 per cent of the total economically active 
population. A rough outline of the social structure of Poland on 31 
December 1970 is given in Table 1, and shows the preponderance of 
manual workers in the country. 

TABLE 1 > 

Polish social structure 1970 





Category of tatal popuclatron Of af wor kexg, population 
Manual workers 49°8 4135 
White-collar workers 22°4 229 

Private Peasants 25-1 429 

Others 27 27 

Total 100 100 








source: Alexander Matejko, Serma! Change and Stratification om Eastern Exrete, New York 
1974- 
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post-war history of Eastern Europe. Gierek himself acknowledged that it 
brought the country to the verge of civil war.! And equally 
unprecedentedly, the Polish working class of 1970-71 was not defeated. 
The sequel to October 1956 had been the defeat of the Lodz transport 
workers’ strike in 1957. The sequel to December 1970 was the victory of 
the Lodz workers in February 1971. And in spite of subsequent 
repression of strike leaders, the régime never attempted to confront and 
defeat the working class in front of the Polish nation in open struggle. 
After Gomulka’s attempt to crush the movement by force, the new Party 
leadership was forced to resort to desperate manoeuvres in order to 
survive and regain the initiative. The entire population of Poland 
watched this humiliating spectacle over a period of months, as Gierek and 
Jaroszewicz attempted to gain political authonty by negotiating with 
striking workers in Szczecin, Gdansk and Lodz, workers who had fought 
on the streets against the police and the army and who had been branded 
as criminal, hooligan elements throughout the Polish press in December. 
Both on the Baltic and ın Lodz the working-class members of the puwP 
had been drawn into this deadly contest on the side of their fellow 
workers, some even playing a prominent role: seven out of the thirty- 
eight members of the Szczecin strike committee were erstwhile Party 
members and the Gdansk strike committee appears to have contained a 
slightly larger number.!* The rebuilding of the political régime and the 
entire orientation of the Party leadership had to be worked out anew from 
scratch. As the Politburo’s report to the February Central Committee 
meeting stated: ‘events have shown that any disruption of the bond 
between the Party and the working class . . . can cause a serious politica) 
upheaval ın our country.’ It added that the Party ‘must always in the 
future aim at preventing any conflicts with the working class’. 


A glimpse of the chaos ın some of the local organizations of the puwP was 
given by the district Party Secretary of Malbork, who wrote during the 
crisis that ‘there is no unity in the Party’s activities. Some of the comrades 
lost their heads, they started to attack the Party.’3 Régimes like that in 
Poland denve their political legitimacy from a claim to represent par 
excellence the interests of the industrial working class, and ın line with this 
claim the leaders of the Communist Partes in Eastern Europe have tc 
continually strive to demonstrate proletanan links, not only by excluding 
all other socialist political formations from political life, but also by being 
able to demonstrate support, however passive, in the form of genuine 
working-class membership of the monopolistic Communist Party. The 
element of political repression through the militia, the army and the 
political police is vital to these bureaucratic régimes. But it is not enough 
particularly in a crisis of the sort that occurred in 1970-71 when armec 
confrontation proved counter-productive and the régime could survive 
only by means of political manoeuvre and the establishing of politica 
alliances of some sort with different sectors of society. And if we look ai 
the social composition of the puw? on the eve of the Baltic crisis, we finc 
that, at least according to official figures, no less than 4o per cent of tota 





11 In a speech to a meeting of newspaper editors published in Prass Pedshe, November 1971 
1 See Barton, op. at p. 146. 
I Pebtyha, 13 February 1971 


this meant that 13 per cent of the total number of manual workers in 
Poland were Party members: at the time of the Baltic uprising one Polish 
worker in every ten was a member of the ruling party. And during the 
crisis itself, with the partial exception of upper Silesia, Gierek’s own 
carefully nurtured industrial fiefdom and centre of the coal-mining 
industry, with wages well above the national average and with a more 
limited strike-wave, the Polish working class had en masse deserted the 
Party in an active and unmistakable way. 


In such circumstances, study of the Baltic crisis obliges us to recognize 
not only the unparalleled force of the working-class offensive, but also 
another no less remarkable fact: the way in which the new leadership wasal 
able to survive the crisis intact and even bring a semblance of order into 
political life by the Spring of 1971. 








TABLE 2 

Party membership 1945-74 
Dats Total K Workers %, Peasants % White-coller Y, Others 
1945 (January) 30,000 80+ na ? ? P 
1945 (Apol) 300,000 ? ? 7 : g 
1947 (July) 850,000 ? ? ? ? 
1948 (December) 1,420,000 > > ? ? 
1949 1,368,000 60-0 18-0 173 47 
1954 1,296,936 48-0 13°38 36-2 2-0 
1959 1,018,100 40-0 II's 432 53 
1960 1,154,700 4o53 118 ? i 
1965 1,775,000 401 117 ? > 
1970 2,320,000 40°53 115 425 57 
1974 2,330,000 400 1-0 ? ? 





‘Poland; Disewanowsks, History of the Paluch Commmist Perty, Jan B. Weydenthal, Party 
Descleparent tn Contemporary Poland. 


Gierek’s Strategy 
During his early period in office, Gierek was subjected to a good deal of 





M The stable figure of 40 per cent for working-class membership during the sixties docs not 
at all mean that the actual worker members during the decade were relatively stable in com- 
positon. During the period from 1939 to 1970, about 450,000 workers were expelled from 
the Party; in other words, the 800,000 or so working-class Party members in 1970 were a 
rather fluid quantity, much more fluid than other social groups in the Party. This fact 
becomes all the more important when we remember the fact that the critena for workers’ 
recruitment to the Party were considerably lower than the cntera for members of other 
social groups. Almost any worker could jotn at will, and a worker's Party card would be 
removed oaly for serious misdemeanours, mvolving cnminal or immoral actrvites, ` 


drunkenness or grave disciplinary offences. It should also be remembered that official #* 


involved and therr famıhes, the figures for working-class Party membership are in fact a 
¡good deal less impressive than the bald statistic of 40 per cent might suggest. It did not 
mean that the Party commanded a high degree of political support within the working clase. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the link with the working class 1s a consideration of 
real political importance for such régimes. 
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notably from the embattled Husak régime across the border in 
Czechoslovakia. But once the initial decision had been taken to avoid a 
head-on confrontation with the working class and any possible need for 
Warsaw Pact troops, there had been no other option but to rely on the 
capacity of Gierek to contain the working-class movement and divert it 
from objectively revolutionary demands by offering massive economic 
concessions. The Soviet leadership had backed Gierek all the way on this 
course, even though it created a configuration of forces in the country 
which severely limited Gierek’s medium-term strategic options. In the 
first place, the working-class movement had not been defeated: indeed, 
Gierek had been forced to come to terms with the strike committees and 
directly lean on them to derive the necessary political authonty for his 
leadership. In the second place, Gierek had been required to offer major 
economic hostages to the workers: accepting the initial basic claim of the 
mass of workers to freeze prices at 1966 levels for two years, he had also 
promised an uninterrupted rise in working-class living standards. In fact, 
the Party leadership appealed repeatedly to the masses to judge its future 
performance on this criterion. Its message to the working class was: 
accept consumer goods as a surrogate for proletarian democracy. 


Industry and Agriculture 


Any sharp and sustained mse in workers’ living standards would be 
something new for the Polish economy. In February 1971, the Politburo 
admitted: ‘It must be stated quite clearly that during the years 1966—70, 
Poland had the lowest rate of increase in real wages of all the countries of 
Comecon . . . There were some groups of workers which actually suffered 
a decline in their real wages.’!* Furthermore, the economic situation was 
critical. The two key fronts of the economic battle were an industrial 
system whose institutional arrangements were producing economic 
chaos; and a private agriculture under-capitalized and gravely hampered 
by the proliferation of tiny, uneconomic peasant plots.1?7 On both fronts, 
moreover, the new leadership faced long-standing policy debates, both 
sides of which offered options which appeared impracticable in the 
conditions of 1971. 


On the industrial front, the traditional commandist model of planning 
had been maintained ın Poland throughout the 19608; by 1970 ıt had 
brought the Polish economy to the brink of disaster. Mountains of 
unwanted and unsaleable goods were moving from factory to warehouse 
at twice the rate of retail sales by the end of the sixties. In the second half 
of 1970, total inventories had reached the gigantic figure of 500,000 
million zloty—half Poland’s estimated gross national product for the 
year |!8 The formula of economic growth through commandist planning 


1 A bourgeois press source quoted in Istercentimental Press, 16 October 1972, states. 
‘Persistent reports in Warsaw suggest that the Czechoslovak Communist Party has been 
ralsing more cotasms of developments in Poland, most recently at a meeting of Party 
leaders in the Crimea.’ 

18 Trybsma Lada, 15 February 1971. 

17 By 1970, Pe LLL EON TUR re ee Ron eT 
land-tenure wasteful of agricultural resources since such holdings could not sustain modern 
mechanorred methods of farming. 

8 M. Kowalewski, Trpbame Lindy 13 May 1971. 
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which catapulted Gierek to power had simultaneously shot down the 
long-standing alternative of an institutional economic reform which the 
Gierek faction had itself been arguing for in the late sixties. Indeed, the 
supreme irony was that poor Gomulka, who had equivocated for so long 
over the implementation of a thoroughgoing technocratic economic 
reform, triggered the movement which brought him down in December 
1970 by finally trying to push through just such a reform project. And 
Gierek had come into power on a wave of opposition to his own faction’s 
previous economic strategy! He had urgently to seek a third road on the 
industrial front. 


The traditional alternatives for agriculture were equally barren: to 
attempt any solution to the agricultural crisis by means of a political 
campaign to collectivize the small peasant plots would immediately 
arouse the fury of the entire peasantry and promote a confrontation with 
the Church, without boosting agricultural production at all in the short 
run. On the contrary, 1t would raise the spectre of a peasant strike and a 
food crisis in the cities. But to continue along Gomulka’s path of 
maintaining the present tenure arrangements indefinitely, while using a > 
heavy state procurement system to try to squeeze growing quantities of 
food out of agriculture, would merely perpetuate the existing stagnation. 


On both fronts the new leadership’s solutions were ingenious. Gierek’s 
advisers were imaginative and bold enough to realize the potential value 
of the moves towards international détente for rejuvenating Polish 
industry without making any sharp choice between different domestic 
planning mechanisms. In any case, comprehensive domestic schemes = 
the Hungarian New Economic Mechanism were suspect in Moscow, 
while Brezhnev’s drive for Western credits and an expansion of East- 
West trade was being hailed as the latest example of the Soviet 
leadership’s creative application of ‘Marxism-Leninism’ to modern 
conditions. The first plank of Gierek’s economic strategy was to seize on 
this Soviet precedent and emulate the Soviet example with an enthusiasm 
unmatched in Eastern Europe. Building on the friendship treaty which 
Gomulka, just before his political demise, had concluded with Brandt, 
Gierek turned to the capitalist West in search of massive loans. These 
were to produce a foreign-credit-led investment boom ın the Polish 
economy. The credits would be used to import a new set of means of 
production for large sectors of Polish industry ; the latter would in turn be 
able to use the new modern equipment to export to the capitalist world, 
pay back the old credits and lay the basis for new ones, thus generating 
sustained economic growth. In the meantime, reforms of domestic _ 
institutions would at first be small and then gradual, mainly geared to the / 
most dynamic and export-oriented sectors of the Polish economy. More 
important would be an effort to use the increases in real wages achieved 
by Polish workers to step up productivity agreements and increasingly tie 





™ It is true that Grerek had objected to some aspects of Gomulka’s economic plan—it had 
been piloted by an old factional opponent of his—but the general economic strategy was 
pushed for by Gierek himself throughout the late sixties. See Michel Gamarnikow, 
‘Poland. Political Pluralism in a One-Party State’, Problems of Commuasm, July-August 
1967, oa the Gierek faction’s positions in the late sues if 
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measured-day-work and bonus schemes. While takıng a leaf out of 
Brezhnev’s book in the field of grand strategy, Gierek planned to operate 
at the micro level with the aid of business management hand-books 
fashionable in the West ın the late 19608, using generous, once-off wage 
increases as a bribe for higher productivity. In this neat way Gierek hoped 
to raise living standards without either attacking the workers directly or 
offending the Soviet leadership. 


In agriculture, the new leadership’s strategy was equally imaginative. 
Gierek was not frightened to abolish Gomulka’s shibboleth of allegedly 
Leninist orthodoxy—compulsory state purchases for the bulk of the 
peasants’ produce. He was also prepared to offer generous economic 
incentives to the private peasantry, in the form of free health care and 
higher procurement prices.™ This did not mean, however, that Gierek 
intended to allow the present tenure arrangements to continue 
indefinitely. But instead of using the traditional method of 
.collectrvization through political coercion, the new leadership invented 
an economic incentive to persuade growing numbers of peasants to give 
up their uneconomic private plots voluntarily. The régime offered an 
1ocreasingly elderly peasant farm population attractive pensions in return 
for the transfer of their private plots to a state land fund. This could be 
credibly presented as a generous means of relieving ageing farmers of the 
need to labour on into their old age, to keep up a meagre subsistence after 
their sons had long since travelled to the cities in search of industrial jobs. 
Furthermore, the state Land Fund was to be formally (though to a 
negligible extent in practice) entitled to hand its newly acquired land not 
only to collective farms but also to the most efficient private farmers—a 
useful way of turning doubts about the scheme on the part of rich farmers 
into possible enthusiasm. In this way Gierek hoped to both increase 
production and keep the peasantry contented, while gaining kudos with 


Moscow. 
Dynamic Economic Growth 


In the heady days of 1972 and 1973, when the régime’s new economic 
policy was bringing an increasingly religious bent to the imagery of the 
Party propagandists, terms like ‘the Polish economic miracle’, or ‘the 
resurrection of Polish industry’ became fashionable. And there 1s no 
doubt that between 1971 and 1976, both the Polish economy and work- 
ers’ living standards grew more rapidly than ever before. Between 1971 
and 1976, the drive for industrial modernization resulted in a situation 
where, by the beginning of last year, 43 per cent of all means of 
production in Polish industry were less than five years old.™ 


®© In March 1971, supplies of fodder to the farmers were increased and procurement prices 
raised for meat, lard, and milk. (Tryhæsa Lass, 20 March). In Apnl, a programme of 
sweeping changes was announced (Trees Ledy, 18 Api): all compulsory delrveries to the 
state were to be abolished; full property utles were granted to over a million farmers whose _ 
property status had not been secure, comprebensrve free health services were granted to the 
families of private farmers; and a basic change ın the system of land taxes was promised. 
© Trybema Lad. 24 January 1976 
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development towards ımproving living standards were in considerable 
measure made good, thanks to a big shift of investment resources, as 
shown in Table 3. 


inr ed a A 
as %, of the growth of producer goods production 


1961-5 1966-70 I97I—-4 
67°3 7%2 953 














sounce: Stanislaw Paradysz, Relative Growth of Producer and Consumer Goods’, Newe 
Dreg, March 1976. _ 


As Table 4 shows, the stagnant real incomes of the 19608 bear small 
resemblance to the rate of growth of Polish real incomes during the first 
five years of the 19708. The official figure for the growth of average real 
wages during the entire five year period to the end of 1975 is 40 per cent 
(the growth in money wages being 56 per cent).™ Although this figure 
exaggerates the gains made—by, for example, not taking into account the 
rise in prices on the private markets™—there is no question that Polish 
living standards rose very rapidly: during the whole decade of the 19608 
the official rise of real wages had been a mere 20 per cent; in half the time 
the rate of increase had doubled. How was this achieved? What were the 
sources of economic growth? 





TABLE 4 
Increases in real incomes as %, of the figure for the previous year 
1971 1972 1973 1974 197. 
Bulgarta 30 6-0 T9 570 + 
Czechoslovakia s35 6-2 62 43 4 
East Germany 4°0 6-0 57 48 44 
Hungary 5-0 a5 48 6-6 3°8 
Poland 10-3 119 142 14 120 
Rumania 8-6 65 44 5°8 9o 





sounces: News Dreg, April 1975, pp. 50-31, Vepresy Ekesemiki, January 1975, pp. 90-100. 


TABLE 5$ 


Polish trade in millions of exchange zloty: % increases (1970 = 100) 





IMPORTS 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 %, merease 
Comecon countries 9,503 10,407 11,519 12,902 14,717 IfI 
HEC countncs 2,409 2,821 4,160 7,006 10,558 133 
EFTA countries 629 773 1,268 2,163 3,646 J797 
Other developed 

capitalist countries 683 813 1,251 2,428 3,478 Jogi 
Total imports 14,430 16,151 19,612 26,103 34823 4i} 
EXPORTS Ar 
Comecon countries 8,600 9,206 14,991 12,418 14,638 172 
KEC countries 666 736 948 1,144 1,518 2279 
ETTA Countries 2,423 2,777 3287 4485 6,116 arg 
Other developed 

capitalist counties 939 1,109 1,280 1,674 2,379 2sv4 
Total exports 14,191 15,489 18,133 21,355 27,635 197 





™ These were the figures given by Jaroszewicz in his report to the cc Plenum on 20 
November 1975, reported by the official Polish press agency. 

© Free market prices have risen considerably: since 1970, pork has nsen by more than a 
third, beef by about 30 per cent, etc. 
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credits which enabled Poland to import plant from the capitalist world on 
a huge scale. Poland’s foreign trade turnover shot up during the early 
seventies, increasing by 10-5 per cent in 1971, 19-3 per cent in 1972 and 
25:7 per cent ın 1973.™ Table 5 spells out the story in more detail. 


Table 6 underlines the structural change in Polish trade more clearly. 


TABLE 6 
Distribution of Polish trade between Comecon and the advanced capitalist countries 





1971 1972 1973 1974 
Comecon share 62 19 $3 47 


Capitalist share 28 42 40 44 
SOURCE Recyash Statys 1975 


The economic advantages of such import-investments from the capitalist 
world could be very considerable. They brought improved technology 
and the possibility of increasing exports Moreover, such imports could 
produce a dramatic shortening of investment cycles. For example, in 
Poland a domestically-built food industry project takes, on average, 
between twenty-eight and forty-two months to complete, whereas the 
building tume for imported projects of this type during the last five years 
did not exceed eighteen months. Two American-produced refrigerated 
warehouses were bwlt in Lublin and Lagisza within a twelve-month 
penod, while previous Polish projects of this sort had taken between 
twenty-four and thirty-two months to complete.™ 


In pursuit of modernization and growth through import-investments, 
the Government made an important institutional reform in the foreign 
trade field. A senes of industrial enterprises were given the right to by- 
pass the Ministry of Foreign Trade and Maritime Economy and borrow 
hard currency direct from Poland’s Commercial Bank. The money could 
be spent abroad at the management’s discretion, and could be used to 
acquire anything from production lines to complete plants. There was 
only one important condition: ın due course the enterprise would have to 
generate sufficient exportable merchandise or services to repay the inital 
loan in hard currency. The aim behind this so-called sawosplata principle 
was to release the entrepreneurial energies of the enterprises, and ıt did 
indeed become an important mechanism stimulating the credit-led boom. 
The very important food-processing industry trebled its overall 
investments for the entire penod of 1971-5, as compared with the 
previous five-year period. But in comparison with the latter period, its 
import investments increased tenfold between 1971 and 1975. The 
machine industry’s import investments between 1971 and 1975 were 81x 
times larger than they had been in the previous five-year period, and in 
1974 no less than 45 per cent of all new investments in the machine 


H Zyem Waersxany, 18 May 1975 

™ Hungary provides a particularly stmking example of the economic advantages to be 
gained from parucipetion in the world capitalist market. rt bought a new process for 
manufacturing artificial ferulirers from the West for 15-3 million formants; this would have 
cost an estimated 120 milhon fonnts and teken twelve years to perfect if developed purely 
from domestic resources (see Zp Warszawy, 16 June 1975) 
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twenty-one major investment projects between 1971 and 1975 and nine of 
these were entirely financed through sawosplata arrangements.™ 


As for Western credits to finance these enormous import bills, Gierek was 
remarkably successful in negotiating loans worth thousands of millions 
of dollars, both through his diplomatic initiatives, especially vis-a-vis 
Germany and France, and also through direct arrangements with 
capitalist bankers. It is not easy to quantify the exact aggregate figures for 
all capitalist credits to Poland, but what is absolutely clear 18 the fact that 
Poland turned towards Western credits and trade on a scale which was 
qualitatively greater than that of any other East European country. 
Between 1971 and 1975 the Polish leadership, like a Dostoyevsk 
character at a roulette table, was piling all 1ts economic chips on Western 
trade. 


‘Consultation’ 


Gierek’s Politburo hoped that this economic strategy would produce a 
rise 1n living standards adequate to ease the frustrations of the workers 
and make them prepared to look on the Party leadership with a tolerant, if 
not an enthusiastic eye. The régime knew that without proof of economic 
benefits over the subsequent eighteen months, Gierek’s leadership could 
scarcely hope to survive. But the new team had also learnt enough from 
the Baltic crisis to understand that new political ideas for ruling the 
country were also necessary. Gomulka had been able to survive for years 
on the political capital of his tnumph in October 1956. The new men 
could count on no such breathing space. They had heard the sisin 
political demands of the working class at one mass meeting after anothe 
over a period of months. In these conditions, the Party leadership was 
urgently required to come forward ın front of the masses with a definition 
of the new political situation, after the fall of Gomulka and the climb 
down over the price increases. What was the new political order under 
Gierek to be like and how was it going to differ from the Gomulka era? 
Since head-on confrontation with the working class was ruled out by the 
new leadership as a short or even medium-term perspective, this question 
urgently required an answer. Moreover, equally important, Gierek had to 
be sure that the machinery of the state would be able to defend and 
enforce whatever definition of the new political order was offered. 


During the months from December to Apnl, Gierek was simply 
improvising a series of political manoeuvres: winning various forms of 
moral and material support from Brezhnev; offering a series of economic 
concessions; successfully bidding for sympathy from the peasantry andi 
the Church; leaning on the passivity of the students and intellectuals; ande 
carrying off several dramatic debating marathons with mass meetings of 
striking workers. But what did these disparate activities signify about the 
direction of the new leadership’s policy? Above all, what did the mass 
meetings mean? A sign of temporary weakness to be followed by a future 
crack-down? Or the first step towards a thoroughgoing programme of 


S An extensrve discussion of the expenence with semesplate arrangements was published i 
Pefityka’s monthly supplement ‘Export-Import’, No 8, August 1975. 
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bureaucracy and the working class were not given a clear answer until the 
April Plenum of the Central Committee. For the leadership’s dilemma 
was awesome 1n its longer-term implications for Polish and possibly East 
European politics in the future. 


On one side, the direction of working-class demands was unmistakable. 
The workers, especially on the Baltic, were demanding measures 
whose logic was to replace bureaucratic dictatorship with a new form of 
state embodying the principles of proletarian democracy. By meeting the 
striking workers, Gierek had effectively thrown a mantle of legitimacy on 
those involved in the struggle: they were neither the dupes of imperialism 
nor the hooligans Gomulka had claimed them to be, but had a case which 
needed to be discussed. In some way, the régime had to offer a definition 
of the new situation that could be demonstrated in practice to be 
significantly different from the Gomulkist era. At least to some degree, it 
had to offer concessions to the aspirations of the working class. Yet any 
serious move towards political democratization was out of the question 
for a régime of the type that Gierek led. Leaving aside any personal 
inclinations on the part of the Silesian boss and the people he had brought 
with him to Warsaw from Katowice—and Gierek had never shown the 
slightest inclination towards democratization in the past—two 
overwhelmingly dominant obstacles stood in the way: the most 
important was that of the Soviet leadership itself, in collaboration with 
the other bureaucratic régimes ın Eastern Europe; the second was the 
Polish bureaucratic apparatus, made up of tens of thousands of state and 
Party functionaries with everything to lose from such a programme. 


Gierek tned to resolve this dilemma on two complementary levels: the 
national political arena on one side, and the everyday mechanisms of 
bureaucratic control on the other. His aim was to re-consolidate the 
substance of the bureaucratic régime, but to provide it with a more 
palatable form for resolving national political conflicts. On the national 
level, Gierek launched a new slogan: conss/tations| Subsidiary to this, but 
of some importance, was a second watchword: Poland’s new historic role 
as the driving force for détente in Europe. At a local level, on the other 
hand, the essential mechanisms of social, political and repressive tontrol 
were to be maintained intact or, to be more accurate, to be restored, with 
one proviso: the local authorities were to be brought more tightly under 
the control of the Party centre. 


‘From an ideological point of view, the slogan of ‘consultations’ was 
embarrassingly inconsistent. Little sense could be made of a theory which 
declared that Poland had been a socialist or popular democracy since the 
end-of the 1940s, but that now this democratic régime was going to take 
the novel step of actually consulting the population before adopting a 
policy! But froma political point of view, the slogan had its merits. Were 
Gierek’s meetings with the workers a sign of weakness or a cynical trick? 
Not at all: they were the start of a new policy of consultation! What was the 
problem about Gomulka? He had failed to conset the people. From now 
on, meetings between the Party leadership and the workers—like those 
that had taken place on the Baltic and in Lodz—would become a regular 
feature of the situation. Furthermore, in order to make these 
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country’s problems and a more relaxed attitude towards the provision : 
accurate information 1n the mass media. 


The slogan of consultation was to be used as the complement to 
restoration of bureaucratic controls on the ground. By offerir 
consultation between workers and leaders, Gierek planned to mal 
possible the rebuilding of order ın the cities and factories of the countr 
At the same time, such a local restoration of order would in turn ensu 
that ‘consultation’ would not get out of hand. Simultaneously, the Par 
leadership was going to try to get the maximum domestic political capit 
out of its search for credits from capitalist Western Europe and Y 
international championing of détente. This was not at all a questi 
moving towards a new independence from the Soviet leadership. But 
was an attempt to follow the Soviet onentation ın such a way as to appe 
to nationalist sentiments among the Polish masses, who would see t) 
Party leadership taking small initiatives, travelling to the capitals of t) 
West and so on. 


The New Policy in Practice 5 


Those given to drawing rapid generalizations, not least the bourge 
journalists assigned to the East European circuit and looking for sor 
catchy new angle on developments there, were tempted to see somethi» 
of permanent historical interest in Gierek’s new political style: the ne 
wind blowing in Eastern Europe or, as the unfortunate Richard Davy 
The Times put it less than a month before the events of last June, “Pola: 
Gets the Best of Both Worlds’. Future events will show that, fro 
historical point of view, ‘Gierekism’ was a transient iaproyiacion A 
product of a flexible leadership faced by the balance of forces that t 
working class had created in 1971. But the adoption of these mc 
sophisticated methods by the régime was nonetheless, as we shall see, 
considerable political importance in shaping the form of polity 
developments up to the June crisis. And for the first three years 
Gierek’s rule, the consultationist style seemed very effective. 


The most important practical effect of consultationism was the fact tl 
the bureaucracy was prepared to allow the masses, within certain narr 
limits, to express opinions and even protest against aspects of policy. I 
limits were, of course, that nothing in any way resembling an organiz 
political group was allowed, and nothing resembling a general prot 
against the régime as a whole would be tolerated. Even to make a write 
protest or hold a work stoppage was risky; but in contrast to other E_ 
European countries, in Poland such protests no longer meant the vip 
certainty of a rapid confrontation with the militia or the political poli 
This was the most important aspect of the innovation which Gie 
called consultation. 


The more formal aspects of consultationism were almost entir 
cosmetic. Mass meetings between Party and Government leaders and » 
workers continued on a fairly frequent but irregular basis: for examt 


E The Times, 15 June 1976 
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between March 1971 and November 19735, 1n addition to about a dozen 
meetings with the Party apparatus ın the ports during the same period.™ 
These mass meetings were carefully stage-managed to ensure nothing 
unpleasant or unexpected happened in front of the Tv cameras and 
microphones—the meetings were often broadcast in edited form—but 
precisely because the idea was to show an authentic dialogue with the 
working class, criticisms from the workers had to be allowed. Another 
step on the part of the régime was to link the Party organizations in about 
160 of the largest factories directly to the Central Committee Secretariat, 
giving them the right to by-pass the local and regional authorities. This 
was, in fact, to assist the drive for modernization and higher productivity, 
by allowing the central leadership to by-pass local bureaucratic inertia or 
sabotage of central policies; but ıt was also presented in the guise of a new 
measure to strengthen the link between the leadership and the working 
class. As another cosmetic measure, a few genuine manual workers in 
productive employment were seated on the Central Committee, 
conference delegates were much more heavily weighted towards workers 
than had been the case in the 1960s, and so on. Yet another aspect of the 
new style was a more sophisticated use of the media: the régime made 
serious efforts to increase the amount and the reliability of information in 
the media.™ For example, some work stoppages would be mentioned, 
though often with the rider that they had been caused by ‘bad weather’ or 
some other act of God. Ministers would be brought on to TV to answer 
viewers’ questions, and the government became more ready to 
acknowledge publicly irritating social and economic problems. 


Gierek’s direct negotiations with the workers on strike in 1971 were a 
price which the Party leadership thought well worth paying in exchange 
for ensuring that the basic institutions of political power on which Gierek 
relied—the political police, the militia, the army and the Party machine— 
were preserved during the workers’ offensive. Despite demands for trials 
of police chiefs and leading party officials, Gierek was able to maintain 
the basic institutions intact. Nevertheless, one institution above all others 
had been very badly mauled; the trade-union machine. During the course 
of the crisis, the Party leaders could afford to allow the trade-union 
apparatus locally to go to the winds: by the summer of 1971, over ṣo per 
cent of local trade-union officials throughout the country had been 
thrown out of office by pressure from the workers.™ In many areas, the 
local mechanisms for disciplining the workers in the factories had broken 
down. But no new independent unions had been formed and the Party 
leadership, after removing the old discredited national leadership of the 
trade unions, prepared for a long haul to re-establish local control. This 
was to be done partly by expelling obviously unreliable worker members 
of the Party—in 1971 alone about 150,000 worker members were 


™ Daring the same penod, Gierek peid bout ten visits to Lodz But the great bulk of the 
publicired mectings were with Party members, rather than with the broad mass of industrial 
workers. 

™Gierek has established an especially close relanoaship with the country’s leading 
journalists, setting up a system of regular, personal, off-the-record briefings for about 200 of 
them. The system ıs described in Pedstya, 21 February 1976. 

» Reape, Pans, 27 January 1973 
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be attracted by the prospect of substantial economic and social privileg 
as functionaries; and partly by 2 slow, but increasingly ruthle 
destruction of the most determined vanguard elements in the factorie 


The successful climax of this campaign to restore control from above 
the trade unions came with the Seventh Trade-Union Congress 
November 1972. This first national trade-union conference since the f 
of Gomulka was markedly different from its predecessor in a number 
ways. There was a five-fold increase in the number of delegates who h: 
been directly elected in the large factories**—1n one plant the worke 
actually went on strike against an attempt by local bureaucrats to ri 
selection of the factory’s delegation.* Within the congress itself, the 
was a significant leftist oppositional element opposing the Party on 
number of issues. Baluka, the chairman of the Szczecin strike committe 
was 2 delegate to the congress; and one of the delegates from the Zer 
factory ın Warsaw—which had spearheaded the workers’ moveme 
back in 1956—felt confident enough to declare: ‘7o per cent of our uni: 
officials are a virtual army of paper shufflers and titular delegates for tri 
abroad; they go to Bulgaria to look for furs, to Czechoslovakia for she 
and to the ussr for cars.™ A battle took place during the Congress ov 
the proposed, new Labour Code, a number of clauses of which we 
strongly opposed by delegates. When several of the delegates threaten 
to walk out if the code was put to the vote, the leadership decided not 
press for its ratification. From the Party’s point of view this was a s» 
issue. The main thing was to demonstrate by means of this Congress tl 
the trade-union apparatus nationally was firmly back under the régim 
control. This was effectively proved by the near unanimous vote for's 
Party’s leadership slate: only Edmund Baluka and a handful of of 
delegates opposed the list. Afterwards the tone of the trade-um 
functionaries began to change. Once again, their main functions were 
be, in the words of the new Union President, those of ‘activat» 
production and ideological education’. 


But at the very tme when the Union Congress was demonstrating 1 
success of the Party’s drive to re-consolidate its grip on the institution 
structure of Polish society, the working class was showing a continu 
ability to act independently of this structure ın trying to settle imports 
issues. In November 1972, the national price freeze won by the tex» 
workers in Lodz in February 1971 was approaching its end: the prec 
decision had been to continue the price freeze only for two extra yes 
not indefinitely. There was growing concern in the working class that + 
leadership would scrap the freeze in December. There was also an evids 
confidence that mass action could force a satisfactory solution of” 
problem. 


Just before the Congress started, the shipyard workers of Gdansk » 
Szczecin struck. Gierek and Jaroszewicz again caught a plane to the Ba 


3 See Jan B. de Weydenthal, Party Develeparent m Contemporary Poland, College of Will 
and Mary, Virginia, usa. 

3 Neal Ascherson in The Observer, 24 September 1972 

3 James Feron, New York Times, 15 September 1972 

H Intercontinental Press, $ March 1973 
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point, end the strike. No sooner were the Party leader and Pame Minister 
back in Warsaw, with the Congress underway, when the women textile 
workers of Lodz struck. They were then followed by the miners at four 
Katowice mines. The Polish working class was on the move again. In 
every area where the strikes took place, the workers demanded a 
continuation of the price freeze beyond the two-year limit. The Lodz 
women workers coupled this with 2 claim for an immediate 15 per cent 
wage rise; the Katowice miners demanded 25 per cent. Most menacing of 
all were the voices on the Baltic coast, for the shipyard workers were 
again demanding trade-union independence from the Party and free 
elections of both factory delegates and union leaders.*§ Not for the last 
time, TV programmes were interrupted by the features of Prime Minister 
Jaroszewicz, who categorically promised that the price freeze would 
continue through 1973.™ In Silesia order was restored through the 
distribution of food-purchasing coupons. But here the régime added a 
new ingredient, showing its growing confidence in its own strength: 
thirty of the Katowice miners were arrested. 


The simultaneous occurrence of this strike movement and the trade- 
union congress nicely illustrated the most salient features of the political 
relation of forces in the middle period of Gierek’s rule to date. In day-to- 
day relations with the workers, the régime was master of the situation. 
But this mastery was on a certain basis and within certain limits. The basis 
was that workers could express their grievances on particular issues even 
by striking, without such acts automatically leading to a head-on 
confrontation with the régime’s military apparatus. The national limits of 
Gierek’s mastery were those set by the relationship of forces established 
in 1971: a freeze on prices, economic development and a readiness to talk 
to and even listen to the most well organized sectors of the working class. 
It should also be remembered that the apparent political stabilization 
achieved by late 1972 also involved a still quiescent student and 
intellectual community, a reasonably contented Church and a peasantry 
which, especially in the case of its richer elements, had been doing quite 
well out of the new Party leadership. None of these features were 
necessarily immutable. 


Reorganization of the Party 


Perhaps the most remarkable of Gierek’s achievements during the first 
half of the seventies was his thoroughgoing reorganization of the Party 
and state machinery and his simultaneous imposition of his own 
undisputed mastery of the Party apparatus. In a series of bold strokes, he 
destroyed the old factional groupings of the Gomulka period, eliminated 
potential rivals and destroyed the regional centres of resistance to central 
authority which he had himself used to great effect during the sixties. 


2 Roeage, 1 June 1973, contains a full account of this crisis 

% In fact, the official price freeze was to remain in operation up to the time of wotng In 
January 1974 the prices of petrol, tux fares and alcoholic dnnks were officially increased 
quite steeply. At the same time, the régime raised wages and maintained the price freeze on 
food Of course, prices on the free markets rose steeply, and the régime ted vanous 
devious ways of increasing prices by puttmg a new label on the old product and then 
charging higher prices, etc. But the official freexe remained a real benefit for the population. 
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the support of the Moczarites; there was indeed some speculation in the 
Western press that the Silesian boss might be simply a stop-gap figure, to 
be replaced by Moczar himself in the near future. Instead, Gierek 
decisively defeated Moczar at the April 1971 cc Plenum, after the latter 
had apparently made an abortive bid for supreme power.®” At the Sixth 
Party Congress of December 1971, Gierek consolidated his position as 
General Secretary and evidently rewarded the man who had helped him 
defeat Moczar, Franciszek Szlachcic, by promoting him from the 
Ministry of the Interior to the number two position in the Party 
hierarchy. At the start of 1974, when Soviet pressure was resulting in a 
series of measures to tighten up the régime’s ideological controls, 
Szlachcic was himself suddenly demoted, and at the Seventh P. 
Congress of 1975 was stripped of his last vestiges of power.™ Szlachcic 
had evidently been canvassing support for a more independent posture 
vis-d-vis the Soviet leadership; with his removal the last serious potential 
challenger to Gierek had been removed. By the start of 1976, Gierek had 
little to fear from his own Politburo and Secretariat.” 


Under Gomulka, the Party centre had to reckon with the power of 
seventeen regional Party Secretaries, whose local patronage could 
facilitate the accumulation of considerable resources for resisting or 
distorting central direcuves. During his fifteen years as Silesian Party 
Secretary, Gierek had been able to acquire such regional power that his 
area earned the nick-name of the Polish Katanga. After shoring up his 
position ın the Party leadership, Gierek prepared for a crushing assault on 
these regional power-ceatres. A braims-trust Committee on Economic 
and State Management, set up ın February 1971, had been preparing 

plan for reorganizing state administration. This had been due em 
publication and discussion at the Seventh Party Congress of December 
1975. Instead, Gierek decided to take the regional apparatuses by storm, 
and unveiled the plan at the 12 May cc Plenum in 1975 with instructions 
that the new system was to operate from 1 June, a mere three weeks later! 
At one stroke, the seventeen regions (voivodships) were to be replaced by 
forty-nine much smaller voivodship units. This ‘balkanization’ of the 


"The Moczar faction, named after tts leader the former head of the Secunty Police 
General Mocrar, emerged at the start of the sixties when it became clear that Gomulka’s 
drive against the democrathing currents of 1956 was not going to extend to a mass purge of 
erstwhile ‘liberals’ in the bureaucracy itself. The faction, often called the ‘Partisans’ since it 
controlled the war veterans’ association, possessed a strong base in the Security Police anda 
acquired a growing following among lower and middle-level Party functionanes It usedi 
antiintellectual and anti-Semitic themes in its drive against the ‘hberals’ many of whom 
were Jewish But the faction also leant on a strong nationglist propaganda which, though. 
undoubtedly appealing to sectors of the apparatus, put Moscow on its guard ala 
esting assessment of Mocrar’s role in the Baltic crims, see J. Steven, ‘The Hundred Da 
Gierek’, in Leternetsonal Marxist Remeew, No. 1, June 1971 

% On the tum ın early 1974, sec below 

® Szlachcic’s meteoric career had begun in Silesia as a local police chief and Gierek 

at the start of the sixucs. He was made deputy Minister of the Intenor under Mocrar in 1962, 
almost certainly as a means of trying to check the latter’s acuvities In February 1971 he be- 
came Minister of the Interior, and in December 1971 at the Sixth Party Congress he made 
the remarkable jump of becoming not only a full cc member, but 2 full member of the 
Politburo and the cc Secretamat From that ume until the start of 1974, be held 
responsibility as cc Secretary for internal secunty and for foreign policy. So confident did 
Sxlachcic become that he felt able to tell a student meeting how he saw Polish relations with" 
the ussr: like a good cup of tex—+strong, but not too sweet! 
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the district units, which had hitherto been intermediary between the 
voivodships and the parishes. By eliminating the districts, the Party 
leadership was both shortening the chain of command and removing an 
important’ layer of patronage previously held by the voivodship 
secretanes. Within a week of the May cc Plenum, Trybssa Ludw had 
announced that the Party first secretaries of Gdansk, Lublin, Cracow, 
Byalystok and Rzeszow voivodships had been ‘recalled and placed at the 
disposal of the Central Committee’. Undoubtedly, there was a long-term 
politico-economic rationale for these changes, in the context of the social 
and economic transformation of Poland since the sixties. But the speed 
and ruthlessness of their execution indicated that the leadership was 
equally concerned to destroy the regional power-bases which could 
seriously weaken the central authontes, particularly in a time of crisis. 


Another dimension of the leadership’s drive to renovate the Party 
machine after 1971 has been a sweeping replacement of personnel 1n the 
Central Committee and an apparent attempt to strengthen the working- 
class component within the aktiv. (The aktiv is that layer of the Party 
membership on which the apparatus relies to implement Party policy. 
Formerly volunteers, the aktıv members are in practice overwhelmingly 
state functionaries, enterprise directors, educational directors and other 
types of social manager.) At the Sixth and Seventh Party Congresses, the 
great bulk of the old members of the Central Committee were removed in 
favour of men who owed their nse to Gierek and his team. By the begin- 
ning of 1976, over 80 per cent of the 251 people making up the full and 
deputy members of the Central Committee had joined that bodv for the 
first time during Gierek’s period of office. 


Information on the role of working-class membership within the aktiv is 
less easy to quantify. The numerically largest group among full cc 
members elected at the Seventh Party Congress were thirty-one people 
designated as industrial workers; over 40 per cent of Conference 
delegates too were credited with being actual industrial workers.© In 
addition to these quantitative indices, which give a very inflated 
impression of the importance of worker members within the aktiv, the 
linking of Party committees in the sixty largest industrial plants directly 
with the cc secretariat and Gierek’s repeated meetings with the industrial 
aktiv in factones throughout the country show a serious effort on 
Gierek’s part to strengthen his links with that particular constituency. 


At the Seventh Party Congress, Brezhnev particularly praised the Polish 
leaders for their work of renovation, noting that the Party was now 
‘cohesive and confident of its strength’. To all appearances, Gierek had 
found a new combination of policies for stabilizing bureaucratic rule in 
Eastern Europe in the post-1968 era. Instead of trying to experiment with 
radical reforms of the planning mechanism, he had sought an opening to 
the capitalist West. And instead of jeopardizing the Party’s monopoly by 
dismantling political controls, he had combined a dnve to further 
concentrate power in the hands of the Party leadership with a greater 





An analysis of the new Central Committee 1s made by Zygmunt Szeliga in Peltyke, 20 
December 1975. 
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amorphous mass of the population. 
New Contradictions 


The Seventh Party Congress in December 1975 was organized as a 
triumphant celebration of the first five years of Gierek’s leadership: the 
economic growth, the unprecedented rise in living standards, the unity of 
the Party—all these achievements were paraded before the top brass of 
Eastern Europe and the Polish people. But informed observers could 
already see that the strategy for recovery outlined in 1971 was being 
undermined by new economic and political contradictions. Yi 


Growing Indebtedness to the Capitalist World 


The Government had always expected Polish trade with the capitalist 
countries to move initially into deficit. But it had expected that by the 
mid-seventies the trend would start moving in the opposite direction. 
This did not happen, as table 7 shows. Of the gross deficit between 
January and September 1975, 20,000 million zloty was the result of trade 
with advanced capitalist countries. 


TABLE 7 
Poland’s balance of payments deficit in millions of zloty 





1971 662 

1972 1,479 

1973 4,748 

1974 7.198 3 
1975 (Jan to Sept.) 2935 A 
Total 24,022- i 








s0URCE' Pehtyka, 20 September 1975. 


In addition to this trade deficit, Poland had an estimated $7,000 million 
debt in long-term loans from the capitalist world by the end of 1975 and 
many of these loans were falling due for repayment.“ Thus 13 per cent of 
exports to the world capitalist market during 1974 had not 10 fact been 
balancing the year’s import bill: they had been paying off Western loans. 
By 1975, no less than 25 per cent of Polish exports to the capitalist world 
were being used for debt repayments. Worse still, inflation in the 
capitalist world meant that Poland’s steadily nsing hard-currency bill 
from Western imports did not at all imply a commensurate rise in the 
physical volume of investment goods purchased in the West. In his 
speech to the Seventh Party Congress in December 1975, the Prime 
Minister had this to say about the impact of Western inflation since the 
beginning of 1973: ‘Our expenses on capitalist markets in that period 
increased ın relation to the price level of 1972 by close to$2z,000 million,’ 
This is another way of saying that in three years the value of Poland’s 
credits from the West dropped by $2,000 mullion—a staggering blow. 


But it was not only Western inflation which blew Gierek’s gamble to the 
winds. The capitalist recession simultaneously took ıts toll, both directly 





© See esumate of the Jaxrsal of Commerce, 13 April 1976, for the position at the end of 1975 
© Trybuna Lads, 10 December 1975 
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countries. It is difficult to quantify the impact of this aspect of the world 
capitalist crisis on the Polish balance of payments. But trade with Italy 
illustrates this impact clearly enough. For some years, one of the few 
Polish success stories ın its trade with Common Market countries was it: 
dealings with Italy. But in 1974 the Italian government banned the impon 
of Polish livestock and beef and tightened up on other Polish goods. Ass 
result of these restrictions, Polish trade plunged into deficit.* 








TABLE 8 
Poland’s trade Balance with Italy in millions of xloty 

Total trade Balance 
1960 208 3 353 
1965 4213 277 
1970 746 2 160-2 
1971 gt4'4 260-2 
1972 I1§2z4 210-6 
1973 15323 169°5 
1974 21598 —122°8 
1975 2389°7 -396:3 





SOURCE: Bimetya Statystjeyay, January 1976. 


A further, though indirect, consequence of the capitalist crisis was the 
sudden leap in the price of Soviet oil sales to Poland at the beginning o 
1975. The Soviet leadership forced a break with Comecon’s past pric 
policy and arranged for yearly Comecon price adjustments to matcl 
world prices, instead of the five-yearly price reviews which had operater 
since 1958. This enabled the ussr to increase its oil prices to Poland at: 
stroke by 130 per cent as of January 1975 and by a further 8 per cent at th: 
beginning of 1976. This was a severe blow to the Polish economy, whicl 
drew the vast bulk of its oil from Soviet sources. The blow was al 
the worse for being entirely unforeseen. All in all, by mid-1975 Gierek’ 
gamble on credits from, and trade with, the capitalist world as the driving 
force of sustained economic growth was coming badly unstuck. Th 
Polish economy had become heavily committed to the capitalist West anı 
1t was finding itself increasingly unable to meet its commitments. 


Failure of the Productivity Drive 


The Polish leadership had taken its hopes for Western capitalism fo 
reality: it had not taken seriously enough the possibility of a seven 
capitalist crisis combining hyper-inflation with serious industria 
recession. But the capitalist crisis cannot be held entirely responsible fo 
the sharp rise of Poland’s indebtedness. After all, it had at least om 
mitigating effect: inflation in the West should have made Polish export 
more competitive. Yet in spite of a real quantitative mse in the monetar: 
value of Polish exports to the advanced capitalist countries, no expor 
breakthrough took place. The reason was that the undoubtes 
modernization of Polish industry since 1971 had still not eradicated long 
term structural problems. In particular, the hoped-for change in th 
structure of Polish exports to the West had not occurred. The man 


In 1975, the percentage of food in Polish exports to Itely dropped from over 50 per cent t 
13°6 per cent. 
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seventies—agricultural produce, coal and shipbuilding remained the 
chief items, along with other raw materials. The hoped-for breakthrough 
by the machine industry on the basis of improved,imported plant did not 
take place. 


One clue to the reasons for this is contained in Table 9, whose figures 
become even more significant when we learn that, apart from the building 
materials industry, two sectors are mainly responsible for the increase ın 
rejects : the machine industry and heavy engineering—two key industries 
from the point of view of providing the country with a strong export 
profile for tackling Western markets. In fact, the percentage of Polsha 
exports to the West which consisted of machinery remained at the very 
low level of 13 per cent in 1975. There are some signs that the buying of 
Western technology has boosted Polish sales of machinery to other 
Comecon countries, but that does not solve the central problem. 


TABLE 9 
Total industrial rejects in millions of zloty 





1970 71003 
1971 7735 
1972 8,595 
1973 9433 
1974 11,221 
1975 (First 6 months) 6,120 





SOURCE: Zycu Gespedarcxs, 12 October 1975 


Examination of the problems in Poland’s coal industry will indicate some A 
of the central obstacles on the road to a thoroughly competitive industrial - 
structure. The Polish mining industry’s expansion has each year been 
facing a more acute labour shortage. This is a besetting problem now 
throughout Polish industry, and is growing more acute each year. The 
problem can be tackled either by increasing the average productivity of 
the existing labour force in mining, or by attracting new workers to the 
industry. Let us examine each of these options. Labour productivity can 
be increased either by the introduction of new technology, by speed-up, 
or by lengthening the working day. The introduction of new technology 
simply poses the problem of imports from the West, instead of solving 
it. A lengthening of the working day has been completely impossible for 
political reasons: in the last five years it has on the contrary been 
politically necessary for the régime to shorten the working day (by 
providing a number of Saturdays off). Only speed-up remained. 


Throughout Polish industry, the régime has made great efforts to expand 7 
relative surplus product through speed-up, above all by using new 
methods of wage payment: productivity deals bringing in measured day 
work, bonus schemes and piece-rates. It is very difficult to assess the 
overall effects of this drive, which began in earnest after the Seventh 
Congress of Trade Unions. In the shipyards of the Baltic the initial 
productivity scheme met with powerful strikes ın 1974 and had to be 
modified. There have been many other reports of strikes against new 
bonus schemes. But the overall balance-sheet of this drive is almost 
impossible to make in the absence of comprehensive information. Two 
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called productivity deals in the exporting sector of industry were almost 
entirely bogus: what looked like increases in productivity were in fact 
cases of exporting enterprises making use of Western inflation to raise 
their own export prices, and therefore their revenue and wage fund, 
without any real increase ın productivity—that is, in relative surplus 
product. It was only towards the end of 1974 that the government began 
to realize what was going on and to take measures aimed at closing the 
loophole. Secondly, where productivity deals were inaugurated, these 
were heavily counter-balanced by a decline in work discipline. The 
planning authorities calculated that in 1975 no less than 10 per cent of 
total working time was being wasted through such problems as 
absenteeism. And that enormous figure brings us back to politics. 


One of the direct causes of absenteeism was a concession granted by the 
régime in the face of the Baltic upsurge: workers were given sickness 
benefits at the level of 100 per cent of pay. It should come as no surprise 
that workers used this concession to ease their work load. And why not? 
The privileges of a bloated bureaucracy remained as glaring as they had 
been before 1971, while the bureaucrats were as unproductive as ever. 
The trade unions were returning to their old role of agents for squeezing 
greater productivity out of the workers, so control of the management of 
factories remained firmly in the hands of the privileged and unproductive 
battalions of officials. There was no workers’ control of production and 
no proletarian democracy. Why break your back for the privilege of 
being consulted, as the régime claimed, by the parasitic bureaucracy? The 
Polish working class was making sure that it extracted at least part of the 
price that should be paid for the continued existence of a privileged 
bureaucratic caste. No miraculous rise ın the average productivity of 
labour was to be forthcoming in these socio-political arcumstances. 


Therefore, in the mining industry as in other potentially dynamic export 
centres of the Polish economy, the main way of increasing output was by 
attracting new workers through the payment of higher than average 
wages. In Silesia in 1974, for example, the miners gained two substantial 
pay increases within the space of nine months. The first was publicly 
announced and amounted to 12 per cent. The second, in the autumn, was 
for 30 per cent and was not publicly announced by the régime at any time, 
for fear that other workers would demand equivalent increases.“ The 
same story applied to the ship-building industry, where workers’ wages 
grew to levels far above the national average, partly for political reasons 
and partly because of the potential importance of the ship-building 
industry as an earner of hard currency. 


The losing Battle to supply Consumer Markets 


The crucial political objective behind the Polish government’s import-led 
boom had been to gain popular consent by satisfying the long-suppressed 
consumption needs of the Polish masses. But Poland’s indebtedness to 


H The 12 per cent rise was mentioned in Pestyks, 23 February 1974. The 30 per cent 
increases occurred during October 1974, but were alluded to by Gserek only a year later, at s 
miners’ meeting. 
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these prionities upside down. The preasure was on to risk a showdown 
with the Polish masses, by attacking their lving-standards in order to pay 
back debts to Western bankers. 


But this was only one side of the régime’s dilemma by 1975. The other 
side of the menacing politico-economic equation was the development of 

a sharp imbalance between the level of purchasing power ın the domestic 
economy and the supply of consumer goods, particularly food. The Party 
leadership had asked Polish workers to judge its record above all by its 
ability to raise living standards. True enough, wages had shot up, on the 
whole. Indeed, by the end of 1977 they had risen twice as high as had been 
planned at the Sixth Party Congress of December 1971—40 per cent Ñ 
instead of the scheduled 18 per cent. We have mentioned some of the 
reasons for this: wage increases in exporting enterprises taking advantage 
of higher prices on the capitalist market; sharp increases in key sectors 
like mining to attract extra labour; and also, very importantly, the 
combativity of the working class, expressed ın the large number of strikes 
for higher pay and improved bonus schemes. Two other processes should 
be mentioned. In the first place, the labour force in the industrial sector 
increased to a much greater extent than planned, swelling the wage bill in 
the state sector of the economy. Secondly, it seems clear that there were 
often wage rises as a result of the modernization of plant and consequent 
tacreases in the productivity of labour, although statistical evidence of 
this 1s not available to the present writer. Finally, the incomes of the 
private peasantry rose substantially through a series of increases ın state 
procurement prices, and through the government’s extension of social 
services to the peasantry. The result of all these processes was a sharp rise , 
in demand for basic consumer goods. A 


The bureaucracy was engaged in an ever more desperate struggle to 
satisfy this new purchasing power, through a rapıd expansion of 
consumer goods. By the beginning of 1975, this battle was clearly being 
lost. Consumer markets were swinging into a sharp disequilibrium. The 
Party weekly Polityka reported that at the end of 1974 the following 
production shortages had appeared: 30,000 TV sets, 35,000 radios, 50,000 
refrigerators, along with large but unspecified shortages of washing and 
sewing machines, textiles and building materials.“ But this was far from 
the most serious aspect of the question. The really catastrophic crisis was 
developing on the food front. The food shortage that opened up at the 
beginning of 1975 was not the result of a poor agricultural performance 
during the early seventies. From 1971 to the end of 1973, agricultural 
production had in fact expanded faster than planned, and output in 1974 
still exceeded the figures of the previous year, although ıt was slightly - 
below revised plan targets. Even in 1975, when Polish agriculture had a 
bad year, meat production continued to rise above the 1974 figure by no 
less than 10-1 per cent.“ Overall, the 25 per cent increase in Polish 
agricultural output within five years was a fairly remarkable achievement 
by East European, not to speak of Soviet, standards. But it was utterly 
inadequate to meet consumer demand. 


“ Pedttpha, 6 March 1975. 
8 Trybama ladu, 21 January 1976. 
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of its own spacious and well-stocked apartments, had made another 
miscalculation here. It had assumed that the rise in workers’ wages 
would bring a significant change in the structure of working-class family 
budgets. At the beginning of the seventies, the average Polish household 
spent oo less than ṣo per cent of its income on food. The planners 
assumed that increases in wages would tend to be spent on items other 
than food, and that food consumption would soon level off. However, 
this has not occurred: food, especially meat, consumption has gone up at f 
least as fast as the rise in wages. Gierek spelt out the facts to the cc 
Plenum in September 1975 : ‘During the current five-year plan, per capita 
meat consumption will have increased by over 17 kg, or double the rate 
envisaged by the Sixth Congress.’4”7 Furthermore, there was another 
reason for the growing meat crisis in early 1975, a reason which the Party 
leadership did its best to hide from the attention of the Polish masses. 
This concerned manoeuvres on the agricultural front. 


The Agricultural Dilemma 


Agriculture had been doing reasonably well. But given the level of 
consumer demand, not well enough. The relative short-fall in grain 
production meant that five years after the target date set by Gomulka in 
the sixties for Poland to become self-sufficient in grain, imports were 
steadily rising, as Table 10 demonstrates. In the last two years, further- 
more, a growing share of this import bill has had to be paid in hard 
currency to the North American grain market. For in 1975 the Soviet 
Union defaulted on its commitments to supply grain to Poland, forcing 
the government to bid for American shipments. For two months, the us 
administration placed an embargo on grain exports to Poland, and the 
necessary supplies were eventually delivered only on condition that 
Poland agreed to buy large quantities of American grain with hard 
currency on a regular basis during the following five-year period.“ In 
other words, the trade deficit with the capitalist world was coming to 
reflect more than the import of Western industrial plant: it was being 
used to assist the battle on the consumption front. Furthermore, any 
sharp rise in meat production would require a growth in the supply of 
fodder to the peasants and such fodder also had to be imported. 





TABLE 10 
Polish grain imports (tons) 
1971 2,793,000 
1972 2,943,000 
1973 3,084,000 
1974 3,658,000 








To get the increased production which had been achieved, the 
Government was paying an increasingly heavy price. State procurement 


# Quoted ın a Radio Free Europe transcmpt of a Radio Warsaw broadcast, 5 September 
1975- 

True, there were reports thar the ussx subsidreed the first shipment of us grain in hard 
currency, but these subsidies do not appear to have covered the five-year contract as a 
whole The contract involved buying 2 5 million tons of grein from the us annually. At 
current prices, the total cost of this would be 300 million dollars over five years 
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occasions thereafter. The Party leadership recognized that one of the 
reasons for the poor supply situation after the 1974 harvest had been the 
government’s failure to further increase procurement prices. Yet while 
the government was having to pay out ever larger sums to the peasants 
for food, 1t was having to continue sales of that food at the fixed 1966 
prices. An ever-growing slice of state revenue had to be diverted from 
investment needs in order to fill the resulting financial gap. By 1976, this 
state subsidy of prices had reached the truly staggering figure of 12 per 
cent of Poland’s gross domestic product. This was an intolerable strain 
on state revenue. Yet attempts to tackle the problem at the procurement- 
price end would be completely self-defeating: the peasants would simply 
go on strike. A foretaste of such a possibility had been given when private 
farmers, dissatisfied with 1974 pig-procurement prices, cut back the 
number of pigs bred for 1975 by one million, forcing the government to 
raise pig procurement prices by 11 per cent in the autumn of the latter year 
in order to right the situation. 


A long-term solution to such problems would, of course,-be to nd Polish 
agriculture of its small private plots ia one way or another, amalgamating 
them into large mechanized state or private farms. But as Table 11 shows, 
the successes of the post-1971 policy of using economic incentives to buy 
out smallholders were much too modest to produce any basic change in 
the pattern of land tenure in the following five years. Moreover, even the 
small reduction in private ownership that had taken place had roused the 
anger of the Church. 








TABLE II > 
Proportion of agricultural land held by state, co-operative and private farms (%, ya 
State farm Ce-eperatres farm Private form 
1970 16-6 13 83-4 
1975 21-0 { 17 79°0 











source: Mah Recrask Statutyeeay 1976, p 138. 


But the agricultural dimension of the scissors cnsis between Western 
bankers and Polish consumers hit the Party leadership in yet another way. 
It had been hoped that industrial exports would replace Poland’s 
traditional staple exports to the advanced capitalist world during the early 
seventies. With the failure of this to happen, Poland’s indebtedness 
placed an added exporting responsibility on the traditional sectors. No 
sector was more traditional than Polish meat—in the sixties ıt had made 
up almost a third of Polish exports to its biggest trading partner 10 
Western Europe at that time (Great Britain). In 1974 and early 1975, th 
Party leadership was quietly taking measures to drastically reduce meat 
imports and divert meat destined for the hard-pressed domestic marker 
on to the export road. 


 Ecememist, 11 December 1976. 

© This measure did not, however, satisfy the peasantry, who were faang ming prices of 
fodder for Irvestock. The result has been a continuing crisis in the pig-breeding sector up to 
the present ume. 
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In the Spnng of 1975, all these various facets of the growing 
contradictions between the Party leadership’s need to meet its obligations 
to the capitalist states and banks in the West, and its need to fulfil its 
promises to the Polish consumer, came together to produce a sharp crisis. 
In ‘March 1975, meat began to disappear from Polish shops. The Party 
leadership was made aware of growing anger on the part of the masses. As 
usual, Gierek pushed his Prime Minister on to the Tv screen to offer some 
explanations and appeal for patience. Jaroszewicz also signed an article 1n 
Polityka to guide the argument. The following week, the Party weekly felt 
bound to publish this acid response in a letter from a housewife: 
‘Although we have managed to get used to misinformation in the press 
for the last thirty years, what you (the Prme Minister) have written goes - 
beyond all limits. Do you consider your readers to be a collection of 
innocents, if not idiots?’ Attempting to benefit from its knowledge of 
the shipyard workers, gained in 1970-71, the Party leadership threw the 
Army’s reserves, not of men but of meat, on to the markets of the Baltic 
ports and the Silesian mining areas. The only result was that the dreaded 
women textile workers of Lodz struck and demonstrated against the meat 
shortages. In Warsaw, shop windows were smashed and anti-Gierek wall 
cartoons appeared. And in another town south of the capital, a significant 
struggle developed. Following the example of Lodz, the women workers 
at one of the town’s largest factories, the Radoskor shoe factory, struck 
against the food shortages. The local Party bosses tried to hit back by 
arresting 150 of the women on strike. But the Party bosses had over- 
reached themselves and were soon forced into headlong retreat: for the 
munitions workers at the town’s biggest factory, the Walter Metal 
Works, voted to strike unless all 150 women were immediately released. 
That was enough: the women were out in no time.™ At the time, this 
incident did not acquire much prominence and the name of the town was 
soon forgotten. But it is well known today: Radom.® 


© Pebtyha, 5 April 1975. 

a Der Speegel, 31 March 1975. 

m One aspect of the meat crisis remains a mystery. Jacewo n ietie ind 
the meat crisis the Government was forced to cut back on meat exports. But the December 
1975 trade figures from the offical statisticel office suggest 2 story that runs directly counter 
to Jaroexewicx’s remarks. If we remember that the size of Polish exports of meat in 
December 1974 was 12,000 tons, and if we assume a similar figure for December 1975, we 
find that there is no mgniftcant difference berween the meat export figures for the years 1974 
and 1975. And if we look at the figures for meat imports, we find a dramatic drop in the 
amount of meat coming into the country ın 1974. This must have drained the country’s meat 
reserves, thus contmbuting directly to the meat crins of Spring 1975 Farthermore, we 
would expect a substantial drop in the export figures for 1975 as a result of the Italian ban on 
Polish meat ın 1974. All this suggests thet Jaroexewicx was trying to conceal the fact that the 
government had been taking meat out of the mouths of Polish workers to make a quick and 


desperately needed killing on the capitalist market. 


Poland’s external trade in mest and meat products (tons) 





Year Imperts Experts 
1971 149,940 45,306 
1972 34592 45,578 
1973 51,883 65,376 
1974 5,803 99376 
1975 (to November) - 81,530 
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As is generally the case in the non-capitalist societies of Eastern Europe, 
the masses hold the government responsible for every economic 
fluctuation—nobody could have any doubt as to who holds every 
economic control. Secondly, in Poland, as we have seen, Gierek’s 
accession to power was not greeted by any enthusiasm on the part of the 
masses: he was accepted on the strength of His oft-repeated promise to 
provide a continuously msing standard of living. Take consumer goods in 
lieu of proletarian democracy—that had been Gierek’s offer. And when 
he failed to deliver the goods, even for a week or two, the response of the 
masses was immediate and sharp. What 4s more, the previous 
improvements ın living standards did not blunt popular anger over 
breakdowns; quite the opposite, it produced an even strongé: 
determination to resist any return to the sufferings of the past. In such 
circumstances, a meat famine 18 an intolerable insult and humiliation. 


The meat crisis of March 1975 passed, but the multiple contradictions 
which had produced ıt continued to intensify, acquiring an increasingly 
uncontrollable and independent dynamic which made any resolution of 
the problems increasingly daunting. Yet until June 1976 the measures- 
which the régime attempted to take amounted to little more than 
gimmicks.™ Gierek could not indefinitely pursue simultaneous and 
increasingly hectic love affairs with Western finance capital and Polish 
housewives. Eventually, he would be forced to choose who was to be 
disappointed. And it was not likely to be the bankers. 


Towards the June Explosion 


\ 
In the months preceding the announcement of price nses on 24 June 19762 
the leaders of the puw? atted like men in a trance. The multiple danger 
signs were impossible to ignore, yet the entire political approach that 
Gierek and his team had adopted since December 1971 pushed them away 
from thinking these problems through to resolute political conclusions for 
action. Already by the end of 1975, a decision had been taken to increase 
Prices substantially the following year—Guierek indicated as much ın his 
speech to the Seventh Party Congress. A sudden clamp-down on imports 
from the West would have produced terrible dislocations throughout the 
Polish economy, while a really major rescue operation by the capitalist 
world, even if politically possible, would have had serious repercussions 
on Polish-Soviet relations. Sharp domestic austerity measures were the 
only viable option. Consumer demand had to be cut, the huge fiscal drain 
of price subsidies had to be ended and measures had to be taken to 
produce a major structural change in Polish agriculture. These ideas were 
incorporated in the price proposals outlined by Prime Ministes 
Jaroszewicz on 24 June in a speech to the Sejm. Food prices were to rise 
by an average of 60 per cent to bring consumer demand into line with 
agricultural supplies. Simultaneously, increases in procurement prices 
were to be linked to sharp increases in the prices of state supplies of raw 





H These included changing labels and raising the prices, mentioned above, ‘and also 
measures to increase consumer saving such as putting a silver coin into every wage packet in 
the hope that the recipients would put the souvenir under the martress instead of spending 
it 
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decimating the peasant smallholders, who would be unable to meet the 
new raw material costs. In this way, land tenure could be rationalized 
through a growth of large-scale state or private farms, while an increased 
pool of labourers without class consciousness would be available for 
industry. This much the Polish leadership worked out. 


But they were utterly incapable of translating these ideas into realistic 
political tactics. They decided to bring the price increases into force at one 
blow, instead of staggering them as the Hungaran leadership did during 
1975-6. They warned the population ın advance that increases were 
coming, without indicating their size and without creating a suitable 
atmosphere of national crisis. And they promised consultations, but did 
not consult. 


At the same time, the leadership pushed through a number of Soviet- 
1ospired institutional changes. Amid protests, the Youth organizations 
were merged into one single Komsomol-type body in the spring of 
1976.© The leader of the Znak group of deputies in the Sejm since the 
fifties was banned from the electoral lists for the spring elections. In the 
face of Church calls for a greater role for non-Party Poles ın the affairs of 
state, the respected independent who was Chairman of the Front for 
National Unity was unceremoniously replaced by a Party leader just 
before the elections, and anti-religious propaganda was stepped up.*” Yet, 
in the absence of any strong repression of the intelligentsia, all these 
moves became politically incomprehensible: they simply infuriated the 
intellectuals and the Church, without in the slightest weakening either. 
The leadership was engaging ın futile gestures to soothe the Soviet 
leadership. In doing so 1t was preparing the worst possible relationship of 
forces for itself in June. For the first time since taking office, Gierek was 
losing his nerve. 


The most explosive of all these Soviet ideas for institutional integration . 
of Poland into the standard East European mould involved amending the 
Polish Constitution. It was felt necessary to include clauses which bound 
the Polish state to eternal friendship with the Soviet Union, and which 
legalized the monopolistic political position of the Communist Party. 
Such clauses had already been introduced ın Bulgaria, Hungary and East 
Germany in the early seventies, while Rumania and Czechoslovakia had 
long had them. The Party guideline document for the Seventh Party Con- 
gress indicated that the time had come for Poland to follow suit. 
This produced an excraordinary wave of protest throughout the country. 
The intelligentsia put its new confidence to the test by giving a'lead; 
the episcopate, partly for general ideological reasons and partly from tac- 
tical considerations linked to the need to strengthen its bargaining posi- 


= The merger was announced ın the youth movement daily, Sz/ander Medy, 29 April 
1976 

™ Ls Monde, 23 February 1976. 

" The non-Party Professor Janusz Groszkowski, Chairman of the Academy of Sciences, 
had been elected head of the FNu in June 1971, as 2 conciliatory gesture by the new Gierek 
leadership. He was replaced in February 1976 by Head of Stete Henryk Jablonski The FNU 
is a Front embracing the puwp, the urp and the Democratic Party, for the purpose of 
presenting a united list in elections. 
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sands of Poles from all walks of life took up their right to consultation t 
inundating the Seym and the national press with petitions, open lette 
and appeals. In all, an estimated 40,000 people took part in the prote 
campaign. All the various contradictions 1n the political dimension : 
Gierek’s strategy thus came together and exploded in the struggle ov 
amendments to the constitution at the end of 1975. The constitution 
issue was the political counter-pommt to the market-supply crisis whic 
had erupted the previous spring. 


June 1976 and its Aftermath 


The Party leadership’s tactical plan for implementing the price ie 
involved retaining the most threadbare forms of consultation: they hope 
to both avoid any real discussion and claim that the consultationi 
promise of Gierek had been maintained. To this end, the régin 
attempted to time the announcement ın such a way as to catch the mass 
off their guard to the maximum ertent. Students were away on holida 
many others were on vacation, and there was no advance notice of an ite 
on price increases on the Sejm agenda of Thursday 24 June. Followit 
the Prime Minister’s announcement of the plan on the Thurad: 
afternoon, there was to be a period of half an hour set aside f 
‘consultations’ in the factories before work on Fnday morning. T) 
measures would then come into force on the following Monday mornin 
The leadership evidently hoped that the local Party machines h. 
sufficient political skill to manipulate 2 meeting of workers for half 
hour first thing in the morning. But they were proved wrong. 


It 18 still not possible to piece together a comprehensive picture ofA 
events that took place throughout the country on Friday 25 June, thr 
days before the twentieth anniversary of the Poznan upmsing of 1956 
But the main outline of the protest movement ın the major centres h 
emerged. 


1. Consultation, Radom style. Events here began with the workers of t 
Walter Metal Works flooding out of the gates on Friday morning 

mobilize workers in other factories for a demonstration. They broug 
out the women at the Radoskor Shoe factory, the Radom telepho 
factory, the tobacco plant, the meat plant, the Rolling Stock Rep 
Works, and others. Here 1s an eye-witness account of what followe 
described by a Radoskor worker. ‘At about 10 o’clock in the momi 
we went out to the meat plant. A procession lined up at Zeromskie 
Street. Trolleys of meat were driven outside the meat plant to show wN] 
a lot of it there was. No one stole any of it. The trolleys went back ing 
as full as they had come out. At about 11 the procession went dov 
Zeromskiego Street, singing the Internationale and the National Anthe 





% The most comprehensive coverage of the workers’ protest movement 1s contained in 
issues of Raggs, the daily paper of the Ligue Comarmersts Riévolvtrenuatre in Paris. See the ss 
of this paper during the months of July to September. In addition, the following accour 
based on documents issued by the Warsaw-based Committee for the Defence of 
Workers, made available by Polish exiles ın London. 

» This account was published ın Isfersratien Balliu, No 1, September 1976, producer 
Warsaw by supporters of the Committee for the Defence of the Workers 
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young people. The procession was very orderly and peaceful. Everybody 
whistled when they passed the Voivodship Office, but no one broke any 
windows. Then we came up to the Voivodship Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party. The building was taken over by workers. Three 
people, including a girl, pulled down the red flag and wiped their shoes 
with it. A white-and-red banner (the Polish national flag) was pulled up 
in its place. At that point, people began singing the National Anthem... 
Negotiations were going on at this time: the demands were to get in 
touch with the Central Committee and get the price increases withdrawn. 
An answer was expected ın two hours’ time. At about 2 p.m. the second 
shift joined the demonstrators. People were given lifts in cars and tractor- 
trailers. Between 2 and 3 p.m. the workers blocked all road traffic outside 
the Voivodship Committee building, putting cars and buses sideways 
across the street. When, |after two ‘hours,|no one came out to talk to the 
demonstrators, they began to demolish the building. Windows were 
broken, desks, carpets and Tv sets were thrown out. A large amount of 
tinned meat, sausages and pork was brought out of the canteen. People 
shouted: “Look at how these bastards lve!” It was then that people 
began plundering nearby shops. They also set fire to the Committee 
building. At about 5 p.m. the police came, armed with water canons and 
gas-throwers. They went in a compact mass from Slowackiego Street in 
the direction of the Vorvodship Committee. The demonstrators set fire to 
the cars that served as a barricade, dispersed to the sides and began to 
attack the police from the rear. After the demonstration at the Voivod- 
ship Committee was dispersed, people began gathering at the Voivodship 
Office. At about 5 p.m. two dead people, covered in blood, were dnven 
on electric trolleys through the streets of Zeromskiego and Struga. The 
people clenched their fists and stood fast.” According to one report, 
seventeen workers were killed in the ensuing battles and 30 million zloty 
worth of goods were removed from the shops by the demonstrators.” 
Street fighting continued three hours after the Prime Minister had 
announced on tv that the price increases were withdrawn, and the 
government became so worried that sıx plane-loads of troops were dis- 
patched to the town during the night. In the subsequent repression 2,000 
people were arrested. Some were placed in a make-shift barbed-wire 
camp on the edge of the town while others were placed ın a hurriedly 
arranged prison at Bialystok, 300 miles east of Radom on the Soviet 
border. Peace, of a kind, was restored. 


2. Consultation, Ursus style. This town, a few miles outside Warsaw, is built 
around a huge tractor plant employing 15,000 workers. On the Friday 
morning these workers decided to elect a fifteen-man committee to 
discuss the price rises with the factory management. It appears, ın fact, 
that the workers’ line of response was to gain sufficient wage increases to 
thoroughly offset the effects of the price rise.** But the factory authorities 
responded by refusing to talk and instead sacking the fifteen committee 





“ The figure of seventeen deaths was given by Dw Welt; otber reports grve a figure of 
twelve. The authontes claim that both totals are false, but government sources of 
mformation have been discredited by the exposure of their attempts to cover up police 
brutality during the events entirely 

© Communged No 1, Committee for the Defence of the Workers, 29 September 1976 

@ Ecomemist, 10 July 1976. 
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nearby main Warsaw-Paris railway line and blocked it. When the milit 
started pushing the tractors off the line, the workers responded by tippi 
up the railway tracks, building defensive barners and cutting elects 
power, thereby holding hostage the international express train to Par 
They refused to release the train till the price rises were cancelled. At tk 
stage, the police remained in the background. After the Prime Minister 
TV announcement cancelling the price mses that evening, some worke 
went home triumphant while others celebrated with bonfires around tl 
factory and along the railway line. Then the police attacked with tear g 
and even grenades, beating up anyone in sight and arresting hundreds. 1 
the following morning 600 workers had been arrested, and the facto 
management suspended no less than 1,000 workers from work for ev] 
months. 


3. Consultation, Plock style. At this major oil-refining centre some distan 
north of Warsaw, workers at the refinery started discussing the price ns 
in the early morning. After drawing up a series of demands, th 
presented them to the Director as a basis for discussion. The response w 
to tell them to get back to work, so the workers poured out of the facto 
and marched, about 1,500 strong, singing the Internationale and carryu 
makeshift Red Flags, towards the Party headquarters. Meanwhi 
workers at the town’s agricultural machinery factory, ignorant of wł 
was happening at the oil refinery, marched out to the local army barracl 
They also sang the Internationale and shouted ‘Army with the natio 
‘Army with the people’. Hearing about the other demonstration, th 
then joined forces outside the Party headquarters. The demands dras 
up earlier at the refinery were presented to the Secretary of the local Pas 
committee, who then promised to pass them on to Warsaw. Wh i 
news of the Pume Minister’s broadcast reached them, the worki 
dispersed home. This was just after 8 p.m. Then at about 10 p.m. a curic 
incident occurred. About 200 youths went through the town breakı 
windows and looting some shops. The police did not stop them or ms 
arrests. Who were they? Where did they come from? There w 
rumours of police provocation. The next day about 100 workers w 
arrested; another 150 refinery workers were sacked, along with thi 
from the agricultural machinery factory. 


4. Information from other areas 1s fragmentary, but strikes occur: 
throughout the country. The shipyard workers on the Baltic stopp 
work throughout the day, but no public demonstrations were report 
This pattern was repeated at the famous Zeran car plant on the East bs 
of the Vistula at Warsaw. At this factory the 15,000 workers, w 
produce the Polski Fiat, refused to work for two days and remained in 

factory holding discussions. Subsequently, fifty-six workers were caf 
individually into the management’s offices for unspecified consultati¢ 
only to find themselves under arrest and on their way to prison. The la 

Karol Swiercewski cutlery factory employing 5,000 workers struck 

did the Tewa transistor factory. The ELTA transformer plant in Lodz di 
up a list of demands and handed it in to the Director, forcing him to 

forthwith to Warsaw with them by threatening an immediate strike. J 
only important area of the country from which no reports of we 
stoppages were reported was Silesia, where the highly paid miners app 
to have continued working. 
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There can be no doubt that the strike movement shook the Party 
leadership to the core. The events in Radom and Ursus were only the 
most explosive points in an extraordinarily broad movement across the 
country, and the régime must have been well aware that continued 
intransigence on the price issue would have produced the kind of strong 
organizations of working-class strike struggle which presented such a 
mortal threat in 1970-71. Gierek therefore responded by reversing the 
responses which Gomulka had attempted. Instead of first applying 
repression and then being forced into making concessions, the leadership 
immediately granted the workers’ major demand—for a continuation of 
the freeze on prices. It then attempted to counter-attack by violently 
suppressing the most combative sections of the working class, while 
attempting to mobilize 2 show of support for itself through the 
Organization of mass rallies in all the major cities. 


The mass meetings involved little more than Party functionaries and 
members. For example, Die Zest reported that the Warsaw mecting was 
only about one third as large as the Party leadership claimed, and all those 
present were carefully screened: they had to wear special identification 
tags which were easily recognizable by rv viewers. On 30 Junea meeting 
of “over 800 workers, party members and non-party people’ was reported 
to have taken place at Ursus. This 1s a significant figure, considering that 
out of a total work-force at the factory of 15,000, some 2,500 are Party 
members. In other words, the local Party bosses were not able to mobilize 
even half the Party membership at the plant. The content of the 
resolutions of these meetings was not uniform. Some were in the classic 
Yezhov mould, calling for ‘exemplary punishment of those guilty of 
incidents’, as Trybxaa Lads reported on 28 June. But one resolution from 
Biala Podlaska confined itself to a rather patronizing and back-handed 
compliment to the Party leadership, saying its decision to withdraw the 
price increases was ‘appreciated’ and was viewed ‘with due respect, as an 
expression of good political judgement’. 


The repressive drive took the form of widespread politically motivated 
dismissals of those most involved ın militant activity in the factories both 
before and during the June strikes;® in addition, there were many 
hundreds of arrests involving great brutality on the part of the police and 
prison authorities. Finally, there were a senes of trials, some public and 
some not, resulting in harsh prison terms for demonitrators in Ursus and 


eee 
® It 1s sull impossible to quantify accurately the number of political dismissals from work. 
The Committee for the Defence of the Workers has verified about 2,000, but other estimates 
put the total in tens of thousands An indication of the scope of the victimuration 1s the fact 
that the Ministry for the engineering industry sent out a general circular to plant 
managements on how to proceed with the dismissals, ın a memorandum dated 17 July 1976 
The order indicated a number of new critena for dismissals. “The wilful stoppage of work 
without valid reason, the shirking of one’s duties, and the disturbance of order and peace in 
the institution are a basis for terminatica of contract without notice, 1.e. dismissal from, 
work with immediate effect.” This memo 1s contumed in Isfermatn Ballets, No I, ated 
above. In Poland, the night to stmke 1s neither guaranteed by law nor forbidden. However, 
participation in acts which disrupt the national economy is e legal offence and this 
strpulation has been used to victimize workers. 
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Kadom.™ Lhe Party leadersnip nopea tnat 1n this way 1t could re-estapusn 
its authority and throw the working class on to the defensive, without 
provoking a full-scale confrontation. This counter-attack continued 
through July, August and September. But by October it was petering out 
1n the face of a mounting wave of political opposition which was raising 
the political crisis to a higher plane. 


The working class was not isolated from the dissident cultural 
intelligentsia and the students as it had been in 1970-71. Within three 
days of the strike movement, open letters and appeals for an end to 
repression were being produced by various prominent intellectuals. In 
June, the forces which had appeared in the meat crisis of Spring 1975 and 
the leaders of the wave of protests against Soviet-inspired constitutional 
amendments at the beginning of 1976 fused into one front against the 
Party leadership. After a series of disparate intellectual protests, a 
Committee for Defence of the Workers was formed in Warsaw in 
September to organize support for the victims of the post-June 
repression, to expose the nature of this repression, and to demand the 
release of all those in prison or sacked from their jobs. Hundreds oj 
student and other activists involved themselves ın the work of the 
committee, distributing its communiqués as an alternative source of 
information to the censored press and collecting and distributing mone} 
for the vicumized workers. At the same time, the Church demanded thai 
the impmsoned workers be released and gave tacit support to the 
activities of the Committee. 


The authorities were forced to retreat ın the face of this movement 
releasing many of the jailed workers from Radom and Ursus (though n 
all), offering institutional concessions to the Church, and claiming 

the stories of police brutality were anti-Communist inventions. All th 
imaginative resources of the police were brought to bear on the problem 
of how to intimidate and harass the members of the Committee: som: 
were beaten up, others were subjected to death threats and a stream o 
anonymous abuse. But throughout November and December th: 
initiative was passing from the régime to the Committee, which we 
campaigning for a full Sejm inquiry into police brutality during and afte 
the June events. A growing number of public figures, many of whom ha 
no previous record of protest of any kind, signed demands for an officia 
enquiry into police brutality. In December these protests extended int 
the Academy of Sciences and the Party leadership was being thrown ont 
the defensive: its attempts to re-establish its authority by means c 
repression were becoming a new source of instability. Even in Radon 
where the repression has been most severe, many of the workers nied. 
by the police have had the confidence to organize protests against th 
brutal treatment. 


4 The sentences passed on those brought to toal for participation in the disturbanc 
ranged from three up to ten years The Polish police evidently used the same metho 
against those arrested as those used by the prison authorities m Bntain against arrested Int 
Republicans. they forced them to run through lines of truncheon-swinging policenw 
known in Poland as a ‘health path’ One prsoner’s account of his treatment in Radom wi 
published ın Isforseatres Ballit, No. 1, cited above 

Sixty-five Radom workers, arrested after the demonstration, joined together to prote. 
against police brutality and demand a full enquiry On the build-up of the campaign 
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By Christmas, the Polish economic crisis had deepened, with new food 
shortages, mounting debts, growing capitalist pressure for repayments 
and the introduction of sugar and coal rationing. The summer’s attempt 
to tackle the economic crisis had produced only a full-scale political crisis 
and 2 pledge by the authorities not to carry through the price rises 1n the 
foreseeable future. Inside the government, voices were being raised in 
favour of a return to economic autarky in spite of the general economic 
dislocation that a sudden end to imports from the capitalist world would 
bring. A Soviet loan in December could offer only a very short-term 
breathing space. On the political level, the June events had produced 
bitter hostility to the régime within the working class, without ın any way 
weakening the capacity of the masses to engage 1n political struggle for 
their rights. Instead, a growing political opposition movement 1s being 
formed, currently finding its organizational focus ın the Committee for 
Defence of the Workers. In the leadership of this movement are a number 
of political oppositionists with a fund of experience and political 
credibility stretching back to 1968 and even to 1956.7 


Five years earlier, during the Baltic crisis, the working class had struggled 
alone against a Party leadership that could count on the passivity of the 
students and intellectuals, the support of the Church, the neutrality of the 
peasants and the vigorous solidarity of Moscow. Now ıt is the régime 
which 1s isolated, able to count only on the Soviet leadership which must 
be increasingly sceptical of Gierek’s value as its leutenant in Poland. 
There 1s evidence of sharp tensions inside the Party apparatus, and 
Western press reports suggest an incipient process of political 
differentiation amongst the Party leaders. So far, Gierek’s hard work over 
five years to make himself the master of the bureaucracy has enabled him 
successfully to hold the apparatus together. But the open political crisis in 
Poland 1s still at an early stage of development. 


From this distance, it is not possible to grasp the shifting configuration of 
forces ın Poland in all its anthmetical detail. Nevertheless, we can draw 
out some general political conclusions from the previous analysis in this 
article. In the first place, short of some massive saving operation by the 
Soviet leadership or the capitalist states of the West, the Polish economic 
crisis will deepen, forcing the régime to attack the living standards of the 
working class. At the same time, no socialist could justify such an attack 
since it will serve only to maintain in existence the basic cause of the 





November and December, see the detailed account of Helen Jamieson in Red Weekly, 20 
January 1977. E. Smolar, of the Polish journal Asks, very kindly provided me with some of 
the matena! from the opposition in Poland used ın this article. A number of statements and 
appeals by Polish oppos:tioausts, including the Commuttee for Defence of the Workers, are 
published in the first issue of Labour Focus on Eastera Exrepe, London, March-April 1977. 
See the December 1976 issue of the Petphe Export-Import’ supplement, which contains 
a polemic against unspecified circles calling for a return to economic autarky. 

© The membership of the Committee comes mamly from two strands within the disaident 
iotelligentsia, neither of which are necessarily homogeneous politically. First, former 
members of the Polish Socialist Party (pps) like Edward Lipinski, Ludwig Cohn, Antoni 
Pajdak and Aniels Steinsbergowa Secondly, leading figures from the student movement of 
the suxties, like Jacek Kuroo, Antoni Macterewrcz, Piotr Naunski and Wojciech 
Zsembinski. In addition, some leading figures in Polish cultural life are on the Committee 
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produced by the concentration of political power in the hands of the Party 
and state bureaucracy. In an economy whose basic regulative principle 
involves political bargaining over every aspect of productive activity, the 
exclusion of the direct producers from the political process 1s a formula 
for economic stagnation and waste. The only realistic perspective for 
economuc re-stabilization must, therefore, be based on the conquest of 
political power by the Polish working class and the establishment of 
thoroughgoing socialist democracy. 


Such a perspective involves a protracted political struggle on the part of 
the working class which clashes with the basic interests of both the Polish 
and the Soviet State and Party bureaucracies. Historical experience i 
Eastern Europe has repeatedly demonstrated that even moves towards 
liberalization which fall far short of genuine democratization provoke 
extremely sharp resistance on the part of the Soviet leadership, for the 
very obvious reason that unlike the capitalist classes of the West its social 
position depends entirely upon its ability to monopolize all aspects of 
political life. Furthermore, strategies based upon utilizing the established 
institutional framework of political power to achieve democratization - 
have been proved bankrupt, for they enable the local leaderships or the 
Soviet leadership to recoup politically, through their preservation of the 
repressive apparatus and the political apparatus of the Party, and thereby 
regun the political initiative and isolate the opposition. 


At the same time, any independent mass mobilization by the working 
class has a devastating impact upon the authority of these régimes, 
forcing them to retreat and producing sharp tensions within the, 
bureaucracy. This was the result of the strike movement in Poland las 
June. Since that time the movement around the Committee for 
Detence of the Workers has provided an effective means of linking the 
intellectual opposition with the working class, creating the possibility of 
a developing alliance between the two social groups and providing a first 
open platform for rallying forces around political demands on the Party 
leadership. The Warsaw Committee has taken up and sought to utilize the 
contradictions of Gierek’s consultationist posture, putting to the test 
promises to allow expressions of disagreement with Government policy 
and demanding an enquiry into actions by the régime which contradict its 
carefully fostered image of harmonious relations with the working class. 
This policy of independent mobilization of the masses for political 
demands that hit the régime at its weakest point creates the worst possible 
relation of forces for the Party leadership: vigorous repression of the 
Committee may produce an explosive reaction from the working class, 
while acceptance of the Commuttee’s demands for a full public enquiry’ 
into police brutality can disorganize the repressive forces and stimulate 
further democratic demands. For this reason, the régime 1s currently 
attempting to drive a wedge between the working class and the 
intellectual opposition, in order to prepare the way for suppressing the 
Committee and tackling the working class at a later stage. 


In so far as the growing mass movement 1s able to force concessions from 
the Party leadership, a growing split will take place within the Polish 
bureaucracy and between it and the Soviet leadership. Any struggle for 
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armed Soviet intervention to crush the local workers’ movement. 
Historical experience indicates some of the crucial factors determining 
the capacity of the Soviet leadership to intervene. Twice in the last thirty 
years, the Soviet leadership has been deterred from military attack and 
twice it has felt able to impose its will against insurgent national 
resistance.™ In the case of both Yugoslavia in 1948-9 and Poland in 1956, 
the existence of national leaderships with strong popular support and a 
capacity and preparedness to organize full-scale national resistance 
forced the leaders of the cpsu to draw back from military attack. In the 
Yugoslav case, the international relationship of forces was particularly 
favourable for mulitary intervention; but the Tito leadership, emerging 
from a popular revolution whose main form had been a uniquely 
successful partisan struggle against an invading army, was ready and 
willing to inflict terrible costs on a new invader. In the Polish case, the 
simultaneous revolutionary process in Hungary and the popular 
authority and undoubted determination of Gomulka produced a last- 
minute hesitation by the Kremlin and a temporary compromise. In 
Hungary, on the other hand, the existence of the weak and divided Nagy 
government could not conceal a real political vacuum, while the 
compromise with Gomulka and a simultaneous agreement with Tito had 
freed the Soviet leadership’s hand for crushing an isolated Hungarian 
working class. In Czechoslovakia in 1968, Moscow calculated correctly 
that the Dubcek leadership lacked the political independence to mobilize 
the population openly against the invasion—the events in the montk 
before August had graphically illustrated this political weakness within 
the Czechoslovak Party leadership. Yet even with this advantage anc 
with the relative stability of bureaucratic control in the surrounding 
states, the Soviet leadership faced considerable difficulties ıc 
transforming a military victory into political restabilization. 


Today in Poland, the possibility of Soviet military intervention is ; 
topic of serious discussion. The subjugation of Poland 1s a very muci 
more formidable operation than putting down relatively small states liks 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia. Furthermore, the Polish working class ha 
an unparalleled record of independent political mobilization agains 
oppression over the last twenty-five years. There are signs of growins 
political instability also in neighbouring East Germany anc 
Czechoslovakia, while an attack would irreparably damage the Sovie 
bureaucracy’s traditional base of support in the labour movements o 
Western Europe. The kind of indecision within the Soviet leadershy 
which accompanied both the Hunganan and Czechoslovakian invasion: 
would undoubtedly reappear, in conditions where Moscow’s curren 
aging leadership team cannot in any case be expected to retain its posi 
tions for very much longer. 


In this situation, the only way to ensure the medium-term development oœ 
the movemtnt for democratization in Poland must he through ths 
strengthening of those factors which can enforce an unacceptably hig) 
political price on Soviet intervention. This involves the strengthening o 


The Berlin uprising of 1953 18 a special case, for there the established Ulbricht leadershy, 
actively sought Soviet military assistance 
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development of links with the anti- bureaucratic movements in 
surrounding East European states and the development of a strong 
movement of solidarity on the part of the labour movements of Westem 
Europe, involving the Communist Parties in material and political 
support for the Polish opposition. 


For the first time for many decades, the development of the workers’ 
movements in the two halves of Europe can be understood today 
increasingly only within the framework of one single international 
perspective. The fate of the Polish workers’ struggle during the next 
few years is likely to become as much a direct political factor in the ca 
struggle in Britain as the outcome of the political crises in Spain or 
Portugal. Yet an enormous gulf still lies between this increasingly unified 
objective historical process and the subjective political links between the 
movements of the working-class vanguards in the two halves of Europe. 
It 18 urgently necessary for socialists in Britain to make the problems of 
the Polish workers their own. 
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introduction 


The purpose of the following article and its sequel (which will appear in 
NLR 103) is simply to add a further exploratory contribution, once again 
partial and full of gaps, to my long-standing research on the genesis of 
contemporary Marxism.* Apart from obvious personal limitations, 
which naturally play some role, this adoption of a ‘multilateral’ approach 
rather than a systematic form of research may be justified by the fact that 
the method I have chosen is to some extent dictated by the very character 
of the investigation. I have in mind the difficulties that must be taken into 
consideration when one tackles a subject like the relationship between 
Stalinism and Leninism. We are here faced not with two clearly definable 
categories, between which a systematic opposition may be established, ts 
but with a complex of inter-related and mutually conditioning problems, 
which resist simplistic attempts to draw precise lines of demarcation. The 
fact that Leninism was transmitted and consolidated through the 
mediation of Stalinism is not something that can be erased by a simple 
sponge-stroke of intellectual reasoning. Even when it is thought to have 
been refuted and discarded, this ‘mediation’ continues to operate 
indirectly ın mental categories and structures which have taken such deep 
root in habits of thought that it is often not possible to recognize their 
origin. For this reason, the method of exploratory soundings seemed 
preferable to more ambitious, but perhaps still premature endeavours; 
their function is to prepare the ground for the recomposition of a 
homogeneous conceptual apparatus lacking in contémporary Marxism. 


In the first article, the sounding is designed to test the validity or 
weakness of Althusser’s various attempts to grapple with the theoretical J 
problems posed by Stalinism and its crisis. In the second, I look more 
directly at the relationship between Stalinism and Leninism—which, it 
seems to me, Althusser essentially evades. 1 attempt to examine the 
possible modes of recuperation of Lenin’s thought and work, if one 
rejects that myth of “Leninism’ which served as an ideological prop in the 
construction of the Stalinist system of power. V.G. 


*Some provisional conclusions are cootuned in my Recerabe d sioria del marxisme, 
Rome 1972) 
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Althusser and Stalinism 


‘he problem of Stalinism has been ever-present in all Althusser’s theoretical 
rotk, perhaps qualified but never marginal. In fact, all his philosophical 
ontributions—from the collection of essays For Marx to his recent preface to 
€court’s book on Lysenko—may be regarded as attempts to answer the burning 
uestions raised by the Twentieth Congress of the cpsu and the ensuing crisis in 
2e international Communist movement. By stressing this point in his polemic 
rith John Lewis, Althusser seems himself to have indicated the vantage-ground 
rom which the central axis of his developing thought can best be viewed. 
dthusser justifiably claims that he has never given in to the ‘rightist wave’ that 
ras released among most Marxist intellectuals by the Twentieth Congress. 
foreover, he did not confine himself to a dogged assertion of defensive positions, 
3 happened in other cases. On the contrary, he threw all his energies into the 
catch for a positive answer to the problems left unresolved by the denunciation 
f the “personality cult’. In the first stage, stretching from For Marx to Reading 
apital, he concentrated almost exclusively on the need to open up the path of 
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task was held ın common with other Marxist philosophers, including 
those who had been blown to the right by the violent shock-waves of the 
Twentieth Congress. But whereas the latter were taking the easter road of 
a return to the philosophy of the young Marx, where it was possible to 
meet up comfortably with the humanistic traditions of bourgeois 
ideology, Althusser chose the directly opposite course—one which was 
at once more difficult and more radical and original. 


In the preface to For Marx (1965), Althusser has himself described the 
difficulties of this first period, when he was still groping his way along. 
The principal conclusion he reached was that, in order fully to settle 
accounts with Stalinism and produce a positive alternative to it, it was n 

enough to free Marxism from the gup of Stalinist dogmatism: it was 
necessary to draw up a Marxist balance sheet of Marxism itself—of its far- 
from-linear history and its largely unexplored potential for further 
development. The main stress was on the philosophical aspects of the 
undertaking. The end of Stalinist dogmatism had not set Marxist 
philosophy free, since ‘after all, ıt 18 never possible to liberate, even from 
dogmatism, more than already exzsés’; and what then existed of Marxist 
philosophy was only a bud, a beginning, a still ‘meagrely elaborated’ 
suggestion. The task then was to nurture this bud, to construct that 
edifice of Marxist philosophy of which Marx had left only the founda- 


tions. 


Nevertheless, the radical onginality of the project was no guarantec 
either of its success or of the clarity of its results. Althusser realized thi: 
himself after he had elaborated in For Marx and Reading Capitala comple 
machinery of theses and formulae that would have allowed any d 
traditional philosopher to live quietly on the proceeds. The weakness o 
this machinery—which Althusser later attributed to a ‘theoreticis 
deviation’—emerged with particular clarity in its effective avoidance o 
the confrontation with Stalinism. The legitimate concern to rethink the 
conceptual structures of Marxist philosophy had been situated within the 
quest for a positive alternative to Stalinist dogmatism; but in the end 
political problems were separated off from philosophical ones and left 1 
the background unexamined. It is this ‘theoreticism’ (that 18 to say, ‘one 
sided insistence on theory’ or ‘speculative rationalism’) which explain 
the strange indulgence initially shown by Althusser to the historical 
materialist content of Stalin’s ‘political science’. It is true that he deplore 
Stalin’s ‘contagious and implacable system of government and thought 
but it is as 1f this crust of dogmatism need only be scraped away, and th 
errors and crimes placed between brackets, in order to rediscover th- 
pure gold of a healthy’political practice. Thus one can find in For Marxy 
characterization of Stalin’s famous Foxndations of Lenmism as a faithful ack 
‘particularly lucid’ summary of Lenin’s thought (even if form: 
reservations are expressed on its ‘pedagogical dryness’).* In this way, om 





1 Lous Althusser, Fer Marx, Loadoa 1969, pp 30-31 (NLB paperback edition 1977) 

2 Ibid., p 97 There ws perhaps no need to point out that this characterization of Fesmdetre 
of Lowsaism marks a return to a tradition that arose in the Stalin period, and that lingers on u 
the post-Stalin penod among those who have never felt the need to go more deeply into th 
study of Lenin. It was precisely the deepening of Althusser’s study that enabled him t 
distance himself from that whole canonical tredition. 
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completely ignored: namely, its relationship on the one hand to the real 
theoretico-political elaboration of Lenin, and on the other to the 
consecrated mythology of so-called ‘Marxism-Leninism’. 


Stalin as a Philosopher 


Paradoxically, this same ‘theoreticist deviation’ made possible even a 
revaluation of Stalin as a philosopher, author of ‘Dialectical Materialism 
and Historical Matertalism’, the well-known chapter of the Short Course 
History of the CPSU. Althusser did not hesitate to recognize ‘a real theore- 
tical discernment’ in Stalin’s expulsion of the Hegelian category of ‘the 
negation of the negation’ from the field of the Marxist dialectic? The 
‘theoreticism’ here lay in the attachment of inordinate significance to the 
presence or absence of a philosophical formula, independently of the real 
presuppositions underlying its absence or presence. “Theoretical discern- 
ment’ requires sufficient knowledge to make a conscious evaluation of 
what is accepted or rejected; but there 1s no reason to believe that Stalin 
ever hed more than the most superficial, dilettante acquaintance with 
‘Hegel, based on a few elliptic ideas hastily acquired at second or third 
hand. In ‘Dialectical Materialism and Historical Materialism’, Stalin does 
not actually reyect the Hegelian category of ‘the negation of the negation’, 
he simply ignores it; just as he had done in a text of his youth written in 
1906~7 (‘Anarchy or Sociglism?”), where he maintained that Hegel’s dia- 
lectical method was ‘from beginning to end scientific and revolutionary’, 
and that consequently there 18 a perfect identity between the dialectic of 
Marx and that of Hegel. 


Although ıt would certainly be stupid to place the results of Stalin’s 
philosophical dilettantism on the same level as bis criminal methods of 
government, it is perhaps not absurd to consider these two sides of the 
Stalin phenomenon as in some way interconnected, rather than as 
separated by a Chinese wall..What is immediately striking about the 
former is above all the comical aspect—comical in the sense that 
Althusser himself has described as the fate of philosophers who delude 
themselves that they are merely following the profession of philosopher.’ 
Thus even in the West, where it was possible during the Stalin period to 
engage—well or badly—in Marxist philosophy without having to limit 
oneself to commentary on Stalin’s philosophical pronouncements, even 
there Communists could be found who had all the tools of the 
philosophical trade, including offictal papers that recognized them as 
practitioners of their ‘discipline’, and who still felt the need to invoke 
Stalin’s philosophical authority to defend sometimes diametrically 





? Ibid., p. 200. Althusser makes the same potat in a 1968 text, ‘Sur le rapport de Marx à 
Hegel’, which was republished in 1972 in the new edition of Láss et la pieloso phe (c£ Louis 
Althusser, Les asd Phelesepby, London 1971, p 91). Elaboranng on this, en Italian 
Althusserian philosopher could write recently that Stahn showed ‘a ventable philosophical 
genius by his consistent exclusion of “the negation of the negation” from the laws of 
dialectics’ (cf. R. Guastins, ‘Sulla dialettica’, in Riveste di filesefa, 1, 1975, pp. 119-20). 

4 Stalin's text “Anarchy or Soctelism? may be found in Joseph Stalin, Collected Werks, voL 1, 
London 1933, pp 297-391. See especially p. 308 

SCF. Lous Althusser, Phelasepbos ct pholecophe speatends des savants, Paris 1974, pp. 16-17: 
“You cannot go wrong with philosophers: sooner or later they are bound to fall fiat on their 
faces.” 
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Uppuscu pusluous. FOr cxampic, walvanlo acua voipe in ity could 
quote the Stalin of “Dialectical Materialism and Historical Materialism’ in 
support of the thesis that the Marxist dialectic is incompatible with the 
Hegelian dialectic; simultaneously, in Germany, Ernst Bloch could quote 
the Stalin of ‘Anarchy or Socialism?’ in support of the substantive 
identity of the two dialectics. Were these simply gratuitous exercises, 
devoid of political import? Up to a certain point that was doubtless true. 
Stalin’s ‘philosophy’ remained quite alien to both della Volpe and Bloch, 
and elimination of their purely marginal references to Stalin would 
neither weaken nor strengthen their positions. But acceptance or 
sufferance of Stalin’s philosophical authority, which fuels the myth of a 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin continuity, deprives one of the SET, 
means to analyse the Stalin phenomenon.’ Althusser began to realize 
when he criticized his own ‘theoreticist deviation’, sensing the need fora 
new approach to Stalinism. He understood that philosophy is never 
innocent, never separable from politics, and that what is philosophically 
harmless or superfluous is sps0 facto not politically harmless. 


The problem of Stalinism, which had previously been touched upon only 
incidentally (even if ıt always hovered in the background), was at last 
tackled directly and extensively ın the ‘Reply to John Lewis’ (1973) and 
“Elements of Self-Criticism’ (1974). Nevertheless, we should ask 
ourselves whether Althusser’s research has not remained caught up even 
now in a residue of the old theoreticist vice, and whether this has not 
obstructed his analysis. In particular, is it not a theoreticist way of posing 
problems to start from coacepts and move to scientific analysis, rather tham 
to start from the analysis, ın the course of which the concepts needed to 
deepen it are produced? It would seem that, for Althusser, a 

analysis of Stalinism is only possible after the Marxist concepts capable 61 
explaining the phenomenon have been isolated. But what if some or all os 
these concepts have not yet been produced? Must they necessarily be 
discovered and elaborated before the analysis can be undertaken? 


Clearly, no analysis is possible without real presuppositions, amongsr 
which must be counted the concepts we use. It is quite correct to test the 
validity of these concepts, since they guide our practice (including 
theoretical practice), and the choice of certain ones rather than others may 
harm the course of the analysis. Is it then legitimate to employ the concep» 
‘Stalinism’? For a long time, we Communists felt a certain repugnance fo 

this term, which is so widely used by bourgeois anti-Communis 
ideology. For anti-Communists, the term not only designates a reality; ir 
also corresponds to an explanatory concept. It advances what Althusse» 
calls ‘theoretical pretensions’, and claims to explain the bankruptcy o 

Marxism and Leninism (for anti-ccommunism naturally has nothin 


© Cf. Galvano della Volpe, Legers coms smaga pesita, ind ed , Meseina-Firenze 1956, Erns 
Bloch, Sabyeks-Obyekt, Erlanteramgen za Hege), Berlin 1949 (2nd ed Frankfurt-am-Main 1962) 
7 It is stertling to find today among the wntngs of Mao Tse-tung—whose thought in man’ 
respects developed outmde Stalin’s influence—a 1941 text motrvating the fundamente 
importance of Stalin’s Short Coarse for the study of Marxtsm-Leninism m the following way 
“The Hestery of the Com aramzst Party of the Soret Unsa, Short Course, 1s the best synthesis anc 
summary of the world Communist movement of the past hundred peers, a model of the unity o 

Foe E EIT (Selected Work 
of Mae Tse-tumg, vol. 4, Loadon 1956, pp. 19-20.) 
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against the series Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin). Evidently, a Marxist 
cannot but reject that explanatory content of the concept. 


Concept and Reality 


But repugnance for the term ‘Stalinism’ is often associated with another 
tendency, that is inevitably damaging to a Marxist: namely, reluctance to 
admit the scope and extensiveness of the real phenomena indicated by the 
term, and thus the temptation to reduce, limit and circumscribe the range 
and significance of the reality denounced by the Twentieth Congress. 
Linked to that, I think, is another, unhappy temptation to replace the 
concept of Stalinism by the more muted one of ‘personality cult’: as a 
result, analysis of the phenomenon is braked and blocked. I think, 
therefore, that Althusser’s reservations about the legitimacy of the 
concept ‘Stalinism’ have to ke overcome—so long as it is made quite clear 
that it is not an explanatory concept (since it ‘explains nothing’), but one 
which indicates a problem. In other words, it designates not only a reality 
associated with a particular historical period of the international workers’ 
movement, but also the contradictory character of that reality: the 
presence within it of difficulties which we are not yet able to overcome, 
and which precisely for that reason represent a problem that remains to 
be analysed. 


Even legitimate mistrust of the concept of ‘personality cult’ should not be 
taken beyond a certain point. Once we have identified the obstacles which 
gave rise to this pretentious substitute for the term ‘Stalinism’, and once 
we have identifed the poverty and inadequacy of its explanatory content 
(ıt explains much less than it claims, and itself requires explanation), we 
cannot ignore the fact that the concept designates a reality that was not at 
all marginal to the complex phenomenon of Stalinism. Moreover, it does 
explain one thing at least: how Stalinist dogmatism was disseminated so 
widely and consolidated so thoroughly that its remnants survived even 
the Twentieth Congress. Stalin was not in the least personally inclined to 
dogmatism; that is to say, he did not, in his political practice and 
‘theoretical’ elaboration, feel himself bound by immutable dogmas. His 
thought was rather of a dogmwatizing kind: theses and formulae were 
imposed with the force of indisputable dogma, until some new decree 
from above declared them to be outdated and surpassed, and put others in 
their place. They were imposed, moreover, not only by means of 
terror, but also—thanks to the widespread ‘personality cult’ —by a 
spontaneous process of acceptance. This involved huge masses; it also 
involved even sophisticated intellectuals or prestigious political leaders 
who, albeit not devoid of originality, were reduced to exercising a purely 
subaltern thought by the myth that unity of theory and practice had 
finally been achieved in Marxism-Leninism. It 1s thus hard to see how one 
could undertake an analysis of Stalinism while still using—as Althusser 
does—this notion of ‘Marxism-Leninism’ in an unqualified sense: that is. 
to say, without a critical demolition of the substance, not just the external 
form of the whole dogmatic construction. 


In his ‘Reply to John Lewis’, Althusser—displaying far greater 
misgivings than in the past about the use of Marxist concepts not 
-established by tradition—proposed, for his analysis of Stalinism, to 


utilize the concept of deviation, ‘which can readily be found in Marxist- 
Leninist theory’. However, if by ‘Marxism-Leninism’ is understood nor 
just the Stalinist version of Leninism but Lenin’s own thought, then the 
objection could be made that the concept of deviation ‘can be found’ with 
rather diverse meanings, which give rise to a number of ambiguities. The 
concept of ‘deviation’ about which Lenin spoke 1s quite distinct from the 
same term as used by Stalin. In his report to the Tenth Congress, ‘Or 
Party Unity and the Anarcho-Syndicalist Deviation’, Lenin definec 
clearly the sense in which he used the term. ‘A deviation is not yet a full 
blown trend. A deviation 1s something that can be rectified. People havı 
somewhat strayed or are beginning to stray from the path, but can still bs 
put right. That, in my opinion, is what the Russian word xk/on means ~$ 
emphasizes that there 1s nothing final ın it as yet, and that the matter car 
be easily rectified; it shows a desire to sound a warning and to raise th: 
question on principle in all its scope.’ For Stalin, by contrast, a deviatior 
1s a well-defined current—a lne that ıs clearly opposed to that of th 
party; it is not something ‘that can easily be rectified’, but a mortal dange 
that must be condemned and combated by all possible means.° 


In his use of the concept of ‘deviation’, Althusser oscillates between thes: 
two senses. When he speaks of the ‘Stalinian deviation’ as a capitulatiox 
to dominant bourgeois ideology, revolving around ‘the pai 
Economism/Humanism’, and as a ‘resurgence’ or form of ‘posthumov 
revenge’ of the Second International’s general tendency, he seems t 
draw near to Stalin’s usage. But when later, in ‘Elements of Self-Crit 
cism’, he speaks of his own former ‘theoreticist deviation’, he seem 
closer to Lenin’s concept. It is inconceivable that Althusser would w 
to bracket together his own ‘theoreticist deviation’ and the ‘Stalinian 
viation’. If 2 conceptual unity were asserted between these two types « 
‘deviation’, the resultant concept could only be so general as to be unuse 
able. In Lents aad Philosophy (chapter 3), Althusser had already describe 
‘deviations, however trivial they may be’ as ‘failures of theory’. Bi 
according to that definition, deviations can be found in all gre 
theoreticians, beginning with Marx and Engels, to include Stalin in suc 
a framework hardly clarifies matters, and actually leads to an unde 
estimation of the seriousness of the Stalin phenomenon. 


What then of the content that Althusser attaches to the ‘Stalinia 
deviation’, namely, ‘the pair Economism/Humanism’? Here tk 
argument becomes more complex, more difficult to define by a raph 
overview. At all events, however, it 1s easy to see that this content is to 
broad to clarify the specificity of the Stalin phenomenon; ın other word 
it does not serve to identify the ‘essential differences’. Althusser hi 
admits this after a fashion, but nevertheless stresses that his analysis 
situated ‘beyond the most obvious phenomena—which are, in spite « 
their extremely serious character, historically secondary’. The tragedi: 


8 See Lenin, Collected Works, London 1962, vol. 32, pp. 25 1—2. Lenin added that he was n 
especially attached to the term, and that he was prepared to change it tf another could » 
found that better expressed the concept 

§ See, for example, “The Right Deviation m the crsu(s)’, in Stalin, Collected Werks, Mosco 
1954, vol 12, pp. 1-113. 

See Lous Althusser, Reply to John Lewis’, in Essays m Self-Criteczsm, Loadon 197 
p 89. 
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ot Stalinism—mass terror, arbitrary repression, judicial outrages and 
monstrous trials, forced dogmatization, theoretical swindles and rampant 
bureaucratization—thus become superficial, secondary phenomena not 
worthy of the philosopher’s attention. It 1s possible, on the other hand, 
for Althusser, on this basis, to distinguish the merits of Stalin from the 
‘Stalinian deviation’, even 1f on closer examination those merits turn out 
to be nothing other than the ones Stalin attributed to himself (from the 
‘construction of socialism 1n one country’ to the tanks of Stalingrad).4 


It ıs true that, in comparison with certain of his earlier ‘theoreticist’ 
naivities, Althusser is now more circumspect regarding the ‘merits of 
Stalin’. Thus he has dropped his recognition of Stalin’s supposed 
‘theoretical discernment’ concerning problems of the Marxist dialectic, 
and talks instead of the ‘economist evolutionism’ of “Dialectical 
Materialism and Historical Materalism’’’. He 1s also no longer inclined to 
treat Stalin’s ‘Foundations of Leninism’ as a faithful summary of 
Lenin’s thought, but is content to range among Stalin’s ‘historical’ merits 
the fact that ‘millions of Communists learned, even if Stalin “taught” 
them in dogmatic form, that there existed principles of Lenins 13 What 
this amounts to is an ambiguous conclusion, perhaps tentative, but one 
which in any case oscillates between cnticism of the ‘Stalinian deviation’ 
and partial rehabilitation of Stalin’s historical role. When all 1s said and 
done—let us state frankly—replacement of the explanatory concept 
‘personality cult’ by the more ambitious one of ‘deviation’ has not been of 
inuch assistance in resolving the problems and overcoming the difficulties 
of a scientific analysis of Stalinism. 


The Last Phase 


Apparently Althusser himself has become aware of this in the most recent 
phase of his reflection on the subject: I am referring to his preface to 
Lecourt’s book on Lysenko. This exhibits both a higher degree of 
theoretical concision (though it is weakened rather than strengthened in 
places by the tone of polemical exaggeration), and a conceptual 
elaboration more appropriate to the object of investigation. In ‘Elements 
of Self-Criticism’, Althusser, drawing a distinction between the concepts 
of error and destation, had given primacy to the latter, seen as a key concept 
for tackling the problem of Stalinism (whereas the former was affected by 
mustrust of the rationalist opposition between truth and error). Now, 
however, the concept of ‘error’ has once more become central. The term 
‘deviation’ is still used, but only as a subordinate variant of the concept of 
error. 


We are presented in effect with the rough outline of a Marxist 
phenomenology of error—an outline which perhaps deserves to be 
further developed and enriched.!* The statement that ‘the class struggle is 





UTbid,p 91. 

WTbid 

™ Among other things, Althusser here rejects the prejudice according to which Marust 
analysis may employ oaly those concepts which ‘can be found’ in the tradition of ‘Marnusm- 
Lentousm’ If, in the course of analyus, it 1s necessary ‘to produce new concepts, who 1s there 
to forbid it” (Cf. Dominique Lecourt, Lyssoche. Histeere réells d sae ‘scrence prolitarieane’ 
Avant-propos de Louis Althusser, Paris 1976, p. 10. NLB edition forthcoming.) 
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sever conducted in a transparent torm’ does Iluminate a tundamenta 
point, without which the theory of class struggle is reduced to : 
rhetorical and voluntanstic banality. Such ‘transparency’ coul 
appear only if a class were to attain definitive unity, once and forever; bu 
what Althusser stresses is precisely the fact that the working class ‘mus 
contiaxal/y forge its own unity’ in a process of contradictory relations tha 
dominate ıt (the same could be said, it seems to me, of every social class 
even the bourgeoisie). “That 1s why, caught in a system of relations tha 
dominates it, the class struggle is necessarily studded with errors, whicl 
at times may be dramatic or tragic.’ These errors cannot be regarded a 
the work of the Hegelian ‘ruse of reason’, which makes use of them ti 
achieve its own aims without ever dirtying its hands. For, whatever 
level of consciousness reached ın the course of the struggle, it ‘unfolds 
the absence of a higher organ empowered to pass judgment from above’ 
Althusser can thus speak of ‘error without truth, deviation without 
norm’. ‘An uncontrolled rift, hesitation, aberration, defeat or crisis 
which slowly develops or suddenly gapes in reality, a reality withou 
truth or norm: that 1s error or deviation.” 


By itself, this conceptual framework is naturally not sufficient to accoun 
for the historical content of Stalinism; but it seems to me an excellen 
instrument for establishing precise criteria for judgement that will be c 
use in the analysis. If an ‘error’ 1s any ‘rift that gapes in reality’, whateve 
1ts nature or extent, then how can we characterize the specific rift « 
Stalinism? Today, Althusser is not ın any doubt: ıt involved a ‘coloss: 
error’. Let us say then: an aberration. This feature may have something t 
do with the difficulnes of analysis, but Althusser would rather not tak 
that into account. He prefers to follow a course which, on the one hand,‘ 
not at all consistent with his premisses and, on the other, paradoxi 
risks leading to an implicit, 1f partial revaluation of Stalinism. Here, to 
there appears a remnant of the old ‘theoreticist deviation’. If error is a ri 
that gapes ın reality, in the absence of an immutable normative truth, the 
analysis of error must be derived from analysis of reality, rather than fro» 
supposed general rules on the ‘handling of errors’. Althusser’s whole lir 
of reasoning hinges instead on a rule formulated by Lenin, and here give 
an absolute status, according to which failure to analyse an error may | 
more serious than the error itself. It follows (or there 1s a risk that th 
conclusion will be drawn) that failure to analyse Stalinism, even after tl 
denunciations of the Twentieth Congress and the ‘corrective’ measur 
that succeeded it, is more serious, something worse than Stalinism itse? 
Is it legitimate to draw that conclusion? 


The Chinese Communists have adopted a more forthright position. Fy 
them, it was not Stalinism but its denunciation at the Twentieth Congre 
that constituted a ‘colossal error’; hence they openly call for tl 
rehabilitation of Stalin and of his talents as a ‘Marxist-Leninisr 


M Lecourt does not seem to have understood this when he judges Marx’s Preface to t 
Contribution te the Crits of Politcal Econemy to be ‘theoretically ambiguous’ since it giv 
an account ‘of histoncal evolution, without saying a word about social classes’! In realy 
there is no text which provides a clearer and more coacise explanation of the eriga of class 
and class struggle (provided, of course, that one abandons the idea that Mar 
philosophical texts have a purely ostensive character). See Lecourt, op Ct., p. 145. 

1 Tbid., p 12 
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Althusser’s srleace on this false historical perspective is certainly 
ambivalent and, ın some respects, disturbing; but I shall not go so far as 
to say that ıt is wore serious than the Chinese error. I shall simply say that 
the exaltation of Stalin by the Chinese poses a problem that cannot be 
ignored or evaded, as Althusser has done till now. Especially since he is 
now coming to reject what he wrote in the ‘Reply to John Lewis’: 
namely, that the only ‘left-wing’ critique of Stalinism had been ‘a concrete 
critique, one which exists in the facts, in the struggle, ın the line, in the 
practices, their principles and their forms, of the Chinese Revolution. A 
silent critique, which speaks through its actions, the result of the political 
and ideological struggles of the Revolution, from the Long March to the 
Cultural Revolution and its results.”!6 Today, Althusser rightly rejects the 
method of ‘silent critique’, drawn without analysis solely from the facts, 
from practice; and it 1s 1n this context that he invokes Lenin. 


The Correction of Errors 


The meaning and scope of Lenin’s position are perfectly clear. In the 
course of the struggle, errors are inevitable, and they must be corrected if 
defeat is to be avoided. But an error cannot be corrected unless it 1s 
recognized, and it can be corrected only by an analysis that uncovers its 
roots. Otherwise, the error grows bigger, producing ever worse effects, 
until it becomes irreparable. That 1s why failure to analyse an error can be 
more serious than the orginal act. Of course, all this refers to errors 
which analysis proves capable of correcting before they degenerate. But 
what is to be done when an inadequate analysis does not allow the roots of 
an error to be extirpated, and the error grows to ‘colossal’ size, thus 
making its correction in practice correspondingly more difficult. Should 
we rule out completely partial corrections, which at least make it possible 
to eliminate the most harmful aspects of the error and to prevent the rift 
that gapes in reality from tuming into an abyss capable of swallowing up 
everything that has been built? Lenin did not have to deal with this 
problem, and so we shall have to get by on our own. 


Althusser’s polemical exasperation leads him to attribute the inadequacy 
of analysis of Stalinism to a straightforward political resolve on the part of 
the Soviet leaders. The existence of such a resolve would have to be 
clearly demonstrated, but 1s in principle doubtful. If it is true that ‘the 
handling of error is always political and calls politics into play’, we should 
nevertheless bear in mind what Althusser has himself explained so 
clearly: that the class struggle is dominated by a process of contradictory 
relations, by reason of which ‘it 1s never conducted in a transparent form’. 
Political resolve 1s not enough to establish what can bs dome: to think 
otherwise leads to a form of self-delusion, which even Stalin’s ruthless 
determination could not escape. Moreover, as Althusser well knows, a 
right-wing critique of Stalinism is always possible—and precise social 
roots have made it actual. As an sdeological critique, it is independent of the 
subjective intentions of its proponents. It is not enough to dismiss ıt or 
counterpose a ‘left-wing’ critique, which is often nothing more than a 
simple statement of subjective aims. The contradictory character of this 
Process must be overcome by political means which are capable of 


18 See ‘Reply to John Lewis’, op at., p. 92 
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effectively correcting errors without replacing them with still worse ones. 
Such means are not easy to find, and results are often deceptive, but the 
problem cannot be resolved by a simple act of political will. Althusser can 
himself testify that it was not lack of political resolve that led him to 
advance theoretical formulae which he later found 1t necessary to discard. 


The above argument !s not a justification of Stalinist practices, still less of 
their clumsy tdeological disguise. It is impermissible to present the 
difficulties of an analysis of Stalinism as a pretext to take refuge in a 
renunciation or suspension of criticism. Althusser’s propositions on the 
state of Marxist philosophy seem to me to reveal a serious commitment to 
critical analysis; even if some of them are unacceptable, they cannot By 
simply ignored. 


Just as Althusser no longer finds room in his new theoretical construction 
for ambiguous concessions regarding Stalin’s ‘historical ments’, so does 
he seem to have left behind his earlier tendency to accord him theoretical 
talents in such fields as dialectics. Today he openly talks of ‘a reactionary 
caricature of Marxist philosophy’ and of the collapse of ‘philosophy into 
ideological practice’. According to this conception, the legacy of 
Stalinism is expressed in the persistent inclination to cultivate a servile 
philosophy that accepts its subordination to political practice, and that 
specifically functions as a technique of legitimation of power (at best 
allocating to the most inoffensive intellectuals autonomous regions of 
lifeless academicism, to be used for international cultural exchanges). 
This ideological function of ‘dialectical materialism’ 1s perhaps more 
extensive, and also more sterile, than Althusser seems prepared to admit. 
Following Lecourt, he suggests the thesis of a corporate “internal a 
ideology’, whose function 1s to bind to the state power social layers d+ 
‘intellectuals’ destined to occupy subordinate roles ın the organization of 
the masses. Historical materialism here risks being tied to the Procustean 
bed of the sociology of knowledge, which reduces all science to the 
ideology of social groups. As against this, the possibilities of a direct mass 
use of this ‘state ideology’ of ‘dialectical materialism’ seem to be 
confirmed by its spontaneous resurgence in other lands, wherever the 
need of simplifying formulae 1s felt. 


Finally, we must still consider the rather summary procedure whereby 
Althusser, describing as ‘ontological’ the version of Marxist philosophy 
given by Stalin ın the chapter of the Short Cowrse already cited, traces the 
roots of this phenomenon to ‘certain earlier contradictions of Marxis 
philosophy, already apparent ın the texts of Marx and Engels’. There is: 
danger ın this of under-estimating what is most significant in the Stalinis: 
version of Marxist philosophy: its philosophical dilettantism. Shored up bt 
the force of dogma, this dilettantism has had and continues to havea mos 
pernicious political function. It must be subjected to fundamenta 
cnticism by anyone concerned to restore to Marxist philosophy both ıt 
theoretical stature and tts real political ‘power’. For it is this dilettantisn. 
which enabled Stalin to cause the greatest harm, and not only in the fiek 
of philosophy. For example, it blackened the very idea of socialism, anda 
once the concept and the practice of a society which, 10 so far as it x 
striving to build socialism, cannot but have the characteristics of < 
transitional society, based on transitional soctal relations—in othe 
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words, as Lenin understood, relations in which elements of socialism and 
of capitalism are intertwined. 


Althusser is right to think that inadequactes in the analysis of Stalinism’ 
are basically linked to the question: ‘What then are the social relations 
that constitute the present-day Soviet social formation?!’ But ever since 
Stalin proclaimed overnight that the Soviet Union, though not yet a 
classless society (which is what, until then, ‘socialist society’ had meant), 
bad nonetheless comp/sfed the construction of socialism, we have found 
ourselves in the following situation. Recognition of the fact that Soviet 
society has not yet gone beyond the historical period of transitiop is 
tantamount for some to a disgraceful attack on the ‘ideological’ prestige 
of a consolidated power, while for others it amounts to an admission that 
a new form of conflict-ridden society has appeared which deserves to be 
overthrown in the name of the class struggle. There are few Marxists who 
are convinced that only upon the basis of such a recognition is it possible 
to move.forward ın analysing the specific contradictions of a transitional 
society, and that only in this way will it at last be possible to sever the 
roots of the ‘colossal error’ of yesterday and of its tentacular 
contemporary survivals. 


Althusser 1s certainly not to blame if the difficulties of analysing Stalinism 
do not seem on the point of being overcome—1f this ‘history’ has not yet 
‘ended’. But we shall be able to say we have contributed to the renewal 
and development of Marxist philosophy only ıf we do our share to 
prevent this ‘history’ from being ‘endless’. 


Translated by Patrick Camiller 





17 ‘Avant-propos’, Lecourt, op. at, p 16 
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Operation Carlota 


-4 


The United States first made known the presence of Cuban troops in Angola in: 
an official statement of 24 November 1975. Three months later, during a short 
visit to Venezuela, Henry Kissinger remarked in private to President Carlos 
_ Andrés Pérez: ‘Our intelligence services have grown so bad that we only found 
tout that Cubans were being sent to Angola after they were already there.’ At that 
moment, there were many Cuban troops, military specialists and civilian tech- 
nicians in Angola—more even thar Kissinger imagined. Indeed, there were so 
many ships anchored in the bay of Luanda that President Agostinho Neto, 
counting them from his window, felt a very characteristic shudder of modesty. 
‘It’s not right’, he said to a functionary personally close to him. ‘If they go on like 
that, the Cubans will ruin themselves.’ It is unlikely that even the Cubans had 
foreseen that their solidarity aid to the Angolan people would reach such 
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propornons. ıt nad peen clear to them right trom the start, however, that 
the action had to be swift, decisive, and at all costs successful. 


Contact was first established between the Cuban revolution and the MPLA 
in August 1965, when Che Guevara was taking part in the guerrilla 
struggle in the Congo. Relations were subsequently strengthened, and ın 
1966 Neto himself, accompanied by Endo, the commander-in-chief of the 
MPLA Who was later to die in the war, made a trip to Cuba where they met 
Fidel Castro. Thereafter, owing to the conditions of the struggle in 
Angola, these contacts became sporadic again. Only in May 1975, when 
the Portuguese were preparing to withdraw from their African colonies, 
did the Cuban commandant Flavio Bravo meet Neto in Brazzaville. Th 
MPLA leader asked for assistance with the transport of an arms shipment 
and raised the possibility of wider forms of aid. These talks were followed 
three months later by the visit to Luanda of a Cuban delegation led by 
Commandante Raúl Diaz Argūlles; this time Neto madé a more specific 
(but no more ambitious) request for a group of instructors to set up and 
run four military training centres. 


The Reactionary Assault 


Even a superficial observer of the Angolan situation could have seen that 
Neto’s request was a typical expression of his modesty. Although the 
MPLA, founded in 1956, was the oldest liberation movement in Angola, 
and although it alone possessed a broad popular base and a social, 
political and economic programme suited to conditions in the country, 
nevertheless 1t found itself in a less favourable military position than the 
others. It had Soviet weapons, but not the personnel capable of handling, 
them. By contrast, the well trained and equipped troops of the Zarré 
regular army, who first entered Angola on 25 March, had proclaimed ın 
Carmona a de facto government headed by Holden Roberto—the brother- 
in-law of Mobutu and leader of the rnLa—whose links with the cIa were 
public knowledge. To the west lay the Zambian-backed unrra under the 
command of Jonas Savimbi—an unprincipled adventurer who had 
collaborated continuously with the Portuguese army and the foreign 
exploiter companies. Lastly, South African regular troops had crossed 
into Southern Angola from occupied Namibia on 5 August, ostensibly to 
protect the dams of the Raucana-Caluaqua hydro-electric complex. 


All these forces, drawing on enormous economic and military means of 
support, were ready to draw an impenetrable ring around Luanda on the 
eve of 11 November—the day when the Portuguese were due to abandon 
that huge, rich and beautiful termtory where they had prospered for five 
centuries. Thus, when the Cubans received Neto’s appeal, they did not / 
limit themselves to strict fulfilment of its points: they decided to send at 
once a contingent of 480 specialists, who in the space of six months would 
set up four traiming centres and organize sixteen infantry battalions and 
twenty-five mortar batteries and anti-aircraft machine-gun emplace- 
ments. These were supplemented with a team of doctors, 115 vehicles and 
a suitable communications network. 


This initial contingent’travelled out in three improvised ships. The only 
passenger vessel, E/ Vsetaam Heroico, had been bought by the dictator 
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Fulgencio Batista in 1956 from a Dutch company and converted into a 
training ship. The other two—E/ Coral Island and La Plata—were hastily 
modified merchant ships; the way in which they were loaded illustrates 
extremely well the foresight and boldness with which the Cubans faced 
up to the predicament of Angola. It may seem strange that the Cubans 
took their own motor-fuel with them. For Angola is a petrol-producing 
country, whereas Cuba’s main source of supply is half-way across the 
world in the Soviet Union. However, the Cubans preferred to take no 
chances and loaded 1,000 tonnes of petrol on the first three ships. E/ 
Vietnam Heroico carried 200 tonnes in 55-gallon tanks, sailing with the 
holds open so that the gases could escape; La Plata actually carried petrol 
on the deck. The night they finished loading the cargo coincided with a 
Cuban popular fiesta: rockets burst in the sky and the pyrotechnical 
wonders extended right into Havana harbour, where a stray spark would 
have reduced those three floating arsenals to ashes. Fidel Castro himself 
came to see them off—as he was to do with every contingent that left for 
Angola—and after 1ospecting their travelling conditions, he let slip a 
sentence that was all the more his own for its apparently casual character: 
‘At any rate’, he said, ‘you’ll be more comfortable than on the Grama.’ 


There was no guarantee that the Portuguese soldiers would allow the 
Cuban instructors to land. On 26 July, after the mpLa’s first request for aid 
had already been received, Castro asked Colonel Otelo Saraiva de 
Carvalho, who was then in Havana, to obtain the Portuguese 
government’s authorization for the dispatch ‘of Cuban supplies to 
Angola. Carvalho promised to arrange it, but no further reply ever 
arrived. Nonetheless, E/ Vietnam Heroio put in to Puerto Amboim at 
6.30 a.m. on 4 October, and E/ Coral Island arrived at Punta Negra on 7 
October, followed four days later by Le Plata. No one had given 
permission for them to come. But nor had anyone opposed ıt. 


The Cuban instructors were received as planned by the MPLA and 
ummediately opened up the four training schools. One of these was 30 
kilometres east of Luanda at Delatando (called Salazar by the 
Portuguese); another at the Atlantic port of Benguela; the third at 
Saurtmo (formerly Enrique de Carvalho) in the remote and desolate 
eastern province of Lunda, where the Portuguese had destroyed a 
military base before withdrawing; and the fourth in the Cabinda enclave 
By that time Holden Roberto’s troops were so close to Luanda that a 
Cuban artillery instructor at Delatando, who was giving his students one 
of their first lessons, could actually see the mercenaries’ armoured cars 
advancing. On 23 October, 2 mechanized brigade of the South African 
regular army entered the country from Namibia and, within three days, 
had occupied the towns of Sa da Bandeira and Mogamedes without 
meeting any resistance. It was like a Sunday drive: the South Africans 
played festive music on cassette-decks fitted to their tanks. In the north, 
the leader of a mercenary column conducted operations from a Honda 
sports car, seated beside a blonde film actress. The column moved 
forward with a holiday air, neglecting to send out advance patrols, and ıt 
could not even have realized where the rocket came from that blew the car 
to pieces. All that was found in the woman’s bag was a gala dress, a bikini 
and an invitation card to the victory celebrations in Luanda that Holden 
Roberto had already prepared. 


By the end of that week, the South Africans had penetrated Angola to a 
depth of more than 600 kilometres and were advancing on Luanda at 
some 70 kilometres a day. On 3 November, they attacked the sparsely 
occupied Benguela training centre for new recruits. So the Cuban 
instructors had to abandon classes and face up to the invaders with their 
trainee soldiers, to whom they gave instruction between battles. Even the 
doctors revived their military skills and went off to the trenches. The 
MPLA leaders, who had been prepared for a guerrilla struggle rather than a 
full-scale war, then understood that only an urgent appeal for 
international solidarity would enable them to rout this concerted attack 
by neighbouring states, supported by the most rapacious and destructive 
resources of imperialism. X 


Cuban Internationalism 


The spint of internationalism 1s a traditional quality of the Cubans. 
Although the revolution strengthened and defined ıt in accordance with 
the principles of Marxism, the essence of this spirit was already well 
established in the actions and writings of José Marti. This fighting ` 
commitment has been evident in Latin America, Africa and Asia. Thus. 
even before the Cuban revolution declared its socialist character, it was 
giving such considerable aid to the Algerian FLN in its war against French 
colonialism that the De Gaulle government retaliated by banning Cabana 
de Astacién flights over France. Later, at a time when Cuba was itself 
devastated by Hurricane Flora, a battalion of Cuban internationalist 
fighters was sent to defend Algeria ageinst Morocco. In fact, no 
contemporary African liberation movement has been unable to count on | 
Cuban solidarity, whether expressed in material and arms or in the. 
training of military and civil technicians and specialists. Mozambique 
(since 1963), Guinea-Bissau (since 1965), Cameroun and Sierra Leone 
have all at one time or another requested and received forms of solidanty 
aid. The president of the Republic of Guinea, Sékou Touré, repulsed a 
mercenary landing with the assistance of 2 Cuban unit. Commandante 
Pedro Rodriguez Peralta, now a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, was captured by the Portuguese in Guinea- 
Bissau and imprisoned for several years. When Agostinho Neto called on 
Angolan students in Portugal to go to study in the socialist countries, 
many were received by Cuba; today they are all engaged in the 
construction of socialism in Angola—some of them in prominent 
positions. One example is Minga, an economust, currently the Angolan 
Minister of Finance. Others are the geological engineer Enrique Dos 
Santos, who married a Cuban and 1s now a member of the wpa Central 
Committee; Mantos, an agronomic engineer and present head of the } 
Mulitary Academy; and N’Dalo, who in his student days distinguished 
himself as Cuba’s leading footballer and who is now second-in-command 
of the Angolan First Brigade.* 


However, nothing illustrates the duration and intensity of the Cuban 
presence in Africa better than the fact that Che Guevara himself, at the 
prime of his life and the height of his fortunes, went off to fight in the 


"Some of these are sems de guerre, which have been carned over into the period of power 
Jacobo Caetano, for example, has kept his underground name: ‘Immortal Monster’. 
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guerrilla war in the Congo. He left Cuba on 25 April 1965—the very same 
day on which he submitted his resignation letter to Fidel Castro, giving 
up his rank of commandant and everything else that legally tied him to the 
government. He travelled out alone on commercial airlines, under cover 
of an assumed name and an appearance only slightly altered by two expert 
touches. His executive case contained works of literature and numerous 
inhalers to relieve his insatiable asthma; he would while away the dull 
hours 1n hotel rooms playing endless games of chess with himself. Three 
months later, he met up in the Congo with 200 Cuban troops who had 
travelled from Havana in a ship loaded with arms. The precise obyect of 
Che’s mission was to train guerrillas for the National Council of the 
Revolution, which was fighting against Moise Tshombe—that puppet of 
the Belgian ex-colons and the international mining companies. 
Lumumba had been murdered, and although the titular head of the 
National Council of the Revolution was Gaston Soumaliot, the person 
really in command of operations was Laurent Cavila, based at his Kigona 
hideout on the opposite shore of Lake Tanganyika. This situation 
undoubtedly helped Che Guevara to keep his real identity secret, and for 
even greater security he did not appear as the principal leader of the 
mission. That is why he was known by the alias Tatu, which is the Swahili 
word for the number two. 


Che Guevara remained in the Congo from April to December 1965, not 
only training guerrillas but leading them into battle and fighting by their 
side. His personal links with Fidel Castro, which have been the subject of 
so much speculation, did not weaken at any moment: the two maintained 
permanent and friendly contact by means of an excellent communications 
system. After Tshombe was overthrown, the Congolese asked the 
Cubans to withdraw in order to facilitate the conclusion of an armistice. 
Che left as he had come: without a sound. He took a regular flight to Dar- 
es-Salaam, keeping his head buried in a book of chess problems which he 
read and re-read throughout the six-hour journey. In the next seat, his 
Cuban adjutant tried to fend off the political commussar of the Zanzibar 
army—an old admirer of Che who spoke of him incessantly all the way to 
Dar-es-Salaam, trying to capture his attention and make him tum his 
head. 


In that fleeting, anonymous passage through Africa, Che Guevara was to 
sow a seed that no one will destroy. Some of his men went on to 
Brazzaville, to train guerrilla units for the parcc (then led by Amilcar 
Cabral) and especially for the wpia. One of these columns later entered 
Angola in secret and, under the name ‘Camilo Cienfuegos Column’, 
joined the struggle against the Portuguese. Another infiltrated into 
Cabinda and later crossed the river Congo to implant itself in the Dembo 
region—the birthplace of Agostinho Neto, where the fight against the 
Portuguese had been going on for five centuries. Thus the recent Cuban 
aid to Angola resulted not from a passing impulse, but from the constant 
policy of the revolution towards Africa. This tme, however, there was a 
new and dramatic element involved in the delicate Cuban decision. It was 
no longer a question simply of sending help, but of embarking upon a 
large-scale regular war, over six thousand miles away, at an incalculable 
economic and human cost and with many unpredictable political 
consequences. 


The American Dilemma 


The possibility that the United States would intervene openly, instead of 
through mercenaries and South Africa as it had done hitherto, was 
undoubtedly one of the most disturbing unknowns. However, a rapid 
analysis of the following factors suggested that Washington would at 
least think several times before going ahead. The United States was just 
emerging from the Vietnam débâcle and the Watergate scandal with a 
president whom no one had elected. The cra was a prisoner of Congress 
and stood deeply compromised in the eyes of public opinion. The 
government had to avoid appearing as the ally of racist South Africa in 
front of both the majority of African countries and the Black popune, 
of the United States itself. Finally, the country was then in the throes 
the presidential election campaign and the feverish bicentenary 
celebrations. Moreover, the Cubans could safely rely on the solidarity and 
material aid of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, even 
though they were also aware of the possible implications of the operation 
for the policy of peaceful coexistence and international détente. The 
problems involved in this irreversible decision were clearly too great and 
complex to be resolved in twenty-four hours. Nevertheless, just twenty- 
four hours later on 5 November, at a large and calm meeting, the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Cuba reached its decision without 
wavering. Contrary to numerous assertions, it was a sovereign and 
independent act by Cuba; the Soviet Union was informed not before, but 
after the decision had been made. On another such 5 November, in 1843, 
a slave called Black Carlota, working on the Trunvirato plantation in the 
Matanzas region, had taken up her machete at the head of a slave rebellion. 
in which she lost her life. It was ın homage to her that the solidarity acoj 
in Angola bore her name: Operation Carlota. 





Operation Carlota began with the dispatch over a period of thirteen days 
of a 650-man battalion, strengthened by special troops. They were 
transported to Luanda airport itself, then still occupied by the 
Portuguese, in successive flights from the military section of Havana José 
Marti airport. Their brief was to halt the drive of the enemy forces agains» 
the Angolan capital until the Portuguese withdrew, and then to suppore 
the resistance while awaiting reinforcement by sea. But the men who lef 
on the first two flights were convinced that they were already too late, anc 
their sole remaining hope was to save Cabinda. 


The first contingent left at 4.00 p.m. on 7 November, on a special Cxban: 
ds Aviación flight, attended by two regular stewardesses; the acroplan 
was one of the legendary Bristol Britannia turbo-prop BB 2188 whick 
have been discontinued by their British manufacturers and pensioned o 

throughout the world. The passengers remember clearly being a total o' 
eighty-two, since there were the same number on board the Grasma 
Dressed in holiday clothing with no military insignia, and carrying 
briefcases and their own ordinary passports, they had the look of healthy 
tourists roasted by the Caribbean sun. The members of the special-force: 
battalion, who come under the Ministry of the Interior rather than the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces, are skilled fighters with a high ideologica 
and political level; some have academic degrees, read a great deal and ar 

constantly concerned with intellectual excellence. Thus their cover o 
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civilian holiday-makers must have come as no surprise to them. But 
inside their cases were machine-guns; and the cargo hold of the aircraft 
was filled not with holiday gear but with a fine load of light artillery, 
personal firearms, three 75 mm guns and three 82 mm mortars. The only 
modification to the aeroplane was a floor hatch that enabled the weapons 
to be removed via the passenger compartment in case of emergency. 


The first stop to take on fuel was made in Barbados, in the middle of a 
tropical storm; the main purpose of the next (five-hour) stop in Gunea- 
Bissau was to await nightfall before flying on secretly to Brazzaville. The 
Cubans made use of this time to sleep—the most terrible sleep they had 
ever had, since there were so many mosquitoes in the airport sheds that 
the bed-sheets were soaked with blood. Mobutu, with his proverbial 
arrogance, has said that Brazzaville is illuminated by the glow of 
Kinshasa—the modern brightly lit capital of Zaire. And he is right about 
that. The two cities are situated opposite each other on the river Congo, 
and their airports are so close that the first Cuban pilots had to take great 
care not to land on an enemy runway. They managed to do this without 
mishap, and, their lights extinguished to avoid observation from the 
other bank, remained in Brazzaville just long enough to listen to radio 
reports on the situation in Angola. The mpLa commandant Xieto, who 
kept on good terms with the Portuguese commissioner, had obtained his 
permission for the Cubans to land. And that is what they did, at 10.00 
p-m. on 8 November under a torrential downpour and with no guidance 
from the control-tower. Fifteen minutes later, when the second plane 
arrived, three ships were just leaving Cuba loaded with an artillery 
regiment, a battalion of motorized troops, and a number of rocket- 
launcher crews; they began to unload in Angola on 27 November. On the 
enemy side, Holden Roberto’s columns were so close that a few hours 
earlier they had killed an old native woman ın a bombardment aimed at 
the Cuban concentration at Gran Farni barracks. There was no time for 
rest. The soldiers changed into olive-green uniform, joined the ranks of 
the mpLa, and went off to battle. 


For security reasons, the Cuban press had not divulged the mission to 
Angola. But as usually happens in Cuba with such delicate military 
matters, the operation was a secret jealously guarded by eight million 
people. The First Congress of the Communist Party—the centre of a kind 
of national obsession throughout the year and now due to be held in a few 
weeks’ time—began to take on a new dimension. 


Volunteers 


The first stage of the procedure for forming volunteer units was a 
personal communication to members of the front-line reserve, which 
comprises all males between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, and to 
former members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces. They were 
summoned by telegram to their appropriate military committee. 
Although no reason was given, it was so evident that anyone who 
thought he had the military capability rushed to his local committee 
without waiting for a telegram to arnve. A great deal of effort was 
required to prevent the conversion of this massive solicitude into a state 
of national disorder. 
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‘Lhe selection criteria were as strict as the urgency of the situatiop 
allowed: not only mulitary qualifications and physical and moral 
attributes, but also work record and political formation were taken into 
account by the committees. But despite this rigour, there were numerous 
cases where volunteers managed to slip through the selection filters. 


There was the qualified engineer, for example, who passed himself off as a 
lorry driver; or the high functionary who successfully posed as a 
mechanic; or the woman who was very nearly accepted as a private 
soldier. One boy left without his father’s permission, only to meet him 
later in Angola, since he too had gone without telling his family. In 
contrast, one twenty-year old sergeant could in no way gain the necessar> 
authorization, and had to put up with an affront to his wachiswo when his 
journalist mother and doctor father were sent out. A number of common 
prisoners begged to be selected, but none of them was even considered. 


The first woman to leave had been turned down several times on the 
grounds that ‘it is much harder there for a woman’. At the beginning of 
December she was preparing to stow away, and with the help of a 
photographer comrade had already stored her clothes in the hold, when 
she learned that she had been chosen to go legally by aeroplane. Her name 
is Esther Lilia Dfaz Rodriguez—a twenty-three-year-old former 
schoolmistress who joined the Revolutionary Armed Forces in 1969 and 
distinguished herself ın shooting. She went with three of her brothers: 
César, Rubén and Erineldo. All four went on their own initiative, and. 
without consulting each other, told the same story to their mother—thaw 
they were taking part in army manoeuvres at Camaguey in connection 
with the Party Congress They all returned safe and sound, and althoug, 
their mother was proud that they had gone to Angola, she did not forgive 
them for lying about the Camaguey manoeuvres. 


Conversations with repatriated soldiers show that some Cubans hac 
peculiar motives of their own for wishing to go to Angola. At least one 
had no other aim than to defect, and he later hijacked a Portugues: 
aeroplane to Lisbon, where he applied for asylum. No one was forced tc 
go: indeed, before leaving, each person had to sign a statement that he 
was a volunteer. Some refused to go and were exposed to all kinds o 
public scorn and private contempt. But there can be no doubt that the 
immense majority left for Angola filled with the conviction that they wer» 
performing an act of political solidarity, and with the same consciousnes 
and bravery that marked the rout of the Bay of Pigs landing fifteen year 
earlier. That is why Operation Carlota was not a simple expedition bv 
professional soldiers, but a genuine people’s war. 

} 
The Logistic Achievement 


For nine months the mobilization of human and material resource 
constituted an epic feat of audacity. The decrepit Britannias, patched uy 
with lyushin 18 brakes, kept up a constant and almost unbelievable flow 
Although their maximum load 1s normally 185,000 pounds, they ofte: 
broke all records by flying with 194,000. The pilots, who are usually 
restricted to seventy-five flying hours a month, logged up more than 200 
As a rule, each of the three Britannias in service carried two full crews 
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who would change over in mid-flight. But one pilot remembers being on 
duty for the whole of a fifty-hour round trip, forty-three hours of which 
were spent in the air. “There are moments’, he said, with no claim to 
heroism, ‘when you cannot possibly get more tired than you already are.’ 
Owing to their exhaustion and the constant time changes, the pilots and 
stewardesses lost all sense of time, orientating themselves solely by their 
bodily needs: they ate only when they were hungry, and slept only when 


they felt sleepy. 


The route from Havana to Luanda is a desolate one, and in today’s jet age 
1t 1s impossible to obtain wind reports relating to the Britannia’s cruising 
altitude of 18-20,000 feet. With no idea of the conditions awaiting them 
on arrival, the Cuban pilots would follow unknown flight paths, keeping 
to illegal heights in order to save fuel. On the most dangerous stretch 
between Brazzaville and Luanda, there was no airport at which to make 
an emergency landing. Moreover, the soldiers travelled with loaded guns, 
and, ın order to lighten the load, explosives were removed from their 
cases and missiles from their protective sheaths. 


The United States hit at the Butannia’s weakest point: its short range. 
When Washington secured a Barbados government ban on refuelling 
stops, the Cubans established a route across the Atlantic from Holguin, in 
the far east of Cuba, to the Isla da Sal in the Cape Verde islands. They were 
like trapeze-artists without a safety net, for on the outward journey the 
planes arrived with barely enough fuel left for two ours in the air, whilst 
on the return flight, owing to adverse winds, they ended up with only one 
hour’s reserves. However, even that route had to be discontinued, in 
order not to expose the defenceless Cape Verde islands to danger. 
Thereafter, four extra petrol tanks were fitted to the aircraft cabin, which 
made ıt possible to fly non-stop from Holguin to Brazzaville—albeit with 
thirty fewer passengers. The other solution of making a stop in Guyana 
did not prove practicable, both because the runway was too short and 
because Texaco (the company which exploits Guyana’s petroleum 
resources) refused to sell fuel. The Cubans tried to get round this by 
sending a ship-load of petrol to Guyana, but through some mysterious 
accident 1t became contaminated with earth and water. Despite all these 
acute difficulties, the Guyana government stood firm in solidarity with 
the Cubans until the us ambassador personally threatened to bombard 
and destroy Georgetown airport. The aircraft were serviced in half the 
normal time, and one pilot remembers flying on several occasions 
without radar; no one can recall, however, an actual instrument failure. It 
was in these indescribable conditions that 101 flights were made during 
the course of the war. 


Transport by sea was no less dramatic. In the only two passenger ships, 
each of 4,000 tonnes, all the free space was converted into sleeping 
accommodation and latrines were improvised in the night-club, bars and 
corridors. For a number of joumeys, the normal capacity of 226 
passengers was tripled. Even cargo ships, which carned a crew of eighty, 
managed to transport over a thousand passengers as well as arms, 
explosives and armoured cars. Field kitchens had to be put together in the 
lounges and cargo holds, and, in order to save water, disposable plates 
and yogurt containers were used for eating and drinking. Washing was 
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done in ballast tanks and some fifty latrines emptying over the side were 
assembled on deck. Towards the end of six months of exceptional 
performance, the tred machinery of the oldest ships began to break 
down. This was the only ground of exasperation for the first repatriated 
soldiers, whose anxious return was delayed for several days by a blockage 
of El Vietnam Heroico’s filters. When the other ships in the convoy were 
forced to wait for it, some of their passengers understood Che Guevara’s ` 
statement that the rate of advance of a guernilla group is determined by 
the man who marches the slowest. At the time, these obstacles were all the 
more worrying since the Cuban ships were subjected to all kinds of 
provocation by us destroyers, which followed them for days on end, and 
by warplanes that menacingly buzzed and photographed them. Ne 


No serious sanitary problems arose in spite of the harsh conditions of a 
voyage that lasted about twenty days. In the total of forty-two trips made 
during the six months of war, the medical services on board had to face up 
to only two operations—one for appendicitis and one for hernia—and to 
a single outbreak of diarrhoea caused by a tin of meat. More difficult to 
contain was the epidemic that affected members of the crew: they wanted. 
at any price to stay and fight in Angola. One of them—a junior officer in 
the reserves—found a way to obtain an olive-green uniform, mingled 
with the disembarking troops, and stayed on undetected. He became one 
of those fine intelligence officers who so excelled during the war. 


Defeat Threatens 


The arrival of Soviet material aid by various channels necessitated 
constant supply of skilled personnel able to handle and give instruction Pg 
the handling of new weapons and complex equipment that were as yet 
unknown to the Angolans. At the end of November, the Cuban Chief of 
Staff went in person to Angola. It then seemed justifiable to do everything 
possible to avoid defeat. But the truth is that loss of the war was imminent 
at that point. In the first week of December, the situation was so desperate 
that serious consideration was given to the possibility of retrenchment 1n 
the Cabinda enclave and evacuation from a secure beachhead near 
Luanda. The finishing touch was the fact that this perspective of retreat 
was opening up at the worst conceivable moment for both the Cubans 
and the Angolans. The former were preparing for the first Party 
Congress—due to be held between 17 and 24 December—and the Cuban 
leaders realized that a military reverse in Angola would be a mortal 
political blow. The mpLa had wanted to attend the impending OAU 
conference with a more favourable military position, in order to win the 
support of a majority of African countries. / 


The December setbacks were the result firstly of the enemy’s formidable 
firepower, purchased with us military aid of more than $50 million; 
secondly of the Angolans’ delay in requesting Cuban aid and the 
inevitably slow arrival of supplies; and finally of the conditions of misery 
and cultural backwardness bequeathed to Angola by halfa millennium of 
soulless colonialism. It was this last condition that created the greatest 
obstacles to the decisive integration of the Cuban fighters with the armed 
people of Angola. 
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After all, the Cubans were used to the same climate, vegetation and 
apocalyptic downpours and the same clamorous nightfall, heavy with the 
odour of molasses and alligators. Some were so similar to Angolans that 
the playful story soon spread that the only way of distinguishing between 
them was to feel the tip of the nose: the Africans havea flabby cartilage, as 
a result of being carried flat against their mothers’ backs as babies. 


The Portuguese settlers were perhaps the most voracious and niggardly 
in history. They constructed beautiful towns, of` buildings with 
refrigerated windows and shops adomed with huge neon letters. 
However, these were towns for whites to live their lives in—lke the ones 
being built by Yankees around the old Havana which the peasants looked 
upon with awe when they first came down from the hills, their mfles slung 
across their shoulders. Beneath that crust of civilization lay a huge, 
teeming land of misery. The living standard of the native population was 
one of the lowest in the world, the illiteracy rate higher than 90 per cent, 
and the cultural conditions closer to the Stone Age than the twentieth 
century. Furthermore, in the towns of the interior, only the men spoke 
Portuguese, and they lived with as many as seven wives in the same 
house. Age-old superstitions were a hindrance not only in everyday life 
but also in the conduct of the war. Many Angolans continued to be 
convinced that bullets could not pierce white skins; they had a magical 
dread of aeroplanes; and they refused to fight in trenches, saying that 
tombs are only for the dead. In the Congo, Che Guevara had already seen 
fighters put on necklaces against guns or bracelets against grape-shot, and 
burn smudges on their face to protect them from the hazards of battle. He 
became so interested in these anachronistic survivals that, in an attempt to 
change them from within, he made a detailed study of the peculiarities of 
tribal culture and learned to speak Swahili. He thus came to realize how 
deep-rooted ın men’s hearts is that pernicious force which cannot be 
vanquished by bullets: mental 'colonization. 


Sanitary conditions were, of course, appalling. In São Pedro da Cota the 
Cubans almost had to use force to treat a young boy who had covered his 
body with boiling water and whose family had left his flesh raw ın the 
belief that nothing could be done to save him. The Cuban doctors came 
across diseases of which they had not even heard. Under Portuguese rule, 
there had been a mere ninety doctors to a population of six million, and 
most of those were concentrated in the capital. When the Portuguese left, 
only thirty doctors remained in the whole country. On the very day he 
- arrived at Puerto Amboim, a paediatrician watched five children die 
without being able to do anything for lack of resources. That was an 
unbearable experience for a thirty-five-year-old doctor who had been 
trained in a country with one of the lowest infant mortality rates ın the 
world. 


The Cultural Front 


During the long, silent years of struggle against Portuguese domination, 
the MPLA made considerable headway against primitivism, thus creating 
the conditions for final victory. In the liberated areas, they raised the 
political and cultural level of the population, combated tribalism and 
racism, and promoted free education and public health services. The 
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seeds of a new society were sown. However, these enormous and 
praiseworthy efforts paled into insignificance once the guerrilla conflict 
turned into a large-scale, modern war and it became necessary to call not 
just upon those who had received military and political training, but upon 
the entire Angolan people. It was an atrocious war in which one had to 
keep a look-out for both mercenaries and snakes, rockets and arrows. 
One Cuban commandant fell at the height of battle into an elephant trap. ` 
The black Africans, conditioned by centuries of hatred of the Portuguese, 
were hostile on principle to the white Cubans. Especially in Cabinda, 
Cuban scouts often heard their presence reported by the primitive 
telegraphy of the drum, whose tum-tum could be heard everywhere 
within a radius of some 35 kilometres. On the other side, the white South, 
African soldiers, who would fire on ambulances with 140 mm guns, used 
to throw up smoke-screens on the battlefield in order to recover their 
white dead, whilst leaving the blacks to the attention of the vultures. 


Nothing but bad news reached Cuba. On 11 December at Hengo, wherea 
strong MPLA offensive was under way against the South African invaders, 
a Cuban armoured car with four commandants on board ventured on toa , 
track where sappers had previously detected a number of mines. 
Although four vehicles had already passed through safely, the sappers 
advised the armoured car not to take that particular route, whose only 
advantage was to save a few minutes when there seemed to be no need for 
great haste. Hardly had the car started on the track when it was blown up 
by a mine. Two commandants of the special-forces battalion were 
seriously wounded. Commandante Raúl Diaz Argiiello, commander-in- 
chief of the internationalist operation in Angola, a hero of the ant-Batista 
struggle and an extremely popular figure in Cuba, was killed on the spot. 
This was one of the most bitter pieces of information for the Cubans, but 
it was not to be the last in their streak of bad luck. The very next day the 
Catofe disaster occurred—perhaps the biggest setback of the whole war. 
This ıs what happened: a South African column, having managed to 
repair a bridge on the river Nhia with unexpected speed, crossed over 
under cover of an early-morning mist and caught the Cubans unawares in 
a tactical retreat. Analysis of the incident shows it to have been the result 
of a Cuban error. A European soldier with a great deal of experience in 
the Second World War later thought this assessment too severe and 
declared to a top Cuban leader: “You have no idea what a war blunder 
means.’ For the Cubans, however, it was that and much worse, given that 
the Party Congress was just five days away. 


Fidel Castro kept himself informed of the minutest details of the war. He 
personally saw off every ship bound for Angola, having previously- 
addressed the fighting units in the Cabaña theatre; he himself sought out” 
the commanders of the special-forces battalion who went on the first 
flight and drove them 1n his own Soviet jeep right to the aircraft stairs. It 
is probable that on each one of these occasions, Castro had to suppress a 
feeling of envy for those who were going off to a war that he could not 
see. By then, there was not a single dot on the map of Angola that he was 
unable to identify, nor any feature of the land that he did not know by 
heart. His absorption in the war was so intense and meticulous that he 
could quote any statistic relating to Angola as if it were Cuba itself, and he 
spoke of its towns, customs and peoples as if he had lived there all his life. 
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In the early stages of the war, when the situation was urgent, Fidel Castro 
would spend up to fourteen hours at a stretch in the command room of 
the General Staff, sometimes without food or drink as 1f he had himself 
been in the field. He followed the course of battles with pins on minutely 
detailed wall-sized maps, keeping in constant touch with the mpLa high 
command on a battlefield where the tme was six hours later. In those 
uncertain days some of his reactions showed his certitude of ultimate 
victory. Thus when a MPLA combat unit was forced to dynamite a bndge 
in order to slow down the advance of the South Afmcan armoured 
columns, Castro suggested to them in a message: ‘Don’t blow up any 
more bridges or you won’t be able to pursue them later.’ He was nght. 
Scarcely a couple of weeks later, brigades of Cuban and Angolan 
engineers had to repair thirteen bridges in twenty days to catch up with 
the routed invaders. 


On 22 December, at the closing session of the Party Congress, Cuba 
officially recognized for the first ume that it had combat troops in Angola. 
Although the outcome of the war was still undecided, Castro revealed in 
his final speech that the invasion of Cabinda had been crushed ın seventy- 
two hours; that on the northem front Holden Roberto’s troops, who had 
been within 25 kilometres of Luanda on 10 November, had been 
compelled to retreat more than a hundred kilometres; and that the South 
Afmcan armoured columns, which had advanced more than 7oo 
kilometres ın less than twenty days, had been checked just over 200 
kilometres from Luanda and could advance no further. The rigorous 
report gave considerable grounds for optimism, but victory was still far 
off. 


The Tide Turns 


The Angolans’ luck had improved by 12 January, when the oau 
conference opened in Addis Ababa. A few days before, troops under the 
command of Victor Schueg Colas—a huge and affable black commandant 
who had been a car mechanic before the revolution—hed driven Holden 
Roberto from his ephemeral capital of Carmona, occupied the town and, 
a couple of hours later, captured the nearby military base of Negage. 
Cuban aid had by then reached such an intensity that there were thirteen 
ships en route to Luanda in early January. The generalized mPLA offensive 
proved unstoppable and upped the scales in 1ts favour once and for all. 
Indeed, 1t acquired such force that on the southern front, by mid-January 
the MPLA was already conducting offensive operations that had been 
planned for Apmil. 


Whereas South Africa possessed Canberra aircraft, and Zaire Mirages and 
Fiats, Angola had had no air force since the Portuguese destroyed the 
bases before withdrawing. It could just about make use of a few 
antiquated DC-3s which the Cuban pilots had brought into service. At 
times, these had to land by night with their load of wounded soldiers on 
runways dimly lit by improvised lanterns; they would reach their ' 
destination with reeds and forest flowers entangled in the wheels. At a 
certain point, Angola was supplied with a squadron of Mig 17s together 
with 2 complement of Cuban pilots, but these were held in reserve by the 
mulitary high command for use only in the defence of Luanda. 


At the beginning of March the northern front was freed, with the rout of 
the English and Yankee mercenaries who had been quietly recruited by 

the cra in a desperate, last-ditch operation. All the troops, along with the 

entire general staff, were then concentrated on the southern front. The 

Benguela railway had already been secured, and unrra was collapsing in 

such disorder that a MPLA rocket destroyed the house at Gago Coutinho | 
in which Jonas Savimbi had been living less than an hour before. 


From the middle of March onwards, the South African troops went into a 
headlong retreat, no doubt following instructions from the highest 
authorities. They were afraid that the mPLA would pursue the retrea 
forces through occupied Namibia and carry the war on to the territory o 
South Africa itself—an action that would certainly have met with the 
support of the whole of Black Africa and of the great majority of United 
Nations countries opposed to racial discrimination. The Cuban fighters 
had no doubt that this was the aim, when they were instructed to transfer 
on masse to the southern front. But on 27 March, when the fleeing South 
Africans crossed the border and took refuge in Namubia, the MPLA 
received only one order: to occupy the abandoned dams and ensure the 
well-being of the workers of every nationality. At 9.15 a.m. on 1 April, 
the mpLa advance guard, under the command of the Cuban Leopoldo 
Cintras Frias, reached the dam at Raucana— stone’s throw away from 
the chicken-wire fencing that marks the frontier. An hour and a quarter 
later, the South African governor of Namibia, General Ewefp, requested 
permission to cross the border with two of his officers and open 
negotiations with the mpLa. Commandante Cintras Frias received them ın 
a wooden hut erected in the 10-metre no-man’s-land separating the tw 
countries, and the delegations sat down with their interpreters to discus 
around a large dining-table. General Ewefp, a bald, chubby man of fifty 
who did his best to convey an impression of acuteness and congeniality, 
accepted all the MPLA conditions without reservation. Two hours were 
spent over the agreement, but the meeting went on since General Ewefp 
had a succulent lunch brought over for everyone from the Namibian side; 
while they were eating, he used the beer to propose a number of toasts and 
recounted to his enemies how he had lost the little finger of his nght hand 
1n a road accident. 


At the end of May, Henry Kissinger visited the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Olof Palme, in Stockholm; just before leaving, he expressed his joy 
before the world’s press that Cuban troops were withdrawing from 
Angola. The information was contained, or so it was said, in a personal 
letter from Castro to Palme. Kissinger’s joy was understandable, for the- 
evacuation of Cuban troops would relieve him of one of the burdens h 
had to carry in front of a public opinion aroused by the election campaign. 
In fact, Castro had not sent any letter to Palme on that occasion. 
Nevertheless, the report was essentially correct, even though incomplete. 
The troop withdrawal schedule had been agreed between Fidel Castro 
and Agostinho Neto at their 14 March meeting in Conakry, when victory 
was already assured. They decided that the Cubans would withdraw 
gradually, leaving behind for as long as necessary enough men to 
organize a strong, modern army, capable of guaranteeing Angola’s future_ 
internal security and national independence without outside help. 
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Thus, when Kissinger made his deceitful statement in Stockholm, more 
than 3,000 fighters had already returned to Cuba, and many more were on 
the way. There were security reasons for keeping secret the details of 
repatriation. However, Esther Lilia Diaz Rodriguez, the first woman to 
be sent out and one of the first soldiers to be flown home, provided fresh 
evidence of the Cubans’ skill in finding everything out. Esther was kept at 
Havana Naval Hospital for a compulsory medical check-up before her 
parents were informed of her return. After forty-eight hours, she was 
allowed to leave and took a taxi home from the corner of the street. But 
although she hardly exchanged a word with the driver, he refused to 
accept her fare because she had been to Angola. ‘How did you know?’, 
Esther asked him, perplexed. The driver replied: T’d already seen you on 
the Naval Hospital terrace, and the only people there are ones who have 
retumed from Angola.’ - 


It was about this time that I arrived in Havana. Already at the airport I 
had the distinct feeling that something very profound had happened ın 
the life of Cuba since I had last been there a year before The change was 
indefinable but quite evident in the people’s mood as well as the spontan- 
eity of things, animals and the sea: it touched the very heart of Cuban life 

There was 2 new men’s fashion for lightweight suits with short-sleeved 
jackets; Portuguese words had found their way into the latest slang; old 
African strains reappeared in new popular tunes. There were more lively 
discussions than usual in the shop queues and crowded buses, between 
those who had been determined partisans of the Angola action and those 
who were only now beginning to grasp its full significance. However, 
the most interesting and impressive phenomenon was the awareness that 
many repatriated soldiers had of their contribution to changing world 
history, even though they behaved with the naturalness and modesty of 
one who has simply done his duty. 


Perhaps they themselves did not realize that on another level—which 
while it may be less noble is also more human—even Cubans lacking in 
great passion felt compensated for the many years of unjust setbacks 
through which they had lived. In 1970, when the ten million gafra failed, 
Fidel Castro begged his people to turn defeat into victory. But in reality, 
the Cubans had been doing just that for too long a nme, with a steadfast 
political consciousness and unassailable moral fortitude. Since the victory 
at the Bay of Pigs fifteen years ago, they have had to swallow with gritted 
teeth the murder of Che Guevara in Bolivia and of President Salvador 
Allende during the Chilean catastrophe; they have suffered the 
liquidation of the guerrilla struggle in Latin America, the endless night of 
blockade, and the hidden and implacable gnawing of those numerous 
past mistakes that have at umes brought them to the brink of disaster. All 
these experiences, flanking the irreversible but slow and arduous 
successes of the revolution, must have built up in the Cubans the feeling 
that they were being subjected to an undeserved penance. Angola finally 
gave them the satisfaction of the great victory that they so badly needed. 

Translated by Patrick Camiiler 


@QAGENCIA LITERARIA CARMEN BALCELLS, Barcelona 
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POULEW 


Rosa Luxemburg: 
a new evaluation Michael Löwy ` 


In an essay which she wrote in 1903 (Progress and Stagnation in 
Marxism’), Rosa Luxemburg showed how certain of Marx’s texts are 
discovered or forgotten according to the stage of the struggle of the 
proletariat. The same analysis may be applied to her own political an 
theoretical legacy: in my view, there is a direct relationship between thc 
penod through which we have been living since the sixties—a period 
characterized by a new nse of revolutionary struggle on a European and 
world scale—and the emergence or reappearance of Rosa Luxemburg on 
the intellectual and political arena of the workers’ movement. The events 
of 1968 in France and 1968-9 ın Italy, and those occurring on the Iberian 
peninsula since 1974, cannot but reawaken interest in the problematic of ~ 
the mass strike and the revolutionary crisis; at the same time, the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the Polish events of 1968—70 have with 
notable sharpness replaced the question of proletarian democracy at the 
centre of attention. The rebirth of Rosa Luxemburg, the rediscovery of 
her work, is a result of this very history of the second half of the twentieth 
century and constitutes one of the most significant and promising signs at 
the level of theory of a new world development whose extent and limits 


we as yet poorly grasp. 


` 


This then is the global framework which enables us to understand h 


numerous editions, reprints and translations of Luxemburg’s writings— 
from Japan to Italy, from England to Mexico, from France to Poland—as 
well as the countless essays, articles, biographical or theoretical studies 
devoted to her life and work that have appeared during the last ten years. 
One of the most interesting manifestations of this international 
phenomenon was the 1973 Reggio Emilia conference on Luxemburg, 
organized on the initiative of Lelio Basso, which gathered together in a 
passionate and fraternal debate several hundred Marxist university 
teachers and militants from a variety of countries and tendencies. 


In the huge and uneven body of wntings on Rosa Luxemburg that has 
been published since the mid-sixties, genuine analysis of the highest 
quality may be found alongside the worst confusion and arbitrariness. 
While some writers mount a full-scale hunt for ‘Luxemburgist- 
deviations’, others use every means to convert Rasa Luxemburg’s work: 
into an 1deolagical weapon against Bolshevism. In many cases, however, 
interesting and fruitful attempts have been made to re-establish the 
authentic revolutionary dimension of her political legacy. Amongst 
works of this latter category, Norman Geras’s book will figure 
henceforth as one of the most important, and certainly as the best to have 
appeared in English. It 1s distinguished not only by a remarkable 
theoretical profundity, but also by an outstanding intellectual rigour; 


1 Norman Geras, The Legacy of Resa Laccembarg, NLD, London 1976. 
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above all, Geras does not approach Luxemburg from an ‘academic’ 
standpoint, but consistently grasps the a¢twa/ty of her thought—its 
Significance for the revolutionary struggle for socialism foday. In this 
sense the book may be considered as the perfect ‘anti-Nettl’. Unlike that 
monumental academic biography, whose author diligently amassed a 
huge quantity of information on Luxemburg whilst formulating 
assessments which demonstrate his totally sxterma/ relation to the 
problems of socialism and the working-class movement (and at times ‘a 
failure of perception bordenng on the fantastic-—Geras, p. 25), The 
Legacy of Rosa Luxemburg places itself firmly within a revolutionary 
perspective and, although expressing certain criticisms and reservations, 
seeks to draw out of Luxemburg’s work those political themes of greatest 
importance for our own epoch. 


The first essay of the book (“Barbarism and the Collapse of Capitalism’) is 
also perhaps the richest in content. Geras analyses the political and 
theoretical implications of the slogan ‘socialism or barbarism’ as an 
‘affirmation of a historical alternative, of an outcome still to be decided 
and in genuine doubt’ (p. 22). He shows that, contrary to customary 
interpretations, there is absolutely no contradiction between this slogan 
and the thesis of the inevitable collapse of capitalism (developed above all 
in The Accumulation of Capital). The catastrophic crisis of capitalism, 
which 1s rooted in its internal contradictions, evokes a process of ‘return to 
barbarism’; but it remains an open question whether this process will be 
drawn out to its ultimate conclusion or whether it will be cut short at an 
early stage by the conscious revolutionary intervention of the working 
class. Geras rightly criticizes Luxemburg’s theory of the inevitable 
collapse of capitalism, but he stresses at the same time that there is a 
rational kernel to this thesis: the development of capitalism gives nse toa 
growth not only of the productive forces but also of forms of modern 
barbansm at a high scientific and technical level—‘gas chambers, nuclear 
weapons and napalm, “scientific” methods of interrogation and torture, 
the free fire zone and the strategic hamlet’ (p. 41). 


Geras brings out the methodological importance of the formulation 
‘socialism or barbarism’ as the coherent basis of a revolutionary Marxism 
freed from economusm and fatalism. Here he discusses an article of my 
own on Luxemburg, and corrects a number of errors that I made.? In 
particular, he refutes with the aid of quotations my argument that the idea 
of the ‘inevitable’ victory of socialism disappears from Rosa 
Luxemburg’s wuitings after 1915. However, he concludes from this that 
there 1s no ‘break’ in her thought on this question, but rather a 
fundamental continuity from the turn of the century until her death in 


1919. 


It seems to me, however, that after 1914-15 the theoretical problematic of 
Roga Luxemburg underwent a profound change under the impact of the 
war aqd the collapse of the International. It is only after this watershed 
that she began to talk of a historical altermatrye: socialism or barbarism. 
According to Geras, ‘in Luxemburg’s writings before the First World 
ceo 
1 “La signification méthodologique du mot d'ordre “socialisme ou barbarie”’, in Daalectigan 
ei Riwelatien, Pans 1973. 
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War there is no shortage of formulations which play the same role as the 
slogan “socialism or barbarism”, by insisting that the conscious political 
action of the proletariat is ixdispensab/s to the creation of socialism’ (p. 30); 
but to say that the conscious action of the proletariat is indispensable does 
not mean that it is not ssevitab/s. The pre-1914 formulations do not play 
the same role as ‘socialism or barbarism’, since they do not present an oper 
alternative for the future. For example, the passage from ‘Reform or 
Revolution’ which Geras quotes in this context stresses that socialism 
will be the result not only of ‘the growing contradictions of capitalist 
economy’, but also of ‘the increased organization and consciousness of 
the proletarian class, which constitutes the active factor in the coming 
revolution’. In that Luxemburg regarded ‘the increased organization ar 
consciousness of the proletariat’ as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of ‘the growing contradictions of capitalism’, this passage 
does not at all have the same function and methodological significance as 
the slogan ‘socialism or barbarism’. 


Furthermore, the identification which Geras uncovers between the 
collapse of capitalism and barbarism (pp 32-5) becomes apparent in, 
Luxemburg’s writings only after 1914. Before the war she spoke of 
catastrophic cnses, violent contortions and convulsions and so on, but it 
was only in post—1914 texts (the ‘Anti-Critique’, ‘What ıs Economics?) 
that this collapse was assimilated to barbarism, the decline of civilization 
and the ruin of human society. 


This new direction in Luxemburg’s thought—the emergence-of an 
extremely fertile and original problematic—did not involve the complete 
disappearance of the former conception (‘optimistic fatalism’). 
correctly points out that even in the Junius pamphlet of 1915 is the samme 
passage as the ‘socialism or barbarism’ formula, one finds the argument 
that the proletariat can only ‘accelerate or retard’ the march of historical 
development. He also quotes a text of 1918 1n which Luxemburg presents 
socialism as ‘a historical necessity’ and world revolution as ‘inevitable’ 
(p. 24). However, he sees no contradiction between these two con- 
ceptions, since ‘there 1s more than one kind of necessity under the sun’: 
when Rosa Luxemburg asserted the historically necessary character of 
socialism, she meant simply that socialism is a secessity for historical progres: 
(p. 37). This does not seem to me to remove the contradiction betweer 
the formula ‘socialism or barbarism’, which as Geras stresses points to ‘a 
genuine doubt’, and the thesis that the victory of socialism is inesitab/s. 
The problem is left unresolved in Luxemburg’s work, but the very 
posing of it, together with the formulation of the theme of the world- 
historical alternative, even in a contradictory manner, constitutes one of 
her most important contributions to modern socialist thought. 


The second essay (“Between the Russian Revolutions’), which takes ut 
Rosa Luxemburg’s conception of the Russian revolution, 1s withour 
doubt one of the most precise, ngorous and penetrating analyses of the 
complex relations between the theses of Lenin, Trotsky and Luxemburg 
in the period from 1905 to 1917. Geras shows how Rosa Luxemburg 
shared with Lenin the ‘orthodox’ presupposition of the bourgeois 
democratic character of the coming Russian revolution, and witt 
Trotsky the idea that only the dictatorship of the proletariat (supportec. 
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by the peasantry) could carry through such a revolution. In the course of 
his analysis, Geras demolishes the Stalinist falsifications concerning both 
the relationship between Luxemburg and Trotsky (according to Stalin’s 
well-known article of 1931 on the history of Bolshevism, ıt was she who 
‘invented’ the theory of permanent revolution), and the supposed perfect 
continuity between Lenin’s positions of 1905 and 1917. He shows how, in 
the last analysis, both Luxemburg and Lenin embraced in 1917 the 
position developed by Trotsky since 1905: permanent revolution in 
Russia, the possibility of the democratic revolution growing over into 
socialist revolution ın an uninterrupted process. 


At the same time, certain of Geras’s formulations seem to understate 
somewhat the scope of Rosa Luxemburg’s conception of the 1905 
revolution. For example, he writes: ‘As is clear, for Luxemburg, the 
Russian revolution was the forerunner of the proletarian revolutions of 
the West only in respect of the forms of mass struggle which it had thrown 
up’ (p. 105, emphasis added). In 1906, however, Rosa Luxemburg 
declared quite explicitly: “The present revolution in Russia goes far 
beyond the content of all previous revolutions . . . It is then, both in 
method and in content, a radically new type of revolution. Bourgeois- 
democratic in form, proletarian-socialist in essence (Wesen), it is also in 
content and method a transitional form between the bourgeois revolutions 
of the past and the proletarian revolutions of the future.’ Neverthtless, 
Geras 1s night to insist that Luxemburg (lke Lenin) was to free herself 
only in 1917 from the traditional dogma of Russian Marxism (‘ours 18 a 
bourgeois revolution’). 


We should add that this chapter of Geras’s book also contains a 
remarkable discussion of the problem of bourgeois democracy (whose 
persistence as a form of capitalist power was underestimated by Rosa 
Luxémburg): its mechanisms of ideological legitimation and political 
integration, as well as its limits (Santiago, September 19731). This 
question has been insufficiently studied by revolutionary Maruists, and 
Geras’s remarks, starting from analyses by Trotsky and Gramsci, are a 
useful and fruitful contribution to a debate which is becoming 
increasingly urgent and central in Western Europe today. 


The third section of the book, which is devoted to Luxemburg’s theory of 
the mass strike, seeks to dissipate the tenacious myth of ‘Luxemburgist 
spontancism’. What is normally designated by this contemptuous term 1s 
in essence a profoundly realistic idea which is constantly stressed by Rosa 
Luxemburg: it is only by ative participation in a real revolutionary 
process that the broad masses can be won to socialism. As Geras puts it in 
a key passage: ‘Socialism requiring by its very nature the control of the 
working masses over the entirety of the social process, it was not possible 
‘to envisage that the road to socialism might bypass the direct intervention 
and active participation of these masses in movements of an 
unprecedented scope and vigour.’ (p. 123). 


Now, this leads us on directly to the last essay, ‘Bourgeois Power and 





3 Rosa Luxemburg, Gessmraelts Werks, Band 2, Berlin 1974, pp 8—9, empbasm in the 
original. 


Socialist Democracy: On the Relation of Ends and Means’, in which 
Geras analyses in particular Luxemburg’s pamphlet on the October 
Revolution. He shows on the one hand the importance of Luxemburg’s 
fraternal criticisms 1n 1918 of the Bolsheviks in power: their tendency tc 
make a virtue out of necessity and to erect into principles measures 
curtailing proletarian democracy that were taken ın the heat of battle. But 
he shows at the same time that Rosa Luxemburg never counterposed 
abstract ‘democracy’ to the necessity of proletarian revolution, of 
violence and coercion 1n the revolutionary struggle and the exercise of 
workers’ power. Starting from Luxemburg’s own texts, Geras maintains 
an impeccable logical and political rigour 1n his polemic against liberal, 
pacifist or libertarian conceptions of the relationship between ends aing 
means, and against the idealist and metaphysical doctrine of the identity 
of the end and the means of attaining it. The socialist revolution seeks to 
establish ultimately a world without violence,. but it 1s none the less 
obliged to use violence in order to overcome the resistance of reactionary 
forces and accomplish its historical aim. It is a process of struggle whick 
‘cannot pay homage only to its #e/os. In some measure, but all the same. 
inevitably, it is also governed by the reality ıt undertakes to destroy. It 15 
marked, irredeemably, by its beginning as well as by its end.’ (p. 164) 


However, some of Geras’s formulations on the relation between ends anc 
means are not altogether satisfactory. The following rule, for instance, 15 
too general: ‘ends determine means, in the sense that means used must bx 
chosen with a view to the likelihood of their being able to produce the 
projected ends’ (p. 145). It provides no answer to the problem posed by 
libertarians or pacifists, for whom the only means which will produce the 
desired end are those which prefigure the end and are homogeneous “i, 
it. Now, without falling into idealist metaphysics, it seems to me that 
conception does contain 2 ‘rational kerne! : there 18 a dialectical relationship 
between the movement and the goal, which is not one of absolute identity 
or complete homogeneity. The revolution is not ‘pure freedom’, but i 
does possess a gigantic liberating and democratic dimension; it 1s no 
peaceful, but violence 1s kept within bounds and used only against : 
minority. In the passage from the chapter on the mass strike which w 
- quoted earlier, Geras speaks of the intimate link between ‘the very natur 
of socialism’ and ‘the road to socialism’, both of them involving direc 
control and participation ‘of the masses ın the social process, in othe 
words, workers’ democracy. It is just such a dialectical conception of th: 
relation between ends and means that makes ıt possible to refute both th: 
abstract moralism of the anarcho-pacifists and the base jesuitical thinking 
of the Stalinists and other disciples of Machiavelli. This conception lies x 
the heart of Rosa Luxemburg’s thinking, and that 1s why, as Gera 
stresses, it is ‘a resource which cannot be co-opted to the service 
bureaucratic organizations which fear proletaran democracy like th 


, plague’ (p. 131). 


Despite the apparent diversity of the four'essays, Geras’s book is marke 
by 2 profound svfy—that of a rigorous and at the same time militan 
reading of Rosa Luxemburg’s work. It is a reading which restores he 
coherence as a Marxist and reveals her astonishing vitality today as 
necessary and irreplaceable source of inspiration for any genuinel 
revolutionary theory. 
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AISCUSSION 


Is US Imperialism Resurgent ? 
—a Critique of Petras and Rhodes 


Albert Szymanski 


The Petras and Rhodes article in NLR 97, “The Reconsolidation of vs 
Hegemony’ argues that, contrary to the view of many, the United 
States is #oż on the decline as a world power. It states: 1. that although 
the usa suffered some relatively minor setbacks around 1970, it has 
now pretty much recouped its position of world hegemony; 2. that 
Europeand Japan are on the decline vis-a-vis the United States, in good 
part because of the fact that the us working class is more ‘docile’ 

that of its competitors. A careful examination of the evidence, however, 
refutes the Petras-Rhodes claim of a reassertion of us world hegemony. 


As the authors recognize in their article, the world export postion of 
the United States has consistently been declining since the early fifties. 
Moreover, in the period 1970-74 the rate of decrease in its share of 
world exports has been increasing. While in 1963 us exports represented 
14°9 per cent of the world’s total, in 1970 they represented 13-6 per cent 
and in 1974 11°5 per cent. While in 1963 us exports totalled 44 per cen’ 
of those of a// the countries now ın the Common Market, in 1970 the} 
were 38 per cent, and in 1974 35 per cent. The relative trends in worle 
exports are reported in Table 1. The authors suggest that the export 





TABLE I 
Exports by Value 1963-74 

(Us as a percentage of each) í 

1963 1970 1974 

World Total 14°9 13:6 Ils 
EEC 44:0 - 38-0 85°0 
West Germany A 1550 1220 1070 
France 286-0 2400 215'0 
Japen 424:0 2100 221-0 
USSR 312-0 3330 3540 
USA 1000 100°0 100°O 





souRCE. United Nations, Yearbook of National Trade Statisties, 1975, pp. 17-19- 
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tinued to decline in relation to the rest of the world. Far from this being 
the case, the relative us decline is revealed in a whole array of basic 
statistics. 


The declining export position of the United States is a reflection of 
both its very slow rate of economic growth and its slow rate of growth 
in productivity. In 1965, the American GNP was 28-9 per cent of the 
world’s total, in 1970 26-4 per cent and in 1974 25-1 per cent. The ratio 
of the American GNP to the (constructed) Soviet GNP was 2-06 in 1965, 
1°83 in 1970 and 1°76 in 1974; while its fatio to the Japanese was 7°28, 
3°97 and 2:83 respectively. The total cnr of the countries presently in 
the Common Market is almost as large as that of the American and the 
slight gap continues to close. While the American economy was 120 per 
cent the size of that of the EEC in 1970, it was 111 per cent as big in 
1974 (see Table 2). 





TABLE 2 
Groes National Product 1965-74 
(Us as a percentage of sach) 

1965 1970 1972 1974 

World Total 28-9 26:4 26:2 25'1 
Na'to Europe 1220 1200 115-0 IIIo 
Japan 728-0 397°0 3450 283-0 
USR 206-0 1830 187-0 176-0 
China 992°0 713°0 619-0 5700 
UBA Io@o I00'0 I000 I00'0 


sOouRCE: us Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers, 1965-74 








The rate of growth of various countries of the world are reported in 
Table 3, where growth in the period 1965-70 is compared with growth 
from 1970-75. From this table it can be seen that the only major coun- 
tries which the United States overtook in growth rates between the two 
periods were West Germany and Switzerland. Its overall rate of growth, 
together with Britain’s, remained one of the slowest in the entire 
capitalist world. Hardly the mark of a resurgent economic power. 





TABLE 3 
Average Annual Rates of Economic Growth 
(percentage in real terms) 

970-77 I9bs—70 
Iran 13°O 119 
Braxil 94 T5 
Japan 51 116 
Canada 43 È 46 
France 37 53 
Netherlands 2:7 57 
Sweden 22 3°9 
Italy 21 5'9 
India 21 48 
us 2-0 30 
Britain 2'0 21 
West Germany 17 48 
Switrerland I'7 36 





SOURCE: Forts, August 1976, p. 126. 
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differential rates of growth in labour productivity. While from 1965 to 
1975 the us output per man hour increased to only 115 per cent of what 
it had been ten years before (in 1972 the output per man hour was 
actually higher then in 1975), that of the Japanese increased to 231 per 
cent, the Swedish to 178 per cent, the West German to 165 per cent and 





the French to 158 per cent (see Table 4). % 
TABLE 4 
Percentage Increase in Gatgae: per Man-Hour 1965-75 
Us 115% Italy 163% 
Britain 136% West Germany 165 
Canada 142% Sweden 178 
France 158% Japan 231% 


souRcE: Forte, August 1976, p. 181. 


Again, this is hardly the mark of a resurgent economic power. While 
the United States might have been temporarily able to slow the decline 
in its overall international position by keeping real wages constant is 
the period 1965-75, and thereby considerably cheapening the cost of itt 
production in comparison with that of its economic competitors, suck 
a solution can only be a temporary one, which eventually will reach it 
limits. Only improvements in technology and organization of produc- 
tion can provide a firm and lasting basis for rapid economic growth. 


The declining economic position of the United States is also reflectec 
in the international position of its leading corporations. For example 
while in 1965 76 per cent, and in 1970 64 per cent, of the world’s fifẹ, 
largest industrial corporations were American, in 1974 only 48 per cem 
were of this nationality. (See Fortuss, May and August, 1975). 


The authors suggest that the military position of the United States ha: 
been recouped, yet the data reveal quite another trend (see Table 5) 


TABLE 5$ 

Expenditures 1965-74 

(Us as a percentage of each) 

1965 1970 1972 1974 
World Total 32°5 33-2 29°7 27°3 
Nato Europe 203-0 247-0 206-0 183-0 
Warsaw Pact 87-0 goo 81-0 730 
USSE. 990 1020 930 84 
China 11100 740-0 482-0 4580 
UMA 1000 100'0 100-0 100°% 





SOURCE: us Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures an. 
Arms Transfers, 1965-74 


Table 5 shows that the percentage of total world military expenditun 
attributed to the usa has shrunk considerably through the 19708. While 
it stood at 33-2 per cent of the world total in 1970, it had declined tc 
27°3 per cent by 1974. During this same period, the ratio of us to Sovie 
military expenditures declined from 1'02 to 0-84, and to that of NAT 
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number of men in the armed services is examined (see Table 6). Here 





TABLE 6 
Sixe of Armed Forces 1965—74 
(U3 as a percentage of each) 
196) 1970 1972 1974 
World Total 12:8 12-8 g3 8-4 
NATO Europe 86-0 98-0 700 68-0 
Warsaw Pact 64-0 670 48-0 410 
USSR 960 92-0 66-0 550 
China IIIo 108-0 760 650 
USA 100-0 100-0 Too*o 1000 


sounce: us Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditure and 
Arms Transfer, 1965-74. 


it can be observed that while in 1970 the United States had 12-8 per cent 
of all military personnel in the world, by 1974 it had only 8-4 per cent. 
Likewise the ratio of us to Soviet troops declined in the same period 
from 0-92 to o-55, while that for the Naro countries declined from 
0-98 to 0-68. Clearly, there has been a significant and continuous decline 
in the military position of the United States. The latter’s 1976-7 $100 
billion military’ budget must thus be understood, not as Petras and 
Rhodes soda have it, as a reassertion of the predominant American 
military position, but as merely an attempt not to fall too far behiad. 
While the United States remains for the time being the leading military 
power in the world in terms of sophisticated equipment, it now has 
only the third biggest armed forces. Moreover, as its defeat in Vietnam 
and its reluctance to get involved in Angola have shown, it is not able 
to translate its technological advantage into military successes. 


In addition to asserting that the us military position has not suffered, 
Petras and Rhodes also claim that the United States has now become 
financially hegemonic over its competitors. But once again their asser- 
tion is not substantiated by the facts. Table 7 reports the overseas assets 





TABLE 7 
The Foreign Assets of Banks (Commercial/Deposit Banks Plus Monetary 
Authorities): 1969-76 
(billions of Us current dellars)* 

1969 1970 97 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
France II 193 I85 250 309 305 490 — 
West Germany 20'r 287 32:2 368 461 520 616 670 
Italy : IZ 15g 183 2970 258 Isl 19730 — 
Japan 89 15 193 25-6 2©2 213 212 258 
Netherlands G2 86 go Irz IŞ 190 235-5 238 
USA 235 215 21:9 268 325 407 470o 48% 


EE P EE E S een nee 
SOURCE: a EPA EEEE E E A ET August 1976. 


of the banks of the leading financial countries of the world. From this 
table it can be seen that both the West Germans and the French had 
greater overseas assets in 1975 than the Americans ($61-1 billion for the 
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the Americans). Further it must be noted that during the course of the 
19708 there has been no tendency for the us position to improve vis-a- 
vis either of these countries. 


We see a similar situation when we examine the position of the US 
private deposit banks in terms of total overseas liabilities (Table 8). The 


TABLE 8 
Foreign Liabilities of Deposit/Commercial Banks in US Dollars: 1969-76 
(bellsens of US current dollars) 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 197M 

France T2 94 134 195 p9 261 373 — 
West Germany 63 g2 04 II2 29 15:2 187 200 
Italy J2 eT x21 188 ary 124 143 — 
Japan 46 56 68 78 «23 207 228 — 
Netherlands 34 51I ş6 68 Qo TB GO «149 
United Kingdom 54 68 Bz 221 203 246 — — 
United States 325) 24I 207 260 32°6 470 45'I 427 


j 
*Data for France, West Germany, Japan and the Netherlands are for all deposit 
banks; for Italy and the United States all commercial banks; and for the United 
Kingdom for the total value of all foreign deposits in British banks. 

souncE: International Monetary Fund, Ixternatoonal Francia! Statistics, August, 1976. 








United States has consistently held its position as having the largest 
overseas liabilities (in 1975, $45'1 billion compared to $32-3 for France 
and $22-8 billion for Japan). But while the foreign liabilities of us 
deposit banks about doubled during the first half of the seventies, th 
foreign liabilities of French, Japanese, Dutch and British banks oft 
increased considerably wore rapidly. It should also be noted that the 
American total dereased by $2-4 billion from 1975 to mid-1976. Hardly 
what Petras and Rhodes suggest. All this would seem to point to the 
conclusion that Petras and Rhodes are wrong, foreign money (Arab or 
otherwise) is not flocking to the United States at the expense of its 
competitors. ` 


The rather rapid and continuous decline in the us international financial 
position is similarly reflected in the trends in relative size of the world’s 
leading commercial banks during the last few years. In 1970, six of the 
ten biggest commercial banks in the world were American, but by 1974 
only three were (see Fortune, July 1975 and August 1975). 


So drastic has been the relative economic decline of the United States in 
the seventies, that even the very long-run tendency for the ratio o 
foreign investment in the usa to us investment overseas to decline has 
reversed itself. While ın 1972 foreign investments in the United States 
amounted to 15-8 per cent of us investments overseas, this had risen to 
18-3 per cent in 1974. The ratio of European, Canadian and Japanese 
investments in the United States to us investments in these countries 
meanwhile rose from 24°5 per cent in 1972 to 25-4 per cent in 1974, 
showing that the reversal of the long-term tendency is not due solely to- 
investments by the opec countries (see Table 9). 
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TABLE 9 
The Ratio of Foreign Direct Investment in the United States to US Direct 


Investments in Foreign Countries 
: All Cosmtries Exrope, Canada and Japan Only 
1969 0-167 0-263 
1970 oœ 169 0'264 
1971 o-162 O25 
1972 o158 O245 
1973 o-170 0-247 


1974 O183 O254 


souncE: us Department of Commerce, Sarsey of Current Business, various issues from 
1970 to 1975. 











Overall, therefore, the evidence on trade, economic growth, product- 
ivity, military position, finance and international investments seems 
consistently to refute the claims of the Petras-Rhodes article. The 
United States is most definitely a declining world power, by just about 
any measure that can be constructed. Furthermore, contrary to their 
claim, there is no evidence for any reversal of this trend during the last 
few years. 


The authors do, however, make a very interesting point that the 
‘docile’ nature of the working class gives American capitalism space to 
stay competitive that is not available to its competitors. As Table 10 
shows, the United States has had the lowest rate of growth in unit 
labour costs of any of its major capitalist competitors—only 35 per cent 
in current dollars from 1970 to 1975 (compared with 116 per cent for 
West Germany and 141 per cent for Japan). Thus, in spite of the abys- 





TABLE 10 

Increase in Unit Labour Costs in US Constant Dollars 1970-75 
USA 35% Italy 115% 
Canada 43% West Germany 116% 
Britain TI% France 126% 
Sweden 99% Japen 141% 





souRCE: Fortame, August 1976, p. 130. 


mal performance of productivity in the us economy in recent years, the 
even slower increases in labour costs (in fact there has been no increase 
in us real wages to speak of since 1965) has allowed the United States to 
stay competitive with the other capitalist countries, whose wage rates 
have now almost caught up with the American. In 1975, Sweden not 
the United States had the highest wage rate in the advanced capitalist 
world (see Table 11). 


TABLE II 
Hourly Compensation in US Dollars mid 1975 


Sweden TIo France 4°50 


USA 6-30 Italy 4°50 
Canada 6:20 Britain 4'20 


West Germany 6-20 Japan 5°20 
SOURCE: Fortame, August 1976, p- 130. f 
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relative ‘docility’ of us labour has been operating as 2 major factor for 
at least ten years and probably more like twenty-five. Rather than a 
future factor, ‘labour docility’ may in fact be largely a product of the 
past: for how long can the working class remain ‘docile’ in face of its 
losses? As it becomes more and more obvious that the American living 
standard is no longer the highest in the world, a reaction is bound to~ 
set in. Rather than the relative decline of European capital accelerating 
the radicalization of the European working class, we should be expect- 
ing exactly the opposite, i.e. the relative decline of us capital producing 
the radicalization of the us working class. 


The evaporation of the traditional difference between the European 
and American working class is not limited to the disappearance of the 

difference in wages, but is also being extended to the disappearance of 

differences in susceptibility to unemployment and in the availability of 
social welfare. While the average rate of unemployment in the United 

States had, through much of the fifties and sixties, been three or four 

times higher than that of many of its leading competitors, in the mid- 

seventies this difference decreased considerably. While the rate of un-` 

employment in the United States was 7-6 per cent in early 1976, it was 

6-2 per cent in Britain, 4-8 in France and 4 per cent in West Germany at 

the same time (see Fortxas, August 1976, p. 131). Likewise, the us work- 

ing class is now catching up with the European in terms of the social 

services available to it. During the course of the sixties, and at an 

accelerated rate during the seventies, federal spending on education, 

health housing, ‘income maintenance’, etc. has been rapidly increasing. 

In 1960, the ratio of federal social expenditures to military expenditures: 
was 0°45, in 1970 0°85, andin 1975 1°79 (see Table 12). 





TABLE 12 
The Ratio of Total US Federal Social Expenditure to Total US Military 
Expenditures 1960-75* 

1975 1:79 1970 0°85 
1974 1°56 1969 O73 
1973 1146 1968 0-66 
1972 126 1965 o-61 
1971 1-08 1960 œ45 





*The ratio is the sum of federal expenditures for community and regional develop- 
ment, education, manpower and social services, health and income security divided 
by expenditures for national defence. 
souRCE: Computed from data in us Department of Commerce, The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1975, pp. 226, 253. 


This rapid rise in social expenditures seems to be caused by the factory 
discussed by Jim O’Connor in his The Fiscal Crises of the State. The 
sharp international competition which has been preventing a rise in 
real wages, in order to keep American goods productive, has been 
forcing the state to take up the slack by increasingly bearing the burden 
of ‘fringe benefits’, through the socialization of more and more of what 
used to be provided directly by the private corporations to the workers. 
At the same time that the wage bill of the corporations is being increas- 
ingly socialized, international economic competition is also forcing a 
decrease in the amount of money and resources allocated to military 
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expenditures. As ocymour meman nas pointed out so well in 2 number 
of books, military expenditures are largely unproductive and wasteful of 
the best scientists, technicians, technical resources, laboratories, etc., 
and produce 2 tremendous drain both on the growth of productivity 
and on overall economic growth. In order to maintain its world econ- 
omic hegemony, it is necessary that a country also attempts to become 
the leading military power (so as to advance its economic interests). 
But the cost of maintaining military hegemony is to undermine a 
country’s leading economic position (by causing a slowdown in the 
increase in productivity). This is truly a contradiction in the Marxist 
sense. This contradiction can be considered to be at the root of both 
Britain’s decline and now that of the United States. 


The international capitalist system, at least the metropolitan countries 
at its centre (Europe, Japan and North America), has a very strong 
tendency, induced by international capital flow and trade, towards 
economic homogeneity. Significantly higher wage levels or rates of 
growth in some countries than in others are just not stable phenomena. 
The considerably higher level of wages in the United States was doom- 
ed to be a temporary phenomenon rather than a permanent part of the 
world capitalist system. So too was the predominant overall economic 
position of the United States. The world system has known a long 
series of dominant states, but always the forces that produced their rise 
have been reversed by the contradictory obligations of attempting to 
maintain their leading position. The usa could not have been expected 
to be any different. 


What we can expect politically from the inevitable decline of the United 
States to the level of the rest of the advanced capitalist countries is that 
the politics of its working class, which for so long have been virtually 
unique among the advanced countries, should also come into line. The 
conservative nature of the American working class has been a product 
of the exceptional economic position of the United States during most 
of the twentieth century. Its rapid economic growth induced both a 
massive immigration from Europe (which in turn produced consider- 
able ethnic antagonism and ethnic identification rather than class con- 
sciousness), and a rather rapid increase in real wages and upward 
mobility which acted to ‘cool out’ class antagonisms and hindered the 
development of class consciousness. The evening out of economic 
levels of development is coming to mean the ending of these differ- 
ences as well. In fact, the tables have turned in the last generation. 
Recently there has been more foreign immigration into Europe, than 
into the United States, as well as a far more rapid rate of increase in real 
wages in the former area as well. The natural inference from all this is 
that the long overdue socialist working-class consciousness can be ex- 
pected to develop and the revolutionary struggle of American workers 
commence, It may yet turn out that American workers play a leading 
role in the world revolutionary struggle. 
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COLLIER MACMILLAN 


re James Petras 
Reply to Critics Robert Rhodes 


Albert Szymanski’s attempted refutation of our thesis on the recon- 
‘solidation of us imperialism presents a ‘summary’ which does not in 
fact correspond to what we actually argued; offers statistical data that is 
largely irrelevant to the jssues at stake; ignores important aspects of our 
position; and is based on an inadequate conception of social forces.1 


Let us begin with our argument. We did not assert that ‘the usa 
suffered some relatively minor setbacks around 1970’. On the contrary 
we pointed out: ‘It was clear that the old basts of American hegemony was 
cracking, that new alignments were developing and the old basis of doing 
business on a world scale was coming to an end’? (Emphasis added.) Our 
article then discussed the ‘internal dynamic, political strength and 
global structural underpinnings which facilitate recovery and reconsolsda- 
tion of us hegemony in global politics’.* (Emphasis added.) We argued 
that us hegemony was based upon the capacities of the American 
imperial state; the character of class relations within national states; 
and relations between the us, its erstwhile competitors and the third 
world. 


Many of our propositions have been supported by recent events.* There 
has, if anything, been an acceleration of the rate at which countries in 
the third world, even those with relatively nationalistic governments, 
are being incorporated into the American Imperium.? Not only has 
Japan’s economic and strategic dependence on the United States con- 
tinued, but in the former case it has increased. Only enormous exports 
to the us have prevented Japan’s economy from sliding into deeper 
difficulties. ‘Japan remains firmly subordinate to American imperial- 
ism.’§ In the Middle East, Syria has become an agent of reaction, and 
fear of Iranian imperialism has continued. Thus the United States, even 
more than in the past, remains the protector of regional stability and 
the dominant political force.” We argued that divisions and conflicts 
within Europe re-emphasize the region’s economic and political de- 
pendence upon the vus, and noted especially conflicts over energy 
policy. While some progress has been made here, Europe is faced with 


1 Albert Szymanski, ‘Is us Imperialism Resurgent ?: a critique of Petras and Rhodes’, 
Pp. 145-51 above. 

2 James Petras and Robert Rhodes, “The Reconsolidation of us Hegemony’, NLR 97, 
p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

4 Our article was completed in early January of 1976. These words were written in 
late November of 1976. 

3 On Latin America, see Brozeess Week, “Reversal of policy: Latin America opens the 
door to foreign investment again’, 9 August 1976. 

6 Petras and Rhodes, op. ct., p. so. 

7 Ibid., p. 48. 

* Ibid., p. 51. 
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‘most of the hopes of European integration lie in ruins’.9 These issues 

and many other important questions discussed in our article are simply 

ignored by Szymanski. Where Szymanski does address himself to issues 

raised in our article, his argument is vitiated by his positivist meth- 

odology. As we indicated in our article, the world system is presently 

undergoing rapid changes that are qualitative in character. Such changes ~ 
cannot be predicted or understood through the mechanical projection 

of past quantitative trends into the future. Unlike Szymanski we do not 

believe military capabilities can be reduced to a comparison of military 

expenditures and the size of armies. Following his logic, we would 

have to argue that America was far stronger at the height of the Viety. 
namese War, when reserves of military equipment throughout the 

world were severely reduced to provide arms for Indochina, when 

morale was very low, mutiny a real possibility, etc. Szymanski also 

ignores the increasingly sophisticated delegation of responsibility by 

the United States to Brazil, Iran and repressive régimes throughout the 

third world. Nor do we believe that cross-national economic trends 

that are taken from a period of capitalist expansion are very helpful- 

when dealing with a period of increasing capitalist rivalries, declining 

rates of profit, and political instability in the advanced capitalist 

world.'¢ 


It is important to note that we did sof deny the serious decline of 
American hegemony in the late sixties and early seventies. But we did 

argue that this decline had reached its limit. We observed: ‘Even if the 

us economy were not almost three times as large as its next largest 

capitalist competitor . . . its docile labour force and relative abundance, 
of fossil fuel would give it a pre-eminent position in the world capital 
ist economy. When one also takes into consideration the extreme 

dependence of the Japanese economy on the outside world and the 

instability of the EEC, its position becomes enviable ihdeed. This percep- 

tion itself is becoming a major factor in the world economy. Because the 

United States is the safest place to invest one’s money, it is, as we have 

already seen, becoming a magnet for foreign funds... Thus the United 

States, as in the post-war period, is the pre-eminent world banker.’1! 

(Emphasis added). Perhaps we should have emphasized such Words as 

becomes and becoming in our original article. But we are, at worst, 

guilty of prematurity. After all, the test of theoretical insight is the 

ability to explain historical forces before they are fully developed. 


One cannot present persuasive quantitative date on a trend before it is 
well underway, but recent statistics are consistent with our position. 
As expected, America’s recovery from its deep recession has preceded | 
that of Europe. However, contrary to the earlier expectations of bour- 
geois economists, it no longer appears likely that much of Europe will 
follow the American economic expansion. Thus Business Week recently 


9 Robert Ball, ‘Europe: Worried but oa the Mend’, Fortwss, August 1976, p. 124. 

10 Szymanski, op. cit., Tables 1, 2, 3, 7and 8. 

U Petras end Rhodes, op. cit., p. 50. 

11 When Lenin wrote Imperialism: the Highest Stage of Capitalism, he described a stage 
in capitalist development that was still in formation—monopoly capital was not yet 
characteristic of world capitalism. 
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reported: lhe worldwide economic recovery ... 1s today stumbling in 
its tracks. And if the us economy may finally seem to be pulling out of 
its summer-long lull, no such imminent revival seems in store for the 
key foreign economies: those of Western Europe and Japan. Renewed 
inflation, massive capital movements—and restrictive government 
policies aimed at checking both—raise the spectre of a new prolonged 
slowdown abroad ... This week’s sudden revaluation of the German 
mark . . . is just another element in the deteriorating foreign economic 
outlook: a reluctant acceptance by the Germans that in the face of a 
worsening European plight, only a revalued mark could hold together 
: what remains of the Common Market’s faltering bid at economic and 
4 monetary union. It is not that the German economy looks so strong... 
but that the economies of its monetary partners now look so weak.’4 
Whether one looks at increases in real gross national product (Table 1), 
or the us share of world exports of manufactured goods (Table z), the 
present trend and most recent projections favour the United States.1+ 





TABLE I 
K Real Gross National Product 
Quarterly percentage changes at seasonal {y 
Annual percentage changes aajusted annual rates 
Tonniry Iiz 197. 1976 
19723 1973-4 rg974¢-5 1/76 LE H-O HLIVY IV-I Lo 
Jnited States s5 —1'7 —18 T3 56 4 33 F2 p4 
France! 6-0 27 —3°0 16t 59  —0o7 ns 
Vest Germany gr o4 —34 53 o6 — 13-2 8-1 
g 6-3 3°9 37 51 —35 —o6 143 5:9 
Joited Kingdom! 5'5 7 —16 r8 —8-8 —4'3 F9 116 
apan 79 =r 2-0 62 4°3 35 29 147 
6'9 2'8 o2 51 27 63 o6 ITI 





ovace: Intemational Economic Indicators and Competitive Trends, us Department of Commerce, Vol. 2, No.3, 





TABLE 2 
Share of World Exports of Mannfactores! 
Ananal percentage poini changes eam eae changes? 
Tonning IV174 1975 
1972-3 1873-4 197e; IVI I-IV 1-4 I-H UW I-IV 

Jnited States o2 ry r3 I4 os T3 or Of —o6 
Excl. exports to u og o8 To o9 o8 —or -oOI T3 —oI 
‘rence —orl —O'"4 og o6 os r2 ol —o9 o2 
Vest Germany o8 oz —1'7 15 —o1 —I-0 — or —o4 
—Io —- o6 o8 —o5 — oz og —OFZ 
Netherlands — os 14 og —og œz —-O2 —O5 o2 
Jnited Kingdom —o8 —o5 o6 o5 —o'3 o8 Ol —or —O2 
a —o3 1°6 —0'3 —o8 —0I —18 —oz r8 —o6 
—oş$ —o4 —04 os oz —o4 ol —o3 o3 





“World exports’ are defined as the sum of the exports of the fourteen major industrial countries. 
Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted + Seasonally adjusted. —No change. 

ounce: International Economic Indicators and Competitive Trends, vs Department of Commerce, VoL 2, No. 3, 
sept. 1976, Table B-7. 





D Business Week, “The bleak outlook for European Economies’, 1 November 1976, 
p. 8, 
¥ Tt ehould also be pointed out that Sxymanski’s asscsement of the American posl- 
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is the world banker’. Or more accurately, we cannot prove that the 
decline of the us imperial banking system has ended. But our assertion 
was based on the not unusual view that industrial, military and financial 
power are closely related. World financial markets have been in an 
extraordinary state of flux over the last few years. Nevertheless, 
Szymanski places enormous importance on unexamined aggregate 
data—see the discussion following his Tables 7 and 8. Unfortunately 
for his analysis, flows of capital are greatly influenced by factors whose 
relationship to underlying economic and social strengths are often 
indirect or unclear. Thus, for example, the heavy concentration of 
OPEC investments in the Euro-dollar market in 1975 reflected the. 
generally higher interest rates in Europe. In the first half of 1976, this 
‘trend’ seems to have been reversed. In 1975 there was also an enormous 
expansion of the Euro-bond market. Why did the United States do so 
poorly in this market? Was it because of the continued decline of the 
American Imperium? We doubt it. It had much more to do with the 
failure of the us Senate to exempt foreigners from withholding taxes on 
interest earned from us bonds.16 2 
Again, we are not impressed by the International Monetary Fund’s 
August projections for 1976. Instead, we will continue to agree with 
Bwysiness Week's assessment that ‘trends now at work in the world have 
greatly strengthened the competitive position of the us economy, which 
suggests the reversal in the direction of investment flows that began last year 
will continue’.!7 (Emphasis added.) We are presently studying changes 
in world capital markets and the world banking system. When we have 
enough information over a long enough period of time to establish q 
trend, we will report back. In the meantime, we will stay with opf 
theoretically based position and avoid the pitfalls of nafve empiricism. 


Europe and Japan were forced to rebuild their industrial base after the 
Second World War. They had no need to amortize relatively obsol- 
escent capital goods and had relatively low wage costs. These advantages 
no longer exist. We agree with Szymanski’s assertion that ‘only im- 
provements in technology and organization of production can pro- 
vide a firm and lasting basis for rapid economic growth.’ But Szy- 
manski apparently believes Europe and Japan will inevitably retain 
their lead here. We disagree and will return to this point after a neces- 
sary digression on direct foreign investment in the United States. 


Despite Szymanski’s assertion to the contrary, it is now generally 
believed that the us economy is and will continue to be the most attrac- 
tive in the world. You do not have to believe us, or even Bustmass Wuk. 
This view is also shared by the Bank for International Settlements, the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company (in the pages of World Financial 
Marksts), high officials of Chase Manhatten Bank (public statements in 
the major media), and such respectable journals of opinion as Exro- 
monsy, Fortune and the Federal Reserve Board Bulletin, Here foreign firms 








15 Petras and Rhodes, op. cit., p. 50. 

16 The American government has also continued to mandate registration of all bonds 
issued in the us—something which many bondholders wish to avoid. 

17 “The Unexpected slows the World-wide Uptum’, 29 March 1976, p. 87. 
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cheap energy, a docile labour force, relatively little government inter- 
ference, controlled inflation and a market that is growing faster than 
that of Europe or Japan. As we pointed out, this is encouraging un- 
precedented direct foreign investment. Looking at foreign direct 
manufacturing investment in the usa, we find annual increases as 
follows: 38-0 per cent in 1973, 51-4 per cent in 1974 and a projected 
increase of 29-3 per cent in 1975.18 These advantages have also encour- 
aged us multinationals to return home. Thus, Fortuse projects new 
capital investment of 10-8 billion by us companies in Europe in 1976, 
down from 11-1 in 1975. In real dollars, this represents a decline of 
about 12'5 per cent and a serious blow to Europe’s economy.!9 To 
return to our earlier point. When Michelin or Volkswagen builds a 
new American plant at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars, you 
can be sure only the most modem technology will be employed. The 
impact of such investments on worker productivity is obvious. 


Szymanski’s theoretical perspective becomes clear in the last few para- 
graphs of his article. It is most unsatisfactory. He starts with the 
truism that too great a military budget is counter-productive and con- 
cludes that since this military budget undermines a country’s ‘leading 
economic position’, there exists a ‘contradiction in the Marxist sense’. 
This kind of mechanical ‘contradiction’ has plagued Marxist analysis at 
least since the Second World War. It is too simple and too deterministic. _ 


Szymanski then implicitly rejects Lenin’s law of uneven development 
by invoking good (bourgeois) neo-classical economics: ‘The inter- 
national capitalist system, at least the metropolitan countries at its 
centre... has a very strong tendency towards economic homogeneity.’ 
If this is indeed true how, for example, can one explain the terrible 
effect inflation and floating exchange-rates are having on some of 
Enurope’s major economies—England, France, Italy. Today there is in- 
creasing ineqmality within the very centre of the capitalist system. Szy- 
manski then goes on to argue that dominant states do not last indefin- 
itely. We do not wish to claim immortality for the American Im- 
perium, but we would like to see Szymanski support his prophecy with a 
more adequate theoretical foundation. We hope that such a foundation 
would include some reference to the third world, which is barely men- 
tioned in his discussion. 


Lastly, Szymanski looks toward the commencement of ‘the revolution- 
ary struggle of American workers’. This will come about, he explains, 
when the privileged position of the American worker disappears. 
Following our earlier analysis, we believe the improving competitive 
position of us domestic manufactures (by both us and foreign multi- 
nationals) and the increasing unemployment created by the relative 
decline of European and Japanese exports to the United States will— 
indeed already are—placing our competitors under increasing pressure 
to cut social welfare expenditures, and increase the absolute rate of ex- 


11 Leonard Lupo and Gregory Fouch, ‘Foreign Direct Investment In The United 
States’, Ssrsey of Current Busimess, August 1976, Table 3, p. 35. 
19 Ball, op. cit., p. 123. 
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centre are having a result that cannot be explained within Szymanski’: 
crude perspective: increasing conservatism within the American work- 
ing class and the turn of European workers towards militant socialism 


and communism.?° 


A serious Marxist analysis of the world capitalist system must avoid the 
complacent view that the American decline is inevitable. It must 
examine concrete historical situations and avoid the gross simplifica- 
tion of inequalities at both the national and international levels. Only 
then can it come to grips with what Lenin referred to as the major 
feature of our epoch—imperialist wars, revolutions and civil wars. > 


t 
` 





Fred Block’s criticism (NLR 99) also fails to come to grips with the 
fundamental issues raised in our article. We set out the structura 
foundations of the imperial system located in the imperial state (the 
international networks which facilitate access to decision-making 
centres), domestic social relations of production and inter-state rela- 
tions. The particular forms and configurations which could emërge ou! 
of this foundation are varied. Avoiding these fundamental issues 
Block proceeds with a set of assertions lacking any theoretical anchor 
he proposes to ‘rethink’ the ‘concept of a decline in international hege- 
mony’ without understanding the terms under which the notion oi 
hegemony is established. Having missed the central ingredients to ou 
discussion, he proceeds to misconstrue the subsequent analysis. He 
mistakenly ascribes to us the idea that ‘American hegemony has 
restored to its pre-Vietnam glory’. In fact, we wrote: ‘Tt was clear 

the old basis of American hegemony was cracking, that ssw alignment 
were developing and the ofd basis of doing business on a world scale wa: 
coming to an end.’ (Emphasis added.) We went on to note, in accordance: 
with our theoretical criteria, that the recent losses did not result in i 
global challenge, did not directly and massively affect the foundations o: 
imperial power. Central to our argument is the notion that imperia 
power is vested in state and class relations and that the locus of worlc 
historic change continues to be within and between class forces in the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan. 


We outlined the structure of us imperial power, the shifting nature o) 
the political and economic basis of hegemony, the underlying processe: 
(class struggle in the imperial centres) which can lead to its downfal 
and the piecemeal changes (and even revolutions) within the tbir 
world which can be incorporated into imperial expansion. Block quibble. 
with particular interpretative derivations under the mistaken notior 
that he is somehow dealing with the essential substantive issues. Hı 
argues that there is a process of gradual displacement—but he fails t 
specify the developments that affect the structural foundations o 





20 The conservatism of American workers was reflected in a remarkably (even for th 
us) issue-less presidential campaign and, most dramatically, in the heavy defeat o 
Proposition 14—the agricultural workers ‘bill of nghts’—1n California. 

1 Fred Block, ‘Communication’, NLR 99, pp. 112-14. 
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place of structural forces he enumerates a series of events, with the 
result that the existing organization of power is dissipated in a vague 
notion of ‘international disorganization’, embracing past and future 
wars, economic crises and ‘new periods of capitalist expansion’ by 
some undisclosed capitalist powers. 


Block describes the decline of us hegemony, the ‘gradual unravelling of 
the institutional fabric of us global domination’, and the ‘coming apart’ 
of the entire set of structures that the United States rmposed on the 
rest of the capitalist world, in an essentially journalistic manner—as 
results of the crises of Watergate, NATO, the American intelligence 
establishment, etc. It is by now clear that Watergate had no significant 
effect on what Block calls the imperial presidency—as if the Democrats 
and Congress were or are any less imperial. As Block knows, these 
imperialist forces were the essential agents in publicizing the Watergate 
scandals and successfully avoided any substantive weakening of the 
imperial capacity of the state. The same goes with the congressional 
investigations of the intelligence establishment: in the midst of the in- 
vestigations, the cra was involved in Portugal, Angola, Italy and 
Jamaica in the form and fashion of the past. As Taylor Branch has 
pointed out in a recent Sunday New York Times article, the Senate 
hearings covered up more than they revealed, precisely in order to 
sustain the critical on-going undertakings of imperialism. 


Block’s inventory of social and political facts fails to embody any 
notion of world historical class forces—hence he lacks any precise 
measuring-rod with which to assess the capacities of the United States 
or any other imperial power. This lack of class and historic specificity 
is reflected in his use of vacuous formalistic categories found in con- 
ventional textbooks on international relations: ‘disorder’, ‘disorganiza- 
tion’ are substituted for particular forms of intra-class and inter-class 
conflict. Block’s discussion of power in ‘non-zero sum’ terms (to use 
his functionalist jargon) abstracts from class relations at the national 
level (in this case) and attempts to project this at the international level, 
a rather impertinent and irregular proceeding. Furthermore, even at 
the national level (in his example of Italy), the component of power is 
precisely one which we specified in our conceptual construct—social 
relations of production and the class struggle. 


In his discussion of third-world power, Block distorts our discussion. 
We focus on the global challenges to imperial power. Oblivious to our 
central concern, Block proceeds to lecture us on third-world demands, 
threats, etc. Most of us are familiar with the resolution from UNCTAD, 
the non-aligned manifestos, etc., but ‘pressures’ and ‘threats’ which 
have not and are not consequential are indeed marginal. Apparently 
Block has confused the rhetoric of power with power itself. Contrary to 
his imagery, in the present period not only have third-world countries 
had ‘economic discipline’ imposed on them by us imperialism and its 
international banks, but such European allies as Italy, England and 
Portugal have suffered the same medicine for the same cause. From the 
ranks of Block’s third-world nations ‘who act with impunity,’ vis-a-vis 
imperialism, one can add the capitulation of Mexico and Peru to the 
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United States. 


The current crisis of capitalism is real, as are the social revolutions in 
Southern Africa and Indo-China. The latter have dealt blows to im- 
perialism, but it 1s the height of simplicity not to put these events in a 
world-historic perspective in which the world capitelist market still pre- 
dominates and the United States still remains the major force sustaining 
that system. Block grasps impressionistically at whatever event happens 
his way—a trade deficit, an opec decision, a third-world threat, a hint of 
debt repudiation, etc.—and attempts to reconstruct world-historic 
realities. This empiricist approach is a poor substitute for systematic 
discussion of the institutional and class basis of imperial power. ` 
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themes 


No single phenomenon in the contemporary world has been so central a 
arrier to socialist revolution, and yet so little engaged or explored by 
darxist theory, as the bourgeois-democratic state. The paradox of stable 
ulè by capital combined with universal right of suffrage was unknown in 
ġe epoch of Marx; still incomplete or peripheral in the world of Lenin; 
tently in regression during the exile of Trotsky and the imprisonment 
msci. Yet since 1945, bourgeois democracy has become the normal 
general form of state system throughout the advanced capitalist 
tries. In thirty years, however, there has been very little serious study 
-ifically focused on it within historical materialism. Götan Therborn’s 
y in this issue now ends that silence. In a brilliant survey, Therborn 
yses the historical pattern of the emergence of bourgeois democracy in 
me seventeen countries of the OECD. He traces the particular 
onstellation of popular upheaval, ruling class calculation and external 
atervention that was involved in each case, and proposes important and 
ovel classifications for them, by type and epoch. The conclusions of 
‘herborn’s comparative inquiry are likely to form an important starting- 
oint of Marxist discussion of bourgeois democracy henceforward. 


adia, an underdeveloped country, represents the largest parliamentary 
ate in the world today. The proclamation of the Emergency by the 
ongress régime in 1975 was widely regarded as the death-knell of Indian 
atliamentarism, although not by writers for the Review—Tariq Ali, who 
ow writes on the decisive election that ousted the Gandhi government in 
)77, among them. Ali’s article gives full emphasis to the historic electoral 
‘volt of the Indian masses, while at the same time dispassionately 
‘viewing the composite character of the alternative bourgeois bloc which 
as temporarily profited from it in Delhi. The most important sector of the 
nata cartel, he shows, is a modernized mutant of Hindu communalism— 
ow possessed of far greater dynamism than the dispirited traditions of the 


1 


Nehru tamily. beyond these contestants, I10MIAD communism remain 
divided and transfixed in the margins of the political system. 


The name of Hegel is familiar to any socialist, because of its presence in th 
work of Marx. Yet whether Hegel is treated as ancestor or antithesis o 
Marx, his actual social thought is relatively little studied on the left 
Stereotypes formed without direct acquaintance with Hegel’s writing 
have customarily obscured his real theories. Raymond Plant, author of : 
recent major work on Hegel, seeks to recover them in an essay on hi 
relationship to political economy. In the first part published in this issue 
Plant reconstructs the evolution of his views on religion, property anı 
normative order, prior to an investigation of Hegel’s whole theory of th 
‘sphere of needs’ in the light of Althusser’s critique of it. 


In NLR 101-102, Valentino Gerratang assessed the value, and limits;"¢ 
Althusser’s successive reflections on Stalinism. In the companion text i 
the present issue, Gerratana goes on to look at the relationship betw 
Stalin and Lenin, and to ask whether the very idea of ‘Leninism?” 
codified system—first promulgated, he points out, for factional sad 
after Lenin’s death—is not in contradiction with the real essence of Le 
life and work. 


Finally, Michael Postan—one of England’s most distinguished autho 

on the medieval economies—reviews the Polish historian Witold Ku. 
book ‘An Economic Theory of the Feudal Systems’, in a continuation of th 
cross-national historical appraisals in NLR. - 


soran Therborn 


The Rule of Capital and the 
Rise of Democracy 


‘he relationship between advanced capitalism and democracy contains two 
aradoxes—one Marxist and one bourgeois. Any serious Marxist analysis has to 
onfront the following question: How has it come about that, in the major and 
10st advanced capitalist countries, a tiny majority class—the bourgeoisie—rules 
y means of democratic forms? The bitter experiences of Fascism and Stalinism, 
ad the enduring legacy of the latter, have taught the firmest revolutionary 
pponents of capitalism that bourgeois democracy cannot be dismissed as a mere 
1am. Does contemporary reality then not vitiate Marxist class analysis? Present- 
ay capitalist democracy is no less paradoxical from a bourgeois point of view. In 
1e nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as both political practice and 
onstitutional debate clearly demonstrate, prevailing bourgeois opinion held that 
emocracy and capitalism (or private property) were incompatible. Even such a 
toad-minded liberal as John Stuart Mill remained a considered opponent of 
emocracy for this very reason. He advocated the introduction of plural votes for 
itrepreneurs, merchants and bankers, as well as their foremen-lieutenants and 


professional hangers-on, in Order tO forestau proulctarimu tiwa: 
legislation’.! In modern umes, however, since at least the outbreak of the 
Cold War, bourgeois ideologists have maintained that oxy capitalism i: 
compatible with democracy. What has happened? Is this perhaps just : 
post boc rationalization of a historical accident? 


I Basic Problems ' 


Before going any further, we should make absolutely clear what wi 
understand by ‘democracy’. The term is here used to denote a form o 
state with all the following characteristics. It has 1. a representativi 
government elected by 2. an electorate consisting of the entire adul 
population, 3. whose votes carry equal weight, and 4. who are allowed t 
vote for any opinion without intimidation by the state apparatus. Such i 
state is a bowrgeors democracy in so far as the state apparatus has : 
bourgeois class composition and the state power operates in such a way a 
to maintain and promote capitalist relations of production and the clas 
character of the state apparatus.? 


It 18 notoriously difficult to delimit precisely the democratic form Q 
government, but the above definition seems adequate to locate the crucis 
variables: popular representation and free, universal and equal s 

It further includes, as necessary prerequisites, the important | 
freedoms of speech, assembly, organization and the press.’ The d 

1s intentionally formal, since the problem here 1s not tp expose the ‘ 

side’ of bourgeois democracy‘ but to elucidate how a democratic fi 
government has arisen in a society where a tiny minority det 
whether, where, how and for how much the majority of the pop 
work, as well as how and where they live. 


Existing Sources 


Democracy 1s one of the key words of contemporary ideologics 
discourse, despite—or perhaps precisely because of—the fact that so litt] 
serious research has been devoted to ıt. It is hardly surprising that th 
classical Marxist writers produced almost nothing of substance on th 
question, for none of them had personal experience of a fully-fledge 
bourgeois democracy. Subsequently, the preponderant role of the Sovit 





1J.S Mill, ‘Considerations on Representative Government’, 10 Os Liberty and Consideram 
oa Representative Government, Oxford 1946, pp 2178 

2For the problem of the class character of the state power apparatus, sce Gor 
Therborn, State Power and State Apparatuses, London 1977 (NLB—forthcoming). 

3 These important aspects of democracy are not explicitly considered here For a very go 
survey of the position inthe mayor Western countries, sce F, Castberg, Freadem of Speech m . 
Dest, Oslo—Loadon 1960. 3 : 
4 This aspect is dealt with ın relation to the usa by A Wolfe, The Seamy Side of Demeocra 
New York 1973 

5 In his dismissive critique of bourgeois democracy in The State and Reweixtves, Lenin mad 
famous passing remark about the relanonship between capitalism and democracy: 
democratic republic 1s the best possible shell of capitalism’. (Selected Werks, Moscow 19. 
Vol. I, p. 149 ) He went on to refer briefly to Engels’ observation that wealth could wu 
power most effectively through ‘the diréct corruption of officials’ and ‘the alliance betwe 
the government and the stock-exchange’. Why these means should be more effective 
relation to a democratic government than a non-democzatic one, neither Engels nor Let 
make clear. Among Marxists these remarks have more often sumulated barren foncnona 
speculation about the role of democracy under capitalism than inspired serious research 
the histoncal development and operanion of capitalist democracy. 
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Union, and the acute threat of Fascism were not conducive to deeper 
study of the problem within the international labour movement. What 1s 
more remarkable is the lack of fundamental analysis following the 
Western Communist Parties’ reappraisal of bourgeois democracy and the 
rise of a new Maruist intelligentsia in the capitalist countries since the 
mid-srxties. Discussion has instead centred either on the capitalist state 1n 
general, usually treated at a very high level of abstraction (e.g. the work of 
Poulantzas, or West German authors like Platow-Huisken, Hirsch or the 
Projekt-Klassenanalyse), or on non-democratic state forms (Fascism and 
other dictatorships—Poulantzas; Absolutism—Anderson). If general 


~ theorjes of the capitalist state stop short of the specific problems of 
“ bourgeois democracy, the tradition of analysis of power elites (Mills, 


Domhof, Miliband), which sets out to demystify the actual practice of 
bourgeois democracy, for its part leaves those problems, so to speak, 
behind it. Both refrain from asking why it was established and how ıt is 
maintained. However, these questions cannot be avoided by the labour 
movement ın its current strategic discussion of the relauonship between 
democracy and socialist revolution. In the developed capitalist countries, 
all major sections of the revolutionary labour movement have now 
openly acknowledged that bourgeois democracy cannot be dismissed as a 
mere sham. It is now seen as an important popular conquest, which lays 
the basis for further advance. This in turn poses a challenge for historical 
study aod analytical research. 


It is even more stnking that the problematic relationship between 
democracy and the rule of capital has attracted so little attention from 
bourgeois social scientists, historians and constitutional theorists. Here 
one may speak of a real regression in analytical courage and 
perceptiveness. As is shown by the struggles for constitutional reform 
that broke out ın all countries, the issue was very seriously and heatedly 
debated by bourgeois thinkers and politicians in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It 1s tempting to regard the present lack of interest in 
the way in which the contradiction between democracy and minority 
privilege was eventually resolved as, at least in part, determined by 
repressed and inconsolable memories—memones of an unexpected 
escape, which 1s best forgotten lest it reawaken the old spectre: the 
working masses. 


Despite this sparsity of analysis of the socio-political functioning and 
establishment of bourgeois democracy, investigation does not have to 
start quite from scratch. Many will think here immediately of Barrington 
Moore’s bold work.® But this is concerned with the bourgeois revolution, 
and democracy as we have defined it appeared in virtually every case long 
after the great bourgeois revolutions. Moore’s book, then, will serve as 
an extremely stimulating background to this article rather than as a source 
of direct relevance. Whereas Moore tries to locate the starting-points of 
the roads to capitalist democracy, fascism and communism, another 
important contributor to the discussion, Stein Rokkan, focuses on the 
institutional stages of development of West European democracy, and 
also occupies a leading place in comparative research into electoral 





© Secsal Orıgrus of Democracy and Ductateriinp, Boston 1967 


behaviour, with a keen eye for the historical dimensions of political 
institutions and conflicts.” 


None of these previous studies, however, has centred on the historical 
and social context of the process of establishment of democracy. The 
resultant failure to grasp analytically the concrete and immediate 
dynamics of the process itself 1s perhaps most clear from another major 
work of contemporary bourgeois political science, Robert Dahl’s 
Pofparchy. Together with Moore’s comparative history, Dahl’s set of 
propositions concerning the conditions favouring democracy (or 
polyarchy as he calls ıt, reserving the term democracy for an unattained 
ideal) probably constitute the best attempt so far at a theory of bourgeo® 
democracy. But Dahl concentrates his analysis on the preconditions of 
‘polyarchy’ and has little to say about the concrete socio-political 
constellations attending the establishment of bourgeois democracy.® 


Study of the development of democracy pertains of course to the field of 
constitutional history. However, this branch seems to have dedicated 
relatively little systematic effort to the democratic problematic as a whole; 
focusing instead either on the parliament-executive relation or on 
suffrage regulations. The former has dominated the old and liv 
English tradition of consututional histonography, the latter the Gern, 
tradition of comparative constitutional law.® The contributio 
mainstream political sociology have, not surpnsingly, been quite z 

The method first developed by S. M. Lipset manages to combine 





7 See S Rokkan, Citizens, -Electtoas, Partes, Oslo 1970, which is a mayor contnb 
Within this tradition are the very useful historical secuons of S. Rokkan—J. Meynat ( 
Internatremal Gude to Electoral Statutes, The Hague and Pans 1969, and R. Rose 
Edsteral Bebaseonr, New York 1974. Also pertinent to the questions rused here is a survey 
Peter Gehrlich of the msutunonalrranon of European parliamentery regimes. P Gehrlich, 
‘The Insttuconalmation of European Parliaments’, in A. Komberg (ed.), Legerleteres im 
Comparatios Perspectiss, New York 1973. = 
"See R Dahl, Potpershy, New Haven and London 1971. Dahl’s book contains some 
remarkable factual inaccurecies on questions such ss the extent of sexist exclumon after the 
First World War (p 29) and differences between the Mey Restoration in Japan and the 
German Rach (p. 42) More compromusing 18 his indulgence towards current us indices and 
1ntermatioaal comparisons of polrtical freedom and the almost unbelievable lack of 
discernment he somenmes shows in applying these clumsy and dubious constructions For 
example, he raises no objection to the following definition of a mascara democranc score: 
‘no party ban, or ban on extremist or extra-constitutional partes only’ (p 218), and 
although be challenges allocauion of the same total score to Gaullist France and Somoza’ 
Nicaragua, this eminent us political saennst goes on to classify the French party system 
thus: ‘opposition significant but unable to win a majonty’ (p. 244). Truly, the wisdom of the 
best bourgeois political analysis seems to be drawn from sources other than ordutary 
empirical ioyeshganoa: Despite Hees griye weakness Daey 1s sell uaqoesucdbly | 
work of value 

® We should mention here three valuable textbooks on the s naze guata call OF wie 
contun historical sections. Georg Meyer, Das parlamentarische Wablrecht, Berlin 1901; Kar 
Braunns, Das perlamentarssche Wahblrecht, 2 vols Berlin-Leipmg 1932; Dolf S 
Bembard Vogel (eds ), Ds Debi der Parlaments, o£ which I have seen only the first double 
volume dealing with Europe (Berlin 1969). One of the very few constitutional histones tc 
treat specifically the development of bourgeois democracy is Herbert Tingsten, Dewekrata. 
Sager och kris (Victory and Crisis of Democracy, Stockholm 1930)—a work which, althougt 
still valuable, is rather idealist and more in the nature of a short monograph than a systemate 
analyss. Even more idealist s H Zwager’s work, Ds Moszeertag van bet alpsareen kiesrecht n 
Esrepa (The Mouvation of Universal Suffrage and Compenuve Elections in Europe) 
Groningen 1958 
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correlations of democracy with wealth (measured by indices rangıng 
from income to telephone ownership), literacy, urbanization etc., with an 
almost total lack of interest in social dynamics and, in Lipset’s own case, 
blatant distortions of fact.10 


Among historical studies devoted to particular countries, only a few 
concentrate on the process of democratization, or critical aspects of ıt. 
But such works do exist.’ Most research into the history of 
democratization 1s contained in general political and social histories and 
in monographs, including political biographies, which are primarily 
concerned with other questions. Thus, although scientific investigation 
of bourgeois democracy starts out from a paltry analytical tradition, it can 
build upon a large number of scholarly studies to which ıt owes a 
considerable debt. f 


Now that the crucial variables have been identified, we must tum to 
problems of sample and method. Although this artıcle presents only a few 

preliminary reflections, and by no means a definitive account, it will 
clearly have need of a representative sample of cases. Future studies will 
have to draw upon the experience of all existing capitalist countries, but at 
this stage it is the advanced ones that are most important. One of the least 
arbitrary ways of choosing a sample 1s simply to take the members of the 
OECD, which seems to be the broadest and most significant organization 
of the core capitalist states. At present its members include: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, German Federal 
Republic, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. There are other 
important capitalist states, such as Brazil, India and Iran, but the ozcD 
countries seem to constitute the central nucleus of capitalism. At the ume 
of writing (March 1977) none of these ıs a fully-fledged dictatorship, 
although Turkey and Spain do not yet have stabilized democracies. The 
real heart of the OECD appears to be the seventeen major capital-exporting 
states—excluding, that is, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxemburg, 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey—which make up its Trade and 
Development Committee. It is these seventeen, then, that I shall take as 
our representative sample. i 








D Lipser’s essay, first published ın Aserwas Pelstical Science Rewew, March 1959, can be read 
together with other sociological breakthroughs ın C Cnudde-D. Neubanet (eds), 
Espiral Democratic Theory, Chicago 1969. Lipset’s piece 1s called ‘Some Soctal Requusites of 
Democracy Economic Development and Political Legrumacy’ An example of his 
distortion of fact 1s the statement that ‘the United States and Britain gave citrrenship [1.¢. the 
vote] to the workers in the early and mid-19th century’ (p. 175) This is widely known to be 
untrue, and the analysis below will go into the real histoncal record. 

0 Some of these are especially worthy of mention: P. Campbell, Fresch Electoral Systems and 
Electrons sincs 1749, Loadoa 1963; J.-P. Charnay, Ls Sagfrage pelitugue on France, Pacis 1965, H. 
Boberbach, Dis Wablrechtsfrage im Vermarz, Dusseldorf 1959, W. Gagel, Dæ Wabirechisfrage 
sa der Geschichte der deutschen -:beralen Partesen, 1848-1918, Dusseldorf 1958, M. Wess, Dw 
Ausbreciwng des aligemernen med gleschen Wabirechts cx der westlechen Halfte der Hob shurgmenarches, 
Hetdelberg 1965; W Gillette, The Rigb te Vote, Balumore 1965; M. Kousser, The Shapeng of 
Southern Pehties, New Haven and London 1974; J. Sigler, Americas Rights Pedcws, 
Homewood, IL 1975; D. Verney, Pariamentary Reform m Sweden 1866-1921, Oxford 1957, 
C O'Leary, The Ebarnation of Corrapt Practices ia British Elections 1868-1911, London 1962 
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We are concerned here with the process whereby democracy became the 
established form of bourgeois rule under advanced capitalism. Our task, 
then, will be first to locate its appearance in time, and secondly to situate ıt 
1n social and political space. For these purposes, neither the correlational 
techniques of the sociologists nor the institutional sequences of Rokkan 
are adequate. What 1s required 1s rather a comparative historical overview 
which seeks to identify general patterns while remaining sensitive to the 
peculianties of each particular case. i 


The Tasks of Democratization 


Since even formal democracy cannot be said to exist either completely o? 
not at all, it 1s sometimes very difficult to establish an exact date for the 
achievement of democracy. But if we are able to isolate the democratic 
values of our four defining variables, ıt should then be possible to 
discover when they were attained in the various countries under 
consideration. 


The democratic principle of popular representation implies the existence 
of either a republic or a parliamentary monarchy. The predominant 
régime of nineteenth-century Europe—a constitutional monarchy ir 
which the cabinet had no clear-cut responsibility to parliament—canr 
then be held to fulfil the conditions of democracy. Nor was this try“ 
non-sovereign states like pre-1918 Finland or British colonies beforr 
reached independent or dominion status. For representative goverd 
clearly implies popular sovereignty. In our sample of seventeen coun 

the process of attainment of representative government stretched o 
penod of two centuries: from the mid-eighteenth century, whe 
parliamentary cabinet was consolidated in Britan, to 1952, when, 
occupation of Japan was terminated and the 1947 democratic constitutie | 
took effect as the basis of a sovereign state : 


The introduction of universal suffrage required the dismantling of a 
number of restrictions, typically based on critena of tax-payment and 
income. Where two legislative bodies existed side by side, as was often the 
case, these qualifications would normally be considerably higher for one 
of the chambers. Of a certain importance were also limitations based on 
standards of literacy (as in Italy until the oew electoral law of 1911, and in 
the southern states of the usa well into the twentieth century) or on 
membership of a particular sex (invariably the female), race (blacks ın the 
usa, Chinese in the usa and Canada), or (parts of) a given class (wage- 
labourers with a household of their own in Denmark and Bntain). 
Further minor restrictions, excluding people on relief, for example, were 
not insignificant in the early stages of democratization, but we. shall not 
deal with them here. 


The achievement of equal suffrage also involved the abolition of plural 
voting—which survived in Britain until 1948, although it was of little 
import after 1918—and the elimination or emasculation of a privileged 
upper House. More intractable has been the practice of gerrymandering 
and disproportionate allocation of seats. With the exception of Norway, 
where under the 1814 consutution the reverse tendency operated, almost 
all the countries we are considering have had, and to a varying extent 


retain a cléar over-representation of (presumably more conservative) 
rural voters. However, this does not s¢em to have been a very sipnificant 
electoral factor since the other variables began to correspond to the 
conditions of democracy, and we have left it out of account in the present 
analysis.1® 


Whtn we talk of a free vote, we are of course referring only to norms 
supported by the force of law: to freedom from intervention by the state 
apparatus in the electoral process; and to the right to present candidates 
of any persuasion, and vote for whichever is preferred. In the past, 
Napoleon m1 and Giovanni Giolitti in pre-1914 Italy became masters of 

' the management of elections by sections of the state apparatus—from the 
Ministry of the Interior down to local prefects and even postmen. In 
modern times, the intimidation of blacks by the regional and local state 
apparatus in the United States provides one major illustration of these 
methods, but the typical pattern of restricting democracy has rather been 
the banning of opposition parties. 


The most important line of demarcation we must now draw is the one 
between democratic régimes and various non-democratic structures. 
However, it will help us to elucidate the processes involved if we briefly 
outline the general contours of the universe of bourgeois rule, of which 
democratic states form a part. In State Power and State Apperatuses, I argue 
that a bourgeois government is, in a minimal, non-evaluative sense, 
always a régime of national representation. This provides us with two 
dimensions within which to delimit the characteristic space occupied by a 
particular régime. Which nation 1s represented? How is it represented? 
The nation as expressed in the institutional arrangements of the polity— 
the pays légal—may quite simply comprise the entire adult population. But 
it may also embrace some more than others—by means of plural votes, 
delineation of constituencies, etc.mor even exclude from political 
participation sections of the population who have little or no property or 
who belong to a certain race, sex or current of opinion. 


The mode of representation may be exclusively elective, but ıt may also be 
self-proclaimed. A régime may be based, for instance, on the claim of a 
Leader or an apparatus of the state (usually the army) to represent and 
incarnate the will or interests of the nation. Between these polar extremes 
lies another, historically important mode of representation which 
combines the two. The non-parliamentary constitutional monarchies of 
nineteenth-century Europe provide us with the best example of such a 
régime. They combined a non-elective, proclaimed representation of the 
mation by the king—the King of the French, etc.—with elected 
legislatures. This built-in dualism of elective and non-elective 





13 Post-war Japan provides an instance of significant overweightng of the rural electorate, 
the purpose of which was to instal the nght-wing Liberals in power in 1949 (with 264 out of 
466 seats clected by 43-8 per cent of voters) and to keep them there in the sues end 
seventies. J. A. A Stockwin, Japen : Diveded Petites m a Grewth Economy, Londoa 1975, pp. 
55, 91. 

rhe polial hie allowed Louis Nodak 18 Brumaire is the subject of an 
exquisite work of historical scholarship: T Zeldin, The Pebtica! System of Napokea III, 
London 1958 For information oa the Giolitti regime I have relied heavily on G. Caroca, 
Greltits a Peta gredstisema, Tunn 1961 


representation should be distinguished both from cases where elections 
are only a subordinate aspect of a non-elective régime (such as Franco’s 
Spain) and from those where elections opened the road to power for a 
régime which was thereafter organized and maintained on the basis of an 
incarnate mode of representation (such as Hitler’s Germany). Strictly 
speaking, the dualistic mode of representation also differs from situations. 
where a non-elective mode, though not insignificant, 1s clearly secondary 
to the elective one; such 1s the case of the British House of Lords and of 
the pre-fascist Italian Senate, which was appointed by the king. 


The dimension of the mode of representation corresponds directly to the 
variable of representative government which was discussed ın connectior. 
with the definition of democracy. The broadening of the nation, or—to 
use the telling expression of nineteenth-century bourgeois political 
theory—of the pays légal comprises the three other variables used in the 
definition: the extent and degree of equality, and free exercise of the 
franchise. It also comprises Dahl’s two dimensions of ‘polyarchy’: the 
rights of participation and contestation (a schema which 1s inadequate to 
distinguish between the systems that preceded the introduction of male 
suffrage ın Habsburg Austra or Meyi Japan and the parliamentary 
régime of Victorian Britain). 





TABLE 1 
The Universe of Bourgeois Régimes 
EXTENT OF FRANCHISE MODE OF REPRESENTATION 
Incarnate Incarnate and Electrons 
Eltre 
equally to whole adult 1. (laclusvist 2. (Authontaran 3 
populauon Dictatorship) inclusivist) 
to less than whole 4 Dictatorship 5 Authorimnan 6. Democratic 
adult population or to exclusivist exclusivist 


some more than others 





The logical possibilities 1 and 2 have never occurred in reality. 
(Inclusivist dictatorship refers to rule by the army or another non-elected 
body under which everybody, of any opinion, 1s entitled to express his 01 
her preferences and have them represented by the ruling group.) We are 
therefore left with fowr main types of régime: democracies, dictatorships, 
anthoritarian exclustist and democratu exclusivist states. Among the 
seventeen countries we have selected, Fascist Italy and Germany 
Dollfuss Austria and wartime Japan exemplify dictatorship; the non- 
parliamentary constitutional monarchies (including the second Frenct 
Empire in its later phase, when the previously dictatorial Imperia 
government began to lose its hold over the electoral process) ar 
instances of authoritarian exclusivism; whereas democratic exclusivism i. 
illustrated by parliamentary Britain prior to the introduction of universa 
suffrage, the United States from the Declaration of Independence to th 
effective enfranchisement of the blacks, late nineteenth and twentetl 
century Switzerland before the extension of the vote to the femal 
population, and Lapua Finland between 1930 and 1944 when th 
Communist opposition was suppressed. These last four cases also expres 
the most importanti criteria of exclusion: class, race, sex and opinton 
respectively. 


This extremely broad and general schema may be refined and elaborated 
in a number of ways, according to the type of incarnation (legitimate 
descent, political charisma, various institutional forms etc.), or the 
criteria, extent and repressive efficiency of exclusion, and so on. For 
instance, ıt makes a considerable difference whether it is the majority of 
the population or a minority, large or small, which 18 excluded from the 
legal nation. In this respect the United States and South Africa have 
obviously not had the same experience. 


II The Establishment of Democracy 


Now that we have defined the criteria of bourgeois democracy, we should 
attempt to locate the period of establishment in the seventeen countries. 


TABLE 2 
Year of Establishment of Democracy 





Country First Mak Ræsrsal Begrmurag of 

` attainment democracy (exci foreign , present day 

of democracy (sf pro) wcapetsea) democra 

Australia (1903) i 
Austra - 1918 3 1934 1955 
Belgram 1948 1919 
Canada (1920) (1931) (2945) 
Denmark 1915 
Finkand (1919) 1930 1944 
Freoce 1946- 1884 
Germany 1919 1933 (1956) “1949 (1968) 
Italy 1946 (1919) [1922] 1946 a 
Japan 1952 
Netherlands 1919 1917 
New Zealand 1907 
Norwey 1915 1898 
Sweden 1918 
Switrerland 1971 c. 1880 Mo) (1944) 
UE 1928 1918 i 
Usa c. 1970 





Nore: Brackets denotes qualifications, square brackets a process of reversal or re- 
establishment of male 

sources: In compiling the above table and survey, I have drawn on a large number of 
sources available in Swedish university libranes, ranging from consututional documents 
and handbooks to political biographies. As I cannot claim any particular competence to 
provide a bibhographical guide to the best and most accesmble histones of the seventeen 
countries, I shall grve references only for highly specific and controvermal statements. Some 
major secondary sources have already been given above. 


In order to gain some bearings for the casual analysis that follows, and to 
motivate the datings in Table 2 (some of which may appear far from self- 
evident), we should survey the most decisive events in the different 
countries. i 


Australis. The Australan colonies became a federal state with the 
ambiguous sovereignty status of a dominion in 1901. Already in the 
18908, Lib-Lab coalitions ın individual colonies had started introducing 
the universal and equal white suffrage which was to form the basis of the 
federal franchise of 1903. The qualifications were blatantly racist, and 
indeed sechnon 25 of the constitution still explicitly allows for 
discrimination 1n state electoral laws. However, even ın the decade before 


the achievement of dominion status, the principal racist thrust had been 
directed at the exclusion of prospective non-white immigrants (by means 
of skilfully contrived European-language tests which, after British 
protests, hed been imported from the Natal"*) and at the expulsion of 
Chinese and Pacific immigrants already there. Behind the walls of this 
exclusive continent, racism had a limited significance—although ıt was. 
only in 1962 that the small aboriginal population was finally granted the 
federal vote. es 


Axstria. In 1907, following the revolutionary events ın Russia and 
massive working-class demonstrations in the country itself, virtually 
universal and equal male suffrage was introduced in elections to the 
second chamber in the Austrian part of the Habsburg dual monarchy. 
Only after the fall of the Habsburgs in 1918 were full universal suffrage 
and a parliamentary government established: The new democratic 
republic was the work of a tripartite coalition in which the Social 
Democrats were initially the central force. But Austrian politics soon 
came to be dominated by the overwhelmingly farmer-based Chnstian 
Socials, who in 1934 installed a reactionary dictatorship itself to be 
swallowed up four years later by German Fascism. After the defeat of the 
Nazis and the end of allied occupation Austria started out on its present 
democratic road. 










Belginm. The struggle for universal and equal suffrage was the fi 
massive working-class strikes in 1886, 1888, 1891, 1893, 1902 an 
all of which were defeated, sometimes with severe repression.!¢ F 
the end of the First World War, the ruling Catholic Party a 
universal suffrage, after twenty-five years of a system of heavily wei 
male voting ın which middle-aged heads of propertied families disp 
of three votes. The post-war national coalition government 
elections on the basis of equal male suffrage, and the resultant parliament 
amended the constitution accordingly.!? Responsibility for the very 
restricted female franchise lies mainly with the Liberals and Socia 
Democrats, who feared that women voters would tend to support the 
Catholics.18 Full universal suffrage was not adopted until 1948. A mak 
democratic franchise for elections to the Senate was also introduced ir 
1919, but workers and small entrepreneurs are still not among the twenty 
one categories eligible to stand as candidates.* 


Canada. Property qualifications continued for a long time to restrict the 
franchise, persisting ın Quebec and Prince Edward Island provinces unti 
after the Second World War. But in the struggle for military 
conscription—much detested in Quebec in particular—a Conservativ: 
government considerably extended the franchise in 1917 and in 192 
universal white suffrage was introduced for federal elections. However 





UB K. Gans, ‘1890-1900’, in F. Crowley (ed), A New History of Asstraia, Melbourm 
1974 pP- 24273 

Win 1901 there were 40,000 Asians in Australia out of a population of 3,750,000 See A T 
Yarwood, Anes Migratren te Axrtraba, Melboume 1964,p. 163. 

1 G. D. H. Cole, A History of Socsakst Thought, Vol. II, part 2, London 1956, pp 621ff 
17V, Lorwin, ‘Belgium’, in R. Dahl (ed.), Peita! Oppasrtrens im Western Demecracus, Ne 
Haven and London 1966, p. 158 

1 Stemberger-Wogel-Nohlen, Drs Wahl der Patlaments, op. at , Vol. I, 1, p 93. 

19 Ibid. pp. 119-20. 


racially discriminatory electoral legislation was permitted to the 
provinces and once more authonzed by franchise acts of the 19308. 
Botish Columbia and Saskatchewan continued to make use of this 
possibility until the end of the Second World War. As regards political 
exclusion, the small Communist Party was raided in 1931 and its leaders 
imprisoned. Officially prohibited in 1940, the party was able to reappear 
after Stalingrad as the Labour-Progressive Party, but its single elected up 
was soon deprived of his seat under a mysterious espionage charge.™ 


Denmark. In 1849, under the tuple impact of a succession to the throne, 
nationalist agitation focusing on the unclear status of the king’s German- 
Danish dukedoms, and the March Days (the more peaceful equivalent of 
the French February Revolution), Denmark moved from an absolutst 
régime to a bi-cameral constitutional monarchy in which the lower 
chamber was elected by equal and virtually universal male suffrage. 
Cabinet responsibility to the farmer-controlled second chamber was 
secured in 1901 after a protracted struggle with an upper house 
dominated by the landowning aristocracy ın alliance with the big urban 
bourgeoisie. A left-liberal government, based on the small farmers and 
urban petty bourgeoisie and actively supported by the Social Democrats, 
then proposed a democratic, bi-cameral constitution including women’s 
nght to vote The last attempts of nght-wing landowners to maintain 
significant conservative guarantees—attempts which had the sympathies 
of the big farmers’ Left party—faded away 1n the national union that was 
established on the outbreak of the First World War. However, the 
democratic constitution adopted ın 1915 included a very high electoral 
age limit of twenty-nine years. 


Finland. The general strike and mass workers’ demonstrations of 1905 led 
the Finnish Estates, meeting not far from the St Petersburg Soviet, to 
transform themselves into a unicameral legislature elected by universal 
suffrage—a solution subsequently accepted by the Tsars. Women 
received the vote both because the labour movement demanded it and 
because the Conservatives thought they could count on their electoral 
support.” But Finland remained part of the Russian Empire, and the 
executive council—the Senate—did not take on the responsibility of a 
parliament.™ After the civil war of 1918, the victorious Whites set out to 
install a non-parliamentary constitutional monarchy under a German 
prince. However, the fall of the German aristocracy later in the year 
frustrated these plans, and ın 1919 a bourgeois republic was proclaimed. 
Although the Communist Party remained wlegal, 1t was able to operate 
through a front party until a strong fascist-type movement based on the 
farmers put an end to this in 1930. Only in 1944, after the defeats of its 
German ally, did the Finnish government join the bourgeois democracies 
and lift the ban on the Communists. 





® A tholling insight into official Canadian anti-communium may be gained from a booklet 
published by the Royal Canadian Mounted Poltce—Law and Order x Canadian Democracy, 
Ottawa 1952, chs 12 and 13 

n S Nordenstrong, L. Machetes, VoL II, Helsingfors 1937,P 334 Mechelin was by that nme 
the leading politician in Finland. 

8 Ibid pp 386f. 


France. The democratic constitution of 1793 was the first in the world to 
include universal male suffrage, but it was never put into practice and was 
formally revoked after Thermidor. The similar provisions adopted after 
the February Revolution were in tum severely restricted by the bourgeois 
parliament in 1850, and, although they were restored by Napoleon 11 in 
1852, it was in the absence of free elections and parliamentary 
government. Military defeat of the Second Empire and stalemate between 
rival royalist factions laid the basis for the republican constitution of 
1875. Thus, from the year 1884, when the republican advance secured an 
alteration of the privileged upper chamber, France may be described as a 
male democracy. The Communist Party was banned on the outbreak of 
the Second World War and, after the defeat of 1940, a non-democratr 
satellite régime was installed until the Liberation. The new constitution 
of 1946 went on to extend the franchise to all adult women. Throughout 
the twentieth century, the history of the French republics has been 
punctuated by revisions of constituency boundaries and electoral 
procedures introduced with the aim of putting the opposition at a 
disadvantage.® 


Germany. The popular conquest in 1848-9 of effectively universal and 
equal male suffrage was swiftly reversed by pro-capitalist royal reaction. 
Later, Bismarck introduced a male franchise for Reich elections as a 
means towards national unification and as a weapon against the bourgeoj 
liberals. The establishment of a régime of parliamentary democracy, 
which the reformist Social Democrats played the leading role, came 
only after the military defeat of Wilhelmine Germany. Present-day 
German democracy may be said to date from the end of the 
occupation that followed the fall of the Third Reich. However 
relatively small cp was banned in 1956 and only allowed to reap 
under a new name in 1968. 












Italy. After unification, Italy had a very narrow suffrage until 1912, when 
the Liberal Giolitu introduced the male vote as part of his campaign fot 
support of the Libyan war. However, the state apparatus remained active 
in ‘management’ of tht elections right up to 1919,™ and a conservative 
Senate blocked a positive proposal for female suffrage. Although the 
government’s parliamentary base lay in the Chamber of Deputies, s 
significant role was thus still played by the Senate, whose members were 
appointed by the king according to a number of criteria that includec 
possession of considerable wealth and a distinguished career rank. Ever 
the existing elements of male democracy were, of course, quickly 
eradicated by fascism and a fully democratic constitution was onl) 
adopted in 1946. 


Japan. The Japan of the Meiji Restoration came to take the German Reick 
as its model, and the 1890 Constitution was written with the help o 
German jurists. Universal male suffrage was introduced in 192: 
following the post-war years of popular struggle. Although no genuin 
system of representative government and political freedom ensued 





© Charnay, op cit. pp 143-75. 
M The evaluation of the 1919 elections 18 based on C Seton-Watson, Italy from Lsbsrahsm i 
Fastsm, London 1967, P- 547 


parties and elections were permitted until the establishment of a military 
dictatorship under Imperial cover in the late 19308. Japan. may be 
regarded as a bourgeois democracy since she recovered her sovereignty in 
1952 on the basis of a constitution drawn up by the us occupation 
authorities six years previously.™ 


Netherlands. The early Dutch revolution did not bring about a democratic 
régime, and towards the end of the nineteenth century the Netherlands 
still had a narrow, property-based franchise. Divisions appeared in all the 
capitalist parties in the 1890s as the bourgeois democrats advanced to the 
accompaniment of workers’ demonstrations and social-democratic 
parliamentary obstruction. Male universal suffrage was finally 
incorporated in a wide-ranging deal between all parties, whereby the 
religious ones received state support for church control of the schools. 
The deal was eventually implemented under the auspices of a Liberal 
government in the 1917 climate of national unity, but 1t accorded with the 
recommendations of a pre-war commission. Owing to the opposition of 
religious politicians, female suffrage was delayed until 1919. Further 
constitutional amendments of 1922 restricted the already much weakened 
powers of the monarch. 


New Zealand. After three decades of parliamentary government and a 
franchise based on property qualifications, a sort of male democracy was 
instituted in 1889 by a rather conservative government in the wake of left- 
Liberal and Labour agitation. Four years later, female voting rights were 
introduced by a Labour-backed Liberal administration, largely under the. 
pressure of prohibitionists anticipating widespread women’s support.™ 
The Maoris had been given four seats in the House in 1867. Thus the 
principal democratic changes had already been 1mplemented before the 
country acquired dominion status in 1907. 


Norway. The struggle against the union with Sweden was led by the urban 
intelligentsia and petty bourgeoisie, who managed to rally the farmers 
around them ın a liberal Left party. However, when it formed a 
parliamentary government in 1884, the Left came out in Opposition to 
universal suffrage. Labour movement agitation in the 1890s finally 
persuaded the liberals to yield in the hope of uniting the people for the 
final battle with the Swedish monarchy.®” Practically the whole male 
population gained the vote in 1898, followed by women fifteen years 
later. 


Sweden. Fifteen years of social-democratic and liberal campaigning were 
necessary before a Conservative government finally granted men equal 
voting rights to the second chamber in 1907. However, equal powers 
were attributed to a first chamber elected indirectly according to a system 
whereby the richest voters disposed of forty votes. With regard to 





= J. Maki, Goversmest and Pohiws m Japan, Loadon 1962, pp. 78f. 

=W H. Oliver, The Stery of New Zesiand, London 1960, P- 157, P. Gumshaw, Women's 
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Chostian Temperance Union. 

= The national background to the mchrsicn‘of universal male suffrage in the Left party 
programme is clear from the official party history, J. Worm-Muller ct al, Vexstre i Norge, 
Oslo 1935, pp. 124ff. 


municipal elections, even the liberal agrarian bourgeoisie had 
considerable reservations about granting the lower classes an equal vote; 
it was only in the turmoil of late 1918, when they were threatened by 
working-class rebellion, that the Conservatives gave in. By contrast, 
there was little conflict at that tme over women’s voting rights. 


Switzerland. The traditional oligarchies of the Swiss cantons fell to the 
male democracy of artisans, peasants and intellectual petty bourgeois in 
the 18308 and 18408, ın several cases after armed uprisings. Although the 
national civil war of 1847 was fought over the issue of national unification 
versus provincial clericalism rather than over democratic nights, the two 
struggles were in practice different moments of the same revolution. Ths 
federal constitution of 1850 proscribed male democracy, but it can hardly 
be said to have institutionalized ıt; for the following decade was filled 
with cantonal rebellions and counter-rebellions.® It is in fact extremely 
difficult to date precisely the consummation of the process. A host of 
ingenious devices of intimidation and manipulation, as well as significant 
legal exclusion clauses (relating to bankruptcy, tax payment, and so on’ 
continued to be employed for several decades by the cantonal state 
apparatuses. In Berne in 1874, for example, as many as 25 per cent of the 
total male population were effectively excluded from the franchise.® The 
establishment of male democracy may perhaps be located most accurately 
about the year 1879, when a proper electoral register was drawn up for th’ 
first ume. Out of accommodation to Nazism, the Communist Party v 
banned in 1940. But when the fortunes of war turned, so did thos 
Swiss male democracy—in 1944 the party was allowed to reform a 
Party of Labour. Women’s nghts, however, found no place ir 
predominant conceptions of democracy and, even after the male pol 
establishment acquiesced to female suffrage in the 19508, sexist refert 
delayed its attainment until 1971. Sat 


United Kingdom. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Britain became 
alongside Sweden, the earliest parliamentary monarchy. The birthplaci 
of industrial capitalism, Britain witnessed also the first democrat 
working-class mass movement . . . as well as, in the 1840s, the firs 
effective- crushing of such a movement. The male franchise wa 
considerably extended ın 1867 and 1884, but ıt was only during the war, is 
1918, that more or less equal and universal suffrage was legislated by 
Liberal government. Provisions for a more restricted female vote, whic! 
had been successfully opposed before the war, were also approved. Equa 
women’s suffrage was granted by the Conservatives ın 1928 after the firs 
minonty Labour government had failed to get it accepted. Relativel 
insignificant instances of plural voting rights were finally abolished b 
Labour in 1948. 


United States. The American road to democracy has been a tortuous on 
indeed. Starting ın Connecticut ın 1855 and Massachusetts in 1857, th 
trend which had appeared in the first half of the century toward 
removing the original property qualifications was for a time reversed b 
the introduction of literacy tests to exclude the new poor Iris 
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immigrants.” The Fifteenth Amendment enfranchised the blacks in the 
northern states, but ıt took another hundred years for it to take effect in 
the south. There, both blacks and poor whites were intentionally barred 
from voting by poll taxes and manipulative literacy requirements, as well 
as by semi-official intimidation. It was not simply racist ideology that lay 
behind these practices: the aim, which was successful for more than half a 
century, was to establish a one-party régime of the upper bourgeoisie.™ 


_ In the north, the significance of literacy tests was soon eroded, but the 
‘fresh requirement of advance registration in person on the electoral list 


„proved more effective in discouraging the lower strata from political 


" participation. Thus in Massachusetts 4 per cent of adult male citizens 
“were excluded from voting in the 1908 presidential elections because of 
` literacy qualifications, whereas a further 13 per cent failed to register.32 


The combined effect of northern registration obstacles and southern one- 
party régime was a reduction of participation in presidental elections 
from 75—80 per cent ın the- period 1876—1900 to an average of 60 per cent 
this century.® 


In the northern states, white and black women obtained the vote together 


“just after the First World War. But it was only in the late 1960s, after 


violently resisted civil nghts struggles in the south and ghetto rebellions 
in the north, that the federal government began to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment in the south. The Amendment had been passed shortly 
before the centenary of the republic, but it was only just in time for the bi- 
centennial celebrations that the United States fully qualified as a 
bourgeois democracy. 


Il Patterns of Democratization 


In the history of democratization, two features are striking by their 
absence. Firstly, the fact that none of the great bourgeois revolutions 
actually established bourgeois democracy. It 1s not only of the early 
Dutch and English revolutions that this is true: the democratic 
constitution produced by the French Revolution remained a dead letter 
from beginning to end of its brief existence. The July Revolution did not 
even manage to draft one, although it did stimulate the development of a 
male democratic movement in Switzerland. The international popular 
upsurge of 1848 was rapidly stifled by feudal-dynastic reaction—and also 
by the bourgeoisie itself. For example, in 1850 the Second French 
Republic deprived 2} million adult males of the vote by the introduction 
of lengthy residence qualifications. Similarly, the Danish bourgeois 
National Liberals eagerly assisted in clipping the wings of the popular 
chamber in the 1860s. The American Republic was established by-white 
propertied gentlemen, and the only blacks enfranchised by the Civil War 
were male northerners. Unified Italy took over the extremely narrow 
franchise of the kingdom of Sardinia. And when, despite the misgivings 
of the bourgeois liberals, Bismarck introduced universal male suffrage in 
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TABLE 3 


Bourgeois Régimes at Selected Points in Time 





Democracies Desmecrath 
ecrlaanst 
The 18508 
Belgum 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
(Switrerland) 
UK 
USA 
1914 
Australia Belgium 
New Zealand Canada 
Norway Denmark 
France 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
UE 
USA 
1920 
Australia Belgium 
Austria France 
(Canada) Italy 
Denmark Switrerland 
(Finland) UK 
Germany USA 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Sweden 
1939 
Australia Belgram 
(Canada) Finland 
Denmark France 
Netherlands Switrerland 
New Zealand USA 
Norway 
Sweden 
UK 
The 19508 
Australia Switzerland 
Austra Usa 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Finland 
Germany (after 1956) 
Italy 
Japan 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Sweden 


UK 


Austria 


Japan 





*1934-38, then tncorporated into Germany 


Reich elections, a régime of parliamentary democracy was neither the 
object nor the outcome of the measure. 


The second striking absence in the history of bourgeois democracy 1s that 
of a steady, peaceful process accompanying the development of wealth, 
literacy and urbanization. On the eve of the First World War, only three 
peripheral capitalist states could have been characterized as democracies: 
Australia and New Zealand (where rampant racism was able to turn 
outwards rather than inwards) and Norway. If we disregard sexism and 
include male democracies, then two more examples could be cited: 
France and Switzerland. The latter had recently passed through two avı] 
wars—in 1847 and 1874—whereas the former had experienced a number 
of revolutions and counter-revolutions, as well as the military defeat of 
the Second Empire which became the starting-point of the democratic 
republic. The long-standing British parliamentary régime had still not 
enfranchised the whole male working class, and was only slowly 
beginning to relax after its repression of the first democratic mass 
movement in history. In the United States, the process of 
democratization had suffered two reverses: one in the north, directed 
against new illiterate immigrants, the other turned against the blacks and 
poor white opposition of the south. In Italy, prefects and the waggeri 
(thugs armed with clubs) of the liberal premier Giolitti still largely 
controlled the elections. In other countries likewise, big landowners and 
their Aw/ak and bourgeois allies retained the power of privilege. 


In order to provide an overview of the temporalities involved in the 
process of democratization, we must now chart the political pattern of 
these seventeen countries at given points 1n time (Table 3). Countries will 
be included only after they have gained independence, with the exception 
of Norway, which, prior to 1905, was the minor partner in a royal union 
with Sweden rather than an integral part of it. Italy and Germany appear 
only after national unification; Austria after the Amsglsich of 1867 and the 
ead of absolutism; and Japan after the Meiji Restoration. Until these 
changes, they all clearly belonged to a different universe of régimes. (The 
Habsburg Empire, for example, was never a bourgeois state proper.) 


Democracies by Defeat 


After the First World War the number of democracies increased from 
three to ten (with some qualification ın the cases of Canada and Finland), 
and that of male ones from five to fourteen. By 1939, however, the 
number had fallen to eight and eleven, respectively. The big boom of 
democracy came ın the aftermath of the Second World War, with only 
Swiss sexism and us racism holding out until the 19708. The conclusion 
would appear to be that bourgeois democracy 1s largely a martial 
accomplishment. 


The victors of both world wars made ample use of democratic rhetoric, 
and none more than the least democratic of capitalist states—the United 
States of America. But no serious historian seems to have suggested that 
the wars were caused by a struggle for or against bourgeois democracy, or 
that Germany and her allies lost because they did not possess democratic 
régimes. Moreover, the crucial historical role of foreign wars provides 


strong support for the thesis that bourgeois democracy is largely 
contingent to the developed rule of capital. If this ıs true, then the fragility 
of bourgeois democracy in Latin America may be partially attributed to 
the fact that 1t was never drawn into the mass slaughter of two world 
wars. : 


It may be the case, however, that the accidental origin of bourgeois 
democracy 1s itself an accident. For even if they scarcely figured among 
the major capitalist powers, three countries did have democratic régimes 
prior to the First World War, and they have retained them ever since 
(disregarding the German occupation of Norway between 1940 and 
1945). It would appear, then, that world wars are at least nà 
indispensable conditions of bourgeois democracy. Perhaps there were 
even internal processes of democratization at work, which only 
accidentally burst forth after the world wars. At all events, we must 
abandon the terrain of correlational analysis, so beloved by political 
sociologists, and examine the casual forces in operation. We shall alsc 
have to indulge in some counter-factual speculation about the possible 
course of history if the world wars had not taken place or if they had 
produced a different outcome. 


Let us count the four states which jumped on and off the democratic stage 
as each representing two instances. We then have a total of twent” 
one cases instead of seventeen. In nine of these, a régime 
bourgeois democracy resulted from the mulitary defeat of a mw 
democratic government (Austria, Finland, Germany, twice each, 
Italy, Japan and Sweden, once). In two of these (Finland 1918 
Sweden 1918), 1t was the fall of a foreign régime—Wilhelmine Gern 
and, before that, the Romanov Empire—which had an indirect effect 
the process of democratization. In the Finnish example, 1t seems perfecti; 
clear from the development of constitutional negotiations after the White 
victory in the civil war that, had ıt not been for the establishment of + 
democratic republic in Germany, a constitutional but non-parlamentary 
monarchy would have been proclaimed. Half a year after the collapse o 
the Reich, it was still an open question whether a democratic republic 
would be accepted by the interim head of state, General Mannerheim, anc 
by the forces of the Right.™ But there was no equivalent to the solic 
Hungarian aristocracy and Mannerheim was not to become the Finnish 
Horthy. 


In the case of Sweden, counterfactual argumentation 1s rather mor 
hazardous. In the late autumn of 1918, the country was ın a situation O 
near-revolutionary turmoil. Left-wing forces, striving for a socialis 
revolution and greatly inspired by the Russian October, constituted : 
clear minority of the labour movement, whereas the popular pressure fo 
bourgeois democracy was very strong. Nevertheless, the Right wa 
entrenched ın the non-democratic first chamber and could count on bot] 
the support of the landowners, prosperous farmers and mighty wood anc 
steel combines of pre-industrial ongin and on the loyalty of the office 
corps and police. It was undoubtedly the king’s fear for his throne 
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among other considerations, which finally persuaded the politicians of 
the Right to relinquish the privileges to which they had clung so 
stubbornly. It seems almost certain that the process of democratization 
would have been postponed for some time further if Germany had 
emerged victorious. What would have happened had there been no war at 
all is more difficult to assess. The Swedish Right had grown stronger and 
more aggressive as the storm-clouds gathered over Europe after 1912, 
and ıt 1s unlikely that it would have accepted a democratic régime by late 
1918 without the fall of its much admired Wilhelmine Reich. 


Similarly, the course that would have been taken by the Habsburg and 
Hohenzollern empires in a penod of peaceful development is im 
possible to state with any assurance. However, they would hardly have 
blossomed into parliamentary democracies by 1919. In the event of 
military victory, too, the Jwaksrs would by no means have freely given up 
their privileges or retreated for long before the internal forces of 
democracy. 


In conclusion, we can say that in eight cases out of twenty-one (or in five 
out of seventeen) the outcome of the world wars was causally decisive in 
the instalment of bourgeois democracy, and that in one more (Sweden) it 
determined the timing of the process. To these six democracies whose 
origins lie in military defeat, we may add the case of France. For the 
precondition of the male democratic republic that developed was the 
collapse of Napoleon m in the Franco-Prussian war. 


In only four countries was the process of democratization totally 
unrelated to foreign war—aAustralia and New Zealand, Norway and 
Switzerland. However, in six of the thirteen other democracies in our 
sample, war seems to have had an indirect effect or to have been of only 
secondary significance in their development. It served to influence 
existing governments and parties in the direction of democracy rather 
than to break up old forces and bring forth new ones. Indeed, ıt would be 
more correct to consider this type of effect under a more general heading, 
covering additional important steps in the process. Thus, from the war 
democracies proper—the democracies by defeat—we should go on to 
examine the democracies of national mobilization. 


National Mobilization Democracies 


National mobilization has been related to the development of democracy 
in two basic ways. On the one hand, measures of democratization have 
been introduced as a means towards the end of national mobilization; on 
the other, they have been produced as effects of the process of integration 
(military, economic and ideological) expressed in popular mobilization 
for the national effort. The two clearest examples of the former are 
Giolitt:’s franchise reform ın Italy and the Canadian War Times Elections 
Act of 1917—both part of political preparations for war. The second 
relationship is illustrated by the establishment of male democracy in 
Belgium, the Dutch reforms of 1917-19, the Danish Right’s acceptance 
of democracy in 1915, the British Reform Act of 1918, and the ın- 
troduction of female suffrage in the United States in 1919 (perhaps also 
in France and Belgium after the Second World War). In all these cases, a 


process of democratization already under way was speeded up and 
facilitated by a wartime smon sacrée. This effect of mobilizauon was very 
well expressed by Albert 1 of Belgium, speaking to parliament on 22 
November 1918 upon his return to Brussels: ‘Equality of suffering and 
endurance has created equal mghts in the broadening of public 
aspirations. The government will propose that the two chambers 
dismantle the old barriers in a patriotic agreement and initiate national 
consultation on the basis of equal suffrage for all men who have reached 
the age required for the exercise of civil nghts.™™ 


In other cases as well, national mobilization has played an important role 
in extension of the suffrage. Bismarck, for example, wrote 1n his memoirs, 
‘the acceptance of general suffrage was a weapon in the struggle against 
Austria and the rest of the foreign powers, a weapon in the struggle for 
national unity’. But his intention was that only candidates for the 
propertied classes should be allowed to compete for the votes of the 
masses. In the same spirit, one of the reasons why the Austrian emperor 
conceded general male suffrage ın elections to the second chamber in 1907 
was his hope that this would neutralize tendencies towards disintegration, 
of the dynastic empire into 1ts component nations.” Similarly, the Danish 
bourgeoisie was led to accept a general franchise as an instrument of its 
struggle to replace the king’s Germanic dukedoms of Schleswig and 
Holstein-Lauenburg by a national, non-dynastic frontier on the Eide 
river. In Norway, the need to rally the people behind the fight agair 
unton with Sweden appears to have been one of the main reasons for t 
(liberal) Left Party’s acceptance, in 1898, of the labour movem” 
strong demands for male voting rights. Semi-revolutionary work: 
class demonstrations formed the background to the extension of 
Finnish franchise in 1906 as part of the struggle against the Russian H 
Mobilization for national liberation and foreign war has thus, alongside 
military defeat, been one of the most important causes of the develop- 
ment of bourgeois democracy. But it 1s more difficult to ascertain how 
decisive this role has been. It has been a crucial determinant of the timing 
of democratization and one of the reasons for the coincidence of war and 
democracy. But would the internal processes have come to a halt without 
these external threats? It seems extremely probable that in the 
Netherlands and Denmark, where a parliamentary majority had already 
tabled proposals shortly before the outbreak of the First World War, the 
tempo of events would have been roughly the same in the absence oi 
national wartime integration. In Norway, however, the establishment of 
democracy would almost certainly have been delayed for a considerable 
time had ıt not been for the unresolved conflict with Sweden. In Canada 
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too, where property and poll-tax restrictions persisted at a provincial 
level long after the introduction of a federal franchise in 1920, the war 
seems to have affected the process in a decisive manner. But for the war, 
the militant Belgian Catholic Right would hardly have surrendered by 
1919, and it would also have taken longer for women to gain the vote in 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands and, possibly, the United States. 


In Britain, reform was already at quite an advanced stage. The franchise 
had been considerably extended ın 1867 and 1884; free elections had been 
guaranteed; the House of Lords had been rendered virtually powerless 
just before the war; and a bull abolishing plural voting had been 
published. Nevertheless, no decision had been taken on general male 
suffrage, oot to speak of universal voting nghts, and although the 
process would doubtless have continued even under peaceful conditions, 
it is likely to have taken a much longer time to reach completion. 


Ia conclusion, then, we can say that national mobilization in the face of 
external threat has been a most important factor in the history of 
bourgeois democratization. In two countries—Denmark and the 
Netherlands—it was of only secondary significance, determining the 
more or less consensual manner in which the critical steps were taken. In 
four cases—Belgium, Britain, Canada, Norway—it speeded up the 
achievement of male democracy to a varying, uncertain, but probably 
considerable extent. In five countries—Belgium, Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, the usa—it brought nearer female enfranchisement. (We 
should also remember that the voting nights of southern blacks were first 
enforced during the Vietnam war, quite possibly as a result of the 
government’s concern with a crumbling home front marked by black 
rebellion, student movements and opposition to the war.) But in none of 
the cases under consideration 1s it possible to state that national 
mobilization was a necessary condition of democracy. 


Internal Development Democracies 


There are only three countries were democracy has been produced by 
internal developments alone: Australia, New Zealand and Switzerland. 
But we should also consider those cases where such processes were of 
overwhelming significance, namely, Denmark, the Netherlands and the 
United States. In France, the establishment of democracy rested upon a 
uniquely complex fusion of external defeat and internal evolution. 
Finally, since the four examples of national mobilization referred to 
above—Belgium, Britain, Canada, Norway—also exhibited major 
internal tendencies, we shall have to take them into account under this 
heading. 


Two internal factors seem to have been of the most immediate strategic 
importance: the independent strength of the agrarian petty and small 
bourgeois landowners, and divisions within the ruling-class (or power) 
bloc. This statement should at once be qualified by mentioning the 
enormous role of the labour movement. The Second International went 
down ın ignominious disarray in 1914, but its contribution to the 
development of bourgeois democracy was certainly not insubstantial. 
Indeed, this may be said to have been its principal historical 
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consistent democratic force on the arena, ıt was nowhere strong enough 
to achieve bourgeois democracy on its own, without the aid of victorious 
foreign armies, domestic allies more powerful than itself, or splits ın the 
ranks of the enemy. 


It 1s hardly surprising that the tiny privileged minonty constituted by the 
mercantile and industrial bourgeoisie and the feudal and capitalist 
landowners should have been almost invariably hostile to democracy— 
hence the exclusivist outcome of the bourgeois revolutions. By contrast, 
the urban artisanat and petty bourgeoisie generally tended in a democratic 
direction and provided the striking force of both the Jacobins and th¢ 
1848 revolutions. But, as these examples also show, they were too weak to 
hold out against feudal and bourgeois reaction. The peasantry, however, 
constituted an absolutely decisive force in the still largely agrarian 
capitalist countries of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Now 
‘peasantry’ 1s, of course, far too undifferentiated a notion. The landless 
„peasants were, on the whole, still too oppressed to say or do very much, 
although in Finland the crofters very soon became involved ın the labour 
movement and later played a heroic role ın the civil war. The ones who 
really counted were the small and medium landholding farmers, 
patriarchal self-subsistence households, the agrarian petty bourgeoisie 
and the small and medium agranan bourgeoisie (those using hired 
labour). 


The strength of these agrarian classes—and the degree of K 
independence from the landowning anstocracy and urban big capita 
were crucial factors in the development of democracy. They were r 
powerful in the Swiss cantons, which had withstood the Habst, 
empire for centuries, and in the settler communities of Australia, 
Zealand, the northern usa and Western Canada. The isolated mera 
patriciates of Berne and Zurich were as little able to resist these forces as 
the pastoralist squattocracy of the antipodes and its allies amongst 
recently formed urban capitalists. The institution of male democracy 
preceded the nse of the workers’ movement in both Switzerland and the 
northern United States. In Australia and New Zealand, trade-unionist 
labour politicians occupied an important place in the democratic 
coalitions, but posed no socialist threat to capital. In the large and bitter 
. strikes of the early 18908, sheep and shipping capital inflicted, with the 
help of the state, serious defeats on the seamen’s and shearer’s unions. (It 
1s worth remembering, however, that Australia had a quite strongly 

organized agricultural proletariat as early as the 18803.) In Canada, by 
contrast, the small settlers were no match for the wealthy mercantile 
bourgeoisie of the Saint Lawrence 1 river, the Tory squires of Ontario and 
the traditionalist French community of Quebec, closely shepherded by 
.the Catholic hierarchy. 


Pre-industrial poverty and semu-colonial dependence, which had for 
centuries kept Finland and Norway on the pemphery of European 
society, almost completely prevented the formation of a native 
aristocracy. All that was able to develop was a thin and largely urban crust 
of Danicized nobles in Norway, and a slightly stronger stratum of 
Swedish anstocrats in Finland. These were far too weak to support an 
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anstocrauc autocracy ot the kind that was installed in Horthy’s Hungary 
after the fall of Wilhelmine Germany and the victory of domestic counter- 
revolution. Although the French anstocracy returned after Waterloo to 
take up its old positions in state and church, it had been decisively broken 
by the Great Revolution. Thus, by the middle of the century, the free 
landed peasantry was strong enough to provide the popular support for 
Louis Napoleon’s shrewd institutionalization of universal male suffrage. 


The Danish landowners were much stronger than their Swedish 
counterparts. Nevertheless, the internal process of democratization 
developed much earlier in Denmark, largely because of the differential 
impact of the crisis that hit central European agriculture in the second 
half of the century. The victory of protectionism in Sweden in the late 
18808 split the old Groman Party and forged an alliance, rather similar to 
the one in Germany, between landowners and prosperous farmers linked 
to traditional heavy industry (wood and iron); modern engineenng 
industry, like EveAtro-Chiwie in Germany, tended in a more liberal 
direction. In Denmark and the Netherlands, however, farmers turned to 
dairy production, building up a strong co-operative movement in which 
they lost the interests they had shared with the big landowners. By 
overplaying its hand at a tme when its economic hold over the 
countryside was being undermined, the Danish aristocracy soon made it 
impossible to reach a viable agreement with an agrarian bourgeoisie that 
was far from enthusiastic for democracy. 


It is impossible to disentangle here the reasons why the Belgian farmers so 
docilely followed the leadership of the Catholic Party (a formation which, 
though escadré by the lower clergy, was effectively controlled by the 
aristocracy). They disposed of a fairly important Organization—the 
Boerenbond—with which to defend their economic interests, but they 
remained socially and politically isolated in their Flemish countryside 
from the industrialized and seculanzed French-speaking parts of the 
country. This lack of an active political role also characterized the 
economically powerful Dutch farmers. Although I am not able fully to 
assess the political significance of the phenomenon, it 1s clear that agrarian 
class relations in Belgium and the Netherlands present marked differences 
from the pattern prevalent in Scandinavia, France and other countries of 
continental Western Europe. The fact that a large proportion of farms are 
rented suggests that a certain degree of personal dependence has survived 
the introduction of intensive commodity production. Unfortunately, the 
latest figures available to me are for the years 1929~30, when §7 per cent 





into the social roots of these politicians. However, all three of them—Lindman, Trygger 
and Swarts—were connected, either by family or profession, with the traditional wood and 
tron combines (Lindman bad been the chief executive of one of them). The drvisioa of 
into an instrument of historical analysis by the great East German histonen Jurgen 
Kucaynsh. To my knowledge the finest use of it has been made by another apa histonan, 
Kurt Gossweiler, in Graschenhen, Industrionsrone pole, Staat, Berlin 1971 The Belgian financier 
Francqui also seems to have played an important pro-demoecratic role within the cabal that 
lay behind the king’s speech of 22 November 1918. See Hojer, op cat., pp. 64, 82-3. 


of Belgian and 46 per cent of Dutch tarms were rented, compared witn 20 
per cent in France and Sweden and (in 1949) 4 per cent in Denmark.» 


However, as the case of Britain shows most clearly, the existence of a 
vigorous agrarian small and petty bourgeoisie is by no means a necessary 
condition of democratization. In fact, Britain, like France, although in a 
rather different way, provides an excellent example of the second critical 
internal factor mentioned above—a divided ruling class. There have been 
at least two ways in which, under certain circumstances, splits have come 
to play an important determining role. As long as there is no serious 
threat from below, divisions can lead to intense vying for popular 
support; and provided that there exists a degree of underlying unity (if, 
only because of previous disastrous experiences of violent conflict), they 
may help to promote institutional procedures securing peaceful 
coexistence and opposition. 


The waves reaching Britain from revolutionary France and the first steps 
of the labour movement were all effectively crushed by a unified ruling 
class. However, the early and immature bourgeois revolution resulted in, 
the establishment, by the nineteenth century, of a deeply rooted 
parliamentary pattern based on competition within the ruling class 
between landed and urban capital. When the counter-revolutionary panic 
subsided, and especially when popular agitation re-emerged in more 
cautious forms, this rivalry developed into a struggle for broader ma 
support. The important extension of the franchise by the Conservati 
Disraeli government in 1867 offers a brilliant illustration of this fea 
Parliament and the Tory Party itself were caught ın an unstable balan 
power, while outside popular pressure for electoral reform ` 
mounting. After a series of complicated manoeuvres, in which Disra 
main objective was to out-trump his Liberal rivals and to secure 
leading position within his own party, the government-sponsored bill 
was finally carried.by a parliamentary majority. In mid-nineteenth century 
Britain, a Conservative politician could possess such enormous class self- 
confidence that 2 handful of parliamentary radicals, playing the 
competituve game of the ruling class, managed shrewdly and ioostensibly 
to extend the suffrage further than the government had intended. The key 
thing for Disraeli was to beat the Liberals, who opposed the bill from the 
nght.@ 











Developments in France constituted a more violent variation on the same 
theme. The much more radical bourgeois revolution had both seriously 
estranged the urban bourgeoisie from the landowning aristocracy and 
definitively emancipated the peasantry. The latter made Lous Napoleon 
president ın 1848, while the nobles prevented the consolidation of 
bourgeois reaction in the period from 1849 to 1851. After the mulitary 





9 F, Dovring, Land and Labor ox Exrepe m the Trentuth Contary, The Hague 1965, p. 169. Asi 
result of the successful co-operative acuvites of the Boerenbond (which was a junto: 
member of the Catholic electoral cartel), Belgian tenant-farmers had few importan 
economic grievances against their landlords. 

*R. Blake, Disraws, London 1966, ch. XXL The account contains a striking picture o 
Disraeli setting hus secretanes to work, under extreme time pressure and with the aid o 
crude savings-bank and tax records, to calculate the electoral consequences to the Tone 
and Liberals of various suffrage qualifications. 
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defeat of the Second Empire and the crushing of the Paris Commune, 
divisions within the royalist camp of reaction produced a stalemate which 
led to the formation of the non-democratic Third Republic. Torn by 
internal dissensions, this bloc fairly rapidly succumbed to the democratic 
republican forces of the small bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, extremely complex 
divisions within the Dutch ruling class also facilitated the process of 
democratization. The Liberal Party split into three. The Calvinist Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, which supported a male household franchise while 
opposing both individual and property-based suffrage as expressions of 
the ‘rule of Mammon’, suffered a split when a faction more closely tied to 
aristocratic and big farmer interests broke away to form the Chnstian 
Historical Union. Some democratic elements even appeared within the 
generally conservative Catholic Party. The resultant combination of 
bourgeois democracy with lay acceptance of State-supported religious 
schools—a compromise which was reached in 1917—proved an effective 
barrier to the emergence of a unified working class capable of using 
bourgeois democracy to advance its own interests.4! 


The importance of ruling-class divisions operaung within a solid 
underlying framework of unity 1s further demonstrated by the arduous 
and protracted process of democratization in the United States. The 
Fifteenth Amendment, forbidding electoral discrimination on grounds of 
race, was not the result of the Civil War. Nor was it seriously intended to 
enfranchise the blacks in the south, since the vitally important task was to 
reunite the northern and southern fractions of the bourgeoisie. “The effect 
of the amendment’, wrote its sponsor, the Republican senator of Nevada, 
Wiliam Stewart, ‘has been what I supposed it would be, to secure for the 
negro ın the northern states his right to vote without intimidation.’ The 
amendment was proposed by the Republicans after their relatively poor 
performance in the 1868 elections, in order to ensure majorities in the 
north and in the umon. Meanwhile, the Democratic plantocracy was 
allowed to entrench itself in the south. 


It is of course difficult to sum up in a few lines the complex history of the 
forces of democracy in the American South. However, if we compare the 
situation of the 1960s with that of a century before, two striking 
differences emerge. In the 1860s the black ex-slaves had no independent, 
organized force with which to conduct opposition or a policy of 
alliances—and democracy has never been handed down from above. A 
century later, a militant black movement had established itself in the 
industrialized and urbanized areas of the south, and, by the third quarter 
of the twentieth century, the old rural bourgeoisie of the deep south had 
become marginal to the national ruling-class bloc. It 1s this which explains 
the ability of the federal state apparatus to move ın to enforce democratic 
rights without fear of provoking significant splits within the bourgeoisie. 
In 1965, half of the states still had literacy requirements for voting, but 





© Zwager, op. at., pp. 161; A. Lijphart, The Palitecs of Accommedatien, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1968, pp 104f. 
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their effectiveness had been eroded even before the absorption of new 
immigrant workers into the system by the bosses of the urban political 
machines. 


Any attempt to chart the dominant patterns in each country carries 
serious risks of oversimplification. The table below should therefore be, 
seen only as a rough indication of the forces that contributed directly to 
the achievement of bourgeois democracy. The only fairly clear-cut cases 
are Belgium, the war democracies proper, and the three countries— 
Australia, New Zealand and Switzerland—where democratization was a 
wholly internal process. A number of qualifications should be made 
concerning other countries. Thus, to a significant extent, Norway owes: 
her democracy to the independent agrarian petty bourgeoisie. Federal 
Canadian democracy emerged both as means and effect of national 
mobilization; and national integration also played an important role in 
Denmark and Britain. Military defeat was an important factor in France, 
while in the northern United States democracy was largely an 
achievement of the small and petty bourgeoisie. Nor does the table give 
full justice to the Dutch small and petty bourgeoisie, which was rather 
more to the fore than its Belgian counterpart. Finally, it should be 
stressed that underlying all these patterns was a common, consistent 
force: the working class. In a certain sense, different patterns may be said 
to express the different allies necessary for the success of the working 

class struggle for democracy. 
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IV Capitalism and Democracy: Inherent Tendencies 


Bourgeois democracy has been attained by such diverse and tortuous 
routes that any straightforward derivation from the basıc characteristics 
of capitalism would be impossible, or at best seriously misleading. 
Nevertheless, the facts that democracy in the sense defined above did not 
appear anywhere pror to capitalism; that some capitalist countries have 
experienced a purely internal development of democracy; and that all 
major advanced bourgeois states are today democracies—these naturally 
call for some elucidation of the tendencies inherent within capitalism. 
These may provisionally be grouped according to their effect upon two 
central features of bourgeois democracy: (a) inclusion of the masses in 
part of the political process, (b) under conditions of representative 
government and electoral competition. f 


1. Bourgeois democracy has always succeeded mass struggles of varying 
degrees of violence and protractedness. The first inherent tendency, then, 
will be found in the conditions favouring popular struggle. Legal emancipation 
of labour and the creation -of a free labour market, wndustrialization, 
concentration of capital are all intrinsic tendencies which simultaneously 
lay the basis for a working-class movement of a strength and stability 
inachievable by the exploited classes of pre-capitalist modes of 
production. In accordance with Marx’s analysis of the growing 
contradictions of capitalism, the working class 1s, ceteris peribus, 
strengthened by the advance and development of capitalism. This 
explains the traditional sociological correlations of democracy with 
wealth, literacy and urbanization—factors which bear upon the 
relationship of forces in the class struggle. And, as we have already seen, 
the labour movement has itself played a vital role in the struggle for 
democracy. 


2. However, we also remarked that in general the working class has not 
won a share in the political process in the heat of battle. On the contrary, 
it has been more common for the bourgeoisie to make concessions after a 
period of successful resistance to reform. Apparently, working-class 
participation must in some sense be to the bourgeoisie’s advantage. 
Although in Germany and Austria in 1918 and 1945 (possibly also in 
Belgium and Sweden in 1918) and in Italy ın 1945 the alternative to 
bourgeois democracy was an attempted socialist revolution, actual 
defence against proletdrian revolution does not seem to have been a 
directly determining factor. In all these cases, it was not the 
insurrectionary proletariat but foreign armies that overthrew the existing 
régimes, whereupon the old internal democratic forces at last got the 
upper hand. Of greater importance was the specifically capitalist art of 
industrialized warfare. The First World War was fought both with 
massive conscript armies and with whole civilian populations mobilized 
for military production. For this effort even the Wilhelmine Reich 
admitted the Social Democrats into the governmental machinery ; against 
this background, too, the suffrage was extended in Belgium, Canada, 
Britain and the United States. 


3. National unification and liberation have everywhere been seen by the 
bourgeoisie as a strategic necessity for the development and protection of 
trade and industry and the breaking of feudal dynastic power. And for 
these aims it has often found it invaluable to enlist popular support. The 
extension of suffrage in Denmark, Germany, Norway, Finland and Italy 





In Japan, not even crushing military defeat was sufficient to dislocate the power bloc 
constituted by monopoly capital end the late-feudal imperial state bureaucracy. As Baron 
Shidebera’s government could not bning itself to accept unequivocally popular sovereignty, 
the American occupation command stepped in to draft a democratic constitution. The 
resolution shown by the us government, so different from it attitude at home, should be 
scen primarily as an attempt to eradicate the social roots of Japanese imperialism, which had 
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Thus, a worker’ strke was banned as carly as 1947 (Stockwin, op. cit., p. 56) and the 
Americans co-operated quite closely with Nobosuke Kisha former member of general 
Tojo’s war cabinet and e convicted war criminal (ibid. p 60)}—when he became prime 
minister in 1957. It was as rf Albert Speer had gone straight from Spandau to the federal 
in Boon. 


(for the impenalist Libyan expedition) formed part of a process of 
national unification. 


4. Feverish development of the productive forces is another feature 
peculiar to the capitalist mode of exploitation. One of the main reasons 
why nineteenth- and early twentieth-century liberals could deny the. 
compatibility of democracy with private property was their dread that 
popular legislatures and municipal bodies would greatly increase 
taxation. However, they were disregarding the elasticity and expansive 
capacity of capitalism. Higher levels of taxation have liquidated neither 
private property nor capital accumulation. Rises in productivity make 
possible a simultaneous increase of both rates of exploitation and reat 
incomes of the exploited masses.“ This is, of course, not in itself 
conducive to democracy. But ıt 1s relevant in so far as ıt provides the 
bourgeoisie with an unprecedentedly wide room for manoeuvre in 
dealing with the exploited majority. 


5. So far we have deliberately talked in very general terms of popular 
mobilization and incorporation of the working class into the political 
process. But such mobilization need not be democratic. In their very 
different ways, wartime Wilhelmine Germany, Fascism and third world 
‘populism’ all testify to that. What makes capitalist democracy at all 
possible is a characteristic unique among known modes of production. 
Capitalism is an impersonal mode of exploitation, involving the rule c 
capital rather than personal domination of the bourgeoisie. It certs” 

does not function in the manner of an automatic machine, but it a 

operate as production for ever greater profit under conditons 

impersonal market competition. The rule of capital requires a state 

both internal and external support and protection—but, as long añ, 
upholds the separate realm of capitalist ‘civil society’, this state does not 
have to be managed personally by bourgeois. And in the long history of 
democratization, bourgeois politicians have learnt the many mechanisms 
at their disposal to keep the state in harmony with the needs of capital.“ 


6. This last-mentioned feature of capitalism may explain why the 
impersonal rule of a tiny minority is conceivable in democratic forms— 
why, for example, the rule of capital 1s compatible with a labour party 
government, whereas a feudal aristocracy cannot be governed by : 
peasant party. But a theoretical possibility 1s one thing, actual historica 
dynamics quite another. And we have seen that the fight of the working 
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class for universal suffrage and freely elected government was never by 
itself sufficient to enforce the introduction of bourgeois democracy. This 
raises the question whether there are other internal tendencies of 
capitalism, which, under certain conditions, may generate forces of 
democratization apart from working-class struggle. One such tendency 
may be immediately identified. Capitalist relations of production tend to 
create an snvernally competing, peacefully disunited ruling class. In its 
development, capital 1s divided into several fractions: mercantile, 
banking, industrial, agrarian, small and big. Except in a situation of grave 
crisis or acute threat from an enemy (whether feudal, proletarian or a rival 
national state) bourgeois class relations contain no unifying element 
comparable to the dynastic kingship legitimacy and fixed hierarchy of 
feudalism. Furthermore, the development of capitalism has usually 
stimulated the expansion of petty commodity production, before tending 
to destroy it. Thus, the commercialization of agriculture transformed a 
self-subsistent peasantry into an agrarian petty bourgeoisie with distinct 
interests of its own. 


In the absence of a single centre, some kind of elective, deliberative and 
representative political machinery became necessary. Therefore, 
Propertied republics or parliamentary monarchies developed at an early 
stage in the formation of capitalist states—for example, the Italian, 
German and Swiss city republics, the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, Britain, the United States, France and Belgium (the latter after 
1830). As regards freedom of the press, the material basis of its 
appearance was the launching of newspapers as capitalist enterprises like 
any other. This was still a democracy for the bourgeoisie only, and 
fractionalization of capital has only contributed to a democracy including 
the rest of the population in conjunction with the other tendencies 
referred to above. Thus, the decisive role in a number of instances of 
‘contingent military defeat shows that capitalism does not necessarily 
develop forces of sufficient strength to extend the basis of democracy to 
the masses. 


Democracy and Dependent Capitalism 


This article has dealt only with the development of bourgeois democracy 
in the advanced capitalist countries. In order to arrive at a global picture 
of the relationship between democracy and the rule of capital, it would be 
necessary to relate the above outline to analyses both of the history of 
bourgeois democracy in the underdeveloped capitalist countries and of 
the anti-democratic forces present in advanced and underdevel 
capitalism. However, assuming that we have correctly identified the 
essential pro-democratic tendencies of capitalism, we may be able to 
conclude by tentatively suggesting a few factors that explain the rareness 
of bourgeois democracy in the capitalist third-world countries. 


The external inducement of capitalism has had three crucial effects on the 
bourgeoisie of these countries. First, it has severely restricted the internal 





“Norway provides an example of such effects produced by the commercialiration of 
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differentiation of the capitalist class, making ıt instead largely dependent 
on one external centre (factor 6 above). Secondly, the lopsided, externally 
dependent growth of petty and generalized commodity production has 
rendered the economic base extremely fragile and vulnerable to 
international crises, thus leaving the indigenous bourgeoisies little room 
for manoeuvre vis-à-vis the exploited classes (factor 4). The frequents 
intertwining of capitalist with feudal, slave or other pre-capitalist modes 
of exploitation, as well as the combination of enclave capitalism with 
subsistence farming, has impeded the development of the impersonal rule 
of capital (factor 5) and a free labour market, thereby seriously limiting 
the growth both of the labour movement (factor 1) and of an agrarian 
small and petty bourgeoisie (factor 6). 


Furthermore, the national struggles of third-world countries were fought 
at a much earlier stage of development than in Europe. Consequently, 
there was either little need to involve the popular masses in struggle or 
not the same compulsion to cope with their specific demands in order to 
mobilize them, or both (factor 3). Nor, given their stage of development 
and geographical location, have these nations had to mobilize for the 
holocaust of industrial war (factor 2). And those which have had to wage 
a people’s war to gain their freedom—which entails a class-explicit 
ideological mobilization—have not fought on a capitalist basis and have 
subsequently taken a non-capitalist road of social development. 


V Democratization and Class Struggle 


In the last few decades, despite striking prima facie evidence to 
contrary—European Fascism, third-world military dictatorships, et 
functionalist and/or evolutionist conceptions of a ‘normal’ relationship o 
correspondence between the rule of capital and bourgeois democracy 
have quite often informed the analyses of both Marxist and non-Marxst 
writers. Our histarical examination of the political constellations in 
which democracy was established in the major and most advanced 
capitalist countries has revealed the inadequacy of such general 
arguments and explanatory hypotheses. 


Nevertheless, bourgeois democracy is no mere accident of history, and 
capitalism does contain a number of tendencies which are conducive to 
processes of democratization. Thus, it has frequently, and correctly, been 
observed that bourgeois democracy entails a competitive division within 
a basic framework of unity—even if this statement 1s interpreted in a 
naively idealistic way, by reference to ideology and varieties of ‘political 
culture’. But the concrete economic and political dynamic of the rise of 
capitalism does involve the struggle for and development of a new 
divided unity. This appears as the sation state, freed of the barriers and 
boundaries of dynastic legitimacy, feudal enfiefment and provincial 
tradition. The establishment of national sovereignty and unity resulted 
from struggles against royal absolutism, foreign dynasties and provincial 
separatism. These were the stakes of the Dutch wars against Spain in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the seventeenth-century English 
revolution and civil war; the us Declaration of Independence; the 
French Revolution of 1789; the 1830 August revolution in Belgium; the 
unification of Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and of the Canadian, 


Australian and New Zealand colonies; the Meiji Restoration in Japan; 
the establishment of the constitutional E:der state in Denmark; the 
emancipation of Norway and Finland; and even the constitutional 
struggles within the Habsburg empire. Only in Sweden, with its long- 
standing national unity and peculiar mixture of estates and parliament 
dating from the eighteenth century, were anti-dynastic and anti-parochial 
national struggles not a central component of the nascent process of 
democratization. But even ın this case, the process exhibited a crucial 
dimension of conflict between national and non-national (dynastic, 
foreign or provincial) elements: Carolingian absolutism fell under the 
blows of the Great Nordic War, and the formation of democracy finally 
reached maturity under the impact of the foreign revolutionary aftermath 
of the First World War. The old Swedish dynastic nation state acquired 
its national-democratic character essentially from external stimuli. 


Freedom of trade and industry created a network of divisive competitive 
relationships which ran through the new ruling class of the unified and 
sovereign states. The market replaced the hierarchical pyramid of 
medieval and Absolutst feudalism. And it was in this unity-division of 
national state and market that the process of democratization originated. 
This happened fundamentally in one of two different ways. In certain 
cases, democracy was first introduced for upper layers of the bourgeoisie 
(including commercialized landowners), who alone had the right to vote 
and form parliamentary or republican governments. Other sections of the 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie were subsequently included in this 
structure, according to widely varying tempos and modalities. However, 
where the bourgeois revolution stopped half way, democratization began 
as a constitutional compromise between the old landowning ruling 
class—including its apex, the dynasty—and the bourgeoisie. This system 
then developed either into a propertied democracy, as in Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands and Belgium, or into a sull largely non-democratic form of 
government based on an extended franchise, as in Austria, Germany and 
Japan. 

These are, of course, only the principal routes followed by the process, 
and specific detours such as the Jacobin régime of 1793 also have to be 
taken into account. But if these routes accurately express the general 
pattern, as I believe they do, then we may conclude that bourgeois 
democracy, in the same way as its Athenian predecessor, first arose as a 
democracy for male members of the ruling class alone. Only after 
protracted struggle were these rights extended to the ruled and exploited 
classes as well. Sometimes the ruling class of these early régimes was 
extremely narrow—for instance, the few score regrmentsfahige Familien 
(literally, ‘families fit to rule’) of the Swiss city republics. Sometimes it 
was fairly broad, as in the United States. But in every case the propertyless 
were excluded—in the usa and the Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand colonies as well as in the parliamentary monarchies of Europe. 
Nor did things change after the American states gained independence; 
indeed, property as such had a mght to representation, whereby joint 
owners were given a plural vote to share.47 
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Leaving aside Switzerland, where armed male artisans and peasants won 
democratic nights in a senes of violent struggles in the 18308, ’40s and 
’s03, neither of the two main processes of this first stage led to the 
establishment of democracy for all adult men, not to speak of the whole 
adult population. With this one partial exception, then, competitive 
capitalism has nowhere led to bourgeois democracy as a result of its owg 
positive tendencies. A Marxist analysis of capitalism, however, must take 
up centrally the contradictions of the system. And it has been the 
development of the basic contradiction between capital and labour tha! 
has carried democracy beyond the boundaries of the ruling class and it 
props. Thus, the second stage in the struggle for democracy was largely 
shaped by the emergence of the working class and the labour movement 
We have already seen how the capitalist mode of production gives birtk 
to an exploited class with capacities of organized opposition far superio: 
to those of any previous one In fact, the labour movement fought almos 
everywhere not only for higher wages and better working conditions, bu 
also for political democracy—either as an end 1n itself (the Britist 
Chartists or the Australian and New Zealand trade-union movement) o 
as an integral part of the struggle for socialism (the parties of the Seconc 
International). 


However, the working-class movement was nowhere capable o 
achieving democracy by its own unaided resources—and this tells muc! 
of the strength of bourgeois rule. From the Chartists in the 1840s to th 
Belgian Social Democrats just prior to, and the Japanese workers jus 
after, the First World War such attempts always resulted in defeat. Onl 
ın conjunction with external allies were the non-propertied masses able t 
gain democratic rights; and it was above all the propertied minoritie 
who ın the end answered the critical questions of timing and form—c 
when and how democracy was to be introduced. Thus, the process c 
democratization unfolded within the framework of the capitalist state 
congealing in the form of bourgeois democracy rather than opening th 
road to popular revolution and socialist transformation. 


The most important allies of the working class in the struggle fc 
democracy were the following: victorious armies of foreign bourgeo: 
states, the small and the self-employed petty bourgeoisie, and a section ¢ 
the ruling class itself. The role of these allies follows, of course, fror 
other contradictions of capitalism—1mpenalist nvalry, national conflict: 
the contradiction of competition and monopolization, and clashe 
between different fractions of capital In the space opened up by the: 
contradictions, the weight of the working class could be brought to bes 
on the process of democratization, even in the absence of a significa 
labour movement. For example, the working-class vote could be utilize 
by bourgeois organizations and politicians for their own ends, as wi 
most evidently the case in the United States. Here the political ‘machine 
even found a place for new immigrant workers, excluded from tt 
franchise by literacy tests, poll-taxes and registration statutes, by enlistio 
their support for the system of political graft—for a kind of city-lev 
state capitalism. These machines were normally run by sections of tł 
bourgeoisie distinct from established big capital. 


The Two Paradoxes Explained 


We are now in a position to confront the two paradoxes with which we 
started. For Marzsts, it will be remembered, the problem appeared as one 
of explaining how a tiny social minority has come to rule predominantly 
in democratic forms; while for bourgeois liberal thought, ıt seemed an 
insoluble mystery that classical liberals were convinced of the 
incompatibility of capitalism and democracy, whereas contemporary 
bourgeois opinion maintains that ox capitalism is compatible with 
democracy. 


The solution to the Marxist problem ıs by now fairly clear. Bourgeois 
democracy has always and everywhere been established ın struggle 
against (hegemonic fractions of) the bourgeoisie, but through political 
means and channels provided for by the capitalist state. Moreover, when 
1t has been threatened or destroyed, the labour movement has taken up 
the struggle anew against the leading fraction of the ruling class (as ın 
Austria, Finland, France, Germany and Italy). Thus, although bourgeois 
democracy 1s democratic government plus the rule of capital, its 
democratic component has been achieved and defended against the 


bourgeoisie. 


The bourgeois paradox is resolved when we grasp a feature of the process 
to which classical liberalism quite naturally paid scant attention 
Democracy developed neither out of the positive tendencies of 
capitalism, nor as a historical accident, but out of the contradictions of 
capitalism. Bourgeois democracy has been viable at all only because of the 
elasticity and expansive capacity of capitalism, which were grossly 
underestimated by classical liberals and Marxists alike. 


We should remember that democracies form part of a much wider 
universe of bourgeois’ states. By reference to the two fundamental 
dimenstons—mode of national representation and inclusion of the adult 
population in the political process—we have distinguished four major 
types of bourgeois régime: democracies, democratic and authontenen 
exclusivist, and dictatorships. In the seventeen countries under review, 
dictatorships are a late, twentieth-century phenomenon, although the 
term may be applicable to the first period of the rule of Napoleon DI. The 
process of democratization started out from authoritarian or democratic 
exclusivism, and in either case has given rise to both democracy and 
dictatorship. Both the democratic-exclusivist parliamentary monarchy of 
Italy and, via Weimar, the authoritarian-exclusivist one of Germany led 
to Fascism. The authoritarian exclusivism of Scandinavia and'the Low 
Countries developed through democratic exclusivism into democracy— 
and that of Japan and Austria into dictatorship, ın the latter case after 
fifteen years of democracy. There thus seems to be little substance in any 
strictly evolutionist conception of the process of democratization. The 
fact that all seventeen states are now democracies may largely be 
attributed to the two world wars: in 1939, to take another date, only a 
minority of eight had democratic régimes, and ın one of these (Canada) 
the description requires some qualification. 


The historical struggle for democracy has been directed primarily against 
various forms of exclusion. Dictatorships have tended to appear late in 
the day and, except in Japan, only after a period of democracy or 
substantial democratic advances. The development of a purely elective 
mode of government has sometimes been resisted to the point of 
revolution (France 1830) and mulitary defeat (France 1871, Austria, 
Germany, Japan), but in other cases it has taken the form of a very 
gradual evolution of non-constitutional parliamentary practice (Britain 
and its dominions, Scandinavia, Belgium, the Netherlands). The 
monarchy has everywhere grown into a powerless symbol. ‘Corrupt 
practices’ and state intimidation were also eliminated from the electoral 
process in a fairly undramatic, though uneven manner. However, tha 
inclusion of various social categories in the ‘legal nation’ has generally 
been the object of fierce and protracted constitutional struggle. 


Criteria of Exclusion from the Suffrage 


The principal cnteria of exclusion have been class (more or less crudely 
defined by property, income, occupation or literacy), sex, ethnicity and 
opinion. There is an interesting sequential pattern here. Originally, the 
most important criterion wes class, but sex and race have proved to be 
much more intractable and opinion has tended to acquire greater 
significance. The first constitutional battles were usually fought by male 
members of the same ethnicity over inclusion of particular socio- 
economic groups. But since the First World War (and the introduction oj 
male suffrage in Japan ın 1925) instances of blatant class discrimination 
have been relatively infrequent: certain American states continued tc 
employ registration requirements, poll taxes and literacy tests whi 
played a certain role in federal elections until 1970; and the first tw 
industrial states—Belgium and Britain—have retained, respectively, ar 
all but powerless House of Lords and class criteria for eligibility to the 
Senate. 

It has been above all the strength and fighting capacity of the working 
class which has made it difficult and unduly costly to maintain class-basec 
criteria of exclusion. However, the American experience shows tha 
smaller or more weakly organized groups can be fairly easily excludec 
from participation in the democratic polity of advanced capitalism. Thi: 
also seems to be a major factor in the obstinacy of sexist and racis 
exclusion. In fact, the struggle against sexism and racism has been affecter 
by the same general problems as the fight against overt clas 
discrimination. The ruling class has almost invariably opposed inclusios 
of ethnic minorities and the female half of the population, and neither ha 
had sufficient weight to enforce 1ts demands without the help of externa 
allies. The use of poor ethnic minorities as cheap labour anı 
strikebreakers has often left these groups without any significant suppor 
at all. For instance, the very first point of the Fighting Platform of th 
1905 conference of the Australian Labour Party called for ‘Maintenanc 
ofa White Australia’. In the American south, blacks were abandoned b 
the abolitionists and only found militant allies again during the ghett 
rebellions in the north and the rise of the student and anti-war movement 





“Cole, op at, p 876. 


in the 1960s: it was these forces who finally helped to push the federal 
rulers to move against the much weakened southern plantocracy. Racist 
exclusion can also operate in more refined ways than in the usa. Thus, it 
could be argued that, even today, Switzerland should not be regarded as a 
democracy because the Swiss bourgeoisie has been heavily dependent 
upon immigrant labour-power since the beginning of the century. And 
these immigrants have been denied any political rights. More generally, 
since the 19608, the massive import of foreign workers into Western 
Europe with no nights of political representation has signified a de facto 
disenfranchisement of an important minority of the European working 
class. 


Female Enfranchisement 


Whereas racist exclusion of poor and degraded ethnic minorities has been 
applied with general vigour, the question of female suffrage has given rise 
to broad discrepancies: in New Zealand women were enfranchised in 
1893, in Switzerland not untl 1971; 1n the Amencan south white women 
gained the right to vote fifty years before the black men, but in Finland 
the two sexes achieved ıt simultaneously in 1906; ın France 150 years, and 
in Switzerland over 120 years separated the first adoption of universal 
male suffrage from the effective enfranchisement of women, whereas in 
other countries the gap was much shorter. The dynamics of female 
enfranchisement is still a largely unexplored territory, requiring special 
investigation. Here only a few suggestions can be given. First, we should 
sound a note of caution about some rather common facile explanations. 
The male constitutional referenda in Switzerland no doubt delayed the 
attainment of female suffrage after the majority of politicians had been 
won over; but by itself that does not settle the question.” In a number of 
western American states, women were given the vote by male referenda 
as long ago as the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.” 
Reference to ideological factors, such as the Catholic religion or Latin 
‘machismo’ is equally unsatisfactory. Why did Catholic Austria grant 
women the vote fifty years before predominantly Protestant Switzerland, 
and thirty years ahead of Catholic Belgium? And how 1s it that the first 
breakthroughs in Switzerland were made in the French-speaking cantons 
of Vaud, Geneva and Neuchatel? 


TABLE $ 
Timing of Female Enfranchisement 








Daring or after In aftermath of 
Before First World War First World War Second World War Later 
Australia Austna Belgium Switzerland 
Finland Canada France 
New Zealand Denmark Italy 
Norway Germany Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

UK 

USA 











# This 1s argued in, amongst other works, Dw Wabi der Parlamentit, op ct , pp 1127. 
© True, there were more defeats than victones—thirty-two to nine between 1869 and 1916. 
See A. Kraditor, The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage Movement 1890—1920, New York 1966, p 5 


Nor will an economistic explanation in terms of the proportion of women 
gainfully employed take us very far. 





TABLE 6 
Percentage of Total Female Population Gainfatly Employed c. 1930* 
(Unpaid family workers excluded) 
Female onfranchesement Darg or after Is aftermath of 
Befere First World War First World War Second Werld War Later 
Australia 20 Austra 25 Belgium 17 Switrerland 29 
Finland 25} Canada 12 France 23" 
New Zealand 20 Denmark 27 Italy 14 
Norway 22 Germany 22 Japan 33 = 
Netherlands 19 
Sweden 29 
UK 27 
USA 17 





SOURCE: Yearbouk of Labexr Statisixs vol 2 (Geneva 1937) for columns 1 and 2. 


*Since the data are drawn from national censuses, we should sound a note of caunoo_ 
regarding their comparability Thus, they are affected by the inclusion of famuly helpers (the 
Japanese figure looks suspiciously high), by the age structure, by the frequency of marnage 
(in tum largely an effect of the male-female ratio) and by the economic structure—a high 
level of dairy farming, nice growing and labour-intensive industries would result in higher 
proportions. The relatively low New World percentages seem partly due to the shortage of 
women available for domestic chores in the agnculrural colonses. Nevertheless, beanng 
these reservations in mind, the table does prove that there 1s no signifcent relationship 
between gainful employment and enfranchisement of women If we take account of the 
different branches of female employment, with their varying degrees of socal freedom, then 
this lack ıs even more stoking Thus, the figures shown ın the table for Norway. 
(enfranchisement 1913) and Switzerland (1971) are 22 and 29 per cent respectively. But 
when we deduct women employed as domestics, the figures fall to 13 and 23 per cent. 

1 The crude figure is 41 per cent, but the unusually high proportion of female entrepreneurs 
and employees in agnculture seems to indicate that farmers’ wives are included. The 
corrected figure presupposes that the percentage of women farmers was the same as in 
Germany — which 1s probably an underestimation rather then an overesumatica. 

1 The French census figure included wrves belping in therr husband’s enterprise. The above- 
calculation assumes the same proportion of women entrepreneurs as in Germany. 


There may perhaps be more substance in the thesis of the ‘scarcity value’ 
of women. It 1s indeed worthy of note that female suffrage was first 
introduced ın recently populated settler terntories, where women were 
greatly outnumbered by men. Women had won the vote by 1900 in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, and by the eve of the First World 
War in another seven states, all west of the Mississip1.51 The women of 
New Zealand were enfranchised in 1893. Following the example of the 
more remote colonies of South Australia (1894) and Western Australia, 
(1899), the Commonwealth Franchise of 1903 adopted female suffrage 
throughout the Australian territories.@ In Canada, too, the process 
started during the First World War in the new prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. James Bryce rapidly pointed out, 
in his classical study The American Commonwealth, that ın the first four 





4 Ibid., p. 231. 


™ Crowley, op at, p. 241. 
n H, Clodie, Canaan Government and Poltines, Toronto 1944, p- 102. 


American states to give women the vote there were a total of 589,000 men 
to 482,000 women. In 1891 in the whole of Australia (Le. incliding the 
more settled colonies of Victoria and New South Wales) the male/female 
ratio was I to 2 1n the age range from fifteen to sixty-four.™ 


Although the explanation by ‘scarcity value’ fits with the importance of 
increased wartime demand for female labour-power, the correlation may 
yet be an accidental one;® in any case, it 1s of little use in accounting for 
later variations. We shall probably find it more fruitful to look 1n the field 
of political forces for the relative strength of the enemies and supporters 
of women’s suffrage. As to the enemies, the bourgeoisie of the new 
colonies was not firmly entrenched and had to accept male suffrage also at 
a very early date. Two major allies came forward. One was the lebour 
movement, which as we have noted soon gained considerable strength in 
Australia and New Zealand. The militant English suffragette 
organization—the Women’s Social and Political Union—was at first 
intimately linked to the Independent Labour Party.5” In Finland, 
universal suffrage was conceded in 1906 following a massive working- 
class rebellion. And in Switzerland, the general strike of 1918, which was 
defeated by the full military might of the state, included the call for 
women’s rights in a list of democratic and social (but not socialist) 
demands. 


This social movement in Switzerland, in which the working class 
remained isolated, also raises concretely the question of bourgegis and 
petty-bourgeois allies. For female suffrage was not one of the socio- 
economic concessions made by the government after the breaking of the 
strike. By contrast, the small bourgeois and petty-bourgeois Populists 
proved to be crucial allies in the Western usa, as did their Liberal 
counterparts in Australia, New Zealand and Norway, and the 
Probibitionists of New Zealand and the United States. The extreme 
weakness of these classes ın Japan makes it possible to understand the 





“ J. Bryce, The Amerxas Commenpeaith, New York 1911, Vol I, p. 687. 

8N G. Butlin, ‘Some Perspectives of Australian Economic Development 1890-1965’, 1n 
C. Forster (ed.), Astrakan Eromemx Development m the Tweatuth Century, London and 
Sydney 1970, p. 274 

™ This correlation does not apply at all in the case of Utah, which had an approximately even 
sex distribution. See A Grimes, The Partian Eths and Weman Suffrage, New York 1967, p. 
“A Raeburn, The Militant Saffrageties (Swedish edition), Stockholm 1975, p. 11. American 
women had the support not only of the small socialist movement but even of Gompers and 
the arı (see D Morgan, Saffragests amd Democrats, East Lansing 1972) Morgan has also 
wmitten a monograph on the contradictory relatonship between the Bntish Liberal Party 
and the women’s movement: Suffragests and Liberals, Oxford 1975 : 
ME. Hastad, Regersagssdsiet 1 den schweryisha demokratia, Uppsala and Stockholm 1936, p 
2620. This 700-page Swedish treatise on Swiss democratic government 1 representative of 
the general indulgence towards Swiss sexism Thus, while rt deals with the ceremonies and 
festrvitics usually accompanying elections, it contains no discussion at all of the reasons for 
the exclusion of women. The contemporary Swiss water Gruner 18 equally unconcerned 
™ Bryce, op at, Vol. I, p 604. i 

"The need for allies, and the crucial role of rumal populsm`and of the agncultupal 
proletanat (which at first largely determined the strength of the labour movement) explain 
the perhaps surprising fact that the breakthroughs in female enfranchisement came not in 
the industnel, polincal and cultural centres of the world (such as London, Manchester, 
Pans, Berlin, Rome, Milan, New York, Chicego, Montreal, Melboume or Sydney) but in 
penpheral rural areas ike New Zealand, Southern and Westem Australia, Western uss and 
Canada, Finlend and Norway 


belated and externally induced character of the process of 
democratization. But how should we account for sexist intransigence in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland? 


The prevalent notion that women were more conservative than male 
workers hardly ever led right-wing political leaders to overcome their, 
sexist prejudices, 10 the way that Bismarck swallowed his hostility to the 
working-class vote.*t However, ın some countries, this evaluation of 
the likely effect of female suffrage loomed large in the considerations of 
a sizeable section of the progressive bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie. 

One feature common to Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland 1s the 
long and bitter struggle between bourgeois and petty-bourgeors ante. 
clerical Radicalism and a Catholic Church linked to the landowners and 

bourgeois Right. As women were held to be more under the sway of the 

priests, Liberals and Radicals were reluctant to press for women’s 

political rights. Only in Belgium, in 1919, did Catholic Conservatives 

themselves call for female suffrage, which was then blocked by Liberals 

and Social Democrats. But until the cataclysms of the Second World War, 
women’s rights seem to have been sacrificed on the altar of ant- 
clericalism.@ 


Political Bans 


The fourth criterion of exclusion—unacceptable oprnion—is largely a 
twenteth-century phenomenon. Assessments of the legitimacy of 
various parties did not ımtally enter into liberal constitutional 
conceptions, but they began to develop in late eighteenth-century 
Britain and early nineteenth-century America and were absorbed in thé, 
Habsburg, Hohenzollern and Japanese empires.@ The French 
Revolution and the Paris Commune produced shock-waves of panic and 
repression among the ruling classes of a number of countries. 
Nevertheless, ın the nineteenth century political discrimination was by 
and large subsumed under class-based exclusion. It 1s striking that in none 





© A partal excepcon were the patriarchal and polygamous Mormon settlers of Utah, who 
gave their women the vote in order to blunt outside criucism and to fend off unbehevers— 
in particular the young bachelor miners brought in by the transcontinental railway See 
. Gomes, op at.,ch 2. 

a For France sce M. Duverger, Dreri constitutreanel ef rustiixtsons polstegues, Pars 1959, VoL. I, 
p. 87. However, Duverger unreservedly sccepts the explangtion of the Swiss case by the 
insutution of male referenda Campbell, op at., p. 102 The Belgian Liberals adamantly 
opposed the female vote ın 1919, while the Social Democrats, who secured its introductica 
in municrpal elections, agreed to postpone it for national ones. (Hojer, op. at , pp. 95-6 ) A 
survey of Swiss developments up to 1958 1s provided by two articles in Rawe fresçasss de 
Serenes peliim: A Quinche, ‘Le suffrage féminin en suisse’, J-F Aubert, ‘Le suffrage 
féminin en suisse’, in Vols 4 and 8 (1954, 1958) respectively, as well as by the official report 
of the Federal Council on women’s suffrage—Bamdesb lait, Vol. 109, no. 10, Berne 1957 
According to the latter, the female population of Berne canton obtained a restricted vote 
during the radical movement of the 18308, but were deprived of it by the cantonal 
government in 1887 (p. 691) Kessrag’s Contemporary Archeves contains reports of the 1959 and 
1971 referenda, and of the 1971 parliamentary decision The last outpost of Swiss political 
ecxism seems to have been the small rural, German-speaking Catholic cantons, while 
Protestant Zunch and Catholic Lucerne were of decistve importance in 1971 My hypothesis 
of the role of bourgeois anu-clemcalism finds little direct confirmation in the above 
surveyt—it would appear that where anu-clencalism is more of a proletarian then a 

current, ıt serves as no obstacle to the achievement of women’s nghts 

a G. lonescu-I_ de Madanga, Oppesrtrea, Harmondsworth 1972, ch 2 


of these countries were the parties of the Second International actually 
legalized. (Bismarck proscribed the spp in the 1880s, but the party was 
still alowed to present candidates.) 


In this century, by contrast, bourgeois states have frequently resorted to 
explicit political exclusion. The entire labour movement was suppressed 
io Austria, Germany, Italy and Japan, and at vanous times the 
Communist Parties have been banned in Canada, Finland, France, 
German Federal Republic and Switzerland. In the United States, the 
party was virtually driven underground in the fifties (1t was not explicitly 
outlawed, but the effect was rather simular since it had to register as an 
agency of a foreign state, under pain of impnsonment). In Australia a 
parliamentary majority attempted to impose a ban on the cp in 1951, but 
this was defeated, first by a High Court ruling and then by a referendum. 
In summary, we may say that political prohibition has replaced class- 
based exclusion as the most efficient means of handling a threat posed by 
the working class, or a section of it. This leads on directly to further 
important areas of investigation: mechanisms of containment of the 
working class, development of the repressive apparatuses and the rise of 
anti-democratic forces. But our present contribution to analysis of the 
establishment of bourgeois democracy will end here. 


Marxist Introductions 


General Editors: Raymond Williams 
and Steven Lukes 


cdl i asl ax i A AN S o eoa re ee 
The volumes in this series discuss the relevance of Marxism to 

a variety of intellectual disciplines. Each volume will not only 
provide the basic equipment for developing a Marxist theory of 
that discipline but will also make an original contribution to it. ~ 
Nee 


Marxism and Politics 


Ralph Miliband 


AE E a a A 
What is the Marxist view of politics? Neither Marx nor any of - 
his successors sought to define an over-all theory. Now, from | 

a wide range of disparate material, Professor Miliband has 
reconstructed the main elements of the political theory and 
actual politics which are specific to Marxism. He highlights 

some of the problems and tensions left unresolved by earlier 
Marxists and discusses some live questions: how is a class g 
defined in Marxism and how, in real political life, does it relate 4 
to other classes, to political parties, and to the state? What is 
meant by ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat? What are the 
differences between ‘reform’ and ‘revolution’? £3-50 


Marxism and Literature 


Raymond Williams 


bese A ah S a 
This book extends the theme of Raymond Williams’ earlier 

work in literary and cultural analysis. He analyses previous 
contributions to a Marxist theory of literature-from Marx 
himself to Lukács, Althusser, and Goldmann, offers a 

systematic discussion of major theoretical problems, and 
develops his own approach by outlining a theory of ‘cultural 
materialism’ which integrates Marxist theories of language 

with Marxist theories of literature. £3-50 


Oxford University Press 


Tariq Ali 


The Fall of Congress in India 


Che outcome of the 1977 general election represents a watershed in the history of 
nodern Indian politics. For four whole days the Indian electors—almost 200 
oillion men and women—flocked to the polling booths in town and countryside. 
Jeprived by the Emergency of virtually all forms of extra-parliamentary dissent 
uch as strikes, street demonstrations or distribution of Oppositional literature, 
he Indian masses utilized the ballot box to express their deep discontent. The 
esult was a veritable political earthquake which shook India and whose tremors 
vere felt in the remotest regions of neighbouring Pakistan and Sri Lanka. Its 
mpact in the realm of world politics was also considerable: it produced gloom 
nd despondency in Moscow; ill-suppressed, albeit shortsighted, jubilation in 
Vashington; while in Peking it was greeted as a ‘blow against social-imperialism’. 
‘he choice which confronted the Indian masses was not a complex one. The 
lection was about the Emergency. As such it was more of a referendum than an 
lection. As Congress rule was identified with Emergency rule, and as it was 
ortraits and photographs of Indira Gandhi which adorned every locality rather 


than local Congress candidates, the masses decided to reject the Congress. 
It was not a choice between ‘bread or freedom’. If anything it was an 
opportunity to select the conditions under which ıt would be more 
favourable to agitate for ‘bread’. The host of pseudo-sociological surveys 
explaining how the masses were disinterested in questions of ‘democracy’ 
or ‘civil liberties’ were one of the minor casualties of the election results. , 
The urban and rural poor demonstrated in a very concrete and stnking 
fashion that questions of basic civil rights were not merely urban middle- 
class preoccupations. This fact will have to be incorporated in the 
development of any revolutionary strategy for the social liberation of the 
sub-continent if success is to be achieved. 

The total number entitled to vote was 320 million, which made it the 
largest bourgeois-democratic election in the world. The percentage that 
voted was 60°54 per cent, the highest except for 1967, when 61-33 per cent 
went to the polls. In absolute terms, it was the highest recorded vote in 
the history of India. It was the most decisive election as well, in the sense 
that it saw the displacement of the Indian Congress Party as the major 
ruling-class party of the country. A political tradition established ın 1937 
finally crumbled four decades later. The northern and central strongholds 
of Congress were captured by the opposition coalition—Janata Party— 
one after the other. Of forty-nine central ministers contesting the election, 
only fifteen were successful. In the largest state (in terms of seats)—Uttar 
Pradesh—the Congress was unable to win a single seat. Moreover, in the 
process 2 truly historic precedent was established: Indira Gandht herself 
was defeated by a maverick oppositionist, Raj Narain, by a margin of 
50,000 votes. This 1s probably the first occasion on which a sitting Prime 
Minister has been humiliated in this fashion in the entire annals of 
representative bourgeois democracy. It constitutes a remarkable tribute 
to the resilience of Indian political institutions, themselves unique in the 
third world. Indira’s personal defeat (together with that of her son in a 
neighbouring constituency) marked the lowest point ın the history of the 
Nehru dynasty. Her father, Jawaharlal Nehru, and grandfather, Motilal 
Nehru, had always remained popular in the city of Allahabad. 


In addition to Congress, the other main loser was the Communist Party of 
India (cP1), its shame-faced and pusillanimous ally. The last-minute 
decision by the party’s high command to distance itself from the Congress 
made no impression on the masses; From twenty-three seats (gained anc 
maintained ın the two preceding elections of 1967 and 1971), the cP: 
slumped ignominiously to a grand total of seven seats, confined to the 
southern states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In West Begal, the party wa: 
totally obliterated and its best-known leaders Indrajit Gupta and Hirer 
Mukherji removed from the central arena of national politics. Its nva 
Communist Party of India (Marxist)}—cr(m)—essentially retained ıt 
strength. It lost only two seats, though these were in Kerala, one of it 
two former strongholds.!All but six of its seats were won in the rmportan 
and populous border province of West Bengal. 





1 The two seats it lost were important ones. Both of them—Palghat and Ottapalam—wet 
old party strongholds which st had held since 1952 Fora useful journalistic survey, see K 
K. Kunan, ‘A Different Wave m Kerala’, The Hendustan Times, 10 April 1977. 


The total vote gained by the Congress was 35-54 per cent, and but for its 
gains in the south its defeat would have been complete. The new political 
boundaries of India thus reflect a north-south division. While it is 
extremely unlikely that this will be a permanent division (Congress’s 
main ally in Tamil Nadu 1s already engaged ın negotiations with the 
victors at the centre), it nonetheless does reflect certain political facts and 
fears. In a more general sense, there are a number of reasons which 
explain the defeat of the opposition in the four southern states. In two of 
them, Kerala and Tamil Nadu, Congress was not the traditional ruling 
party. It had only entered the government ın the sixties, and in Tamil 
Nadu the pux had been the ruling party with powerful support from the 
regional bourgeoisie. Even so, it was replaced only by an alliance of the 
Congress with the A-DMX, a split-off from the pax. It is this group which 
is now preparing to abandon the Congress. In Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka there was—and remains—a fear that the Janata bloc might 
attempt to re-impose Hindi as the national language and ride roughshod 
over the linguistic and cultural nghts of the population. Furthermore, the 
excesses of the Emergency, fortunately for Congress, were not felt ın the 
south; the Kerala Congress leaders, for example, had firmly refused to 
allow Sanjay Gandhi to visit their State. The Kerala government—2 crt- 
Congress united front—was also reputed to be less corrupt than other 
state governments, and had succeeded in implementing a series of land 
reforms ın the state.? 


The Victors 


The victorious Janata Party was itself a heteroclite cartel dominated by 
right-wing parties. At its head was the figure of J. P. Narayan, a veteran 
nationalist politician who symbolized in the eyes of the masses all 
Opposition to the Emergency. For while it was revulsion against the 
Emergency that lost the Congress the elections, ıt was also important that 
the Janata Party was able to project itself as a coherent ruling-class 
alternative. Its policy statements were extremely vague throughout the 
campaign, the central focus being a ferocious personal assault on Mrs 
Gandhi, her son and the two most sycophantic members of her political 
entourage, cabinet ministers Bans: Lal (Defence) and Shukla 
(Information)—now referred to as the ‘Gang of Four’ by sections of the 
Indian press. Politically, the demand for unrestricted civil rights and 
attacks on the forced sterilization campaign made up the entire panoply of 
the Janata’s campaign. Its startling success 1s reflected ın its capturing 270 
seats out of a total of 493 which it contested and gaining 43-17 per cent of 
the popular vote. This gives it half the seats in the new parliament, and 
together with the seats won by the Congress for Democracy (CFD) of 
Jagjivan Ram and the cp(u), which has now amalgamated with it, the 
new government has a comfortable position in electoral terms. 


*Tbid An Indian journalist suggested a further specific feature of the election in Tamil 
Nadu This was the ‘coming together of three popular cinema stars—Mr M. C G. 
Ramachandran, Mr Shivajt Ganesan and MrS S. Rayendran—under the benner of Congress 
and its allies. To a varying degree the three cinema stars had influence on the people of this 
state, and the loyalty of the cine-fans swelled the votes for the Congress and its allies. The 
case of the three cpt candidates in Tamil Nadu justifies this theory. None of the candidates 
was expected to win and certainly not with the margins they have. Even the cri candidates 
admit that they have been voted to power by the fans of the three actors ’ See Murali Kumar, 
‘Anatomy of Congress success ın South’, Amrita Beyer Patrika, 28 March 1977 





TABLE I 
Seats in Lok Sabha won by esch party in 1977 





(Candidates ın parentheses)’ 

Number Janata, 
State of seats Congress CFD &C(O) CPI CP(M) Others 
Andira “aa 41 (42) 1 G7 (10) (6) (6). 
Assam 14 10 (14) 3 (11) (2) (1) 1 (12) 
Babar 54 (54) 52 (52) (22) (2) a (210) 
Gayarat 26 10 (26) 16 (26) (60) 
Harpoaua 10 (9) 10 (10) (2) (1) (28) 
Himachal 3 (4) 3 (4) (1) (1) (4) 
Jemma © Kashmir s’ 2 (3) (3) 3 (25) 
Karnataka 28 26 (28) 2 (28) G) (39 
Kerala 20 11 (11) (3) 4 (4) (9) s 69 
Madhya Pradesh 40 1 (38) 37 G9) (3) 2 (12) 
Mabarashira 48 20 (48) 19 (30) (4) 3 6G) 6 (126) 
Mam par 2 2 (2) (2) (2) (5) 
Maghalaya 2 1 (a) 1 (5) 
Nagaland I (1) I (1) 
Orissa 21 4 (20) ış (20) (s) 1 (1) ıı (15) 
Panjab 13 (9) 3 (10) , a 1 0) P (15) 
Rajasthan 25 r (25) a4 (25) G) (2) y 
Sikkim I 1 (1) i 
Tası! Nadu 39 14 (15) 3 (18) 3 G) (a) 19¢ (157) 
Tripara 2 1 (2) I (1) (2) G) 
Uttar Pradesh 85 (85) 85 (85) (13) (2) (258) 
Wast Bengal 42 3 (34) 16 (15) (8) 16(20) 7 (94) 
Union Terntories 
Andaman Cr Nicobar 1 1 (1) (1) 
Armacha! 2 1 (2) I (2) 
Chenesgerb 1 G) or 9 0) (7) 
Dadra, Nagar, Harti I rt (1) (1) a) 
Delis 7 (7) 7 (x) (267 
Gea, Daman Or Din 2 1 (a) (2) 1 (11) 
Lakshadweep I 1 (1) ' (ıı) 
Mizoram 1 (1) © 6) 
Pondicherry 1 G). 3 (6) 
Total 540 153 (489) 298° (430) 7(90) 21(53) 61 (1269) 





11 seat yet to be declared 11 seat yet to be declared "Akal 8 *A-DMK 18, 
DMK 1 5A-DMK1 Janata 270, CFD 25, C(O) 3 f 


TABLE 2 





Seats in Lok Sabha won by cach party in 1962, 1967 and 1971 eloctions 
(Candidates in parentheses) 
Party 1962 l 1967 197i 
Indian National Congress 361 (488) 283 (515) 352 (414) 
Indian National Congress (O) 16 (238) 
Communist Party (United) 29 (137) , 
Communist Party 23 (110) 23 (87) 
Communist Party (Marast) 19 (58) 25 (85) 
Swatantra Party 18 (173) 44 (179) 8 (59) 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh 14 (196) 33 (251) 22 (157) 
Samyukta Sociahst Perty 6 (107) 23 (122) 3 (93) 
Praja Socialist party ra (168) 13 (109) 2 (63) 
3 (68) 1 (70) 

Other parties 31 (168) 44 (90) 53. (427) 
Independents 20 (480) 25 (865) 14 (1,134) 
Total 494 (19383) J20 (2,369) yh (2,744) 





*Himachal Pradesh in 1967 had ax seats which were reduced to four in 1971 elections 


tbe major victor in real terms has been the right-wing, communalist Jana 
Sangh party. Its organizational dominance of the Janata coalition has 
paid off handsome dividends. Since all individual components of the 
Janata have formally dissolved their respective political parties, it 1s not 
possible to compute the exact number of hard-core Jana Sangh members 
in the new parliament, but they are reported to have well over a hundred 
deputies in contrast to twenty-two in the outgoing legislature. This 
advance 1s sufficiently significant for us to pay some attention to the Jana 
Sangh’s antecedents. 


The organization which mothered politically organized communalism in 
India was the Hindu Mahssabha (mm). Its first session was held in 1923 
and was graced by well-known Congress leaders, who included a number 
of Muslim leaders then active in Congress. For ten years the Mahasabha 
existed both within and outside the Congress, but the latter’s secular 
ideology and recognition of certain democratic rights demanded by the 
Muslim minority angered the communalists. In 1933 they split from the 
Congress, denouncing it for ‘appeasing the Muslims’. The Mahasabhites 
were so carried away by their thirst for communal politics that they were 
quite prepared to compromuse their former nationalism, provided the 
British gave them certain guarantees. Thus the President of the 
Mahasabha declared at the Ajmer convention which decided to oppose 
Congress in 1933: ‘I feel an impulse in me that Hindus will willingly co- 
operate with Great Britain if their status and responsible position as the 
premier community in India 1s recognized in the political insututions of 
new India.” 


The decision of the Hindu Mahasabha to break totally with Congress and 
the mainstream of Indian nationalism did not surprise the Congress 
leaders. Already ın 1925 the diehard elements in the Mahasabha had 
initiated with some success the formation of Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (Rss}—National Volunteer Corps—an organization which was to 
provide the shock-troops of Hindu communalism. The rss organized 
systematic attacks on Muslims and carried out acts of arson and sabotage 
aimed at demoralizing the minority community. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
high-priest of Indian secularism, denounced them in no uncertain terms: 
‘Hindu communalism 1s the Indian version of fascism.’ The uniformed 
volunteers of Hindu reaction were certainly reminiscent of the Italian 
fascists in their earliest phase. A more precise analogy, however, would be 
with the Orange Lodges and Loyalist communalism in the northern six 
counties of Ireland The rss, however, was not conceived of as a political 
party, but as a volunteer corps which would defend the interests of Hindu 
communalism as a whole. Smith correctly observes that ‘By an intensive 
programme of ideological discussions, Sangh rituals, military discipline, 
calisthenics and drill, the volunteers are prepared for their role as 
vanguard of the new Hindu nation.’ 


The rss was structured hierarchically, with the Leader having absolute 
control of the organization. The Leader himself was chosen by his 
predecessor, after consultations with an inner circle. The political ideology 
of the Rss was supplied by the leaders of the Mahasabha. The latter’s best- 





3 Quoted in Donald E Smith, Imsa as a Secxdar Stats, London & Bombay 1963 


known and most influential leader was V. D. Savarkar, who presided 
over the organization for five decisive years from 1937 to 1942. It was 
Savarkar who provided the movement with the following definition of a 
Hindu: ‘A Hindu means a person who regards this land of Bharat Varsha, 
from the Indus to the seas, as his fatherland as well as his Holy Land, that 
is, the cradle land of his religion.’ For the Mahasabhites as well as for the 
Rss faithful, the country which served as a model was the backward- 
looking, rite-laden monarchy of Nepal. Its King was regarded as a cult- 
figure. No doubt the votaries of Hindu confessionalism hoped that one 
day their Leader could occupy a siqular role in India. The problem was 
the large Muslim minority, and the Congressites who pandered to and 
appeased it. Thus the Muslims had to be taught their real place in Indian, 
society. Communal riots and killings were the means to be utilized to 
achieve this effect. Every Congress politician who opposed the rss and its 
special brand of communal actions was branded a traitor. Nehru was a 
prime target, but it was Gandhi himself who was the real object of their 
hatred. Despite the reactionary character of many of Gandhi’s utterances 
and beliefs, he was strongly opposed to the sort of communalism 
practised by the Hindu Mahasabha and the rss. Given his enormous. 
influence with the rural and urban Hindu masses, the rss fanatics saw him 
as a major obstacle. The subsequent holocaust which accompanied the 
partition of the sub-continent along religious lines saw Gandhi waging 
his last desperate struggle against the dark forces of Hindu mysticism and 
chauvinism, not without some limited successes. The rss decided to 
remove Gandhi from the Indian political scene permanently. 
Accordingly his assassination was carried out by rss veterans. The shock 
of Gandhi’s death created a mass revulsion against the reactionary 
religious groups, and the rss was banned for nearly two years. T 
It was against this backdrop that the Jana Sangh (Organization of the 
People) was formed by S. P. Mookerji. Mookerji had been the President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha ın 1943, and bad served for three years 
(1947-50) as a non-Congress independent ın the first post-independence. 
Nehru cabinet. He wanted to change the character of the Hindu 
Mahasabha from being an exclusively communal pressure group to 
becoming an independent, communal political party. He waged an 
internal fight to get the Mahasabha to change its rules and formally permit 
non-Hindus to join the organization. When this attempt failed, he walked 
out and established the Jana Sangh. Mookerji’s ideological mentors had 
been Savarkar and Hedgewar (the founder of the rss). His attempt to 
create a new organization that was formally non-communal represented a 
sophisticated attempt to remodel right-wing politics in India, and thus to 
draw into his organization serious rightist forces who were repelled by 
the communalism of the mm and the rss. This was essentially a tactical 
reorientation. Nehru immediately launched an attack on the new 
organization, characterizing it as ‘the illegitimate child of the rss’, to 
which the Sangh replied by calling him a “Muslim appeaser’. The 
membership of the Jana Sangh was open to all religions, but few non- 
Hindus joined—though those who did were lionized and utilized to 
project the Sangh as a purely political organization, with no religious 
connotations whatsoever. Its populist rhetoric enabled it to win a mass 
base, but the content of the rhetoric retained a heavily communalisi 
flavour. Its main press organ, however, systematically belied this image. 


During a wave of communal noting in Assam in the late sixties, for 
example, the js newspaper Organiser carried emotive and false headlines 
such as: “The Terrible Role of Muslims in the genocide of Bengalis in 
Assam’. The four pillars of Jana Sangh ideology were clear cut. In a state 
containing dozens of different nationalities, substantial religious 
minorities and over twenty important languages, the Jana Sangh stated 
that ıt stood for ‘One country, One nation, One Culture and the Rule of 
Law’. And so as not to leave any room for ambiguity, they argued for 
“nationalizing all non-Hindus by inculcating tn them the ideal of Bharitya 
culture’.4 


As disillusion with the Congress began to set 10, 80 a section of its base, 
especially in the Northern Hind: belt, began to abandon ıt electorally. In 
1952 the Hindu Mahasabha obtained four up’s and the Jana Sangh three; 
in 1957 the js won four while the nu dropped to two; in 1962 the js 
hegemonized the far-right vote by winning fourteen mp’s, and 115 seats in 
state assemblies (becoming the second party after Congress in Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh); 10 1967 the Sangh contested 250 seats and 
won thirty-five; in 1971, following Indira’s successes in Bangladesh, the 
Jana Sangh contested 157 seats but won only twenty-two (none of its 
seven candidates in Delhi were elected). Its 1977 results certainly repre- 
sent a qualitative advance. The best-known ys leader, Vajpayee, may deny 
the fact that the Jana Sangh exists as a separate entity; but every political 
commentator in India knows that the Jana Sangh has effectively uttlized 
the Janata Party to gain a share in the exercise of governmental and state 
power. It will now attempt to consolidate these gains by attempting to 
monopolize the dispensation of patronage on a wide number of fronts, 
though to what extent it can do so remains to be seen. 


The rural appeal of the Jana Sangh is essentially directed to the class of 
Indian kulaks. In its election manifestoes for both 1967 and 1971, it 
openly defended the interests of the landlords, attacking land-reforms 
and praising the ‘green revolution’. Its general secretary, S. S. Bhandari, 
declared in 1971: ‘The move to lower the maximum size of holdings 
might create uncertainty ın rural areas.’ It changed course only after its 
electoral strength was reduced from 197 to 105 in the state elections in 
1972. From that time on, it embarked on a social demagogy familiar ın the 
sub-continent. In words, it was for the distribution of state lands to 
landless labourers; in deeds, it did nothing. In the cities, it 1s backed by 
the massive layer of petty-bourgeois shop-keepers and small traders, and 
by sections of the unemployed who proliferate in every Indian city. Its 
membership has jumped, according to its own statistics, from 275,000 in 
1960—61 to two million in 1973. Even if that figure were divided by two, it 
remains a fairly substantial organization. Given its strict discipline and its 
cadre-training programmes, one can easily grasp how it became the 
organizational mainstay of the jp movement which preceded the 
Emergency of 1975, and the generator of the campaign which polarized 
the country 1n the 1977 elections. 


The main leader of the Jana Sangh, Atal Behari Vajpayee, is an 





1 Manifesto and Programs of Jana Sangh, Delhi 1958 
* Quoted in Dilip Hiro, Ize Indsa Tadley, London 1976. 


expetienced and sophisticated political leader. An able orator, he spent 

years of political apprenticeship as Mookerji’s private secretary, he thus 

in a sense represents the continuity of the old tradition. Vajpayee and his 

organization are perfectly well aware that the road to a total Jana Sangh 

monopoly is likely to be a long and arduous one. Accordingly, the party’s 

tacticians are toning down the communal image internally, and the 

chauvinist, anti-communust side is being obscured ın the field of external 
relations. But then these are early days. Vajpayee knows that both 

Narayan and the present Prime Minister Morarjı Desai are very old men. 

The laws of biology are bound to prevail sooner rather than later in both 

cases. Patience 1s the virtue currently being preached to the party faithful. 

In terms of financial support, the Jana Sangh has #o¢ enjoyed the support. 
of the big monopolies. Its money has come from sections of the nch 

peasantry and proprietors of small businesses. It is also widely believed in 

India that the Jana Sangh has been the recipient of funds from various 

governmental organizations in the United States. 


The Janata Bloc 


The other political parties within the Janata are relatively weak in 
organizational terms. Desai’s Congress(O), like 1ts leader, 18 on its last 
legs and it ts doubtful whether it will survive his demise. a © 
Fernandes’ Socialist Party (sp) has an important influence in sections O 
the working class, but its political strength is both marginal and 
regionalized. The 340,000 majority which elected Fernandes from Bihar 
was more of a personal tribute to his resistance to the Emergency than a 
reflection of the real strength of the Socialist Party, whose actual 
membership 1s no more than a few thousand activists and 1s largel¥ 
confined to Bombay. It is doubtful 1f George Fernandes as Minister for 
Communications will be able to develop the sp further, sandwiched as he 
1s by right-wing forces. Though it should be added that one of 
Fernandes’s first acts was to ensure the reinstatement of all railway 
workers dismissed after the brutal repression of their strike four yeare 
ago. In itself, this is an unprecedented feat in sub-continental politics. 


The Bharitya Lok Dal (Indian People’s Organization) was formed by a 
fusion of half-a-dozen nght-wing parties in 1974, the most prominent of 
which was the Swatantra Party of Minoo Masani. Its strength lies ın the 
élite sections of the rural North (i.e. big landlords) and the Parsee 
capitalists of Bombay. The present Home Minister, Charan Singh, ts $ 
rich Northern farmer who leads the BLD. 


Outside the Janata Party during, and in the period immediatel} 
following, the elections, but inside the Cabinet is represented the newly 
formed Congress for Democracy (CFD) of Jagjivan Ram. The latter ha: 
served 10 most central cabinets since independence, and is one of thi 
wiliest bourgeois politicians in the country. He had always let it be know1 
to his close supporters that he was opposed to the Emergency. Whe 
criticized by journalists for not opposing the Emergency earlier, Ran 
declared that the essence of good politics was timing. There can be littl 
doubt that bis defection, together with that of central Congress leader 
from Uttar Pradesh and other states, was the final blow which helped t: 
shift the relationship of forces decisively towards the opposition. I 


encouraged the masses to believe that sf was possible to get nd of Gandhi 
and the Emergency. For his labours, Ram demanded and obtained (not 
without some unseemly public haggling) the powerful Defence Ministry. 
He had presided over Defence ın 1971 as well, when the army scored 
Successes against its traditional Pakistani nvals. Ram’s position as an 
uatouchable leader in a caste-ndden society further strengthens his 
position. He firmly resisted all attempts to drag him into the Janata Party 
before he joined the Cabinet, presumably believing that such an act of 
Organizational liquidationism would weaken him politically and reduce 
his bargaining position nationally at that time. He since seems to have 
decided that it ıs tactically more profitable to merge into the Janata, and to 
prepare for the inevitable confrontation with Jana Sangh inside rather 
than outside the umbrella organization. This would indicate that Ram 
regards the Congress party itself as not worth cultivating at the present 
time— though a later link-up, providing the latter has been thoroughly 
de-Gandhized, should not be excluded. It should, however, be 
remembered that Ram himself is seventy years of age, and will therefore 
want to unleash a struggle for the succession sooner rather than later. 


Despite the façade of post-election stability, there 1s virtual unanimity 
amongst the more perceptive observers of the Indian political scene that 
this new-found unity cannot last very long. Objective economic and 
social conditions are bound to obtrude once again and impress their 
stamp on the holders of state power. Inder Malhotra, writing in The 
Illustrated Weekly of India (14 April 1977), while hoping for successes felt 
constrained to say: “Those who took so much time to finalize the 
composition of the Cabinet or allocation of portfolios, showing 
themselves terribly touchy over minor matters of personal pride and 
prejudice, may well turn out to be even more quarrelsome when 
differences over high policy, affecting various classes having conflicting 
Interests, are concerned. The problem used to be acute even when the 
Congress was in power. It cannot but be worse at a time when the four 
constituents of the Janata Party have different social moonngs and 
political predilections.’ 


The Vanquished 


After the defeat of Indira Gandhi, the Congress Parliamentary Party 
elected Y. B. Chavan, a veteran mght-winger as the new leader of the 
party. It is his task to rally together a dispirited and demoralized band and 
try to transform it once again into a fighting organization. The traditional 
bandwagon careensts who have filled the Congress Party at every level 
are already leaving in droves to make their peace with the new 
government. Congress will not be able to outflank the new government 
on the night. Its only hope would seem to lie in an attack from the left; but 
Gandhi, the only leader capable of utilizing a leftist demagogy, has been 
thoroughly discredited and defeated. Chavan 1s incapable of launching 
such a campaign. Furthermore, the Congress still seems to be in a state of 
shell-shock. It has been incapable of making a thorough-going self- 
criticism, and has sought instead to rely on scapegoats—despite words to 
the contrary. Lal, the most notorious of the sycophants and Gandhi’s 
Minister for Defence, has been expelled from the party for ‘undemocratic, 
autocratic and undignified activities’. Others have resigned voluntarily, 
but Gandhi has so far not been touched. 


However, the main discussions taking place within the Congress leading 

bodies are on questions of organization. How and when should/could a 

collective leadership be instituted? Should the Working Committee 

resign en bloc as a moral gesture? What ts totally lacking is the will or 

capacity to draw up a political balance-sheet. Yet this 1s necessary if the 

Congress is to survive as a national political entity, because ıt can no 

longer retain support as previously through the extensive use of 
patronage—a factor which will also adversely affect its financial standing. 

The smugglers and racketeers in ‘black money’ as well as big business will 

be looking for friends in the new administration. If the Congress 

Working Committee cannot provide its members in the countryside and 

the cities with a political basis on which they can start building the 
organization aftesh, the party will collapse still further. 


The Congress is one of the oldest bourgeois parties in the world. It 
exercised sole power continuously for more years than virtually any party 
in the West. It 1s therefore worth analysing the causes of its defeat. This 
necessitates a brief discussion of the conditions leading to the Emergency 
and the situation that developed after ıt was imposed. Discontent against 
the régime had been growing since the 1971 elections. The prestige 
acquired by Gandhi as the ‘Liberator of Bangladesh’ had begun to 
disappear. Her leftist demagogy had been seen for the sham it clearly was, 
and a series of spontaneous social revolts were beginning to develop—a 
pattern which alarmed the Congress High Command. The working class 
was extremely restive. Strikes were widespread. The first nationwide 
strike by railway workers had virtually paralysed the country’s transport 
arteries and provided an indication of the new spirit of working-class 
militancy. E3 


The crushing of the strike by the use of troops, and the total inability of 
either the cpr or the cp(m) to build a campaign of support for the railway 
workers, laid the basis for the Emergency. It also revealed the weakness 
of the two Communist Parties, which had gained the support of eleven 
million people when they had contested elections as a united organization 
in the late fifties. The cPr’s political line was determined by its strategic 
aim of an alliance with the Congress’s left wing (i.e. Indira Gandhi), in 
order to isolate ‘reaction’ within and without the Congress Party. The 
cause of the railway workers was thus sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency. In the case of the cp(m), ıt was still recovering from ıt! 
traumatic electoral defeat ın West Bengal and the repression whict 
accompanied it. It too was therefore not prepared to build a nationa 
solidarity with the railway workers. The Maoist groups further to the lefi 
were confronting severe state repression; in addition, they were no 
politically equipped to respond to a mass working-class action. The strik« 
was effectively smashed without any broader forces being drawn into the 
struggle. This failure on the part of the Indian left was to be of decisivi 
importance. 


A wave of urban upheavals protesting against high prices and corruptior 
followed soon afterwards. This was initiated by the anticcommunis 
Narayan, a former social-democrat turned Gandhian. Narayan’s alianc 
with the Jana Sangh was an ideal combination. An ageing Bonaparte a 
the symbol of the movement and a well-oiled right-wing party as it 


organizational centre was a combination which could score electoral 
successes. Gandhi utilized certain statements by Narayan, in which he 
appealed to the army to ‘defend the constitution’ against Congress, to 
announce the Emergency. The real reason was her electoral defeat in the 
1975 Gujarat state election and the growing challenge to her unfettered 
leadership within the Congress itself. The electoral and personal threat 
combined to impel her towards the declaration of an Emergency. She did 
it on 26 June 1975 with the words: ‘The President has proclaimed an 
Emergency. This is nothing to panic about.’ What followed was the mass 
arrest of opposition leaders (Narayan, Desa and leading Jana Sangh and 
RSS activists were all imprisoned) ; a draconian press censorship; and a ban 
on demonstrations and strikes, coupled with a wage freeze. The 
censorship was so severe that even the wntings of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru concerning the struggle for democratic tights and 
press freedom under the British were banned. 


A twenty-point economic programme which accompanied the 
Emergency contained the familiar mixture of radical agrarian demands 
and relaxation of some curbs on private industrial enterprises. As André 
Gunder Frank has noted in a series of articles on the Emergency, only one 
of these agrarian reforms—‘increased credit for the rural bourgeoisie— 
has been implemented with any concrete economic effects’. In reality, the 
economic measures of the Emergency were welcomed by domestic and 
foreign capital equally enthusiastically. J. R. D. Tata, the richest 
industrialist ın the country, confided to a journalist: “Things had gone too 
far. You can’t imagine what we have been through here—strikes, 
boycotts, demonstrations. Why, there were days I couldn’t walk out of 
my office onto the street. The parliamentary system is not suited to our 
needs.’ Foreign capitalists were also pleased with the discipline imposed 
by the Emergency. 


However the Emergency was not an extra-parliamentary phenomenon. It 
was a constitutional comp d état, carried out with the support of the large 
Congress majority in Parliament. Without this support, Indira Gandhi 
could not have imposed an Emergency designed to bolster the position of 
the Congress. As patronage had proved to be insufficient to maintain 
Congress hegemony, fear was utilized. However, any bourgeois party 
that rules indefinitely after suspending the constitution must ask itself 
how far it can go without the support of the army. It was always obvious 
that the Indian bourgeoisie was not anxious for a military dictatorship. 


Apart from anything else, they correctly saw the dangers it would pose to 
the unity of the Indian Federation.” Gandhi’s bid to promote her own 
personality ın a sitailar manner to the former Pakistan military dictator, 
Ayub Khan, and to project her son as her virtual heir, created a 
generalized feeling of disgust in a country which has a real tradition of 
bourgeois democracy, however weak and frayed at the edges it might be. 





* André Gunder Frank’s study of the Emergency was published in four successrve issues of 
the Bangladesh Sunday paper Heésdey, from 15 March to 17 Apnl 1977 The artcles contun 
a wealth of information on the Indian economy. 

7 For a useful background to the Emergency, see ‘Where 1s India Going?” by S. Bhagat in 
Isprecer, No. 32, July 1975 


The two measures which brought the cumulative anger of the masses on 
to the streets were both initiated by Sanjay Gandhi: forced sterilization 
and the brutal uprooting of the slum dwellers from the major cities of 
India. Sanjay’s attempted surgical intervention into Indian politics was 
vitally important in losing Congress its traditional supporters: for 
example, the large Muslim minority which had traditionally voted for 
Congress switched over to the Janata, and Delhi’s historic mosque, Juma ~ 
Masjid, was illuminated to celebrate the latter’s electoral victory. 


The CPI and CP(M) 


The Communist Party of India (cpr) has consistently followed over the. 
last fifteen years a policy of aligning itself with a section of the Congress. 
In 1969, when Indira Gandhi split the party after a protracted factional 
struggle and expelled the old Congress bosses known as the ‘Syndicate’, 
the cpr felt vindicated. It still made ritual criticisms of the ‘right-wing’ of 
Congress, but remained firmly attached to Gandhi’s policies. The 
Bangladesh episode saw them give total and uncritical support to the 
Indian military intervention, and subsequently to the Awami League, 
régime of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. The crr defended the latter’s decision 
to declare a one-party state, it defended the repression against leftist and 
Maoist currents; and it defended the monopoly of information 
established by the Bangladesh government at that time. Accordingly, the 
cri’s support for the Emergency in India was unsurprising. Some of its 
erstwhile sympathizers were astonished at the vehemence with which the 
cpr denounced all opposition to the emergency as ‘fascist’ or inspired by 
the cra; but no one was surprised by the overall support. In fact, the cpr 
attempted to give the Emergency a left cover, by evoking the Chileag. 
experience and presenting Gandhi as an Indian Allende. f 


The twisted theoretical basis of the crr’s politics can be found in its belief 
that there is a ‘non-capitalist road to socialism’, a formula designed to 
advance the thesis that a transition to socialism can take place before the- 
bourgeois state has been destroyed and dismantled. This confusion 1s 
made more profound 1f one studies the political experiences utilized by 
the cpr to justify this line: ‘The experience of Mongolia and the Central 
Asian Soviet Republics provided confirmation of this possibility in the 
past. The UAR, Syria, Algeria, Burma, Congo (Brazzaville), Guinea, etc. 
provide examples of the same possibility ın the new epoch.”* The ‘non- 
capitalist road’ also explicitly involves an alliance with the ‘non- 
monopoly section of the Indian bourgeoisie’ to achieve a national- 
democratic revolution. In theoretical and practical terms this is, of 
course, utter gibberish. If the cornerstone of the cr1’s policy of alliances is 
to isolate the monopoly sections of the bourgeoisie, ıt is somewhat 
difficult to understand how they maintained a political alliance with the 
Gandhi wing of the Congress, when this was supported precisely by the 
two giants of Indian capitalism, the houses of Tata and Birla (while the 
noo-monopoly and regional bourgeoisies were more inclined to support 
the Janata coalition). 


The cpr paid dearly for these policies ın electoral terms. It was destroyed 








8 A Course of Party Edwcatsen, Second Stags (for Branch Secretanes), Delhi 1968 


as a force in the north and ın West Bengal. Its popular vote, which had 
declined from 7,564,180 (5'19 per cent) in 1967 to 6,935,627 (4°73 per 
cent) in 1971, suffered a further reverse in 1977, when it polled only 
5,310,000 (2°82 per cent). The cpr National Council, meeting from 3 April 
to 6 April, adopted a political resolution on the political situation after the 
elections. At a time when the party had suffered a crushing defeat, and 
scen the ruin of its entire strategy, one would have expected a thorough 
review of its past positions. But the cpr resolution defended the suicidal 
decision of the party to give support to the Emergency when ıt was first 
promulgated, maintaining only that it should have called for the lifting of 
the Emergency much sooner than it did. The resolution also stated that 
the party had ‘overestimated the progressive potentiality of the national 
bourgeoisie and its representatives headed by Mrs Gandhv’. It indeed 
hailed the overthrow of the ‘progressive bourgeoisie’ by the Janata 
coalition as a tribute to the ‘robust democratic aspirations of the masses’. 
One can agree with the latter point, but ıt evades the central issue of why 
the party supported the attack on democratic rights, utilized the label of 
‘fascism’ to dismiss all opposition to the Emergency ın its early period, 
and made no criticism of the fulsome support given to the Emergency 
measures by Prapda and the Soviet leaders. In fact, Brezhnev on his visit 
to India in November 1973 had offered direct political support to the 
Gandhi régime and rebuked a delegation of opposition leaders who came 
to meet him, with the jibe that he did not think that 1f was necessary to 
have an opposition in India. The opposition was enraged, but Mrs 
Gandhi obviously took the advice seriously—as did the crr, which 
earned for itself the soubriquet: Communist Party of Indira. 


The cru) opposed the Emergency. Many of its militants were arrested 
and some of its student activists were tortured. It reaped the harvest of 
this opposition by moving still further ahead of the crr electorally. The 
CP(M), with the exception of Kerala, maintained and even marginally 
increased its support. Its vote, which had increased from 6,140,738 (4:21 
per cent) in 1967 to 7,510,889 (5-12 per cent) in 1971, putting ıt ahead of 
the cpr, in 1977 went up to 8,103,000 (4°30 per cent). In the impending 
state elections in West Bengal, it is likely that the cp(a) will emerge as the 
largest party and form the government. It has already entered a coalition 
government in the state of Tupura. The only exception to this relative 
success was in the important province of Kerala, where the cr) leader, 
E. M. S. Namboodmpad only scraped home with a margin of 2,000 votes, 
the sole successful party candidate in 2 province where it had once 
exercised power. The cp(m) has yet to make 2 thorough analysis of its 
Keralan débacle. Up till now, they have merely alleged widespread vote- 
rigging, a reason which 1s clearly insufficient. 


The weakness of the cp(m) was its inability to sharply differentiate itself 
from the political project of the Janata coalition. It tended to tailend this 
coalition, even while remaining formally outside its framework. A 
position of class independence from the Janata would have strengthened 
the ability of the party to build a saszona/ working-class opposition to fight 
against the capitalist policies of the new government. In the ceàm) 
newspaper People’s Democracy (17 April 1977), Harkishen Singh Surjeet 
makes some telling criticisms of the cri resolution discussed above, 
welcoming the self-criticisms contained in it as a step forward. However, 


he reveals the weakness of his own party’s line in his comments on 2 
passage in the resolution which reads: ‘In the absence of a viable Left and 
democratic alternative, the landed gentry opposed to all land reforms and 
other vested interests were able to utilize the legitimate discontent of the 
people.’ While this statement begs the question why was there no left 
alternative, it is nonetheless not inaccurate. Surjeet, however, remarks 
that: ‘There is no respect for the democratic instincts of the people, they ` 
are just masses swayed this way or that by this or that vested interest.’ 
Surely, to argue that the masses had no other alternative to overthrow the 
Emergency but to vote for the Janata Party is not to cast aspersions on 
their democratic instincts. It 1s simply to recognize that there was no left 
alternative which had won real credibility in the eyes of the masses by 
fighting against the Emergency. Any other view would imply that the 
masses voted for the political and social programme of the Jana Sangh, 
Desai’s Congress(O), BLD, etc. As we have argued above, this was not the 
case. If it were, we would have to characterize the election results as a 
sharp and dramatic move to the nght. The issue for the masses was 
‘dictatorship vs democracy’. When the Congress leaders appealed to the 
masses and said ‘We too are democrats; forgive us our past mistakes; _ 
please give us another chance’, the masses rejected them. This meant, in 
the absence of any other national alternative, voting for the Janata Party. 


The theoretical positions of the cp(m) are not qualitatively different from 
those of the cpr. It too believes that ın India the next stage 1s that of a 
‘people’s democratic revolution’, and this political line has enabled it to 
develop its own electoral alliances, which are every bit as opportunist as 
those of the cpt. It 1 also more monolithic than the latter, not a surprising 
feature given the constant invocations to the theoretical and practical 
works of J. V. Stalin. Thus the cya) supported the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, and is ferociously hostile to any struggles for socialist 
democracy in the non-capitalist states. 


What is needed in the present situation 1s an independent policy based on 
the class interests of the rural and urban poor. This is vital particularly in~ 
this period, as the new government confronts all the old problems of 
Indian capitalism. For while the law of uneven and combined 
development operates throughout the under-industrialized world, it is 
perhaps ın India where it functions in the starkest fashion. India produces 
one third of the entire trained scientific manpower of the capitalist 
world.® It has the largest reservoir of skilled manpower outside the 
United States. This co-exists with 50 per cent of the population living 
below the poverty line, in conditions of semi-starvation; with 72 per cent 
of the people depending on agriculture for their livelihood, when the 
latter accounts for less than ṣo per cent of the national product and 
income. Desai and his cabinet will soon be faced with the consequences of 
these facts of Indian political and economic life. Unless the parties which 
fly the flag of communism make a total break with class collaboration— 
and there are at the moment no signs of this taking place—they will 
continue to flounder and oscillate from one set of alliances with the 
bourgeoisie to another. 


The majonty of Maoist groups boycotted the elections as usual. 





IK Sarwar Lateef, Chas and ladia Econom Performance and Prospects, Brighton 1975, p. 33. 
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However, two important Maoust factions appealed to their supporters to 
vote Janata and thus ‘defeat the authoritarian rule of Mrs Indira Gandh?’. 
The Chatterji-Sanyal wing of Bengel was associated with this appeal, and 
the larger Sinha faction is now engaged in discussions which would allow 
1t to become a legal party. But Indian Maoism 1s today splintered and 
atomized. Theoretically, its positions fall within the ambit of traditional 
Indian Stalinism. It, like the cpr and cp(m), believes that the time is not yet 
ripe for a socialist revolution. In one important aspect, it 1s well behind 
the other two currents: virtually all the Maoist groups have categorized 
the Indian ruling class as a ‘comprador bourgeoisie’ tied head and foot to 
both Western imperialism and ‘Soviet social-imperialism’. This has 
served to justify the strategic line of ‘armed agrarian revolution’, a 
political lunacy which has claimed the lives of thousands of dedicated 
revolutionists. Thousands of others are incarcerated in Indian prisons, 
and a call for their release is an important demand which should be raised 
by all working-class organizations. While the government announced the 
release of 3,000 Naxalites on 25 May 1977, many still remain in prison. 
None of the Maoist groups has yet furnished a satisfactory balance-sheet 
of its political practice over the last decade. Unless they are capable of 
doing so, they will consign themselves either to political oblivion or 
sections of their cadres will desert and join other formations, most 
obviously the cx). 


Conclusions 


In the field of foreign policy, the new régime will in all probability tlt 
away from the ussr, but not break with it totally in the immediate period. 
Nonetheless, the defeat of Gandhi does represent a severe setback for 
Soviet foreign policy. What makes it all the more galling for Moscow is 
that this setback 1s not the result of a military coup (as in Chile) or a palace 
coup (as in Ghana or Egypt), but a defeat inflicted by the masses. 


The Desai government could well cover up its anticcommunism, as ıt 
moves closer to Washington, by first cultivating closer ties with Peking. 
The latter has welcomed the defeat of Indira Gandhi in its typical 
extravagant language, and has increased its anti-Soviet propaganda. An 
article ın Peking Review entitled ‘Indian General Election and Soviet 
Setback ın South Asia’ (8 April 1977) argues that ‘the Kremlin rulers tied 
Indie to their nckety chanot of social-impenalism to make it an im- 
portant bridgehead for extending Soviet spheres of influence in South 
Asia and the Indian Ocean and contending for hegemony with the other 
superpower. . .’ The reference to the ‘other superpower’ ıs the only 
mention of the United States and its aims in the whole article. Foreign 
policy tssues were in fact not debated at all throughout the elections in 
India. The debates centred on the question of democracy. Could it be that 
the reluctance of the Peking Review editors to inform their readers of this 
elementary fact is related to the domestic situation inside China itself, 
where also the question of democracy has been vigorously raised by the 
masses? 


Despite the anti-communist background of both Desai and Foreign 
Minister Vajpayee, the Indian army will ensure that if 2 break 1s Necessary 
with the ussr it is done in carefully worked out phases and not à Za Sadat. 


The 1977 Indian elections demonstrated the absurdity of facile 
characterizations of India as a ‘fascist state’, and’ of pessimistic and 
fatalistic acceptance of the Emergency as becoming permanently - 
institutionalized. The specificity of the Indian social formation has never 
been adequately grasped by the international communist movement.0 
The carefully modelled political structures constructed by the British to 
preserve a delicate balance between coercion and ‘consent in the late ` 
1930’s have proved their resilience. The first elections were held under.. 
their aegis in 1937, after Congress had accepted to work within their 
framework. The total electorate then numbered thirty million (the 
princely states were excluded), 54 per cent of whom actually voted. Out ` 
of 1,585 seats in eleven provinces, the Congress won 711, with an overall 
majority in six provinces. Forty years later, a modified version of the same 
structures enabled the Congress to be displaced. In brief, India has 
enjoyed a longer period of bourgeois democracy, despite all its 
limitations, than most capitalist countries in the West. This democracy 
has increasingly become more dependent on various coercive laws. The: 
extent of the social crisis will place even greater strains on it in the coming 
period, and we should not imagine that ıt will last for ever. For the Indian 
ruling class and its overall national interests it remains, however, the best: 
guarantor of the present frontiers of the Indian Union. Only a serious 
threat from the left would force the Indian bourgeoisie to dispense with 

- all its existing political structures. But given the state of the left, we are 
some time away from such an eventuality. 


Postcript 


The elections in several of the States in June 1977 saw a repeat of the national pattem during 
the general election. The most dramatic result was in West Bengal where a left frosti 
dominated by the cru won a striking majority, thus demonstrating that in a region where 
the cru had borne the brunt of the Emergency repression it could defeat both Congress and 
Janata In fact the cra on tts own gained an absolute majority. Out of 285 seats declared ' 
from a total of 294, the cpm gained 172. Together with the small parties (Forward Bloc,” 
Revolutionary Socialist Party and Revolutionary Communist Party of India) its total was 
225, The Cri gained 2 seats in constituencies where they were not opposed by the crm and of- 
the three Maoists who perticpated, onc (partially backed by the cru) was elected. The 
Janata and Congress won twenty-nine and twenty seats respectively and one Maoist was, 
returned. The fact that the cpa can govern on its own in West Bengal creates a completely + 
new political ntuation in the province. Its leader Jyou Basu has indicated that “bumnessmen 
have nothing to fear’, but the masses might well unleash a series of anticipatory struggles for. 
a whole set of social and economic demands. If the old Indian adage ‘What Bengal thinks 
today, India thinks tomorrow’ 1s indeed true, then we could soon sce some dramatic 
developments in the country as a whole. Within the left the victory will establish the cra’s 
hegemoay within the working class on a safresa/ scale and pose awkward questions for the: 
cpr leaders. 
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An extremely valuable critical survey of the Commrerm’s analysis of Indian nationalism is 
contained in Jairus Banal, “The Comintern and Indian Nanonalism’, La‘ernatzonal, Vol 4, 
No 4, Loadoa 1977. ` 

11 A detailed Marxist study of this period can be found ım Bipan Chandra, ‘Jawaharlal Nehro 
and the Capitalist Class, 1936’, a paper presented to the Indan History Congress in 
December 1974 


Valentino Gerratana 


Stalin, Lenin and ‘Leninism’ 


n 


Tt has been rightly said that the relationship between Lenin and Stalin ‘is certainly 
one of the most complex problems that has to be faced’ in studying Soviet history 
and analysing Stalinism.1 However, the principal difficulty is not in understanding 
how deep the differences are between Lenin’s conceptions and those of Stalin, on 
a whole series of basic political questions; this has been established in a number of 
excellent and clearly documented analyses, to which there seems little of substance 
to add.? The most awkward problem is created rather by what seems at first sight 
bomething indisputable, expressed in the observation that ‘it is in any case true 
that Stalin situated himself historically on the ground of Leninism, of the 
Bolshevik experience, the revolution and its crisis.” This raises the question of 
whether, in order to sever the roots of Stalinism both in theory and in political 
practice, it ıs not necessary to break our links with Leninism as well; whether 
Lenin’s very thought and experience have not been historically superseded. 
We should approach this question without fixed preconceptions, even if we 
know that it involves the fate of a still vaster experience—the theory 


and practice of Marxism. Unless they wish to convert their theory into an 
act of faith, Marxists are obliged to show that they can pass this test. 
However, it 1s also necessary to consider whether ıt 18 really the case that 
removal of the disconcerting presence of Lenin and Marxism provides 
adequate protection against recrudescence of ‘the Stalin phenomenon’ ın 
another form; or if the conclusion to be drawn is not rather that, contrary 
to its outward affected appearance, Stalinism is in fact essentially pre- 
Leninist and pre-Marxist. If that 1s true, then its ancestry will have to be . 
sought elsewhere. 


Of course, we shall be able to tackle this problem successfully only if we 
leave aside all terminological prejudice. By this I am referring not just tos 
attribution of the term ‘Marxist-Leninist’ to any position that invokes the 
names of Marx and Lenin, but also to the tendency to withold ıt from 
anything that is not directly connected with, or explicable by the class 
struggle. For the purposes of this analysis, we can leave unresolved the 
question of how the development of the class struggle in Russia and the 
world during a determinate historical period exerted an influence over the 
relation of Stalin to Lenin.‘ It ıs another kind of observation which _ 
should serve as our starting-point. i 


When ıt is said that ‘Stalin situated himself historically on the ground of 
Leninism, of the Bolshevik experience, etc.’, we should be clear that the 
expression ‘Leninism’ designates a theoretical notion that was employed 
only after Ledin’s death; ıt 1s precisely one of the tasks of this study to 
clarify how this notion emerged, the way ın which it was used by Stalin, 
and whether it may be detached from the system of Stalinism. Merely to 
say that Stalin falsified or deformed Leninism is quite inadequate, if we 
are unable to identify the original characteristics of what was falsified or 
deformed. But research ın this direction, which as we shall see leads to 
rather unexpected results, requires first of all that we bring to light the 
practical exigencies that prompted the discovery of ‘Leninism’ (a term 
which had previously been mainly used in a polemical sense, by- 
opponents of Lenin) as a theoretical system—the development and 
completion of classical Marxism. zow 


The Birth of ‘Leninism’ 


As a positive term, ‘Leninism’ first entered circulation spontaneously to 
designate a system of political tactics. This fact was stressed by Bukharin 
himself, when, a few weeks after Lenin’s death, he officially launched 
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‘1 Giuseppe Boffa, Steria del? Unione Seveeitca, Milan 1976, Vol 1,p 301 


1 A particularly thorough account 1s given in Boffa’s book. Thus clarifies the cructal elements 
o€ the Lenin Stalin relanoaship with great lucidity, not merely building on previous 
analyses, but going beyoad them to provide onginal sources of reflection. See especially 
chapter 8 of the second part (pp 293-312) 

3 We arc again quoting from Boffa, op at, p 301 

4 Leaving this question unresolved mmply means that what has tó be explained (the class 
struggle in a giren historical period) cannot become the criterion for the explanation. The 
enitenioa for a Manust explanation of the class struggle is, of course, provided instead by the 
state of productive relations Thus only a direct analysis of these relanons would allow us to 
understand fully the developments of the class struggle contained within the Stalinist 
envelope. Here, however, a different question 1s being considered: how was that envelope 
formed and what ingredients were necessary to the functioning of its conceptual structures? 


Èa 


‘Leninism’ as the name of a theoretical system.* Criticizing the formul: 
adopted by professors of the Communist Academy—Marxism it 
science, Leninism in tactics-—on the grounds that it reflected thi 
prevailing underestimation of Lenin as a theoretician, Bukhari: 
concentrated on locating the source of that underestimation in thi 
characteristically unsystematic and unstructured development of Lenin’: 
work.® The argument became less clear when he explained the need to dc 
what Lenin had not done: to give his thought a systematic form. “I think’ 
said Bukhann, ‘that Lenin’s inability to formulate his theoretica 
conceptions tn a concentrated form follows from the predominance ın hi: 
life of action—which 1s in tum rooted in the nature of our epoch as ar 
epoch of action.” Presumably Bukharin did not think that, with Lenin’: 
death, the nature of the epoch had changed from one of ‘action’ to one o! 
calm theoretical reflection. The primacy of action continued to assen 
itself as a compelling necessity, and Bukharin was so well aware of this 
that he considered ‘one of the happiest features of Lenin’s Marxism’ to be 
his ‘profound understanding of the subordinate role -of theoretica’ 
constructions, however lofty they.may be’.® The ambiguity of the 
formulation is striking. 


This understanding became truly ‘profound’ and complete only 1n Stalin, 
when it marked a consistent and exact inversion of Lenin’s characteristic 
approach. Bukharin’s view here represents only a first tiny seed of what 
was to follow. Nevertheless, we can recognize the original contradiction 
that spawned the agitational myth of ‘Leninism’, and which that myth 
sought to obscure. On the one hand, Bukharin acknowledged that lack of 
system and structure is not an accidental defect or limitation, but an 
intrinsic characteristic of Lenin’s theoretical elaboration. On the other 
hand, however, he sought to eliminate this very charactenstic, stressing 
the need to systematize Lenin’s thought, so that his theoretical strengths 
might be recognized by everyone. This need also corresponds to the 
practical exigency of ensuring party unity around a solid theoretical core; 
but the manner in which it did so was fraught with consequences that 
Bukharin did not even suspect at the time. 


The reduction of Lenin’s thought to a systematic, comcestrafed form, and 
the construction of a finished theoretical system, involved not only the 





* In a speech delivered at the Communist Academy oa 17 February 1924 (of which there 1s a 
recent Italan edinoa. Bukhann, Les, Rome 1969). Stalin’s lectures ‘The Foundations of 
Leninism’ were given the following Apnl at the Sverdlov University A humble 
academician, F. A. Ksenofoatoy, later claimed to have had a hand in the preparation of 
Stalin’s text, but be met with a curt refusal when he asked permission to quote a private 
letter in which Stalin had once acknowledged his assistance. (See Stalin, Collated Works, 
Val. 9, p. 156; the incident ts dealt with in Roy Medvedev, Les History Judge, New York and 
London 1973, pp sog~10 ) It would not have been worth mentioning the episode had the 
unfortunate Ksenofontov not subsequently become involved in a more serious affair: in 
1937 be was arrested and killed in the course of interrogation. 

* ‘Lenin did not encapsulate, concentrate and classify his theoretical contributions in a series 
of organically related expositions. In fact, all the theoretical conceptions, formulations 
and generalizations that are to be found ın his numerous writings are nowhere presented to 
the reader in a concise and definitrve form. That ıs why many people think that Lenin the 
theoretician is greatly inferior to Lenin the man of action.’ (Bukharin, op. cit., p. 7.) 

1 Ibid. p. 21. 

8 Ibid pp. 21-2. 
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exclusion of everything that was considered accidental to the 
development of his thought, but also the separation of the end-result 
from the process that generated it—from the oscillations, 
approximations, mistakes and corrections essential to the process itself. 
Moreover, it should be realized that the process remained incomplete, 
and was cut short at a moment of profound intellectual tension, when 
Lenin was searching with difficulty for a new way forward. Thus the 
whole project of his successors was from the start based on a 
mystification. What happened was similar to the well-known story of the 
separation of Hegel’s method and system, but with a strange dual 
inversion: what was now put aside was Lenin’s method, whilst his 
system, which had still to be constructed, was ‘retained’. But who was to~ 
construct 1t? Presumably the Party, in the person of the departed leadet’s 
most intimate collaborators, who composed the Party’s highest body. But 
if these collaborators had been in agreement, the seed to bring to life a 
Leninist system would not have arisen. They would simply have carried 
on Lenin’s work, following his guidance so long as it proved practical or 
seeking out various other paths. It was precisely because they could not 
agree among themselves that they felt the seed of ‘Leninism’ as a_ 
subordinate iastrament of the 1nner-Party struggle. Hence, the need of 
‘Leninism’ initially asserted itself as a struggle between different 
Lenioisms, until the consolidation of that unique ‘Leninist’ system which 
was nothing other than the ideological name of trrumphant Stalinism. 


Not even then, however, did ‘Leninism’ find its definitive shape. Its 
content was in a permanent state of flux: certain real or imputed ideas of 
Lenin were left out of one Stalinist systematization, only to be included in 
the next, or sree versa. (Moreover, the example of the theory of ‘socialism, 
10 one country’, which did not figure in the first edition of Stalin’s 
Fowndations of Lantaism, shows that this did not merely involve secondary 
questions.) Other ideas, which at one stage occupied a central place, were 
later relegated to the periphery of the system, or sice versa. Was not even 
the concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 1s now once more- 
a talking-point (though not yet the subject of critical research and 


- discussion), put into cold-storage by Stalin later in his life, when he urged 


Communists to take up the banner of bourgeois-democratic freedoms, 
thrown overboard by the bourgeoisie? These kinds of fluctuation were 
inevitable so long as the methodological axis of the subordinate role of 
theoretical elaboration remained securely in place. 


The Function of the New Cult 


Are we then calling into question the value of Leninism? Are we not 
perhaps painting too lurid and unbalanced a picture? Although the reality 
of Stalinism was certainly more lund and uobalanced than any mere 
manner of expression, it 18 indeed sull necessary to conduct a more 
analytical examination of the problem. Let us then return to the early 
struggle between different Leninisms to see if we can clarify its 
significance and the inevitability of the consequences that followed from 
it. Apart from Trotsky,’ all the leaders of the Bolshevik Party committed 





» Certain tactical errors on Trotsky’s part probably accelerated the process whereby the 
inper-party struggle led to the development of Stalinism, st was nevertheless to his credit 


themselves, after Lenin’s death, to the use of the ‘name of ‘Leninism’ in 
support of their various and conflicting positions. During the common 
struggle against Trotsky, the watchword ‘Leninism or Trotskyism’ 
served to draw together the ‘Leninisms’ of Stalin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
and Bukharin. Then ıt was the tum of the ‘Leninism’ of Zinoviev and 
Kamenev to succumb to the anathema pronounced by Stalin and 
Bukharin ın the name of ‘true Leninism’. Finally, Bukharin’s ‘Leoinism’ 
suffered the fate of being denounced as an ‘anti-Lenunist deviation’ by the 
one who remained unchallenged at the summit of the Party as the sole 

` authorized interpreter of Leninism. Formally speaking, ıt was not Stalin 
who triumphed, but genuine ‘Leninism’—the priceless guarantee of the 
unity of the Party, and of the correctness of its political line. Stalin could 
not have consolidated absolute power without the instrument of 
consensus provided by this :deological legitimation, and the process of 
legitimation would itself not have been possible if some of Stalin’s future 
vicums had not contributed, ın competition with one another, to the 
conversion of Lenin into a soarce of authority. 


V While he was still alive, Lenin was not regarded as a soxrce of authority— 


even if he possessed considerable personal authority. The latter derived 
from the rational force of the arguments with which he defended his 
opinions and political choices; from the prestige he had won by his past 
successes; and lastly, to use for the sake of brevity an inappropriate 
conventional expression, from the intellectual fascination exerted by his 
I personality. But this ‘fascination’ never seemed irresistible, nor was his 
, authority ever considered indisputable. On the contrary, he always 
" encountered disagreement, resistance or opposition even within the 
ruling group of the Bolshevik Party. He was the recognized ‘head’ of the 
Party, but it was permissible to disagree with him and, when it was 
thought necessary, other comrades were allowed and even expected to 
oppose his will. He was ‘head’ because he managed to convince and draw 
into struggle even wavering and reluctant people, not because he had the 


y night to reject or silence opponents. Convinced of the need for firm P 
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discipline, he never tried to place his Opponents pnder a discipline to 
which he was not himself subject. Nor did he seek to obtain within the 

| Party a formal pre-eminence which would enable him to escape the 
control of the majonty ın any sphere of decisions. 


As effective leader of the Party, Lenin was never more than a member of 
its collective bodies (Central Committee, Politbureau), within which his 


4 pre-eminence was only moral, relative, and not in the least automatic. 
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None of his directives and, more generally, none of his acts of will could 
take on executive force unless they were accepted and approved by a 
majority of the appropriate collective body—which, as we have seen, did 
not always happen. This method of leadership (which it would be stupid 





that he never succumbed, eather before or after his defeat, to the facile myth of ‘Leninism’, 
precisely because he understood Lenin’s outstanding virtue as a theoretictan. In his attack 
on Stalin’s falsification of the relanonship between Lenin and Luxemburg, Trotsky 
idenufies exactly the nature of this virtue ‘Lenin ever extended his horzons, he learned 
from others and daily drew himself to a higher plane than was his own yesterday. In this 
perseverance, in this stubborn resolution of a continual spinal growth over his own self 
did his heroic spint find its expresmon’ (‘Hands Of Rose Luxemburg’, in Writings 1932, 
New York 1973, p 134) 


to idealize, given that ıt did not exclude the possibility of splits), called for 
the capacity to face differences and polemics without recourse to the 
legitimation of a higher source of authority. The same Bolshevik leaders 
who, after his death, hastened to transform his ideas into an 
unquestionable source of authority, had all had more or less prolonged 

J disputes with their ‘head’, whose ‘errors’ they had not hesitated to 
combat. Naturally, these differences, which were reduced to marginal l 
incidents, could find no place ın the construction of ‘Leninism’; or rather, 
they found a place, and a central one, only when it assisted the expulsion 
of an oppositionist from the orbit of “Leninism’. In 1924, for example, 
Stalin played down the opposition of Zinoviev and Kamenev to the 
October insurrection when it was recalled by Trotsky; but whem 
Zinoviev and Kamenev later passed over to the Opposition, Stalin made 
of their past difference an unmistakable sign of their anti-‘Leninism’.!° 
The fluctuating content of ‘Leninism” 1s clear enough. But there is more 
to it than that. J 


The systematic construction of ‘Leninism’ logically entails adoption of 
two closely related cults—one of Lenin, the infallible, charismatic leader,: 
and one of the omnipotent party. The former arose only after Lenin’s 
death, but the latter had more distant roots. Fed by a spontaneous fideistic 
ideology, it had been a feature of the workers’ movement through all the 
twists and turns of its history, before finally assuming monstrous 
dimensions in Stalinism. The fusion of these two cults shortly after 
Lenin’s death was Stalin’s first successful ideological operation, and 
served as the best cement for the subsequent construction of ‘Leninism’. 
Asis well known, this fusion is recorded in Stalin’s famous oath, sworn 10 
a speech to the Congress of Soviets: “We Communists are people of. 
special cut. We have been cut out of peculiar stuff. It 1s we who form the 
army of the great proletanan strategist, Comrade Lenin. There is no 
higher honour than membership of this army . . . In saving xs, Comrade 
Lenin ordained us to bold bigh and ksp pure the great title of member of the 
party. We vow to thee, Comrade Lenin, that we shall honorably fulfil this thy 
commandment. For twenty-five years, Lenin trained our party and made of 
it the strongest and besttempered workers’ party in the world... In 
leaving us, Comrade Lenin ordained us to guard the waty of our party like the 
apple of our eye. We vow to the, Comrade Lenin, that we shall fulfil this thy 
commandment, too.’ 


i} There 1s no need to stress once again the overtly liturgical tone of this 
| speech. What 1s important here 1s to grasp the function of this fusion of 





% “Trotsky asserts that in October our Party had a Right wing in the persons of Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, who, he says, were almost Social: Democrats. What one cannot understand 
then is how, under those circumstances, it could happen that the Party avoided a split; how 
it could happen that the disagreements with Kamenev and Zinoviev lasted only a few days. . 
There was no split, and the disagreements lasted only a few days, because, and only because, 

ft Kamenev and Zinoviev were Leninista, Bolsheviks ’ (1924) (Stalin, Collected Werks, Vol. 6, 
Pp. 340-41.) Tt is clear to everybody that the oppositian denies the possibility of the 
victorious building of socialism in our country In denying that possibility, however, it u 
openly and directly slipping into the positions of the Mensbeviks. The opposition line oc 
this question 1s not a new one for its present leaders It was the line taken by Kamenev anc 

fi Zinoviev when they refused to go towards the October uprising.’ (1927) (Stalin, Collecte 
Werks, Vol to, p. 347.) 


the Lenin cult with that of the Party. The former helped Stalin strengthe: 
the latter, at a time when it was endangered by the disequilibrium of thi 
Party organism following the death of its moral head. But it should b 
clear by now that Stalin was no ‘disciple’ of either cult, and still less of the 
new, unified one. As we have already pointed out, he was a dogmatize. 
l rather than a dogmatist—and the one who creates a source of authority 
does so for others, without himself being bound by it. When he wa: 
dying, Lenin had left not ‘commandments’ but precise political guidance 
ee a number of practical recommendations—among them the 
suggestion that Stalin be removed from the post of General Secretary 
When these recommendations were shortly afterwards brought to the 
attention—is pia riservata—of the Thirteenth Party Congress, a solemr 
“oath to fulfil honourably Lenin’s ‘commandments’ prevented the 
attachment of too much weight to such specific questions, which after al 
could best be judged by the leading group of ‘the strongest and best- 
tempered workers’ party in the world’. 


ss 


Lenin and the Party Cult 


But did not Lenin himself nurture this party cult? Quotations may 

certainly be found in his works which exalt the historical capacity and 

function of the Bolshevik Party: in fact, ıt was with the aid of these that 

the theoretical edifice of ‘Leninism’ was built. But counter-position of 

quotations is not a satisfactory method, and would bring us back onto the 

path of conflicting ‘Leninisms’, with the results that we know. We 
7 should, however, consider one little-known incident, which may cast 
_ essential light on the matter. 


The incident occurred ın a period when no one could have imagined the 
// myth of a Lenin issuing ‘commandments’ to the faithful, who then 
honourably carried them out. At that tme, Stalin could speak publicly in 

, Lenin’s presence of the leader’s ‘mistakes’; and he could do so in a style 
quite different from that of his ‘oath’, with an air of good-natured 
condescension tinged with a certain playfulness. The occasion in question 
was a meeting organized in Moscow on 23 April 1920—Lenin’s fiftieth 
birthday. The celebration was not in the least a solemn one, judging by 
4 the only two contributions available to us—those of Stalin and Lenin.U 
Stalin began by saying that he wanted merely to bring out ‘a characteristic 
trait of Comrade Lenin which no one has hitherto stressed, namely, his 
j/ modesty and courage in admitting his own mistakes’.12 Two examples 





H Lenin (who had preferred not to take part in the first part of the meeting, and had thus not 
heard the preceding speeches) began his short closing contubuton by thanking previous 
J speakers for their felicitations ‘and even more for having spared me from listening to 
congratulatory speeches’ He went on to say that he had received, as a mark of fnendship, an 
excellent cartoon depicting such celebrations and the speeches ‘hitherto in vogue’ at them: 
‘T will band this cartoon round for all to see, s0 as to save us in future from such jubilee 
celebrations altogether’ After this brief, light-hearted introduction, Leni went on to the 
polrtical part of his intervention (see Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 30, p. 526). 
™ Stalin’s speech was first published m a small, miscellaneous volume that appeared in 
Moscow in 1920, it was not republished unul 1946, when jt was included in volume four of 
hrs complete works (see Stalin, op. at, VoL 4, pp. 528-30) Roy Medvedev (ın Let History 
Judge, Op. at , p. 505) asserts that the 1946 edition presents numerous variations on the 
orginal text, and thar, in particular, everything relating to Lenin’s supposed errors was 
Tt remains true, however, that the text of the speech was invanably omitted 
from Stalin's pamphlets containing hss writings on Lenin, even after 1946 The subject was 
clearly too delicate to be included in matertal for mass distnbunon. 


follow. The first concerns the debate amongst the bolsnevixs in 
vj December 1905, on the question of boycotting fresh elections to the 
Duma. Far more important, however, is the second example, which 
offers a peculiar account of the way the October Revolution was 
prepared. According to this version, the Revolution was successful not 
because of the initiative and decision of Lenin, who succeeded in 
overcoming the resistance and hesitations of, most of the Bolshevik ~ 
leading group, but because of the wise policy of the ‘practical men’ on the 
Central Committee (amongst whom naturally figured Stalin); it was they 
who followed their own inspiration, paying no heed to Lenin’s advice, 
which could only have ‘ruined things’; and Lenin then acknowledged his 


? ion. 
errors, much to everyone’s edification. as 


What matters here is not the gross distortion of the history of October— 
Stalin himself was to have the opportunity subsequently to make many 
more than one correction: when, after Lenin’s death, the political 
controversy on questions of history flared up among some of the 


= 


18 Stalin recalled that, although Lenin initially opposed the boycott tactic, he changed hus + 
mind m the course of the Tammerfors conference, when he faced the pressure of provincial 
whom was Stalin himself (see Stalin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, pp 
328-9). It should be added that Lenin subsequently changed his mind for the second time: m 
Laft-Wieng Comemism, which was written in exactly the same period as Stalin’s speech, 
l) Lenin argued that the boycott of that Duma had been a mistake, ‘although a minor and easily 
remediable one’ (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow 1971, p. 361). 
M ‘This extract from Stalin’s speech deserves to be quoted in its entirety. ‘In September 1917, 
under Kerensky, at the time when the Democratic Conference had been convened and the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolunonanes were contrving a new institution, the Pre- 
parlament, which was to pave the way for 2 transition from the Soviets to a Constituent 
Assembly, at that moment we in the Central Commuttee in Petrograd decided not to disperse s 
the Democrat Conference, and to go ahead strengthening the Soviets, to convene a 
Congress of Soviets, start an uprising and proclaim the Congress of Soviets the organ of 
state power. Ilyich, who at that time was living in hiding outside Petrograd, did not agree 
with the Central Committee and wrote that the scum (meaning the Democratic Conference) 
should be dispersed and arrested nght away. It seemed to us that the matter was not quite $0 
umple, for we knew that a half, or at least a third, of the members of the Democranc~ 
Conference were delegates from the front, and that by arresting and dispersing the 
Conference we might only spoil matters and damage our relations with the front. We 
considered that all the bumps and pitfalls on our path were clearer to us, the practical 
workers. But Dych was a great man, he was not afraid of bumps and pitfalls, be did not fear 
danger, and said: “Rise and march straight to the goal!” We, the practical workers, on the 
other hand, believed that no good could come of acting in this way at that amt, that the 
thing to do was to skirt around the obstacles in order to take the bull by the horns later. And 
despite all Tyich’s msıstence, we did not listen to him and went on strengthening the 
Soviets, and to such effect as to end up with the Congress of Soviets of October 25 and the 
successful uprising Lyich was already in Petrograd by then. Smiling aod glancing at us 
alyly, he said: “Yea, ıt seems you were nght ” Again we were astounded. Comrade Lenin 
was not afraid of acknowledging his mistakes ’ (Stalin, Collected Werks, Vol. 4, pp. 329-30.) 
In this extremely summary account, Stalin of course jambles together a nymber of quite 
diverse facts. In any case, that Lenin should have acknowledged mistakes with respect to 
Taan demils of the tactical plan for the insurrection 1s ceriainly not surprising. For 
example, he had imittally harboured some reservations about Trotsky’s idex—which was 1n 
fact put into practice—that the insurrection should be tumed to coincide with the opening of 
the Second Congress of Soviets; these reservations proved ın reality to be groundless In 
this 1920 speech, Stalin seems to be defending Trotsky’s idea (‘we did not listen to him, 
[Lenin] and went on strengthening the Soviets, and to such effect as to end up with the 
of Soviets of October 25 and the successful uprising”). But later, in his History of the 
CPSU (Shert Cexrss), he did not hesitate to transform the proposal into a further charge 
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avert the insurrection 
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protagonists of the October Revolution. In any case, there is now 
available extremely precise documentation, which allows the reliability of 
the various witnesses to be tested. Today, the more important aspect 18 
the sebstance of Stalin’s speech—the essential thesis hidden behind a 
screen of praise of the leader for his modesty and courage in ‘recognizing 
his own mistakes’, The substantive point was that even a leader like Lenin 
could, at the most decisive moments, fall into serious errors (in this case, a 
straightforwardly patschist error), whereas the party was in a position to 
correct these errors in time and save the fate of the Revolution. The 
implication was clear: although there was no such thing as an infallible 
leader, however brilliant and prestigious he might be, there did exist a 
party—the Bolshevik Party—which through its form of organization 
and leadership had acquired the sacred gift of infallibility. Why then not 
) offer this ideological guarantee to the working class, so often deceived 


Fand betrayed by other types of party? 


In his concluding intervention, even though he had not- listened to 
Stalin’s or the other congratulatory speeches of the evening, Lenin did 
not seek to conceal his displeasure at the triumphalist atmosphere which 
the occasion was clearly encouraging. He felt it necessary to warn against 
the risks and pitfalls inherent in this manner of exalting the Party. In other 
words, he was reacting to a first manifestation of the tendency which 


| Gramsci was later to define as ‘party pride’. The essence of his entire 


ce 


speech lay in the polemic against this tendency. First of all, however, we 
should mention a certain anomaly in the speech that calls for some 
remarks of textual criticism. After the brief, light-hearted introduction,'# 
Lenin went straight on to a long quotation from Kautsky, followed by a 
short eomment (shorter than the quotation itself): and that was all. It isa 
little surprising to find such a long quotation ın an extremely brief and 
evidently :mprempiw speech, particularly as the connection between 
comment and quotation is rather slight, and even forced. We may 
justifiably infer that Lenin had prepared the quotation to be utilized in a 
more suitable kind of speech, and that it was ideas suggested by speeches 
he had heard in the course of the evening that led him to put it to different 
use. This hypothesis is confirmed (or more precisely, was suggested) by 
the fact that the same quotation may be found in the first pages of a much 
better-kiiown text which Lenin was writing at that time: Le/t-Wiag 
Communia. The quotation concerned is taken from a 1g02 text by 





The following year, ın an outline of a pamphlet (Strategy and Palita] Tactcs of the Rasien 


J Communists, watteh in July 1921), Stalin went so far as to present these errors of Lenn as a 


text-book example. Discussing ‘choke of the moment’ to launch the revolutionary 
offensrve, and the conditions to be observed in such a situation, Stalin wrote: ‘For example, 
the proposal made by a section of the Central Committee [as we have seen, the allusion 
applies solely to Lenin] to arrest the Democratic Conference, bat rejected by the Central 
Committee because rt failed to comply (fsfs failed to comply) with the second requirement 
P +» Was inappropriate from the standpoint of the choice of the moment. In general, care 
must be taken that the first blow (choice of the moment) does not turn into a putsch. To 
prevent this, it is essential that the two conditions indicated above are strictly observed.’ 
(Stalin, Collected Werks, Vol. 5, P. 77.) As regards the proposal to ‘arrest the Democratic 
Conference’, this 1s a grotesque caricature of one of the general indications given by Lenin, 
in the farnoug letter of 13—14 September 1917 to the Central Committee, ‘only to sliastrate the 
fact that at the present moment rt is impossible to remain loyal to Mancsm, to remain loyal 
to the revolution sesers ueserrectven 15 treated as an arf . (Lenin, Coiste Werks, VoL 26, P. 27.) 
18 See note 11 above. 


Kautsky, in which the future opponent of the Bolshevik Revolution 
foresaw that Russia would pass to the vanguard of the revolutionary 
movement, and that ıt would ‘serve the West as a source of revolutionary 

Tereg It was almost a prophecy; and in Laft-Wing Communism, Lenin 
used it as such ın order to exalt the international smportance of the 
Russian Revolution: ‘How well Karl Kautsky wrote eighteen years 

v ago!l)? Clearly, this was an entirely fitting and readily understandable ` 
comment. 


However, at the meeting held in his honour on 23 Apal 1920, Lenin was 
to put this quotation from Kautsky to a very different, even opposite 
use.!8 These were the reflections that were now aroused by Kautsky’s— 
distant text of 1902° “These words lead me to think that our Party may 
now find itself in a very dangerous position—the position of a man with a 
swelled head. It 1s a very stupid, shameful and ridiculous position. We 
know that the failure and decline of political parties have very often been 
preceded by a state of affairs in which a swelled head is possible. And, 
indeed, what was expected of the Russian Revoluton by the man I have 
quoted, and who is now our bitterest enemy, was immense beyond, 
measure.’ Lenin evidently meant by this (we should not forget the 
imprompiw nature of the speech) that the conclusions certain Bolsheviks 
thought they could draw from the successes of the Russian Revolution 
were immense beyond measure. He warned that these successes “have not 
allowed us to overcome the main difficulties’, because it has not yet been 
possible to tackle ‘the tasks that are the substance of the socialist 
revolution’. This theme is insistently hammered home: ‘And therefore 
the danger suggested to us by the words I have quoted should be 
seriously borne in mind by all Bolsheviks, both severally and as 
integrated political party.’ Finally, he ended the speech ‘with the hope 
q| that under no circumstances will we allow our Party to contract a swelled 
head’.1® 


Two Opposed Methods ~ 


‘These remarks seem to me to express well the different attitudes of Lenin 

J and Stalin to the cult of personality and/or of the party. But we must now 
go beyond the limitations of the incident and return to the beart of the 
general problem already raised in the search for the roots of Stalinism. 
One of the constant features of Lenin’s whole methodology is the 
insistence and energy with which he brings to the fore difficulties to be 
overcome; this was further emphasized in the final period of hus 
theoretical work and political struggle. But how are such difficulties to be 
tackled? Does a method exist that will guarantee success? 


For Stalin such a method does exist, and he stuck to it with perfect 
consistency throughout the whole of his political activity. It 1s the age-old 
method of Realpolitik, which itself has deep roots in the still older 
J principle of politics as force. At first sight, ıt may seem that Stalin merely 





11 Lenin, Selected Werks, Vol 3,p 351. 

18 The first chapter of Laft- Wing Comarmusa must have been already watten by 23 Apa 
1920, since the final chapter was finished on 27 Apnl 

D Lenin, Collected Werks, Vol. 30, p. 528 


exaggerated, and thus discredited,™ a conception that was characteristic 
of Lenin, too. But this was not all that was involved. On the one hand, 
Lenin did indeed see politics as primarily a question of force or power; and 
on the other, Stalin too recognized that power Js a matter not just of brute 
force, but of ability, tenacity, firmness, efficiency, discipline—in short, of 
the organszation of the will. Nevertheless, Stalin was pre-Leninist and pre- 
‘a Marxist because he saw nothing outside the will, and thus understood the 
: )pumacy of politics as the primacy of political will. Everything was reduced 
to 2 mere epiphenomenon of the will, hence everything had to serve the 
organization of political will. Even theory, as an instrument subordinated 
to action and political will, had to serve their requirements and adapt 
itself to their exclusive function. At the service of this type of politics, 
theory also has the function of obscuring difficulties that political action 
does not manage to overcome. If, for example, the obstacles to socialist 
transformation of society prove insurmountable, why not call on the aid 
í of a theory that declares what exists to be socialism? Once the power to 
prevent refutation of this theory was available, ıt became truly irrefutable. 
Today, after the onset of the crisis of Stalinism, it 1s easy to see the 
aberrations to which it led. But we should not overlook the fact that the 
lisame traditional pre-Marxist and pre-Leninist logic which gave nse to 
` these aberrations also made their justification and concealment possible 
for such a long tme. Unless this ongin is recognized, similar processes 
may imperceptibly rise up again or be perpetuated in other forms. 


What 1s being argued here is that a consistent critique of Stalinism can be 
achieved neither by rescuing ‘Leninism’, nor by ‘freeing oneself from the 
ideas and method of Lenin. Let us, therefore, see if we can bring out the 
oppesition between the logical structure of Stalinism and that of Lenin. 
We can start with one of Lenin's last texts—the report to the Eleventh 
Party Congress (March 1922). It 1s not difficult to trace the guiding 
thread, the /ertaworsf of this report: ‘it 18 not a matter of possessing political’ 
power, but of administrative ability’.™ Here 1s a clear formulation of that 
distinction between sadership and domination|rwle that Gramsci later 
J utilized in developing his theory of begemony. It would be too easy merely 
to counterpose this to Stalin’s conception, which he still repeated without 
hesitation in Problems of Leninism : “The whole point is to retain power, to 
consolidate it, to make it invincible’. What is more important 1s to 
clarify the far-reaching theoretical implications of these two positions. 
Two distinct conceptions of politics are involved: for Lenin, politics is 
/ not only strength, power, organization of the will; it 18 also something 


Pa 


-L 
™ One uw reminded of a passage in Ls/t- Wing Commmmism “The surest way of discrediting 
and damaging a new political (and not only political) idea 1s to reduce it to absurdity on the 
ples of defending ıt. For any truth, if “overdone” (as Dietzgen senior put 1), if exaggerated, 
or if cared beyond the limits of ns actual applicability, can be reduced to an absurdity, and 
15 even bound to become an absurdity under these conditions ’ (Selected Werks, Vol 3,p 
383.) This ides of Dictzgen’s had already struck Lenin when he was writing his Pulssepbcal 
Novtebeeks, where it was several ume underlined. Stalin, however, considered this work to 
be a pure waste of time (and, ın fact, it was excluded from the fourth edition of Lenin’s 
Collected Works). 
" Lenin, Collecte Works, Vol 33, p 300. 
2 Stalin, Collected Werks, Vol 6,p 112. 





else. In the report to the Eleventh Congress, this ‘something else’ is 
defined by a very simple, if ambiguous term: cx/twre.® 


At this point, however, the whole question must be gone into more 
deeply: not only ın order to grasp exactly what Lenin meant by ‘culture’, 
but also to clarify the relationship between these two components of 
Lenin’s politics and the extent to which they can be separated and made 
independent of one another. Clearly, Lenin neither sought nor deemed 
possible an ideal, constant relationship between the two on the basis of an 
abstract model. Here too, his thought was by n0 means developed in a 
systematic form, but proceeded from buming political needs to practical = 
proposals for action. Nevertheless, it was based upon a conceptual 
structure not only incompatible with, but ‘anuthetical to Stalinist 
voluntarism. With great insistence (which, as has been remarked, 
‘borders on the obsessional’ in his last writings™), Lenin comes back to 
J the necessity of developing this cultural component. It is as if he were, 
aware of having delayed too long, and almost as if it were necessary to“ 
compensate for the over-emphasis on the moment of politics as power to- 
which he had been constrained in the past, by the need to arouse 
revolutionary energies. But this would be a wrong way of posing the 
problem: Lenin does not ever seem to have asked himself whether an 
| excess of political power could become an obstacle to the expansion of the 
cultural component. He was, however, convinced that such an expansion 
was ultimately decisive, not just for the defence of working-class power 
(which would otherwise remain suspended in mid air), but for the very 
4 socialist transformation of society. In his last months of conscious life, 
Lenin understood that a number of mistakes had been made in thisj 
respect. Feeling a sense of personal responsibility, he proposed to tackle 
[che ‘Stalin-question’ with resolution. However, he did not manage in 
time either to correct those errors, or to go more deeply into the 
theoretical problems raised by analysis of this experience. 


~ 


There can, in any case, be no doubt that Lenin’s concept of ‘culture’ was 
4 reducible to a subordinate aspect of political power. For Lenin, culture 
refers essentially not only to the technical capacity for ection, but at the same 
time to the capacity for learning to act; it thus presupposes a determination 
continually to transcend one’s own limitations, never resting content 
with what already exists. Knowledge which is subordinated to action is 
incapable of guiding ıt: precisely because knowledge has to serve action, 
it needs a broader horizon than one defined by the immediate goals of 
particular actions. Since it can never be known in advance what may need 
to be done in a certain situation, it 18 always necessary to learn more than 





© See Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 53, pp 287-8: ‘Wherein lies our strength and what do we 
lack? We have quite enough political power... The main economic power is in our hands 3 
Í Whar then 1s lacking? Obviously, what ıs lacking 18 culture.’ : 
™ See Boffa, op. at., p. 240. 2 te 

5 We are referning here not only to the ill-fated attempt embodied in Lenin's so-called 
‘testament’, but also to the series of polemics launched in the letters, articles and critclams 
which Lent dictated during his final illness The best reconstruction of this penod remains 
the book by Moshe Lewin, Lassa’ s Last Struggis, London 1969. 


what is required by the twists and tums of action.™ This concept ¢ 
‘culture’ denies that the division of labour is an eternal necessity (as Mar 
already stressed in a footnote to Capital on a ‘heretical’ Hegelia 
definition”), It ıs thus bound up, for Lenin, with the perspectese of th 
withering away of the state—a perspective which today is once mor 
regarded as one of the weakest and most ‘utopian’ aspects of hi 
theoretical work. Stalin, of course, made his own provisions for freein 
himself from these utopian encumbrances and for restoring ideologics 
notions closer to common sense, and thus more fruitful for a politics 
V practice that requires only subordinate forms of culture. 


By his construction of ‘Leninism’ as a systematic theoretical model, Stali 
succeeded in blocking for half a century any development or renewal o 

f the extraordinary revolutionary experience embodied in Lenin’. 
theoretical work. This expenence naturally calls for a continuow 
extension and critical revision, of the kind Lenin himself wa: 
methodologically disposed to accept at every stage of his study anc 
struggle. But to tum our backs on that experience, as if it no longer hac 
anything to teach us, would ultimately render involuntary homage tc 
Stalinism, which dismisses everything in Lenin’s thought that is not 
already or cannot be systematized. It would condemn us to remain 
prisoners of an ideological operation which is an integral part of the 
legacy that is so hard to eradicate. 


` Translated by Patrick Camiller 





P See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Pelican Marx Library, Loadoa 1976, p. 485: ‘Hegel beld 
very heretical views on the division of labour. In his Phncopy of Right he says: “By 
fA) prs fore eck eai ibose li - can do what others do”.’ 
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Valentino Gerratana’s article appeared in Problemci de! Socrahsme, January 1977, and is 
treoslated here by permission, with our thanks. 
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The Feudal Economy Michael Postan 


An English version of Witold Kula’s book has been long overduc.! 
Although its Italan translation has been available for some ume, the 
book has not been as well known to western readers as ıt deserves. Such 
glimpses of its contents as have been vouchsafed to some European ^ 
scholars by word of mouth and by reflections in Kula’s other writings 
have been very few and slight. They have, however, been sufficiently 
revealing to build up for the book an advance reputation which the 
present publication fully bears out. Its range of topics and erudition are 
not as wide as those of Kula’s earlier Problemy 1 wetody histori gospodarczei, 
but 1 deserves to be received as the most intelligent as well as the most 
independent of all the treatises on the economy and the history of - 
feudalism now available to readers. 


At first sight the value of Kula’s study, like that of all studies of East 
European history, may appear to be restricted by its territonial and 
chronological limits. Feudalism tn Poland emerged at least 400 years later 
than in the West and reached its highest point of development at the ume 
when much of western Europe was undergoing an industnal revolution. 
Nevertheless, the study of Polish feudalism as presented by Kula raises 
fundamental problems of historical development irrespective of theirs 
place and time, and thereby exemplifies what Toynbee calls the 
‘philosophical contemporaneity’ of events not contemporaneous in strict 
chronology. 


Nor will western readers, however non-Maruist, be put off by Kula’s ~ 
avowed Manusm. Kula 1s, of course, a Marxist with a difference, utterly 
undogmatic and ready to diverge from established orthodoxy whenever 
facts and logic demand ıt. He does not distort or try to explain away those 
features of Polish feudalism which do not happen to fit into the Marxist 
matrix. Yet his divergences are not of the arbitrary kind in which so many 
neo-Marxists are apt to indulge. Unlike most of the latter, he does not 
father his notions, howeyer novel, on one of the several Marxes now 
current: the young Marx, the latter-day Marx, or Marx as he never was. 
They are presented and, I hope, will be accepted as Marxist by virtue of 
their consistency with the main principles of Marxist doctrine and not by 
virtue of their literal descent from the Master’s texts. 


Kula’s Model 


Kula’s conception of feudalism rests on the twin pillars of natural 
economy and manorial régime. The economy was natural in that its 





1 Witold Kula, As Ermes Theory of the Feudal System, NLB, London 1976 


output was almost wholly agricultural and that its product entered intc 
consumption, or was used in payment, directly, 1.c. without passing 
through the intermediate stage of purchase and sale. Its régime wat 
manorial ın the sense that economic activities and relations within ıt were 
wholly determined by the needs of the landlord’s estate and dominated by 
his monopoly of land and his power of compulsion over his servile 
tenants. 


Thus reduced, Kula’s model corresponds closely to what both Marxists 
and non-Marxists in the West consider to be the hallmarks of the feudal 
order. Where Kula’s model appears to depart from convention is at the 
points at which the twin pillars of feudalism link with the actual 
operations of the economy—the employment of its resources, its outputs, 
its control of social relations and, above all, its responses to changes of 
external conditions. At each of these points Polish feudalism appeared to 
display characteristics uniquely its own. Of these charactenstics, the first 
and foremost was the lord’s exclusive reliance on the forced labour 
services of his tenants and consequently the absence of hired labour from 
employment. With land presumably abundant, the volume of production 
was totally dependent on supplies of self labour. Hence the second 
characteristic of Polish feudalism: the curbs the lords imposed on the size 
and income of peasant holdings. The holdings had to be just, but only 
Just, sufficient to secure the physical survival of peasant bodies, but not 
large enough to absorb the labour potential of the peasant family. Hence 
also the remarkable disparity between the nominal rates of wages and the 
labour costs of manorial enterprise. So infinitesimally small were the uses 
of hired labour that its market values could be completely disregarded, 
and manorial agriculture could be run with what under commercial 
conditions would have tumed out to be heavy losses. What made it 
possible for that economy to function and to yield very high profits were 
the zero costs of peasant labour. A further feature of the system was its 
stagnating productivity. With manorial outputs limited by the supply of 
serfs, and with peasant outputs circumscribed by manonal restrictions, 
there was little inducement for the peasant or the landlord to engage in 
what Kula describes as ‘investment’, but which should in fact be 
considered as a better use of resources. The outputs, though static ın the 
long run, could of course fluctuate with harvests or in response to wars 
and other calamities. Marketable surpluses, being residues after 
consumption, could fluctuate even more widely than total output, and 
Prices reacted to fluctuations of supply even more sharply than they 
would have done in a commercialized economy. 


As we shall see presently, this combination of secondary and wholly 
Polish characteristics of Kula’s feudalism differentiated it very sharply 
from the Marxist model and from the feudal system as it actually 
functioned ın the West. Where, however, Polish feudalism diverged most 
was in its dependence on foreign trade and its links with foreign markets. 
From the end of the fifteenth century to the end of the eighteenth, a large 
and growing proportion of demesne outputs went to the West, and the 
entire economy of the large estate became entangled with international 
markets. Yet the entanglement did little to detach the economy, as Marx 
would have expected it to do, and as it in fact did in the West, from its 
feudal modes of production. The exporting landlords continued to 


depend, perhaps more than ever, on the forced labour of their tenants, 
and were even more determined to keep down the scale of peasant units of 
cultivation. The stimulus which exports gave to the profitability of 
latifundia may also have favoured a concentration of agricultural 
ownership and management—a counterpart of the mergers of our own 
age—at the expense of smaller estates. Yet neither the profits of the great 
and growing latifundia nor the inflow of purchasing power they 
generated did anything to promote the growth of urban manufactures 
and trades. The purchasing power of the magnates went to swell the 
demand for costly foreign goods, and hardly spilled over into indigenous 
industries and trades. Some of the great landlords, the Radziwills, the 
Potock1’s, the Czartorysk1’s, used their immense resources of money ands 
labour to set up industrial establishments, including large textile 
manufactures. But the establishments were mere components of manorial 
latifundia. They were dependent on serf labour, and exercised monopoly 
powers over their outlets, which wete largely confined to the areas 
dominated by their owners’ estates. In this way foreign trade and 
manonal manufactories merely reinforced the self-sufficiency of the 
Polish estate. The feudal system in Poland was thus able to tame and to - 
harness to 1ts own purposes the very forces which are supposed to have 
brought the system down in the West. 


“The ability to benefit from foreign trade and at the same time to resist its 
dissolving action was only one, albeit the strongest, of the system’s 
immunities from ‘external’ influences. The manorial economy does not 
appear to have been much affected by demographic changes, even though. 
population may have been increasing somewhat ın the later centunes ¢ 
Nor was ıt greatly affected by what appears to have been a Ricardian 
tendency for agricultural outputs to decline. Even the price revolution of 
the sixteenth century did not appear to impair the profitability or the 
stability of the laufundia. f 


It may well be that this resistance was sustained by the very exclusiveness 
and consistency of Polish feudalism, for it certainly was much more 
exclusive and consistent than ın the West. Total reliance on survival 
labour to the almost exclusion of wage labour were not to be found 
anywhere west of the Alps. Neither the English nor the West German 
landlords could, or tried to, prevent the formation of larger and more 
prosperous peasant units. Many peasant units in the West were not servile 
at all, since free or near-free allods, freeholds, soke tenures, Meyerhofer, 
formed large enclaves everywhere in the West from the very dawn of the 
Middle Ages. So did all small holders and landless peasants dependent on 
wages for their livelihood. Nor was domestic self-sufficiency as complete 
as in Poland. In every western country, local trades and manufactures 
were widespread, and urban communities grew and flourished in serving 
rural consumers and providing outlets for rural products. In fact, western 
feudalism as it functioned between the tenth century and the fifteenth 
was, to use a modern term, a mixed economy; it did not therefore evolve, 
or rather fail to evolve, as did the Polish economy. And it did not react, or 
rather did riot fail to react, in the same way to external circumstances. 


Indeed so great were these divergences from what is commonly assume: 
to be the Marxist model, and from the historical experience of westen 
feudalism, that critics, Marxists and non-Marxists alike, may be tempte 
to question the value of constructions like Kula’s. At least one Polis 
critic, A. Maczak, himself a distinguished economic historian of 
younger generation, has complained that Kula’s model did not posses 
the most important of all the dialectical virtues claimed by Marxe 
models, that of supporting historical predictions. Although Kula deal 
bnefly, and perhaps unconvincingly, with the inner contradictions o 
Polish feudalism and with the seeds of decline within it, there is little in hi 
analysis to demonstrate how and why Polish feudalism prepared its ow: 
decline and its replacement by a different economic order. The nev 
economic order which eventually came in the nineteenth century appear 
in Kula’s account, as it probably did in fact, as a Dexs ex machina 
unprepared by the ‘historical necessities’ of the feudal age. 


Kula and Marxist Orthodoxy 


To this criticism Kula has a convincing answer. But the answer coulc 
have been even more convincing, and certainly more complete, had he 
been prepared to admıt that the predictive powers of Marx’s own model: 
of economic systems are also very weak. In his treatment of bott 
feudalism and capitalism, Marx produced a formidable and highly 
consistent demonstration of the inner contradictions inevitably 
developing within these economic systems. But there 1s nothing 10 hi 
analysis to impart the same degree of inevitability to the new systems 
emerging on the ruins of the old. Marx’s analysis of feudalism does not 
make it certain that a system destined to succeed it was bound to be 
capitalistic and would take the form of the capitalism which western 
Europe was to acquire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes. (The 
same is true of Marx’s morbid story of modern capitalism. He brings to 
bear 2 formidable array of arguments to show how the inner 
contradictions of capitalism were destined to destroy it. But there is little 
in the argument to establish with equal inevitability that capitalism’s 
successor would be socialism, and not any one of the many various 
alternatives to industrial capitalism. This may perhaps be one of the many 
reasons why Marx was so reluctant to define the socialist system of the 
future in any detail.) 


More obvious, but also easier to rebut, would be ‘the purely 
methodological objections to Kula’s forays into economic analysis. Kula 
is well-read ın modern economics and employs its concepts and 
procedures readily and expertly. The readiness and expertise may not, 
however, find favour with modern cnitics of neo-classical economics, 
more particularly the Marxist ones. In their arguments against the use of 
‘bourgeois’ economics in historical study, Marxist critics as a rule invoke, 
and ın doing so misrepresent, Marx’s own argument about the historical 
relativity of economic laws. As every schoolboy knows, both Marx and 
Engels decry the validity of economic laws. These laws are conditioned 
by the system ın which they operate; ergo, the economic laws operating 
in the capitalist economy would not be appropriate to the discussion of 
economic processes in other, pre-capitalist or post-capitalist systems. 
This 1s, ın fact, the lne which Soviet historians, even such freethinking 


ones as Kosminsky or Barg, have taken in criticizing certain English 
economic historians. While commending the work of the group in 
general, the Soviet historians object to the use it makes of modern 
economucs, and above all to its attempts to bring into the discussion of the 
Middle Ages such ‘modern’ notions as the relative abundance or scarcity 
of goods or of factors of production, in short the interaction of supply 
and demand. 


In my view, Kula’s willingness and ability to invoke these economic 
variables lies nearer to the heart of Marx’s own sociology and economics 
than the critics appear to realize. In his economic arguments Marx, good 
Ricardian that he was, seldom failed to take into account the fluctuations - 
and the secular trends of supply and demand. The interplay in supply and 
demand 1s invoked overtly and continuously ın the second volume of 
Capital, where the working of the capitalist economy 1s analysed in detail, 
and somewhat less overtly in his other writings analysing the economic 
functioning of other epochs. What he apparently decried was not the 
assumption that relative scarcities and abundances, 1¢. supply and 
demand, were capable of affecting all societies at all times, but the entirely 
different assumption that societies, whatever their economic system, 
reacted to the vagaries of supply and demand in the same way. This 18 also 
Kula’s stance. The ebb and flow of aggregate outputs and resources, the 
changes in their use for consumption and investment, the corresponding 
fluctuations in prices and terms of trade—these and other ‘economic’ 
vanables figure prominently in Kula’s analysis of Polish feudalism. In 
other words, the influences which are commonly classified as market 
forces are shown to operate in feudal Poland as they have done elsewhere 
Where their operations ın feudal Poland differed from their operati 
elsewhere was ın the reaction they provoked from Polish landowners 
and peasants. Increases in aggregate output lowered instead of raising the 
standards of life of the people; high profits of demesne farming 
stimulated consumption, but did not generate investable surpluses; rising 
prices tended to lower instead of raising peasant outputs; terms of trade ^ 
did not much affect the flow of international exchanges. That reactions of 
feudal society in Poland to the market forces were so uniquely Polish and 
so uniquely feudal 1s in fact revealed—and not as critics would believe 
obscured—by the use Kula makes of ‘bourgeois’ economics. 


Therein perhaps lies the main justification of model-making à /a Kula in 
historical study. Most empzrical, fact-onented historians object to the 
use of models or ‘ideal types’ in historical discussion for the harm they do 
to historical reality. That reality, so we are told, 1s so varied, so detailed, 
so fluid, and above all so intensely local, that any attempt to squeeze it nto 
matrix usable in different situations and epochs 1s bound to distort and 
falsify historical truth. From the point of view of historical study directed 
to the discovery of individual concrete and unrelated facts, however 
philosophically hopeless and fruitless such discoveries are bound to be, 
this view 1s understandable. It 1s neither understandable nor forgivable 
when made by historians who wish to study history in order to 
understand society. In any such study, models and ideal types are essential 
and inescapable as classificatory devices. Like all such devices, they havea 
twofold purpose—to impose a hierarchy, the order of significance, to the 
multitude of contemporaneous phenomena, and in doing so to establish 


the coherence or what some historians would call the ‘unity of an epoch 
or what some sociologists would consider as the ‘structure’ of a society c 
its function or pattern. The hierarchy and the coherence need not belie c 
suppress the variations in the actual experience of different epochs i 
society. On the contrary, with the help of models a historian who regarc 
history as a social study will be better able to identify the essenti: 
elements of a historical situation and distinguish them from its secondar 
and local characteristics, and thus be able to recognize features commo 
to a wide range of events and situations and those confined to unique an 
unrepeatable occurrences. 


Kula’s summary formula of Polish feudalism does precisely that. O; 
occasions, Kula himself fails to identify the purely Polish and purel: 
feudal features of his model. A more careful comparison with othe 
periods and systems would have demonstrated that ‘free’ goods are als: 
to be found ın capitalist societies; that negative price elasticities are no 
confined to feudal economies; that aggregate physical outputs an 
national incomes also diverge in modern economies in the West, tha 
high profits in capitalist industry can at times be accompanied by low 
rates of investment. However, these few over-simplified juxtapositions o 
feudal Poland with the capitalist West do little harm to the truth anc 
interest of his model taken as a whole, and do not impair the value of suct 
models to historians and social scientists, whether Marzist or not. 
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Hegel and Political Economy—I 


In The Formation of the Economic Thought of Karl Marx, Ernest Mandel writes: 
‘Hegel had been profoundly affected in his youth by economic studies, in 
particular by the work of Adam Smith; Marx saw the Hegelian system as a 
veritable philosophy of labour.”! He goes on to quote from Pierre Naville’s well 
known study De /alitnation à la jouissance as follows: ‘When he [Marx] read The 
Phenomenology of Mind; The Philosophy of Right, and even The Science of Logic, Marx 
thus not only discovered Hegel but already through him, he was aware of that part 
of classical political economy which was assimilated and translated into 
philosophical terms in Hegel’s work; so that Marx could riot have gone about his 
systematic criticism of civil society and the state according to Hegel if he had not 
found in the latter’s writings certain elements which were still live, such as the 
theory of needs, the theory of appropriation, or the analysis of the division of 
abour.”* It is my aim in this essay to try to retrieve Hegel’s views on political 
*conomy on their own terms, as a prologomenon to understanding what Marx 
nay or may not have derived from them for his own economic writings. I shall try 


to indicate the development of Hegel’s views on political economy ana 
his mature position on these issues. In this discussion the Scrence of Logu 
will not figure, because however much Marx may have been influenced by 
it in the development of his own analysis of capitalism, and however 
much Lenin may have felt that ıt was necessary to understanding Capstal,$ 
it does not itself articulate any of Hegel’s specific views on political 
economy—although it does provide the philosophical background in 
logic and ontology within which his views on political economy, 
together with his understanding of other forms of human activity, 18 
situated.4 


Hegel’s Ideals 


In a recent book on Hegel, I argued that the latter’s thought was 
dominated by two interrelated ideals: the restoration of wholeness and 
integrity to the human personality; and the restructuring of society on a 
more harmonious, reciprocating basis, restoring a sense of community.® 
A crucial influence on the formation of these ideals was a romanticized 
and idealized picture of the Ancient Greek and particularly the Athenian 
polis. In such a society, so it was believed, a real sense of community had 
been achieved. Social practices and institutions such as religion, morality 
and politics were all closely interwoven. The individual citizen was able 
to develop 2 roundedness and wholeness to his personality by being able 
personally to take part in all these interwoven social activities—an 
integrity of the personality which has been denied to the modern man. 
For many, and for Hegel in particular ın his carly years, Greece was the 
fnodel; and even when his enthusiasm for it had evaporated somewhat, he 
still extrapolated from Greek political culture a deep and abiding politi 
conviction about the need for society to recapture some sense of the 
harmony of Greece—albeit ın a modified, contemporary form—and to 
recover somethin of that sense of human wholeness which had been 
such a dominant part of Greek culture. - 


While Hegel was dominated by these ideals during the earliest period of 
his writing on these topics ın Tubingen from 1789 to 1793, he does not 
seem to have been particularly interested in exploring the material and 
economic basis which enabled this kind of society to flourish in the 
ancient world, or the current material conditions of life which made such 
a form of communal life difficult, 1f not impossible, to achieve ın the 
modern world. On the contrary: during the period in question Hegel 
seems to have seen religion as the key to the unified structure of Greek life 
and religious changes to have been the cause of the baneful structure ol 
modern society. In Hegel’s view, Greek folk religion had been a unifying 
institution. It appealed to all the powers of the human mind, to head anc 
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heart, whereas modern European religion had become too deeph 
rationalistic and theological, neglecting the need for religion to nouris} 
the emotions.® In addition, ıt was a powerful force for the Integration o 
society generally. All practices in a society had a religious dimension and 
as such, there were close relations between them mediated by thi 
communal bond. In its social function Greek folk religion was ven 
different from modern Christianity, the practices of which have become 
nte reserved for special days of the week, involving specializec 
ceremonies and liturgical forms, with the result that it has become mort 
and more dislocated from the ongoing life of the community. The 
recapture of a sense of community, and with it the regeneration o! 
personal life, ıs thus seen by Hegel at this tme very much in terms oi 
rediscovering something like Greek folk religion, largely by a 
fundarhental re-shaping of Christian beliefs and, in particular, by s 
fgorous attempt to demythologize the gospels, ın order to exclude al’ 
elements of transcendence and positivity 7 There is therefore very little ir 
the Tubingen fragments to suggest that Hegel had a serious interest in 
exploring the forms of economic relationships within which new forms 
of community could grow or in discovering the material conditions of life 
within which Greek community had flourished. 


Hegel’s writings during hus period as a private tutor in Berne involved a 
significant shift ın his opinions and interests. Christianity was now seen 
against a background of the social and political changes of the later 
Roman era. Far from appearing to have a determining role in the 
fashioning of life and social experience, it was now seen very much as the 
projection of a social malaise which has a/ready set ın. Hegel argued that 
the military might of Rome had led to the formation of a governing élite, 
which used military power and the riches derived from conquest to 
maintain itself in power. In Hegel’s view, this form of economic and 
political domination led to disastrous social and political consequences. 
The individual began to feel estranged from the state: ‘The picture of the 
state as the product of his own energies disappeared from the citizen’s 
soul. ... All activity and every purpose now had a bearing on something 
individual—activity was no longer for the sake of the whole or the ideal.” 
These socio-economic changes had a very profound effect on religious 
life. Folk religion could not adapt to this changed situation; ıt was based 
on and mirrored a system of reciprocity and integration. With the 
breakdown of this integration, folk religion had to disappear. Christianity 
with its emphasis on the privacy of the individual and his personal 
relationship with God, who transcended the social order, filled the gap in 
social life left by the decline in the authority of folk religion. 


Steuart and the Revaluation of History 


This move towards 2 more materially-based approach to social analysis 
became much more pronounced after Hegel’s move to Frankfurt when, 
under the influence of his reading of the economic works of Sir James 
Steuart, he began to reflect much more systematically upon the material 
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and economic basis of social structures and cultural torms.” Hegel 
derived three main insights from his reading of Steuart’s Ingusry into the 
Principles of Political Economy. First, he developed the beginnings of a 
philosophy of history, and one which enabled him to take up a far more 
positive attitude towards the development of modern society. In the 
second place, he arrived at the idea that the development of commercial 
society leads to an increase ın human autonomy and personal freedom, 
but at the same time commercial society throws up its own specific forms 
of integration and its own supportive community groups. Finally, from 
Steuart’s theory of the statesman, Hegel derived a distinctive theory 
about the role of the state vis-a-vis commercial society. As a result of his 
researches into political economy, he gradually worked his way towards 
seeing in the economic life of modern society the development of new 
forms of integration and community appropriate for the modern world. 
These themes are clearly perceptible ın his Frankfurt essay The Spirit of 
Christianity and Its Destiny 19 


rc 


In his Ingwiry Steuart had postulated a threefold process of development 
in history from pastoral nomadic, through agrarian to modern society, 
characterized by the exchange economy. The change from one of these to ` 
the other he interprets as a result of the necessity to increase the food 
supply, as a result of the increasing growth of population caused by the 
domination of the sexual impulse in human life. Steuart also correlates 
with these distinct economic formations particular kinds of social 
structures with different sets of social values.” So long as men remain 
unaware that the supply of food can be increased by human labour, they 
depend entirely upon the bounty of nature—consuming and passing on. 
In such a pastoral, pre-agrarian society men do not labour but live i 
idleness and enjoy a sense of natural liberty. This sort of social system 
could not last long, 1n Steuart’s view, because of the very definite lmit it 
set to the level of population, and because life could only be maintained at 
the subsistence level. The pressure of population encourages labour in an 
attempt to augment the food supply. This marks the transition to the» 
agrarian economy. The effect of agriculture 1s that each cultivator can 
produce more food than he himself requires and this surplus allows the 
population to increase. However, natural differences in physical strength 
and ability means that different levels of surplus are achieved, and those 
who are able to produce most eventually become the masters of those 
who produce less. An agrarian economy introduces labour, but labour 
introduces stratification 


The exchange economy 1s an advance upon the agrarian system out of 
which it develops, because it replaces compulsion by inducement. If 
wants are multiplied above the level of physical necessities, then once a 
taste for what Steuart calls ‘luxuries’ 1s developed a man has an 
inducement to produce a surplus through his labour with which he can 
procure other goods, luxuries, which go beyond the level of subsistence. 
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By replacing the constraint of physical necessity as the motivation for 
labour by the inducement of the consumption of luxuries, the exchange 
economy develops freedom. Not only this, but the exchange economy 
unites men into relations of functional dependence. One group of men, 
the farmers, concentrate upon producing a surplus of foodstuffs; another 
group, the free hands, a surplus of luxury goods; and each group 
exchanges with the other. Thus society is divided into two mutually 
dependent groups having recognized wants; and the exchange economy 
produces a system of mutual dependence as well as developing a sense of 
personal freedom. As Skinner argues: ‘Members of commercial society 
are bound together by a ¢ycle of activities and functions, the creation and 
expenditure of incomes; the production and consumption of 
commodities.’!# The development of a modern exchange economy with 
its different groups producing different kinds of goods which are 
exchanged in the market 1s therefore seen by Steuart as a rational 
progressive development. As Chamley says: ‘L’Ixgmiry est avant tout une 
théorie de l’évolution.”3 


This typology of social change and development is implicit in Hegel’s 
discussion of Jewish history in The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate. In the 
essay, Hegel describes the development of Jewish history as ‘der 

rgang vom Hirtenleben zum Staate’ (the transition from pastoral 
society to a politically ordered state).4 For Hegel, Abraham 1s the crucial 
figure in Jewish history, because he was both the progenitor of the Jewish 
people, and at the same time attempted to reverse the progressive trend in 
history. Abraham left an urban society, however primitive, in Ur of the 
Chaldees, and reverted to a nomadic type of existence, trying to free 
himself from social ties. Throughout his wanderings, ın his attempt to 
reassert the values of a pastoral society—in particular, personal 
independence—Abraham scorned social ties: ‘He struggled against his 
fate which would have offered him a stationary communal life with 
others.’ A stationary life, which of course involves the idea of labour 
and social ties, is seen by Hegel to be part of the ‘fate’ of modem man. Ina 
sense, history might be said to have taken its revenge on Abraham when, 
in the time of Jacob, the famine showed that a simple nomadic existence 
could not maintain itself. Jacob and his sons were forced to buy grain 
from Egypt, which had a highly developed agrarian system. At this point 
in Jewish history, Hegel argues: ‘To the fate against which Abraham and 
hitherto Jacob also had struggled, that is to say the possession of an 
abiding dwelling place and attachment to a nation, Jacob finally 
succumbed. The spirit which led them out of this slavery and then 
organised them into an independent nation works and is matured from 
this point onward in more situations than those in which it appeared.” 


The development of urban life, labour, mutual dependence, and the state 
are thus seen by Hegel to be part of the progressive trend in history. 
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Abraham sought independence and, as Steuart had argued, 
independence—a system of natural lberty—is characteristic of pre- 
agrarian society, which is precisely the sort of society which Abraham 
sought. However, although Abraham may have been sadependent in the 
sense of divorced from social ties, he was not free in Hegel’s view just 
because of the pressure of physical need and more importantly because of; 
the absence of labour: ‘With the Jews, the state of independence was a 
state of total passivity and total ugliness. Because their independence 
secured them only food and drink, an indigent existence, it followed that 
with this independence, with this little, all was lost or jeopardized. There 
was no life left over whith they could have enjoyed. This animal existence 
was not compatible with the more beautiful form of life which freedom} 
would have given them.”!” i 
This is a very important passage for seeing the seeds of the theory of 
labour which Hegel was to develop in Jena during the following few 
years. He linked the kind of life which Abraham had with animal life 
because, as he was later to argue explicitly, an animal with a need for food 
merely passively consumes an object confronting it. A man, though, 
comes to a sense of self-consciousness and freedom not by merely 
consuming what is already present to hand, but by transforming it 
through labour, by imposing his will on it. In so doing, he comes to know 
more about the world of objects which confronts him, but 
simultaneously utilizes that knowledge to humanize the objective world. 
Labour, self-consciousness and freedom go together in Hegel’s mind; at 
the same time, the transformation of natural objects by labour increases 
the range of objects of human desire. Through labour, a man develops 
beyond an indigent existence, tied as that 1s to the pressure fi 
subsistence. Abraham, who did not labour, was not free although he ma 
have been independent; this had very severe consequences for his 
conception of the world. Because he had no sense of himself as a free self- 
conscious agent, he formed a view of God and his own relationship to 
God which cast him ın the role of a slave to an omnipotent being,” thé 
infinite lord of the universe. Because he did not labour and transform the 
natural world to his will and thus humanize st, he regarded the natural 
world as alien.!® The role of labour is crucial; ıt inaugurates human 
history, the record of man’s transformation of his environment, and 
distinguishes man from animal and the evolution of merely natural forms. 


From this time, Hegel began to hark back far less to Greece and the 
homogeneity of Greek culture and personal relationships. These 
communities were, as Colletti argues, cohesive but confining ;® confining 
because they did not know free labour, particularly ın the case of Athens 
which was the major object of Hegel’s admiration. In Athens the work 
was done by slaves. Instead Hegel concentrated his attention far more 
upon the modern world, ın an attempt to describe the way in which the 
social, political and economic order of modern society is able to realize in 
its own way both personal autonomy and some sense of communal 
significance. In this view, there 1s a rose to be discerned within the cross of 
11 Ibid p. 255. 

18 Ibid. p. 246 

19 ‘He was a stranger on carth, a stranger to soil and men alike ’ Ibid p. 246 
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the present; modern society comes to embody within itself communal 
values and a sense of solidarity without the surrender of personal 
autonomy. Economic categories, particularly labour, play a major part in 
the kind of revaluation of history to be found in Hegel’s writings of this 
period. Bourgeois life was not seen as a decline from the way of life of the 
Greeks, whom he had regarded as the ‘happy people of history’; rather, 
he saw within bourgeois life the development of a sense of personal 
autonomy and forms of social interaction not as immediate, but certainly 
as rich as those achieved in the Greek poks.® This developing conviction 
emerged, in a somewhat abstract form, in an essay of this period On Love. 
In it, Hegel clearly showed a far more positive attitude towards plurality 
and differenuation, which in his earlier essays he had regarded as baneful 
diremptive features of modern life.* Forms of social solidarity were now 
seen to be generated in partial and specific ways, around specific 
constellations of interest and need. 


Finally, at this point in the argument, something should be said about 
Steuart’s conception of ‘statesman’ and its influence on Hegel. By 
statesman, Steuart means the form of government. In his Ingusry, he 
argues that all economic activity requires overseeing by a statesman; in 
particular in the modern commercial economy, the statesman or 
government will be able to mitigate some of the more baneful aspects of 
the growth of commercial relationships, by a policy which oversees the 
pace of economic development. This conception of public intervention 
and control of the pace of economic development favoured by Steuart’ 
was, broadly speaking, foreign to the laissez-faire views of Adam Smith; 
indeed his views were very critically received here in Britain on precisely! 
this issue. It does seem that Steuart was influenced by the German! 
Cameralist tradition and in particular by writings of Jusu.™ As we shall 
see, it ıs possible to interpret Hegel’s writings on the topic of Public 
Authontty, from the Jena penod right through to The Philosophy of Right, 
partly in the light of Steuart’s understanding of the role of the statesman 
and partly in the light of what has already been said about Hegel’s views 
on how the modern world decisively embodies a pnnciple of personal 
autonomy. 


No longer was Hegel convinced that the redemption of modern society 
was to be found 10 the recapture of something like Greek folk religion; on 
the contrary, modern bourgeois society, correctly understood, contained 
within itself the seeds of its own redemption. But it »as a matter of correct 
understanding. The development of the modern world and the modern 
economy had outstripped man’s capacity to grasp it in its true nature. The 
bifurcations of modern life were, in large part, due to faulty concepts 
which did not provide men with a view of the totality of social experience, 
but rather with sectional and mutually discordant accounts. 





See ‘The German Constitution’ in Pahta! Writrags, translated by T M. Knox, Oxford 
1964, pp. 190-1; The Phelasepby of Right, translated by T. M. Knox, Oxford 1942, paragraph 
185 

™Nohl, op cit, pp 322-3. 

© Steuart. op at., p. 122. 

M The Inquiry was written in Tabingen, where as a Jecobste Steuart was exiled after the 
1745 rebellion. 


Of course, this 1s just the point where Hegel’s version of philosophical 
idealism is important. In his essay Ths Difference between Fichte’s and 
Schelling’ s System of Philosophy, Hegel argued that “Bifurcation ıs the source 
of the need for philosophy’.® It was his conviction that a total philosophi- 
cally reflective view of the forces at work in society would transfigure 
man’s understanding of social experience and lead to a fundamental. 
change in his onentation towards the social world. In The Philosophy of 
Rugdt he argued: ‘Iam at home in the world when I know it, still more so 
when I have a conceptual grasp of it.’* A conceptual grasp of man’s 
economic activity ın modern spciety—his ownership of property, his 
labour, his interaction with others ın the system of needs as a consequence 
of his labour, the role and character of social classes, the function of* 
corporations within civil society and the role of public authority or the 
external state in the regulation of economic activity —would have exactly 
this result. But, of course, this enterprse—which would involve on the 
one hand securing an account of political economy which transcends the 
hard and fast bifurcating character of accounts of this sphere from the 
level of the understanding, and on the other hand supplying a 
reconciling, dialectical account in conformity with reason—would be- 
only one part of a total enterprise encompassing not only the 
redescription and transfiguration of the socio-economic/political realm, 
but also the realms of art, religion and philosophy itself. 


Property and the Normative Order 


The discussion of Hegel’s account of the sphere of political economy will 
fall into two parts. The first will be concerned with property, its 
ownership and consequences, which Hegel did not actually place within) 
the sphere of political economy proper. The second will consider the 
system of needs, which Hegel saw as the locus of political economy—or 
more properly its object. Property, even though ıt technically’ fell outside 
the sphere of political economy as Hegel conceived 1t, is important: partly 
because property and the character of its ownership can hardly be 
divorced from questions about production, wealth and the social 
relations engendered thereby, partly because of the fact that, although 
property belongs to the sphere of ‘Abstract Right’ rather than the ‘System 
of Needs’ in The Philosophy of Right, the latter—being a dialectical advance 
on the former—renders the former anfgeboben, 1.c. not only overcome or 
transcended but also preserved. That 1s to say, Hegel’s autonomous man 
secking to satisfy his needs within the system of needs—the sphere of 
political economy proper—was regarded as owning property on the 
terms as defined by Hegel and with the social and juridical consequences 
as envisaged by him. Human labour within the system of needs thus 
presupposed the entitlement to property ownership already established 
earlier in the development of the dialectical redescription of the social 
order, and this fact could not be without consequences ın the system of 
needs. 


Property, in Hegel’s view, is very closely bound up with issues mentioned 
earlier: the development of self-consciousness, individuality and personal 
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freedom. The ownership of property is the way in which the content of 
person’s will is made objective.” Conceived in this way, property may t 
regarded as a decisive differentiating institution in society. It is a way j 
which a man becomes self-conscious through imposing his will o 
material objects, being confronted not by an alien world but a humanize 
one, one which he can use for his own purposes. Property is thus a chii 
source of individuality; and certainly the-liberal tradition of politic 
thought, particularly in the work of Locke and more recently in Nozicl 
had tended to see the appropriation of property as an act of individu: 
self-assertion. In Hegel’s remarks on the relationship between propert 
and personality, he was attempting to take account of this interpretatio 
of the role of property in human life. Indeed, because he linked propert 
so closely with personality and personal use of it, he completely refused t 
countenance any role at all for communally owned property. In thi 
way, therefore, property ownership could be regarded as a powerfi 
differentiating force ın human society, developing a sense of seli 
consciousness and independence in property owners. However, ther 
occurred a powerful dialectical reversal in this argument, which had th 
result of crediting property with an equally important social dimensior 
Possession and appropriation are for Hegel necessary but not sufficien 
conditions of property ownership. Property as a right has to b 
recognized. If property is not recognized by others, then although a 
object may have been appropriated, ewsitiement to it has not bee 
vindicated. Property embodies a claim to entitlement which transcend 
the mere power of appropriation, and this claim can only be vindicate: 
within a nexus of mutually recognized nights and obligations.™ State o 
nature theories of property were inadequate for Hegel. They might b 
able to explam appropriation as a power, but they could not explant 
Property as a right, granting that nghts presuppose 2 mutuall: 
recognized normative order.™ 


For Hegel, property may originate in the appropmation of natural object 
by human beings and as such leads to a development in self-consciousnes: 
and individuality; but at the same time a presupposition of property is n0 
just individuals with natural powers of appropriation, but a mutually 
recognized system of rights within which the concept of entitlemen 
central to property ownership can make sense. This 1s typical of Hegel’: 
“arguments in the field of social and politcal philosophy: a seeming]; 
individualistic activity or institution is shown to presuppose an integral 
necessary social dimension. The liberal tradition was correct for him ıt 
linking property with man’s liberty and self-consciousness, but it hac 
gone wrong in the conception of society which has been derived from thi: 
assumption. A deeper understanding of property showed that it 
acceptance did not entail the individualistic account of the social ordes 
charactenstic of liberal political thought, but made it necessary to situate 
Property within a sphere of mutually recognized obligations and rights. 


In addition to this, property relationships led, in Hegel’s view, to more 
concrete forms of social and juridical relationships. A man must be able to 
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alienate his property, otherwise he would be tied to the particularity of 
nature.*! Certainly a man needs property to obyectify his will, but he does 

_ not need this property as opposed to that. The capacity. to alienate one’s 
property, because it means transferring eststlewent, not just the 
relinquishing of something appropriated, requires contractual 
relationships and a legal system. Property, and the normative and 
juridical relanons which flow from ıt, are not in Hegel’s view strictly 
within the sphere of political economy, which is pre-eminently the sphere 
of seeds. Nevertheless, men acting within the sphere of needs, or within 
the system of production and exchange, are also owners of property. 
However, property ownership 1s not just a feature of the modern world 
and 1s consistent with a range of socio-economic orders, whereas political 4 
economy is: ‘. . . one of the sciences which have arisen out of the 
conditions of the modern .world’.® 


The Constitution of the System of Needs 


The sphere of needs, characterized by labour in the production of 
commodities for more than subsistence, exchange, money, the division of = 
labour, classes—all of these are the object of study by political economy. — 
In The Philosophy of Right, Hegel makes this point in an entirely 
unambiguous way: ‘Political economy is the science which starts from 
this view of needs and labour but has the task of explaining mass 
relationships and mass movements ın their complexity and in their 
qualitative and quantitative manner . . . Its development affords the 
interesting spectacle (as in Smith, Say and Ricardo) of thought working 
on the endless mass of details which confront ıt at the outset and 
extracting therefrom the simple prinaples of the thing.’ Yet again: “To 
discover the necessary element here is the object of political economy, a 
science which is a credit to thought because it finds laws for a mass of 
accidents.’ The system of needs 1s the sphere upon which the science of 
political economy 1s operative. However, it took Hegel a good deal of 
intellectual effort, right up to his composition of Tbe Philosophy of Rught,to - 
constitute the system of needs as the appropriate object for political 
economy. i 


tad, 


Throughout the writings of the Jena period (System der Sitthebkstt, 
Jenenser Realpbilosopbie, 1 and 11). Hegel did not manage to distinguish 
clearly the system of needs as the system of production and exchange 
characteristic of the modern world. In these works, particularly in System 
der Sitthcbkert extremely acute comments are, made by Hegel on the 
character of labour, the division of labour, and human needs and desires 
and how they relate to the productive system; but these remarks are 
situated alongside his further assessments of the Greek polis and other 
discussions of pre-commercial social systems. Thus interesting feature of 
Hegel’s development has been particularly remarked upon by Manfred 
Ruedel: ‘The young Hegel puts the rock hard features of the modern 
- world, labour, machinery, money and the ‘commodity, wealth and 
poverty, almost uatrimmed (xabebawen) beside the overwhelmingly ” 
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gnpping and vital cultural tradition of antiquity without examining thes 
in themselves or even being able to join them up systematically in relatio: 
to one another.’ By this time, Hegel had read not only Steuart but als: 
Smith, and he was struggling to try to provide an account of thos 
features of modern society to which political economists addresse: 
themselves. But his earlier preoccupations with Hellenism stood in th 
way of his ability to see clearly the main lines of the system of needs as ai 
autonomous and modern form of human interaction. In The Phrlosophy o 
Rught, however, the system of needs was constituted firmly within a 
account of the modern world, and all the complications produced by th 
author’s earlier preoccupations receded into the background. 


In Reading Capital, Althusser argues that Hegel’s recognition anc 
characterization of the system of needs as the object of political econom: 
was very important to the theoretical coherence of the science, anc 
thereby it ıs implicitly the object of Marx’s critique: ‘. . . Classica 
Economics can only think economic facts as belonging to thi 
homogeneous space of their positivity and measurability on conditior 
that ıt accepts a “‘naive” anthropology which founds all the acts involvec 
in the production, distribution, reception and consumption of economi 
objects on the economic subjects and their needs. Hegel provided the 
philosophical concept of the unuty of this “naive” anthropology with the 
economic phenomena in his famous expression “the sphere of needs” o1 
“civil society”, as distinct from political society. In the concept of the 
sphere of needs, economic facts are thought as based in their economi 
essence on human subjects who are a prey to “need”: on the bom 
oeconomicus, who is a (visible, observable) given, too.’ Althusser argue: 
that there are two features of the system of needs: a world of given, 
measurable phenomena—economic facts; and what he calls ‘an 
ideological anthropology’ which bases the economic character of the 
phenomena and its ‘space’ on man as ‘the subject of needs’—productive 
subjects in the division of labour who produce objects of consumption 
destined to satisfy these same subjects of needs. On this view, while Smith 
and Ricardo may have produced a kind of phenomenological description 
of the surface character of production, exchange and consumption, it 1! 
Hegel who eventually, and after a struggle, as we have seen, produces the 
philosophical concept of the object of political economy, namely the 
sphere of needs. 


It may be true that Hegel’s specification of the system of needs is 
important for classical political economy as Althusser suggests, although 
not all economusts would share this view.?? But Althusser’s account of the 
general characteristics of Hegel’s conception of the system of needs is 
seriously defective. In the passage cited above, he seems to equate ‘the 
sphere of needs’ with ‘civil society’, whereas in fact the sphere of needs 1s 
just a part of ‘civil society’ or Bwrgerische Gesellschaft. Indeed, Hegel’s 
discussion of the relationship between the sphere of needs and civil 
society generally was designed just to show how restricted and thereby 
inadequate an account of moder economic activity a view based entirely 
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on the sphere of needs would be. The system of needs has to be seen also 
in the context of the administration of justice and law, Public Authority .- 
and Corporations. Indeed, as will be seen, the role of the latter two was ~ 
central precisely because Hegel moved on from the conception of man- 
within the system of needs, which he regarded as inadequate for a full 
understanding of men’s economic and commercial life. , 


In addition, Althusser implies that Hegel saw the system of needs as an © 
autonomous sphere of human interaction, with certain given ` 
phenomena—economic activities—characterizing it. Certainly it is true 
that if the reader focuses his attention on the section on the sphere of 
needs in The Philosophy of Right, he could derive this impression. 4 
However, this impression would be fundamentally mistaken for two.. 
reasons. In the first place, the section on the system of needs occurs in the 
third part of The Philosophy of Right. The previous two parts are “Abstract 
Right’ (which deals with man as a property owner) and ‘Morality’ (in 
which Hegel considers man as an autonomous moral agent). Both of 
these facets of human life and activity are presupposed in the 
characterization of the system of needs. This is so because of the very~ 
nature of the dialectic, in which standpoints are transcended but what 18 
true within them 1s preserved at the transcended level. Hegel, in fact, 
refers to the way in which a man’s opportunities for sharing in the general 
productive resources of his society are conditioned by his ownership of 
permanent capital, by which he means ‘possessions specifically 
determined as- permanent and secure’.% The system of needs 18 not an 
autonomous sphere of interaction: other aspects of human life are taken 


up aod presupposed by it. 


The second reason why this is so is concerned with a deeper TEET 
issue, which can be no more than touched on in the present context. In the 
Science of Logic, Hegel was critical of what he called the thought of the 
Understanding (Verstand), because the Understanding 1s that attitude of _ 
mind which takes everything as given, with completely demarcated ` 
boundaries—as what ıt 1s and not another thing. The Understanding 
seeks to explain phenomena which it tries to render determinate in an 
abstracted way, independently of other phenomena. In The Sence Of 
Logic, 10 the section of ‘Determinate Being’, Hegel argued that this is 
impossible. In this view, following Spinoza, all determination and 
identification presupposes negation. That is to say, if a phenomenon is 
characterized in terms of quality x, then x ıs meaningful only against a 
background of other qualities which ıt rules out. We can grasp the 
phenomenon as x only in so far as we grasp it as not Y, not z, etc. The 
qualities which something does not have are non-contingently required 
for our understanding of the quality or qualities which it has. 
Something determinate exists, therefore, in Hegel’s view only within a 
nexus of relationships of inclusion and exclusion and this applies equally ` 
well to the economic sphere. The sphere of the economuc, or the system of 
needs, can be determined only ın relation to other modes of social : 
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experience and practice which its determinacy rules out. The thought c 
the Understanding ignores all this, and takes types of social activities s 
given in a discrete way 

Consequently, when Hegel argues that an explanation 1s characteristic c 
the Understanding, he ımplied by this that ıt 1s basically inadequate. It. 
an explanation of an abstracted form of phenomenon which 1s not seen 1 
its non-contingent, dialectical relationships with other phenomena; an 
gross errors are made when such explanations are taken as absolut: 
rather than provisional and capable of transcendence. Throughout h 
description of the system of needs as the object of political economi 
Hegel presupposed two things. First, that the phenomena so constitutec 
the system of needs, is an abstraction. Secondly, that the explanation c 
this from the standpoint of political economy ıs itself abstract an 
capable of transcendence He said of political economy in this context 
‘Its (political economy) development affords the interesting spectacle (a 
in Smith, Say, Ricardo) of thought working upon the endless mass c 
details which confront ıt at the outset and extracting therefrom the sumpl 
principles of the thing, the Usderstandiag effective in the thing am 
directing 1t.’4! The sphere of political economy was not gren for Hegel 1 
the way in which ıt might be for a positivist. It was constituted within 

nexus of relations with other aspects of human social life, and wa 
intelligible only within this set of relationships. Any attempt to mak 
political economy the master social science, or to use it as a basis for a 
overall philosophical position as to some extent the utilitanans did 
would for Hegel have been a colossal misunderstanding of both th 
abstracted nature of the phenomena to be explained and the provisiona 
inadequate explanations offered ın political economy 


The same misunderstanding is characteristic of Althusser’s discussion o 
what he calls Hegel’s ideological anthropology, which he sees as centra 
to the specification of the system of need—that is, that human beings ar 
‘prey to need’, or ‘subjects of need’. In Althusser’s view, the sphere of thi 
economic 1s somehow given or generated by this conception of humar 
nature. The economic sphere is the sphere in which men act to satisfy th: 
needs to which they are subject. The structures of consumption 
exchange and production are denvable from hypotheses about man a 
subject to need. Again, it 1s difficult to escape the conclusion that thi: 
assumption is based upon a fundamental mis-reading of Hegel. Hegel dic 
Not see men as ‘subject to need’ or ‘prey to need’. Rather, he saw these a: 
features of animal life. The animal is trapped within the sphere o: 
instinctual needs and the demand to satisfy these; human beings, on the 
other-hand, while of course being prey to or subject to subsistence needs 
are able to fresscerd this level through labour. They thus develop new 
needs or desires, based not on their purely biological requirements, bu! 
on free choice, which accompanies the consciousness-liberating 
dimension of labour: ‘An animal’s needs and its way and means o: 
satisfying them are both alike restricted in scope. Though man is subject 
to this restriction too, yet at the same time he evinces his transcendence o: 
it and his universality.” 
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Human needs are not absolute biological givens, nor is man prey tothem. ~ i 
He develops his needs on the basis of his growing self-consciousness, 

connected as that 1s with the growth of labour and man’s transformative 

relation to natural objects. In what sense, then, do we find that in 

Althusser’s terms: ‘Anthropology’s theoretical pretensions have been 

shattered by Marx’s analysis. Not only does Marx define these needs as, ~ 
historical and not as absolute givens (The Poverty of Philosophy, pp 41-2; 
Capital, Vol. L, pp. 174, 228; Vol. II, pp. 171, 232; Vol. II, p. 837, etc.), 
but also and above all he recognizes them as “needs” in their economic 
function, on condition that they are effective (Capstal, Vol II, pp. 178, 
189)’. Hegel held exactly the same views. The passage cited above 
shows that he did not see needs as absolute givens. They clearly have a $ 
history, relating to the growth of self-consciousness, and the point ıs ~ i 
made very directly ın paragraph 194 of The Philosophy of Right. Hegel there 

argues explicitly that any theory which sees men’s needs as absolute and -` 
fixed by nature ‘takes no account of the moment of liberation intrinsic to 
work’, and ın the previous paragraph he refers to ‘social need’. If Marx’s -, 
analysis has shattered any pretensions, they are not Hegel’s. 


This ıs equally true of the final part of the quotation from Althusser. 
Hegel would have agreed that the economic sphere is not just a reflection 
of pre-existent needs and the struggle to satisfy them. He recognized a 
complex interaction between the character of needs and economic 
structures: ‘social conditions tend to multiply and subdivide. needs, 
means and enjoyments indefinitely’. The sphere of needs 18 not a given 
fixed order, which 1s the unshakeable object of political economy. Both 
are rather abstractions which have to be resituated ın a wider context of =”: 
social explanation. The conception of human nature which Hegel brings a 
to bear on the characterization of the sphere of need 1s not one in which $ 
man is the prey to need, or subject to need; rather, man is if anything the 
sovereign of need, developing needs as a result of the growth of his own 
self-consciousness. - 


Within the description of the system of needs in The Phslosopby of Right, 
Hegel ıs concerned with three main features: labour, need, and the 
complex forms of social organization generated through the division of 
labour. In each of these cases, Hegel is concerned to relate the discussion - 
to his account of the development of human self-consciousness and 
autonomy, which he sees as characteristic of modern society; and at the 
same time to try to show that even within the system of needs, where 
private self-seeking 1s given full rein, there are developed very complex - 
and important forms of soctal relationships. : 


To be continued. 
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communications 


a, 


On William Morris 


Willard Wolfe writes: May I make use of your pages to protest against 
the tissue of misrepresentations and outright fabrications that forms the 
substance of E. P. Thompson’s attack on my book, From Radtcalssm to 
Soctalism, in NLR gg (September—October 1976), p. 85? Of course, I have 
no right to complain of any judgement that Thompson may pass on my 
book, but his resort to fabricated ‘quotations’ and his assertions that I 
wrote the very opposite of what I really wrote must surely be corrected, 
both for the sake of basic intellectual honesty and because the argument 
of my book, when correctly stated, may be of real interest to readers of 


It is surprising that Thompson’s article on William Morris should even 
have mentioned my book on early Fabian theory, as it contains only 
scattered references to Morns. (All the other books discussed by 
Thompson devote a chapter or more to Morris and the unwary reader ` 
might suppose that this was also the case with mine) Thompson’s 
misrepresentations begin with a critical comment I made on his Morris 
book ın a Bibliographical Note that 1s otherwise laudatory of ıt (as, 
indeed, I think highly of ıt and will welcome the new edition). Thompson 
rather grandly asserts that I made no effort to ‘correct’ his errors; surely 
a bibliographical comment does not call for that. In any case, what I 
actually wrote in that Note was that Thompson’s effort to portray Morns 
‘as an orthodox Marxist’ (chiefly in the last section of his book) was 
‘misguided’ (p. 320; also p. 176). ‘Orthodox’ 1s, of course, the crucial 
word, as I have repeatedly referred to Morris as a revolutionary Marxist 
(e.g. pp. 131 and 176) 1n a less ngid sense. More significantly, in light of 
his supercilious tone, the whole thrust of Thompson’s article 1s to agree 
with me that his earlier effort to establish Morns’s Marxist orthodoxy was 
indeed misguided, and it seems that he has now revised his book . 
accordingly. 


A much more serious distortion 1s his claim that I have made, ‘in 
succession’, three ‘judgements on Morris’s socialism’. In fact, the first of 
these 1s made up out of whole cloth, while numbers 2. and 3.—the 
numbering is Thompson’s—are scatter shots, located over 100 pages 


apart. The first of Thompson’s ‘quotations’, to the effect that Morri 
advocated ‘a form of Radical-individualist utopianism that was ver 
simular to Shaw’s’, is not in my book, and I have nowhere suggested tha 
it is true. (The term ‘Radical-individualist utoptanism’ 1s applied to Shay 
on p. 278, never to’ Morris, to whom 1t is obviously inapplicable.) Instead 
I argue that it was precisely Morris’s revolutionary teaching that Shav 
admired (p. 131}—the reverse of what Thompson contrives to suggest 
There is, therefore, no question of ‘reconciling’ this ‘statement’ with an’ 
others. As for 2. and 3., they are wrenched out of context so thet the 
meaning is hopelessly distorted, but neither one is in any sense : 
‘judgement’ of Morris’s socialism. Rather, 2. calls attention to thi 
‘ethical-aesthetic’ aspects of it as the aspects that chiefly appealed to thi 
earliest Fabians (p. 162), while 3., ın an Appendix (p. 301), calls attentior 
to the similarities between Morris’s socialism and the Christian socialism 
of his fellow recruits to the spF in 1883 (as suggested by Morris’: 
confession that socialism ‘is to me a matter of religion’), Neithe: 
statement characterizes his socialism as a whole (nor was meant to) anc 
neither suggests the absurd conclusion that ‘Morris’s socialism was really 
very nice and never rude’. 


In fact, what I actually wrote in my most extended (three sentence) 
comment on Morris was that his response to the challenge of urban 
poverty was ‘perhaps more genuimely revolutionary, ın the sense of 
working for deeper and more permanent transformations in the lrves ol 
his fellow men’, than the response of any of his fellow recruits to the spr, 
and that “both [Morris and fellow recruit, J. L. Joynes] were motivatec 
primarily by a deep “hatred of modem civilization”, which they found 
soul-destroying even where it did not produce squalor or starvation. And 
that hatred formed the basis of their revolutionary hope.’ (p.95) All of this 
is commonplace enough, I am afraid—my book on the early Fabians 
touches only tangentially upon Morris—but it is the very opposite of 
what Thompson asserts that I wrote, and it surely does not suggest that I 
was motivated by any ‘ulterior dislike’ of Morris (who, in fact, I greatly 
admire). If Professor Thompson will take the trouble to read my book, he 
may discover this for himself. 





Edward Thompson replies: I did not ‘attack’ Willard Wolfe’s book, 
but cited it in passing as an example of the facility and confusion to be 
found in references to William Morris’s political thought ın ‘reputable’ 
academic circles. I could no doubt have found elsewhere a dozen 
examples equally banal. Professor Wolfe does indeed make each of the 
judgements that I cite. On p. 132, note 48, he writes: ‘Morris’s Socialist 
lectures of the 1880s advocated 2a form of Radical-individualist 
utopianism that was very similar to Shaw’s.’ I am glad to note that he can 
now see that this judgement is ‘obviously inapplicable’. Since he agrees 
that he wrote the two other judgements I cannot see why he should find 
my citation of them to be ‘hopelessly distorted’. It is true that Wolfe offers 
at other points in his book other—and contradictory—judgements. On 
p 12 he writes of Morris’s ‘intensely conservative, neo-romantic 
emphasis on community’, and on p. 13 of his ‘essentially conservative 
social idealism’, although on p. 90, note 68, he describes Morris as a 


“Marxist? (in quotation marks), on p 131 he has Morns. on ‘the 
revolutionary wing of English Marxism’ (without quotation marks), and “| 
on p. 172 he has Morris’s early socialist lectures as ‘essentially eclectic’, 
with ‘only a faint tinge of Marx’: indeed (p. 173) ‘the core of Morns’s 7 
Socialist faith . . . was precisely the teaching of the new Christian $ 
Socialism’. í 







With so many varied judgements to choose between, ıt 1s altogether 
understandable that Wolfe should have forgotten some of those which he 
had wntten. It 1s less easily understood that he should press into print to 
accuse me of a ‘tissue of misrepresentations’, ‘outright fabrications’, 
‘fabricated “‘quotations”’, etc. One must be uncommonly secure in one’s 
own self-opinion to have recourse to such language in meeting criticism. 


There 1s one point of substance here: the ‘Religion of Socialism’. When 
Morris says that socialism 1s to him ‘a matter of religion’, this passes into 
the mind of Wolfe (and others) as ‘a matter of the Christian religion’. But 
there have been (and are) other religions. It 1s not easy to construe 7 
Wiliam Morris, a robust agnostic with a hearty appetite for pagan ` 
mythology, into the context of Christian socialism. When Morris pagan a ; 
of the ‘Religion of Socialism’ he meant, exactly, that this ‘religion’ would ` 
displace Christianity and other religions. The only explicit ‘theological’ 
statement I can recall from Morris’s last fifteen years 1s a brush-off to an 
enquiring correspondent: ‘I must decline to argue theological points: I 
don’t understand them: 1f there be a God, he, or it, 1s a very different thing ~ 
from what religionists imagine.’ (To Robert Thompson, 20 June 1884, ` 
Letters, p. 201 ) In 1890 he wrote 10 Commonweal: “When this beggarlys 4 
period has been supplanted by one in which Socialism is realized, will Dok, | 
the system of morality, the theory of life, be all-embracing, and can 1t be 
other than the Socialist theory? Where then will be the Chnstian ethic?— 
absorbed im Socialism.’ (See my Morris, 1977 edition, p. 710.) By ae i 
‘Religion of Socialism’ (see sbid. p. 714), Morris was indicating the high % 
morale and sacnfice requisite among the pioneers, the inculcation of new 5 
values of community, the shared utopian inspiration. In the 1880s, many d 
other Marxists and Seculansts spoke of the religion of socialism ın the 
same way, among them Eleanor Marx. I hope that Stephen Yeo will sdon_ 
publish the admurablé essay which he has written en exactly this theme. f. 
was at pains to argue, in both editions of my book;fgainst the stereotype -n 
to be found ın both anti-Marxist and Marxist form which proposes thv 
this ‘religious’ impulse was in necessary contradiction with revolutionars , 
theory. í 
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I am sorry if Willard Wolfe feels that I have handled him roughly Hu f 
book is a modest contmbution 1n the history of ideas academic mode: 1. 

18, it ‘throws some new light’ on the half-baked ideas of the early FaLians. 
On occasion it also throws darkness (as with Morris) or the ghostly hy. 

of his own imagination. the happiest example of the latter ıs when he tells |: 
us (p. 145, note 83) that George Bernard Shaw, as a result of six months 
employment in 1881 negotiating way-leaves in London for the Edison” 
Telephone Co., gained ‘firsthand knowledge of working-class life . 
almost unique among contemporary Socialist intellectuals’, and that th i 
‘enabled Shaw to anticipate by some two decades Lenin’s discovery th.. 

the proletanat was inherently non-revolutionary’. Well. 


